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I  HATE  bad  no  private  sources  of  information  in  composing  the  present 
work.    The  materials  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  following  books : — 

l.ife  of  the  Rer.  John  Wesley,  A.M.,  including  an  Aooonnt  of  the  Gi'eat  Revival 
of  RelJgHm  in  Europe  and  America,  of  which  he  was  the  first  and  chief 
I      Instrument    By  Dr.  CoEK  and  Mr.  Moore.    8ro.    London,  1792. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  M.A.,  collected  from  bis  private  Papers  and 
printed  Works,  and  written  at  the  request  of  his  Executors.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed, some  Account  of  his  Anoestoi-s  and  Relations:  with  the  Life  of  the  Rev. 
Chabuss  Wesley,  M.A.,  collected  fitnn  his  private  Journal,  and  never 
before  puUished.  The  whole  forming  a  History  of  Methodism,  in  which  the 
Principles  and  Economy  of  the  Methwlists  are  unfolded.  Copied  chiefly  from 
a  London  edition  published  by  John  Whitehead,  M.D.  2  vols.  8ro. 
DuUin,  1805. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Wesley,  A.M.,  with  a  Review  of  his  Life  and 
Writings;  and  a  History  of  Methodism,  from  its  commencement  in  1729  to 
the  present  time.  By  John  Hampson,  A.B.  3  vols.  12mo.  Sunderland, 
1791. 

Original  Letters,  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  and  his  Friends,  illustrative  of  his 
early  History,  with  other  curious  Papers.  Communicated  by  the  late  Rev.  S. 
Boicock ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Address  to  the  Methodists.  By  JOSEPH' 
Pbiestley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    8vo.     Birmingham,  1791. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley.    16  vols.  8vo.    London,  1809. 

Sennotts,  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  A.M.,  Stadent  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Editor.  Crown  8vo.  London, 
1816. 

Minates  of  the  Methodist  Conference,  from  the  First  held  in  London  by  the  late 
Rev.  John  Wesley,  A.M.,  in  the  year  1744.     3  vols.  8vo.     London,  1812. 

Armmian  Magazine  (now  called  the  Methodist  Magazine)  from  its  commencement* 

A  ChroDolcgical  History  of  the  People  called  Methodists,  of  the  Connection  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Wesley,  from  their  Rise  in  the  year  1729  to  their  last  Con- 
ference in  the  year  1802.    By  William  Myles.    12mo.    London,  1803. 

A  Portraiture  of  Methodism ;  or,  the  History  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  showing 
their  Rise,  Progress,  and  present  State ;  Biographical  Sketches  of  some  of  their 
most  eminent  Ministers ;  the  Doctrines  the  Metbodbts  believe  and  teach',  fully 
and  explicitly  stated ;  with  the  whole  Plan  of  their  Discipline,  including  their 


viii  Preface, 

Orifj^nAl  Rules  and  subsequent  Regrulations.  Also  a  Defence  of  Method isi  \ 
By  Jonathan  Cbowther,  who  has  been  upwards  of  thirty  yeare  a  travellii  I 
Pi-eacher  among  them.     8vo.     London,  1815.  f 

A  Portraiture  of  Methodism  :  being  an  impartial  View  of  the  Rise,  Piiogress,  Do 
trines,  Discipline,  and  Manneiis  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.    In  a  Series 
Letters,  addressed  to  a  Lady.    By  Joseph  MiOHTiNaALE.    Bro.     Londo 
1807.  , 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Whitepield,  A3j 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Counte.  j 
Dowager  of  Huntingdon ;  faithfully  selected  from  his  Original  Papere,  Journal 
and  Letters ;  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  interesting  Anecdotes  fit>m  the  be; 
authorities.     By  the  late' Rev.  J.  Gillies,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Colle;.,^ 
Church  of  Glasgow.    Second  edition,  with  large  additions  and  improvement  p 
8vo.     London,  1813. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Georoe  Whitepield,  M.A.,  &c.  Contiuning  all  hili 
Sermons  and  Tracts  which  have  been  already  published ;  with  a  select  Co\«- 
lection  of  Lettei-s,  written  to  his  most  intimate  Friends  and  Persons  of  1>\K 
tinction  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  America,  from  the  year  1734  tjo 
1770,  indoding  the  whole  period  of  his  Ministry.  Also,  some  other  Pieces  on 
imix>rtnnt  Subjects,  never  before  printed,  prepared  by  himself  for  the  Presi. 
G  vols.  8vo.     London,  1771. 

Tlie  Two  First  Parts  of  his  Life,  with  his  Journals.  Revised,  corrected,  and 
abridged  by  George  Whitepield,  A.B.,  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  tlie 
Countess  of  Huntingdon.     12mo.    London,  1756. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  late  Rev.  Cornelius  Winter  ;  com- 
piled and  composed  by  William  Jat.  12mo.  London,  1809.  (This 
volume  contains  a  much  more  interesting  account  of  Whitefield  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  Life  of  him  that  has  yet  been  published.) 

The  Ancient  and  Modem  Histoir  of  the  Brethren,  or  a  Succinct  Narrative  of  tlie 
Protestant  Chnrch  of  the  United  Brethren,  or  UnitM  Fratrunif  in  the  remoter 
Ages,  and  particularly  in  the  pi*esent  Century.  Written  in  German  by  David 
Cranz,  Author  of  the  History  of  Greenland ;  now  translated  into  English, 
with  Emendations,  and  published  with  some  additional  Notes,  by  Benjamin 
Latbobe.    8vo.    London,  1780. 

A  Candid  Narrative  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Hermhuters,  commonly  called 
Momvians,  or  VhUas  Fratnanf  with  a  short  Account  of  their  Doctrines,  drawn 
from  their  own  Writings.  To  which  are  added.  Observations  on  their  Politics 
in  Genera},  and  particularly  on  their  Conduct  whilst  in  the  County  of 
Budingen,  in  the  Circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine  in  Germany.  By  Henry 
RiMiUS,  Aulic  Counsellor  to  his  late  Majesty  the  King  of  I^ussia,  and  Author 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  The  :5econd  Edition,  in  which 
the  Latin  Appendix  in  the  First  Edition  is  rendered  into  English.  8ro. 
London,  1753. 

A  Tnie  and  Authentic  Account  of  Andrew  Frey  :  containing  the  Occasion  of  his 
coming  among  the  Hermhuters  or  Moravians;  his  Observations  on  their  Con^ 
ferences,  Caisting  Lots,  MarriiM^,  Festivals,  Merriments,  Celebrations  of  Birth' 
days.  Impious  Doctrines  and  Fantastical  Practices,  Abuse  of  Charitable  Con- 
tributions, Linen  Images,  Ostentatious  Profuseness,  and  Rancour  against  any 
who  in  the  least  differ  fVom  them,  and  the  Reasons  for  which  he  left  them ; 
together  with  the  Motive  for  publishing  this  Account.  Faithfully  translated 
from  the  German.    8vo.    London,  1753. 


PrrfoM.  ix 

Solemn  Call  oa  Count  Zinzendorf,  tbe  Author  and  Advocate  of  the  Sect  of 
Hermhuteiv,  commonlr  called  Moravians,  to  answer  all  and  every  Charge 
brought  against  them  in  the  Candid  Narrative,  &n. ;  with  some  farther 
Observations  on  the  Spirit  of  that  Sect.  By  Henry  Rimius.  8vo.  London, 
1754. 

be  Moravians  Compared  and  Detected.  By  the  Author  of  the  Enthaaiasm  of 
Methodists  and  Papists  compared.     8vo.     London,  1755. 

In  Extract  from  the  Journal  of  Mr.  John  Nelson,  Preacher  of  the  Goepel ;  con- 
taining an  Account  of  God's  deah'ngs  with  him  from  his  Yonth  to  the  42nd 
Year  of  his  Age.     Written  by  himself.     24mo.     London,  1813. 

he  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Thohas  WaLsh,  Minister  of  the  Gospel ;  composed  in 
great  pirt  from  his  own  Accounts.    By  James  Morgan.     12mo.    London, 
I  r      1811. 

The  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Grihshaw,  A.B.,  Minister  of 
Haworth,  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  Countv  of  York.  By  William  Mvxes. 
12rao.     1813. 

'he  Life  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D. :  including  in  detail  his  various  Travels 
and  extraordinary  Missionary  Exertions  in  England,  Ireland,  America,  and  the 
West  Indies;  with  an  Account  of  his  Death,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1814,  while 
on  a  Missionary  Voyage  to  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  the  East  Indies.  Inter- 
spersed with  numerous  Reflections,  and  concluding  with  an  Abstract  of  his 
Writings  and  Character.  By  Samuel  Drew,  of  St.  Austell,  Cornwall.  8vo. 
London,  1817. 

Eitracts  of  the  Jonmals  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke*s  Five  Visits  to  America.  12mo. 
1793. 

A  History  of  the  West  Indies ;  containing  the  Natural,  Civil,  and  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  each  Island :  with  an  Account  of  the  Missions  instituted  in  those 
Islands,  from  the  Commencement  of  their  Civilization ;  but  more  especially  of 
the  Missions  which  have  been  established  in  that  Archipelago,  by  the  Society 
late  in  Connection  with  the  Rev.  John  Wesley.  By  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.  8vo.  3  vols.  Vol.  1,  Liverpool,  1808 ;  Vol.  2, 
London,  1810 ;  Vol.  3,  London,  1811. 

The  Experience  and  Gospel  Labours  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Abbott  ;  to  which  is 
mnexed  a  Narrative  of  his  Life  and  Death ;  also.  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Rev.  John  Wesley.  By  John  Firth.  12mo.  Philadelphia.  Liver- 
pool  (reprinted),  1809. 

Tbe  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  William  de  la  Flxchese,  compiled  from  the  Nar- 
rative of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley  ;  the  Biographical  Notes  of  the  Rev,  Mr. 
Gilpin  ;  from  his  own  Letters ;  and  other  autiientic  Documents.  By  Joseph 
Benson.    8vo.    London,  1817. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Fletcueb.    In  10  vols.  8vo.    London,  1815. 

The  Works  of  Augustus  Toplady,  A.B.,  late  Vicar  of  Broad  Hembury,  Devon. 
In  Six  Volumes,  8vo.     London,  1794. 

The  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  Papists  compared.  In  Three  Parts.  2  vols. 
12rao.     London,  1754. 

The  Doctrine  of  Grace ;  or,  the  Office  and  Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  vindicated 
from  the  Insults  of  Infidelity  and  the  Abuses  of  Fanaddsm:   with  some 


X  Preface, 

Thought*  (hambly  offered  to  the  Consideration  of  the  Established  Cler^'' 
regarding  the  Right  Method  of  defending  Religion  against  the  attacks  of  eitl  ^ 
Party.  In  Thi«e  Books.  In  the  Fourth  Volume  of  Bishop  Warburtor 
Works. 

Various  Volumes  of  the  Gospel  Magazine.  '*' 

I  am  not  conscious  of  having  left  anything  undone  for  rendering  t  r : 
present  work  as  little  incomplete  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  make  it ;  ai 
I  have  represented  facts  as  I  found  them,  with  scrupulous  fidelity] 
neither  extenuating  nor  exa^erating  anything.    Of  the  opinions  of  tlr  i 
writer,  the  reader  will  judge  according  to  his  own ;  but  whatever  h 
judgment  may  be  upon  that  point,  he  will  acknowledge  that,  in  a  bo< 
of  this  kind,  the  opinions  of  an  author  are  of  less  consequence  than  li  h 
industry,  his  accuracy,  and  his  sense  of  duty. 

EOBT.  SOUTHEY. 

London,  1820. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITION. 

Having  been  requested  by  the  publishers  to  superintend  the  passing  of 
the  present  volume  through  the  press,  I  have,  at  their  suggestion,  placed 
on  record,  in  the  shape  of  additional  foot-notes  [marked  Ed.],  such 
portions  of  the  contents  of  the  well-known  "Observations"  of  the  Rev. 
HicHABD  Watson  on  the  original  work,  as  served  to  throw  light  on 
matters  of  fact. 

A  few  trifling  errors  of  spelling  and  punctuation  have  also  been  cor- 
rected by  me. 

I  have  to  thant^  the  Hev.  Thomas  Jackson,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respected  ministers  of  the  Wesleyan  body,  for  kindly  enabling  me 
to  supply  the  general  reader  with  correct  information  as  to  the  preseut 
numbers  and  statistics  of  that  community,  and  for  setting  me  right  on  a 
variety  of  minor  matters  which  otherwise  would  probably  have  been 
left  undeteimined. 

E.W. 
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tbe  peopte  at  nederlc^-Ogletborpe  treats  him  unkindly— Falls  ill.  and  sends  for  bis 

brother— Is  reconciled  to  Oglethorpe— Returns  to  Ekigland Wesley  in  love  with 

Sodbia  Oanston— The  Moravians  forbid  him  to  many  her — She  marries  Mr.  WilUameon 
—Wetlef  rebukes  her— He  repels  her  fh>m  the  Communion— Williamson  prosecutes  him 
for  tUa— He  leaves  Savannah— Is  lost  hi  the  woods— Embarks  for  England— His  slate  of 
mind  on  the  voyage— He  landa  at  Deal,  and  descrihes  his  own  hnperfect  sUte  of  fidth— 
Advantages  which  be  deilved  tnm  his  mission  to  Georgia. 
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CHAPTER  IW  p.  80. 

Wesley  exhorts' White&eld  not  to  pnrsne  hlB  voyage,  in  oonseqaenoe  of  a  lot  which  he  b' 
cast Whitefield's  ezoen  of  devotion  at  Ozfonl— He  experiences  the  new  birth- 
ordained  at  Qloucestor ^Wliitefleld  oflBdates  in  London  with  saocesB^OfBdates  in  4 

village  in  Hampshire— Beaolves  to  go  to  Oeoigiar-Preachet  at  Bristol— Becomes  exce*g- 
ingly  popalar  in  that  dty^His  qnallBcattons  as  an  orator— Followed  by  crowds  ij 

Lmidon— Excites  jealousy  concerning  his  doctrine Wesley  arrives  in  London  as  acx 

as  Whitefield  leaves  it Wesley  meets  Peter  Boehler Boehler  convinces  him 

unbelief Wesley  begins  to  exhort  people  as  he  travels— He  resolves  not  to  oonfi 

himself  to  a  Ibrm  of  prayer— Is  persuaded  by  Boehler  that  conversion  most  bo  m 

instantaneous  work ^The  Methodists  in  London  are  formed  into  bands— Their  rul 

Wesley  writes  to  Mr.  Law,  reprostching  him  for  not  having  tanght  hhn  the  necc, 

sity  of  a  saving  fiuth Law's  answer— --Oharles  Wesl^  is  oofi«ertsd ^Wesley  ^ 

conversion— His  conduct  at  Mr.  Hntton's Mn.  Hntton  complains  to  Samuel — 

Samuel's  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  his  two  brothers ^Wesley  sets  oat  for  Hermhu 


. 


CHAPTER  v.,  p.  104. 


The  Bohemian  Chorch ^Effect  of  WlckUife's  writings ^Religions  wars ^Expulsion  c  € 

the  Protestants Oomenius  writes  the  history  of  his  Church ChrlstJan  David  incit(|« 

the  Protestants  to  emigrate— He  obtains  pemdeslon  Ibr  them  to  settle  on  ZtniendorfV 

estates Count  Zinxendorf They  name  this  settlement  Hermhut Debate  whetbfir 

they  shall  Join  the  Lutheran  Church,  decided  by  lot ^Zinsendorf  banished- He  entere 

tnto  orders— Wesley  visits  him  at  Marienbom— His  opinions  concerning  Justification 

Wesley  proceeds  to  Hermhut Discipline  of  the  Moravians— Tbdr  scandalous  lan- 
guage at  one  time ^Wesley  hears  Ghrbtian  David  preach— He  returns  to  Ekigland. 


CHAPTER  VI.,  p.  126. 

Wesley  addreaei  an  enlstte  to  the  Church  of  Hermhut— He  ol^Jects  to  the  Count's  authority 
— His  opinion  of  nis  own  spiritual  state— Delamotte  censures  him— He  acoompaoleseome 

crfanbuds  to  Tybnra— Interview  with  Bishop  Gibson Charla  Wesley's  second  falter* 

view Raptures  of  the  converts ^Whitefield  returns  flpom  Georgia  to  raise  oontri> 

buttons  for  building  an  orphan-house  there— Love-ltests  in  Fetter-lane Whitefield 

thinks  of  preaching  without-doora,  because  the  church  wss  not  laige  enough  Ibr  his 
hearers— He  goes  to  Bristol— Preaches  out  of  doors  to  the  oolliera  in  Eingswood— He 
resolves  to  preach  in  defiance  of  ecclesiastical  authority— He  lonp  for  persecution- He 
invites  Wesley  to  take  his  pUwe  at  Bristol— Wesley  consults  the  Bible  upon  the  sul^t. 

CHAPTER  VII.,  p.  145. 

Wesley  at  Bristol ^Whitefield  lays  the  fiitt  stone  of  a  school  for  the  colliers'  children  at 

Kingswood Wesley   commences   field-preaching    after   Whitefield's    example 

Paroxysms  of  MethodloDi Case  of  ThonuM   Haydon Correflpondenoe  with  hii 

brother  Samuel Conversion  of  J(dm  Maxfield ^Exultatlon  of  Yfaikj  at  the  effect 

which  he  produces Bands  formed Pint  meetliig-house  built Wesley  is  called 

to  London. 

CHAPTER  VIU^  p.  161. 

Lay-preaching  contended  ibr— Opposed  by  Charles  Wesley Whitefield  in  HoorfleUs 

Wesl^  at  BUckheath Fits  in  London Origtai  of  the  French  Prophets— They 

produce  diq>utes  among  the  Methodists ^Whitefidd  produces  the  same  paroxysms  as 

Weslf^ — ^Samuel  argues  against  these  extravagances Wesl«y  accused  of  bdtag  a  Pa- 
pist  Character  of  Oiarlcs  Wesley's  preaching Onnemonies  at  an  evening  meeting 

Wesl^s  mother  becomes  a  oonvortr— Letter  from  Ssmuel  on  that  occssion ^Death 

of  Samuel  Wesley Wedey's  view  of  the  dilTerence  between  himself  and  the  Clergy 

Cases  of  supposed  possession Charles  less  crednloas  than  his  brother. 


Contents, 


CHAPTER  IX.,  p.  183. 

w  of  the  luBtoiy  of  Cbrbtfanity  in  England Christianity  long  confined  to  cities ^Im- 
perfect conveniiHi  of  tfae  people Paganism  recruited  in  this  island  l)y  the  Saxons  and 

Danes ^Advantages  of  the  Papacy Oormption  of  the  Roman  Chnrch Reforma- 
tion  ^Numl)er  of  cla^  iz\)nrioiidy  diminished Cleigy  impoverished Conform- 
ing clergy  at  the  Reformation The  seqaestered  clergy State  of  the  church  at  the 

Restoration Evil  produced  l^  conforming  Puritans,  and  by  the  cjecUnent  of  slnoerer 

men Conduct  of  the  clergy ^Miaeipplication  of  the  fines- — ^De^  of  discipline—^ 

Want  of  zeal  in  port  owing  to  the  constitution  of  the  church Its  want  of  auxiliaries 

GrowUi  of  towns^ Growth  of  infidelity — --Exertions  agaiiMt  Popery Advan- 
tages of  the  Reformation &norance  61  UUJ  iiiWur  brdersj-^-Measures  required  for 

completing  the  T^fl«hrml^♦iftn^3^w^f^^py*B  <TnmPdnte  ol^ject^HiB  hopes  and  indefinite 
proepectB.  - 

CHAPTER  X.,  p.  209. 

i'erence  with  the  Moravians— Molther  opposes  certain  orrois  of  Wesley He  advances 

\  others  in  oppoeltton  to  them Westey  repairs  to  London  in  consequence The  difier- 

>  enoe  heoomes  greater He  prepares  for  a  soMiration,  and  provides  a  place  of  meeting  at 

the  Foondry Extravagant  language  of  the  Moravians Wesley  withdraws  from 

them He  addresBes  an  epistle  to  the  Moravian  Church ^Many  of  his  friends  adhere 

to  the  Brethren ^Peter  Boehler  arrives  in  England Wesley  confers  with  him  and 

Spangenberg Re>union  ineffectually  proposed Conference   between  Wesley  and 

JUnaendorf Wes^y  proclaims  the  breach  to  the  world ^Dedicates  the  Journal  in 

wfaidi  this  is  done  to  the  Moravian  Church CSianges  his  tone,  and  couures  the  Mora- 

Tiana ^Aocredtts  the  calumnleB  against  them Whitefield  writes  agahist  them. 

CHAPTER  XL,  p.  223. 

WUteflekl  diftefs  from  Wesley  concerning  predestination,  and  wishes  to  avoid  the  diqpute-^- 

Writes  from  AmCTica  to  express  his  dmierence  of  opinion Acourt  brin^i  thequestion 

forward  in  London Wesley  pubUahes  his  eermon  against  predestination Wbitefield 

aoRunesa  tone  of  superiority Extravagance  of  Whitefleld%  language HestUlafTects 

to  look  for  persecutko ^Reproves  Wesley  for  his  notions  of  perfection,  and  for  not 

owning  election ^Exhorts  him  to  be  humble— -Writes  against  him Copies  of  his 

Inters  distributed  at  the  Foundry Cennick  employed  at  Kingswood Writes  to 

Whitefield.  complaining  that  the  Wesleys  preached  fiUse  doctrines Wesley  charges 

him  wHh  this ^Exdudes  Cennick  and  his  party Whitefield  sailB  for  fkigland 

Fiads  his  popularity  diminished ^Is  under  pecuniary  emharrasBments Correspond- 
ence with  Wesley Breach  between  them. 

CHAPTER  XII.,  p.  238. 

Garks  Wesley  Inclined  to  the  Moravians Wed^'s  fteling  of  discontent  in  youth Steps 

towards  sdikon CLB8S>money Class-leaders Itinerant Field-preaching 

Lsy-praadief*— Besisted  at  first  1^  the  We8l<7B Necessity  of  assistants Thomas 

Mjwfcwi ^Wesley  bears  hhn  preach,  and  assents  to  the  practice—— John  Nelson—- 

Woky  vUta  hhn  at  Bifstall Wesley  goes  to  Newcastle. 

CHAPTER  XHL,  p.  258. 

St&te  of  Methodtam Death  of  Mrs.  Wesley Wesley'^  sisters Conduct  of  his  brother- 

in^aw  Hall ^His  sister  Wright His  brother-in-law  Whitelamb Wesley  preaches 

(9on  his  CfUher's  grave Letter  from  Whitelamb Converts  at  E^worth The 

CQiate  at  li^worth  refuses  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  Wesley. 

CHAPTER  XIV.,  p.  271. 

inoe  of  the  Methodists Wesl 

ococeraing  Iran Charles  Wesley  taken  up  for  a  Jacobite John  Wesley  and  Beau 

Saih— -Blots  at  Bristol—- Outrages  at  Weduesbury — John  Nelson  pressed  for  a 


xiy  CotttenU, 

taldier OresB  mtaoondnct  of  the  magbtratea ^Nebtm's'enthaslASDi' and  _       , 

Tho  Oounten  of  Huntingdon  obtains  hia  diacbanee— Kaxfleld  prened  in  Oomwall —  | 

Weatey  attacked  by  the  mob  In  Gorawall CharleB  Wesley  in  danger  at  Devizes — | 

Weal^li  appeal  oonoenilng  fidd-preadiing. 

CHAPTER  XV.,  p.  286. 

Boeoa  of  Itinennoy W^^sX-BadJsiaiJMMaJj^  Oornwall Cbance-converta Effed  t 

of  fleld-preaching— "dVedeyg  love  of  the  poor — -Hia  opinion  of  the  hig))^  rlairr^ — 


CHAPTER  XVI.,  p.  298. 

Bjnatiflea  Umaelf  ftnr  admitting 
—Bat  not  to'  afEsct  the  praise  of  learning-- — ^Defends  them  Itom  the  charge  of 

icnorant ^Hta  management  of  them -Their  ready  obedience  instanced  in  the  < 

^>fan  Jane— Some  of  the  ilist  preaches  withdraw—— Gonvenlon  of  John  Foi 


Wesley's  lay-coadjators ^He  JnatifJea  himself  fbr  admitting  them ^Advises  them  to  re: 

«  .      .  ,      — .  .  ^._         .^      -,       .  ^  .    .    .^       -        ,..     .^  of  bebljj! 

s  case    jf 

;  preaches  withdraw^— -Oonvenlon  of  John  Fare— <  X 

JohnThovpeL 

CHAPTER  XVHn  p.  306. 

John  Oliver-Severity  of  his  fiithei^FaUs  into  despair,  and  throws  himself  into  the  TivCT-|> 
Attempts  sidclde  a  second  time— Rnns  away  fhim  nomfr— Is  permitted  to  follow  his  own 

oonrae*  and  becomea  a  preacher John  Pawson— Opposed  by  his  fkther— His  vindlcatii .'« 

of  hhnaelf— The  fkther  is  converted— Pawson  becomes  melancholy— He  reodves  tiie 

aamirance— Becomes  a  preacher Alexander  Mather— Jofaia  the  rebels  in  ItiS— li 

delivered  to  Justice  by  his  fiither— Goes  to  London,  and  marries  there— Ot^ts  to  working 
at  his  bosineBB  aa  a  baker  on  Sundays— la  admitted  hy  Wesley  to  preach— Exoeasirv 
exertlona  at  this  thne— Oraelly  nsed  by  a  mob— Acooont  of  the  change  wronght  In  him 

hj  religion ^Thomas  Olivers— A  reprobate  boy  and  young  man— Affected  by  hearing 

Whit^ld-B^ted  by  one  of  Whitefield's  preachers -Attends  the  Methodists— IILi 
exertions  as  a  preacher— Suifers  dreadftilly  from  the  small-pox— Pays  all  hia  debts-^ 
Attacked  by  the  mob  at  Tarmoath^His  deliberation  concerning  marriage. 

.   CHAPTER  XVni.,  p.  324. 

John  Hafane— His  flnt  stage  of  doubt  and  despair— In  the  act  of  committing  blaq>bemy,  he 
la  frightened  by  a  bustard- Enlists  as  a  soldier— Is  driven  to  despair  ^  one  of  White- 
field's  preachere— Charles  Wesley  comforts  him- Goes  to  the  Oonttaient— Forms  a  society 
in  the  army  in  Slanders— Brings  one  of  his  comrades  to  a  court>martlal  for  blasphemy- 
Is  in  the  battle  of  Fontenoy— His  second  state  of  demair— He  continues  to  preach,  not- 
withstanding—Admitted as  a  travelling  preacher— The  disease  leaves  hhn  when  an  aid 
man— He  dies  In  Ihe  fUness  of  hope— —Sampson  Stanlforth— His  profligate  1109  in  the 
army— Converted  through  the  means  of  a  oonunde— Describes  a  vision  in  which  he  i$ 
persuaded  that  hia  sins  are  forgiven- Marries,  and  leaves  the  army— Settles  ss  a  preacher 

—His  happy  old  age George  Story— His  miscellaneous  reading— His  search  after  hap* 

ptoeas— Beoomea  an  unbeliever— Uneasiness  of  his  mfaid— Reasons  with  the  Methodists— 
Joins  them  from  the  worUnga  of  liis  own  mind— Never  beoomes  sn  cnthusiaBt. 

CHAPTER  XIX.,  p.  342. 

Provision  ibr  the  lay-preachera ^Allowance  for  their  wives ^Wesley  establishea  a  school 

at  Kingnvood System  of  education  there Lady  Maxwell ill  management  of  the 

school— Oonftrenoe  of  the  preachers. 

CHAPTER  XX.,  p.  348. 
Wesley's  doctrines  and  opinions ^The  moral  or  Adamic  Uw Spiritual  death,  or  tb^ 


soul  a  consequence  of  the  Fall Hence  the  necessity  of  a  new  bbrth—— Justification 

Sanctlflcation Instantaneous  deliverance  fTom  sbi Salvation What  ]»  faith  ? 

Revelation,  a  perpetual  thing The  inward  evidence  of  CibristJanity Faith,  the 

free  gift  of  God^ witness  of  the  Spirit Assurnnce  reasonably  explained Perfec- 
tion  (%ain  of  beings ^Diabolical  agency Day  of  Judgment ^The  VQlennlom 

— <)ph>ionB  oonoemhig  the  brute  creation Wesley's  perfect  charity. 
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CHAPTER  XXL,  p.  372. 

dpUx&e  of  the  MethodlBts ^Wesley'b  supremacy OrcidtB Helpers*  in  what  nuuuier 

I  admitted ^The  twelve  rales  of  a  Helper Forbidden  to  engage  in  trade Advice 

Irefliiecting  their  diet Frequent  change  of  preacbers Early  preaching Local 

Leaders Bands Select  banda— Watch-nights— Love-fiBasts 

t  of  the  chapels ^Tbeir  stmcture  and  plan Fsahnody.  .^ 

CHAPTER  XXn.,  p.  390. 

in  Wales Orlgfai  of  the  Jumpers ^Methodism  in  Scotland ^Whiteileld 

jivified  thither Oomdoct  of  the  AsM>cIate  Presbytery  of  the  Seoeders  towards  him 

I  Attacked  fhnn  the  po^t  at  Aberdeen His  sacoess  in  Scotland Finds  access  to 

i  of  rank whitef&eldlB  talents  not  to  be  estimated  "by  bis  printed  works His 

er  ofpreacbir^ Scene  at  Oambushmg Opposition  of  tne  Seoeders Their 

lenmity  to  wesky Wesley  complains  of  the  indifference  of  the  Scotch His  ophiion 

tof  John  Knox Arrested  at  Edinburgh Thomas  Taylor's  adventnres  at  Glasgow. 


CHAPTER  XXIII.,  p.  407. 

.'Ie£indism  in  IrelflXMl ^Fterodons  saperstition  mingled  with  Christianity Attachment  of 

the  Irfdi  to  Popery The  Refbnnation  ir^urions  to  Ireland ^Berkeley's  hints  for 

converting  Uie  people— Wesley's  &voarabIe  opinion  of  the  Irish The  Methodists 

are  nicknamed  Saddlers Riots  against  them  at  Cork Whitefleld  nearly  murdered 

at  Dublin Animosity  of  the  Oatholics ^Thomas  Walsh— He  renounces  the  Romish 

Church— Becomes  a  Methodist— Preaches  in  Irish— Sanctity  of  his  character— Wesley 
beccnneB  pofRilar  in  Irdand— CSoses  of  Methodism— The  plunder  of  a  wreck  restored.. 

CHAPTER  XXIV.,  p.  427. 

Wesley  in  middfe  8f&— GharlfiB  Wesley  marries John  takes  counsel  concerning  marriage 

Marries  Mrs.  Vlselle ^Her  jealousy  and  insufferable  conduct ^Their  separation 

Tendeiicy  of  Methodism  to  schism ^Wesley  fiivours  the  arguments  of  the  Separa- 
tists—But  opposes  the  separation James  Wheatley James  Kelly Scheme  of  the 

Rdlyaa  Univeml&Bts Antinomianism ^Exoesses  at  Everton Wesley  sospects 

thdr  real  diaracter Oontrover^  with   Ifflshop    Lavington — With   Warburton 

Geotge  Ben ^Maxfldd  separates  from  Wesley ^Prophecy  of  the  end  of  the  world 

Weriey'S  Primitive  Physio He  recovers  from  a  consumption ^His  epitaph,  written 

byUmael£ 

CHAPTER  XXV.,  p.  459. 

t'rogresof  Odvinistic  Methodism ^Whltefidd's  courtship— His  marriage ^He  preaches 

in  Moorftelito  duiim;  the  Whitsun-holidays First  Methodist  Tabernacle  built ^Lady 

Huntiittikni ^Whttefield  invited  to  preach  at  her  house She  becomes  the  patronera 

of  tbeOdvinistic  Methodists Founds  a  semlnazy  for  them  at  Trevecca -Death  of 

'Whitefleld ^Minutes  of  Gonlkrenoe  in  1771 ^Lady  Huntingdon  offended  at  theee 

mlnulei ^Blr.  Fletcher ^Mr.  Shirl^s  circular  letter  concerning  the  minutes 

Meeting  at  the  Gonference  and  apparent  reconciliation Controvert Mr.  Toplady 

Fletdier's  controversial  writingH ^Abuse  of  Wesley W^Jfy*"  »»rmop  T'Pftjl 

FreeOraoe. 

CHAPTER  XXVI.,  p.  491. 

W»by  attempts  to  form  a  union  of  clergvmen Bev.  William  Grimsbaw Dr.  Coke 

^Tendency  to  Schism Erasmus  lOie  Greek  bishop Baptism  by  immersion 

WesleylB  manner  of  dealing  with  cnxv  people Cases  of  Infidelity ^His  own  stage 

of  doabk ^He  encourages  a  certain  kind  of  insanity ^Is  easily  duped His  exces- 

£ve  credulity ^He  pubUahes  the  Azminian  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn.,  p.  503. 

Methodism  in  America Society  formed  in  New  York  by  Philip  Embury  and  Capt^ 

Webb Mr.  Westey  sends  preachers ^Thelr  pitigreag  interrupted  by  the  war- 
Wesley's  "  Calm  Address" Attacked  by  Caleb  Evans ^Defended  by  Mr.  Fletcher— 

Wesl^'s  Observations  on  Liberty,  In  reply  to  Dr.  Price ^He  instructs  his  preachers    ta 

America  to  reftvln  flnom  politics The  Enf^Ush  preachers  obliged  to  fly The  sec  ti- 1 

rian  clergy  revise  to  administer  the  ordinances  to  the  Methodists Impossibility    cf  I 

obtaining  efriscopal  ordination  in  America The  American  Methodists  ordain 

themselves Asbury  sets  this  aside,  and  refers  the  affair  to  Mr.  Wesley Wes^ 

resolves  to  ordain  priests  for  Ameriffl,  and  consecrates  Dr.  Gokeas  a  bkthop His  leti 

of  ordination Dr.  Coke  sslls  for  New  York Meets  Asbury Coofermoe  at  Kii, 

more Scheme  of  the  Methodist  Church  hi  America ^Their  address  to  Waahing 

Foundation  of  Ookeebury  GoUeee Discipline  of  the  OoUege Popularity  of 

Ooke ^He  makes  himself  obnoxious  by  oreaaxing  against  slaveiy Fx>rest-preach 

Riotous  devotion  at  thdr  meeUngs Jieqjambi  Abbott ^Rule  respecting  qptritu< 

liquors Odd  places  in  which  Dr.  Ooke  preached— He  oompUdns  of  the  lootfion)  of 

the  preachers ^Bapid  increase  of  the  Methodists. 

CHAPTER  XXVm.,  p.  529. 

Methodism  in  the  West  Indies ^Mr.  GHlbert  forms  a  society  in  Antigua John  1 

History  of  an  Irish  family Coke  is  driven  to  the  West  Indies He  is  weU  reoei^i 

at  Antigua Ylsits  the  neighbouring  islands His  seoond  voyage  to  the  West  Vrnpei 

Lands  in  Baibadoes Methodism  proscribed  in  St.  Eustatius Rash  conduct  of 

Dr.  Coke— He  is  hospitably  entertained  in  Jamaica Begs  money  for  the  WcA 

Indian  missions Methodists  become  unpopular  in  the  Islands Effects  of  enthusiaAO 

Riots ^Nnmbera  at  the  Ume  of  Weald's  death. 

CHAPTER  XXIX.,  p.  542. 

Settlement  of  the  Oonferenoe       Offence  given  by  the  Deed  of  Declaration Eaiy  terms  of 

admission Dress Amusements Laushter Kingswood  School Year^ 

covenant Alarming  sermons Effects  of  Methodiom  upon  the  educated  claasea — » 

Riches ^little  real  reformation  in  the  great  body Moral  miracles Prisons — ^ 

Effect  of  Methodism  upon  the  clergy -Political  effects Wesl<>y  ordains  preacben 

for  Scotland ^Injudicious  conduct  of  some  magiatnUw  in  T  linnalnahira— 'WeslcT's 

letter  to  the  bishop. 

CHAPTER  XXX.,  p.  573. 

Wesley  in  old  age His  ezoelloit  health  and  spirits Cured  of  a  hydrocele Rnnoves 

firom  the  Foundry  to  the  City-road Lay-preachers  Jealous  of  Charles Mrs.  Wright 

Musical  talents  of  Charles's  sons — --One  of  them  becomes  a  Papist Wesley's 

letter  upon  this  snl^t His  controversy  with  the  Roman  CalhoUcs Account  of 

his  health  in  his  72nd  year He  outlives  all  his  flrvt  disciples— -Death  of  Mr.  Fletcher 

Wesl^s  extraordinary  health  in  old  age He  begins  to  feel  decay  in  his  84th  yisr 

^Death  of  Charles  Wesley Wesley  closes  his  cash  accounts His  last  letters  to 

America His  death ^Ues  In  state  in  the  chiqp^ State  of  the  ConnectioD  at  his 

death Ooncluskm. 
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CHAPTER  L 

FAMILY  OF  THE  WBSLEYS. — JOHN  WSSLET's  CHILDHOOD  AKD 
EDUCATION. 

The  eect,  or  Sodety,  as  they  would  call  themselTes,  of  MethodlBts,  has 
existed  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century :  they  have  their  seminaries 
and  their  hierarcliy,  their  own  regulations,  their  own  manners,  their 
own  literature :  in  England  they  form  a  distinct  people,  an  imperium  in 
mperio :  tiiej  are  extending  widely  in  America ;  and  in  both  countries 
tliej  number  their  annual  increase  by  thousands.  The  history  of  their 
founder  is  little  known  in  his  native  land  beyond  the  limits  of  those 
who  are  termed  the  religious  public ;  and  on  the  Continent  it  is  scarcely 
known  at  alL  In  some  of  his  biographers  ^  the  heart  has  been  wanting 
to  nnderstand  his  worth,  or  the  will  to  do  it  justice ;  others  have  not 
possesaed  freedom  or  strength  of  intellect  to  perceive  wherein  he  was 
erroDeoas. 

It  has  been  remarked,  with  much  complacency,  by  the  Jesuits,  that 
in  the  year  of  Luthei^s  birth  Loyola  was  bom  also  :*  Providence,  they 
say,  having  wisely  appointed  that  when  so  large  a  portion  of  Christen- 
dom was  to  be  separated  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church  by  means  of 
the  great  German  heresiarch,  the  great  Spanish  saint  should  establish 
an  order  by  which  the  catholic  faith  would  be  strenuously  supported  in 
Sarope,  and  disseminated  widely  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world.    Vol- 

*  Mr.  Ridiard  Watson,  in  his  *  Obwr-  is  his  tendency  to    "  resolve    religion 

^oos  on  Soothey's  Life  of  Wesley/  into  either  enthnsiasm  or  the  result  of 

vhOe  be  admits  that  •*  the  narrative  is  natural  causes." — [Ed.] 
creditable  to  his    literary  character,"        '  **  It  can  scarcely  be  now  a  matter 

aod  eTCB  that  it  deserves  ''the  higher  of  donbt,  whether  Loyola  or  Lnther 

pniie  of  considerable  candonr  "  and  of  was  the  agent  designated  by  Providence 

^'iotesded  impartiality,"  accuses    him  for  good.     Providence  must  be  allowed 

of  being  wanting  in  ^*  theological  quali-  in   both  cases ;   but  in  the  one  there 

ticstioDs  and   the  illuminations  which  was  permission  of  evil,  in  the  other  the 

a  spiritoal  mind  imparts "  (pp.  2,  3).  appointment  of  means  to  benefit  and 

The  chief  point  in  which  this  deficiency  bless  mankind."  —  Watson,  p.   28. — 

>^>ovs  itMO^  aiiooiding  to  Mr.  Watson,  [Ed.] 

B 
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taire  and  Wesley  were  not  indeed  in  like  manner  children  of  the  sar 
year,  but  they  were  contemporaries  through  a  longer  course  of  time ;  ai 
the  influences  which  they  exercised  upon  their  age  and  upon  posterit  fa 
have  been  not  less  remarkably  opposed.    While  the  one  was  scatterir  Z 
with  pestilent  activity,  the  seeds  of  immorality  and  unbelief,  the  othc  ^ 
with  equally  unweariable  zeal,  laboured  in  the  cause  of  religious  entb  r- 
siasm.    The  works  of  Voltaire  have  found  their  way  wherever  t  he 
French  language  is  read ;  the  disciples  of  Wesley  wherever  the  Engli  ah 
is  spoken.    The  principles  of  the  arch-infidel  were  more  rapid  in  tin  ar 
operation :  he  who  aimed  at  no  such  evil  as  that  which  he  contribut  ed 
so  greatly  to  bring  about,  was  himself  startled  at  their  progress :  in  1  lis 
latter  days  he  trembled  at  the  consequences  which  he  then  foresaw ;  aiid 
indeed  his  remains  had  scaroely  mouldered  in  the  grave,  before  tbcue 
consequences  brought  down  the  whole  febric  of  government  in  Frantpe, 
overturned  her  altars,  subverted  her  throne,  carried  guilt,  devastatic^i, 
and  misery  into  every  part  of  his  own  country,  and  shook  the  rest  of 
Europe  Uke  an  earthquake    Wesley's  doctrines,  meantime,  were  slowly 
and  gradually  winning  their  way ;  but  they  advanced  every  succeeding 
year  with  accelerated  force,  and  their  effect  must  ultimately  be  more 
extensive,  more  pow;erful,  and  more  permanent,  for  he  has  set  mightier 
principles  at  work.    Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  I  would 
represent  these  eminent  men,  like  agents  of  the  good  and  evil  principles, 
in  all  things  contrasted :  the  one  was  not  all  darkness,  neither  was  the 
other  all  light 

The  history  of  men  who  have  been  prime  agents  in  tbose  great  moral 
and  intellectual  revolutions  which  from  time  to  time  take  place  among 
mankind,  is  not  less  important  than  that  of  statesmen  and  conquerors. 
If  it  has  not  to  treat  of  actions  wherewith  the  world  has  rung  from  side 
to  side,  it  appeals  to  the  higher  part  of  our  nature,  and  may  perhaps 
excite  more  salutary  feelings,  a  worthier  interest,  and  wiser  meditations. 
The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  his  rival  of  France,  appear  at  this  day 
infinitely  insignificant,  if  we  compare  them  with  Luther  and  Loyola ; 
and  there  may  come  a  time  when  the  name  of  W^ley  will  be  more 
generally  known,  and  in  remoter  regions  of  the  globe,  than  that  of 
Frederic  or  of  Catherine.  For  the  works  of  such  men  survive  them, 
and  continue  to  operate,  when  nothing  remains  of  wordly.  ambition  but 
the  memory  of  its  vanity  and  its  guilt. 

The  founder  of  the  Methodists  was  emphatically  of  a  good  family,  in 
the  sense  wherein  he  himself  would  have  used  the  term.  Bartholomew 
Wesley,^  his  great  grandfather,  studied  physic '  as  well  as  divinity  at 

1  Bartholomew  Wesley    ia    said    to  and  Charles  II.  to  then*  enemies.     LoTd 

have    been    the    fanatical  minister    of  Clarendon's    accoant,   however,  diffeis 

Charmoathy  Dorsetshire,  who  had  nearly  from  this ;  he  sayB  that  the  man  was 

been  the  means  of  delivering  Lord  Wilmot  a  weaver,  and  had  been  a  soldier;  but 
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W  UmTersity,  a  practice  not  unusual  at  that  time : '  he  was  ejected, 
f  the  Act  of  Unifonnity,  from  the  living  of  Allington,  in  Dorsetshire ; 


Ir.  Wesley-  had  received  a  Umversity 
IbtcatioD. 

Samod  Weslej,  the  elder,  was  a 
student  in  a  dissenting  academy,  kept 
l*T  Mr.  Veal,  at  Stepney ;  and,  according 
t>  John  Bunton,  was  *' educated  upon 
cbahty  "  there ;  an  inTidious  exprrasion, 
nteanii^  nothing  more  than  that  the 
fxi€iids  of  his  parents  assisted  in  giving 
him  an  edncation  which  his  mother  could 
not  have  afforded.  He  distinguished 
hinaclf  there  by  his  ftdlity  in  versify- 
iog ;  aod  the  year  after  his  removal  to 
O^ord,  pabliahed  a  volume  entitled, 
''Maggots,  or  poems  on  several  subjects 
Bever  before  handled.**  A  whimsical 
portraat  of  the  anonymous  author  was 
prefixcdt  representing  him  writing  at 
a  table,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  with 
a  maggot  on  his  forehead:  underneath 
are  these  words : — 

"^  In*s  own  defence  the  author  writes, 
Eeeame  when  this  foul  maggot  bites 

He  ne'er  can  rest  in  quiet. 
Which  makes  him  make  so  sad  a  face, 
He*d  beg  your  worship  or  your  grace 

Unsighty  miseen  to  buy  it.* 


It  was  by  the  proSts  of  this  work, 
and  by  composing  elegies,  epitaphs,  and 
ep:thaiamiuma,  for  his  friend  John 
Duaion,  who  traded  in  these  articles, 
and  kept  a  stock  by  him  ready  made, 
that  Mr.  Wesley  supported  himself  at 
Oxford:  not  as  I  have  erroneously 
stated  (after  Dr.  Whitehead)  by  what 
he  earned  in  the  University  itself.  «*  He 
usually  wrote  too  fast,"  says  Dunton, 
"  to  write  welL  Two  hundred  couplets 
a  day  are  too  many  by  two-thirds  to 
be  wdl  furnished  with  all  the  beauties 
aod  the  graces  of  that  art.  He  wrote 
very  much  for  me  both  in  pro*e  and 
rene,  though  I  shall  not  name  over  the 
titles,  in  regard  1  am  altogether  as 
unwilling  to  see  my  name  at  the  bottom 
of  them,  as  Mr.  Wesley  would  be  to 
subscribe  his  own." 

DoatoQ  and  Wesley  were  brothers-in- 
law,  and  when  the  former  wrote  his 
**  IJA  and  Errors,"  they  were  not  upon 


amicable  terms.  Danton  could  not 
forgive  him  for  having  published  a  letter 
concerning  the  education  of  the  Dissenters 
in  their  private  academies.  It  appears, 
however,  by  his  own  account,  that  Mr. 
Wesley,  little  as  he  had  to  spare,  had 
lent  him  money  in  his  distrcMses;  and 
Dunton,  even  while  he  satirises  him, 
acknowledges  that  he  was  a  generous, 
good-humoured,  and  pious  man. 

Mr.  2Iichols  (Literary  Anecdotes, 
vol.  ii.  p.  84)  says  that  Mr.  Wesley's 
house  was  burnt  twice.  John,  how- 
ever, only  says  that  the  villains  sevaal 
times  attempted  to  bum  it.  tie  had 
made  great  progress  in  his  laborious 
work  upon  the  Book  of  Job,  having 
collated  all  the  copies  he  could  meet 
with  of  the  original,  and  the  Greek  and 
other  versions  and  editions.  All  these 
labours  were  destroyed:  but  in  the 
decline  of  life  he  resumed  the  task, 
though  oppressed  with  gout  and  palsy, 
through  long  habit  of  study.  Among 
other  assistances  he  particularly  ac- 
knowledges that  of  his  three  sons,  aod 
his  friend  Maurice  Johnaon. 

The  book  was  printed  at  Mr.  Bowyer's 
press.  How  much  is  it  to  be  wished 
that  the  productions  of  all  our  great 
presses  had  been  recorded  with  equal 
diligence! 

The  Ditaertationes  n»  Zibrttm  Jobi, 
1  have  never  seen;  but  I  learn  from 
Mr.  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes  (vol.  ▼. 
p.  212),  that  a  curious  emblematical 
portrait  of  the  author  is  prefixed  to  the 
volume.  It  **  represents  Job  in  a  chaii* 
of  state,  dressed  in  a  robe  bordered 
with  fur,  sitting  beneath  a  gateway, 
on  the  arch  of  which  is  written  Job 
Patriabcha.  He  bears  a  sceptre  in 
his  hand,  and  in  the  back-ground  are 
seen  two  of  the  Pyramids  of  Eg3rpt. 
His  position  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  idea  given  us  by  the  Scriptures  in 
the  book  of  Job,  chap.  xxix.  7  :  <  When 
I  went  out  to  the  gate  through  the  city, 
when  I  prepared  mj  seat  in  the  street  :* 
accoiding  to  the  custom  of  those  times 
of  great  men  sitting  at  the  gate  of  the 
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and  the  medical  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  from  motives  of 
charily^  became  then  the  means  of  his  support    John  his  son  was 


city  to  decide  caiuee.  The  sabecription 
on  a  tablet  beneath  hb  feet,  An,  cetat. 
cirdUr  LXX.  Quia  m\hi  tribuat  f 
mark  It  out  as  the  quaint  device  of  a 
man  in  years  who  thought  himself 
neglected." 

Garth  and  Swift  have  mentioned 
Wesley  with  contempt;  and  Pope  in- 
troduced him  in  the  Dunciad,  in  com- 
pany with  Watts.  Both  names  were 
enuied  in  the  subsequent  editions.  Pope 
felt  ashamed  of  having  spoken  inju- 
riously of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Watts, 
who  was  entitled  not  only  to  high  re- 
spect for  his  talents,  but  to  admiration 
for  his  innocent  and  holy  life :  and  he 
had  become  intimate  with  Samuel 
Wesley  the  younger.  That  excellent 
man  exerted  himself  in  every  way  to 
assist  his  father,  when  the  latter  had 
lost  all  hope  of  the  preferment  which 
he  once  had  reason  to  expect 

««Time,"  says  Mr.  Badcock,  ««had 
so  far  gotten  the  better  of  his  fuiy 
against  Sir  Robert  (Walpole),  as  to 
<£ange  the  satirist  into  the  suppliant. 
I  have  seen  a  copy  of  verses  addressed 
to  the  great  Minister^  in  behalf  of  his 
poor  and  aged  parent.  But  I  have  seen 
something  much  better.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  letter  of  this  poor  and 
aged  parent^  addressed  to  his  son 
Samuel,  in  which  he  gratefully  acknow- 
ledges his  filial  duty  in  terms  so  affect- 
ing, that  I  am  at  a  loss  which  to  admire 
most,  the  gratitude  of  the  parent,  or 
the  aJSection  and  generosity  ot  the  child. 
It  was  written  when  the  good  old  man 
was  nearly  fourscore,  and  so  weakened 
by  a  palsy  as  to  be  incapable  of  directing 
a  pen,  unless  with  his  left  hand.  I 
presenre  it  as  a  curious  memorial  of 
what  will  make  Wesley  applauded  when 
his  wit  is  fofgotten.*' — f  Literary  Anec- 
dotes,' Tol.  V.  p.  220. 

The  only  works  of  the  elder  Wesley 
which  I  have  met  with,  are  the  two 
following,  which  were  probably  his 
most  sucoessfiil  publications. 

The  History  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
Tene,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty 


Sculptures,  in  two  volumes,  dedicated 
to  her  most  sacred  Majesty.  Vol.  i. 
From  the  Creation  to  the  Revolt  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  from  the  House  of  David. 
Vol.  ii.  From  that  Revolt  to  the  End 
of  the  Prophets. — Written  by  Samael 
Wesley,  A.M.,  Chaplain  to  his  Gi-ace 
John,  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Marquis 
of  Kormanby,  Author  of  the  Life  of 
Christ,  an  Heroic  Poem.  The  Cuts 
done  by  J.  Sturt  London :  printed  for 
Cha.  Harper,  at  the  Flower-de-luce, 
over  against  St  Dunstan's  Churchy  in 
Fleet-street     1704.     12ma 

The  History  of  the  New  Testament, 
representing  the  Actions  and  Miracles 
of  our  Blessed  Saviour  and  his  Apostles : 
attempted  in  Verse,  and  adorned  with 
152  Sculptures.  Written  by  Samuel 
Wesley,  A.M.,  Chaplain  to  the  Most 
Honourable  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby,  and  Author  of  the  Life  of 
Christ  an  Heroic  Poem.  The  Cuts  done 
by  J.  Sturt.  London :  printed  for  Cha. 
Harper,  at  the  Flower-de-luce,  over 
against  St  Dunstan's  Church,  in  Fleet- 
Bti-eet.     1701.     12mo. 

The  elder  Wesley  had  a  derk,  who 
was  a  Whig,  like  his  master,  and  a 
poet  also,  of  a  very  original  kind.  **  One 
Sunday,  immediately  after  Sermon,  he 
said,  with  an  audible  voice.  Let  us  sing 
to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  a  hymn 
of  my  own  composing.  It  was  short 
and  sweet  and  ran  thus : 

'King  William  is  come   home,  come 
home, 
King  William  home  his  come ! 
Therefore  let  us  together  sing 
The  hymn  that's  call'd  Te  I^um.' " 
Wesley's  Remarks  on  Mr.  BiiPa 
Farrago  Double-disHUed,    Work;, 
vol.  XV.  p.  109. 

*  "  Let  me,"  says  the  humble  mode- 
rator (Bishop  Croft),  *'  speak  a  word  to 
those  of  the  inferior  clergy  who  take 
upon  them  to  study  and  practise  physic 
for  hire:  this  must  needs  be  sinful,  as 
taking  them  off  from  their  spiritual  em- 
ployment     Had  they  studied  physic 
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t^Iucated  at  Kew  Iim  Hall,  Oxford,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth : 
iia  was  distingimhed  not  only  for  his  piety  and  diligence,  but  for  his 
progress  in  the  oriental  tongues,  by  which  he  attracted  the  particular 


before  they  entered  holy  orders,  and 
^  vooH  after  make  use  of  their  skill 
amcicg  tb«r  poor  neighbours  out  of 
charitj,  they  were  commendable:  but 
h^'ing  entered  on  a  spiritual  and  pastoral 
charge,  which  requires  the  whole  man, 
3sd  mare,  to  spend  their  time  in  this, 
ur  aoy  other  study  not  spiritual,  is  con- 
tnrr  to  their  vocation,  and  consequently 
siaful;  and  to  do  it  for  gain  is  sordid, 
nd  unworthy  their  high  and  holy  call- 
ifig.  But  iteceasitas  cogii  ad  tttrpia: 
the  maintenance  of  many  ministers  is  so 
small,  as  it  forces  them,  even  for  food 
and  raiment,  to  seek  it  by  otiier  employ- 
mat,  which  may  in  some  measure  ex- 
cuse them,  bat  mij^htily  condemns  those 
who  ahoald  provide  better  for  them." 

3  This  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
old  resource  of  ejected  ministers.  **  At 
the  banning  of  the  happy  raigne  of 
our  late  good  Queen  Elizabeth,  dirers 
commiasioaers  of  great  place,  being  au- 
thorized to  enquire  of  and  to  displace 
all  sodi  of  the  deigie  as  would  not  oon- 
fnrme  to  the  reformed  church,  one 
amongst  others  was  convented  before 
them,  who  being  asked  whether  he 
would  subscribe  or  no,  he  denied  it,  and 
so  coDsequently  was  adjudged  to  lose  his 
bcfiefice,  and  be  deprived  of  his  function ; 
wh&eopon,  in  his  impatience,  he  said. 
That  if  they,  meaning  ^  commissioners, 
held  this  course,  it  would  cost  many  a 
man*s  life.  For  which  the  commis- 
sioners called  him  back  againe,  and 
charged  him  that  he  had  spoke  treason- 
able and  seditions  words,  tending  to  the 
raysing  of  a  rebellion  or  some  tumult  in 
the  land,  for  which  he  should  receire 
the  reward  of  a  traitor.  And  being 
asked  whether  he  spake  those  words  or 
no,  he  acknowledged  it,  and  took  upon 
him  the  justification  thereof;  for,  said 
he,  ye  have  taken  from  me  my  living  and 
profession  of  the  ministrie.  Scholai-ship 
is  all  my  portion;  and  I  have  no  other 
meanes  now  left  for  my  maintenance 
but  to  turn  physitian,  and  before  I  shall 
be  absolute  master  of  that  mystery, 


God  he  knowes  how  many  men's  lives  it 
will  cost  For  few  physitians  use  to  try 
experiments  upon  their  own  bodies. 
With  us  it  is  a  profession  can  maintsine 
but  a  few ;  and  divers  of  those  more 
indebted  to  opinion  than  learning,  and 
(for  the  most  part)  better  qualified  in 
discoursing  of  their  fj-availes  than  in 
discerning  their  patients  maladies.  For 
it  is  growne  to  be  a  very  huswives  trade, 
where  fortune  pi-evailes  moie  than  skill. 
Their  best  bene&ctor,  the  Neapolitan, 
their  grand  signieur ;  the  Sorpego,  their 
gonfollinire ;  the  Sciatica,  their  peat 
marshall,  that  calles  the  muster-rolle  of 
them  all  together  at  every  spring  and 
fall,  are  all  as  familiar  to  her  aa  tho 
cuckow  at  Cankwood  in  May.  And  the 
cure  of  them  is  the  skill  of  every  good 
old  ladies  cast  gentlewoman ;  when  she 
gives  over  painting  she  falls  to  plaster- 
ing, and  shall  have  as  good  practice  as 
the  best  of  them  for  those  kinde  of 
diseases."— *  Art  of  Thriving,'  by 
Thomas  Powel.  Scott's  Somers'  Tracts, 
7.  200.  By  the  ancient  laws  of  Spain, 
no  monk  was  permitted  to  study  physic 
or  law ;  because  when  under  pretence  of 
studying  for  the  advantage  of  their 
brethren  they  had  acquired  either  of 
these  professions,  -the  Devil  used  to 
tempt  them  to  quit  their  monasteries, 
and  go  wandering  about  the  world.— 
Partida  1.  Tit.  7.  Ley,  28.  Baxter, 
after  he  was  fixed  at  Kidderminster,  as- 
sisted the  people  for  some  time  with  his 
advice  in  physic,  and  was  very  successful; 
but  finding  it  took  up  so  much  time  as 
to  be  burthensome,  he  at  length  fixed 
among  them  a  diligent  skilful  physician, 
and  bound  himself  to  him  by  promise, 
that  he  would  practise  no  more  in  com- 
mon cases.  The  excellent  Geoige 
Herbert  also  writes  in  a  like  manner,  in 
the  chapter  which  he  entitles,  *The 
Parson's  Completeness.'  The  country 
parson  desires  to  be  all  to  his  parish, 
and  not  onelv  a  pastour,  but  a  lawyer 
also,  and  a  physician. 
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notice  and  esteem  of  the  then  vice-chancellor,  John  Owen,*  a  man  whom 
the  Calvinistio  diBsenters  still  regard  as  the  greatest'  of  their  divines. 
If  the  government  had  continued  in  the  Cromwell  family,  this  patronage 
would  have  raised  him  to  distinction.  He  ohtained  the  living  of  Blaiid^ 
ford  in  his  own  county,  and  was  ejected  from  it  for  non-conformity : 
heing  thus  adrift,  he  thought  of  emigrating  to  Maryland,  or  to  Surinam, 
where  the  English  were  then  intending  to  settle  a  colony,  hut  reflection 
and  advice  determined  him  to  take  his  lot  in  hb  native  land.  There, 
hy  continuing  to  preach,  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  and  was 
four  times  imprisoned:  his  spirits  were  broken  by  the  loss  of  those 
whom  he  loved  best^  and  by  the  evil  days  :  he  died  at  the  early  age  of 
three  or  four  and  thirty ;  and  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  the 
vicar  of  Preston,  in  which  village  he  died,  would  not  allow  his  body  to 
be  buried  in  the  church.  Bartholomew  was  then  living,  but  the  loss  of 
this,  his  only  son,  brought  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

This  John  Wesley  married  a  woman  of  good  stock,  the  niece  of 
Fuller,  the  church  historian,  a  man  not  more  remarkable  for  wit  and 
quaintness  than  for  the  felicity  with  which  he  clothed  fine  thoughts  in 
beautiful  language.  He  left  two  sons,  of  whom  Samuel,  the  younger, 
was  only  eight  or  nine  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  The 
circumstances  of  his  father*s  life  and  sufferings,  which  have  given  him 
a  place  among  the  confessors  of  the  non-conformists,  were  likely  to 
influence  the  opinions  of  the  sou ;  but  happening  tx)  fall  in  with  bigoted 
and  ferocious  men,  he  saw  the  worst  part  of  the  dissenting  character. 
Their  defence  of  the  execution  of  King  Charles  offended  him,  and  he  was 

^Coiton  Mather  hai  preserved  a  choice  of  the  DieeenterB,  ''has  been  raised  to 
specimen  of  invective  against  Dr.  Owen,  imperial  dignitv  in  the  theological  world 
by  one  of  the  primitive  Quakers,  whose  by  Dr.  John  Owen." — **  A  young  mi- 
name  was  Fisher.  It  was,  indeed,  a  nister,*'  they  say,  *'  who  wishes  to  attain 
spedes  of  rhetoric  in  which  they  in-  eminence  in  his  profession,  if  he  has  not 
dolged  freely,  and  exceeded  all  other  the  works  of  John  Howe,  and  can  pro- 
sectarians.  Fisher  addi^ssed  him  thus:  cure  them  in  no  other  way,  sholild  sell 
"  Thoa  fiery  fighter  and  green-headed  his  coat  and  buy  them ;  and  if  that  will 
tnxmpeter ;  thou  hedgehog  and  grinning  not  suffice,  let  him  sell  his  bed  too,  and 
dog ;  thou  bastard,  that  tumbled  out  of  lie  on  the  floor ;  and  if  he  spend  his  days 
the  mouth  of  the  Babylonish  bawd ;  in  reading  them,  he  will  not  complain 
thou  mole;  thou  tinker;  thou  lizard;  that  he  lies  hard  at  night.'* — But'*  if 
thon  bell  of  no  metal,  but  the  tone  of  a  the  theological  student  should  part  with 
kettle ;  thou  wheelbarrow ;  thou  whirl*  his  coat,  or  his  bed,  to  procure  the  works 
pool,  thou  whirligig :  0  thou  firebrand  ;  of  Howe,  he  that  would  not  sell  his  shii't 
thou  adder  and  scorpion;  thou  louse;  to  procure  those  of  John  Oweti,  and  espe- 
thou  cow*duug ;  thou  moon-calf;  thou  daily  his  '  Exposition,'  of  which  every 
ragged  tatterdemallion ;  thou  Judas:  sentence  is  precious,  shows  too  much  re- 
thou  livest  in  philosophy  and  logic,  gard  for  his  body,  and  too  little  for  his 
which  are  of  the  Devil.**  immortal  mind." — *  History  of  the  Dis- 

*  **  The  name  of  Owen,"  says  Messrs.  senters,'  yol.  ii.  pp.  223,  236. 
Bogue  and  Bennet,  the  joint  historians 
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at  once  shocked  and  diagasted  by  their  Calf  a  Head  Club  ;^  so  much  so, 
that  he  sepurated  from  them,  and,  because  of  their  intolerance,  joined  the 
church  which  had  persecuted  his  father.  This  conduct,  which  was  the 
rault  of  fedingy  was  approved  by  his  ripe  judgment,  and  Samuel  Wesley 
continued  through  life  a  zealous  churchman.  The  feeling  which  urged 
him  to  this  step  must  have  been  very  powerful,  and  no  common  spirit 
was  required  to  bear  him  through  the  difBcul ties  which  he  brought  upon 
himstelf ;  for  by  withdrawing  from  the  academy  at  which  he  had  been 
placed,  he  so  far  ofifended  his  friends,  that  they  lent  him  no  farther  sup^ 
port^  and  in  the  latter  years  of  Charles  IL  there  was  little  disposition  to 
enoonnge  proselytes  who  joined  a  church  which  the  reigning  family  was 
labouring  to  subverts  But  Samuel  Wesley  was  made  of  good  mould : 
he  knew  and  could  depend  upon  himself :  he  walked  to  Oxford,  entered 
himself  at  Exeter  College  as  a  *'  poor  scholar,"  >  and  began  his  studies 
there  with  no  larger  a  fund  than  two  pounds  sixteen  shillings,  and  no 
prospect  of  any  future  supply.  From  that  time,  till  he  graduated,  a 
single  crown  was  all  the  assistance  he  received  from  his  friends.  He 
composed  exercises  for  those  who  had  more  money  than  learning ;  and 

^  So  Samael  Wesley  the  son  states,  in  a  note  to  his  elegy  npon  his  father. 
AooKpding  to  him,  if  bis  words  are  to  be  literally  understood,  the  separation  took 
place  when  Mr.  Wesley  was  but  a  boy.  There  is,  however,  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  was  of  age  at  the  time,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  note  neit  enraing. 

'  In  Dr.  Whitehead's  lives  of  the  Wesleys,  and  in  the  life  which  is  prefixed  to 
the  collected  edition  of  Mr.  Wesley's  works,  it  is  said  that  Wesley  the  &ther  was 
aboQt  nxteen  when  he  entered  himself  at  Exeter  College.  But  as  he  ¥ras  born 
**  about  the  year  1662,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,"  he  must  have  been  not  less 
than  two-and- twenty  at  that  time,  as  the  following  extracts  from  the  registers  of 
Exeter  College  will  prove: — 


Deposit  of  caatioD  money. 

Betnm  of  caution  money. 

Sept.  26. 

Dec.  22. 

1684.   Mro.  Hntchins  pro 

1686.  Samueli  Westley  pro 

Samuele  Westlcy,  paup. 

seipso,  3/. 

echol.  de  Dorchester,  3/. 

Ric.  Hutchios. 

Ric.  Hutchins. 

Guil.  Ci-abb. 

Samuel  Westley. 

Feb.  9. 

Jan.  10. 

16S6.    Mro.  Paynter  pro  Sam. 

1687.    Mi  hi  ipsi  pro  impensis. 

Westley,  p.  schol.  olim. 

Coll.  debitis  ad  fest 

admisso,  3/. 

Nat.  87.     3/. 

Gail.  Paynter. 

Jo.  Harris. 

To  these  extracts,  for  which  I  am  obliged  to  a  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  through 
the  means  of  a  common  friend,  tliese  explanatory  observatious  are  annexed.  *<  In 
the  eotries  of  deposits  tlie  name  first  signed  is  that  of  the  bursar,  as  R.  Hutchins, 
G.  Psyater :  the  name  which  follows  is  tliat  of  the  depositor  sometimes,  but  more 
madly,  that  of  his  tutor  or  friend.  Crabb  was  dean  of  the  college  when  Wesley 
entered. 

^  The  '  Fauper  Scholans'  was  the  lowest  of  the  four  conditions  of  members  not 
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he  gave  instniction  to  those  who  wished  to  profit  by  his  lessons ;  and 
thus  by  great  industry,  and  great  frugality,  he  not  only  supported  him- 
self, but  had  accumulated  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  when 
he  went  to  London  to  be  ordained.  Having  served  a  curacy  there  on© 
year,  and  as  chaplain  during  another  on  board  a  king's  ship,  he  settled 
upon  a  curacy  in  the  metropolis,  and  married  Susannah,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Annesley,  one  of  the  ejected  ministers. 

No  man  was  ever  more  suitably  mated  than  the  elder  Wesley.  The 
wife  whom  he  chose  was,  like  himself,  the  child  of  a  man  eminent 
among  the  Non-conformists,  and,  like  himself  in  early  youth  she  hod 
chosen  her  own  path :  she  had  examined  the  controversy  *  between  the 
Dissenters  and  the  Church  of  England  with  conscientious  diligence,  and 
satisfied  herself  that  the  schismatics  were  in  the  wrong.  The  dispute,  it 
must  be  remembered,  related  wholly  to  discipline ;  but  her  inq;uiries 

on  the  foundation,  as  the  annexed  table,  copied  from  one  pre6xed  to  the  Gantiao 
book,  shows : — 


Summs 

.    6^. 

tradendo! 

admissorum  ad  • 

Bursario  pro 

mensam         2.  Proprlam 

.    5/, 

ratione 

diyersaruni 

conditionum 

2.  Battallioram 

.    4*. 

"  I  understand  that  some  of  these  poor  scholars  were  servitors,  but  not  all. 

"There  seems  reason  to  suspect  that  Dec.  22,  1686,  in  the  fii-st  entry  of 
return,  should  be  1685 ;  for  otherwise  Samuel  Westley  will  appear  to  hare  had 
two  cautions  m  at  once ;  and  from  the  state  of  his  fin^oes  this  is  peculiarly  im* 
probable." 

llie  name  is  spelled  Westley,  with  a  i,  in  these  entries,  and  in  his  own  sig- 
nature. 

1  **  There  is  nothing  I  now  desire  to  lire  for  (says  Mrs.  Wesley,  in  a  letter 
to  her  son  Samuel,  dated  Oct.  11,  1709),  but  to  do  some  small  service  to 
my  children :  that,  as  I  have  brought  them  into  the  world,  I  may,  if  it  please 
God,  be  an  instrument  of  doinji;  good  to  their  souls.  I  had  been  several  years 
collecting  from  my  little  reading,  but  chiefly  from  my  own  observation  and 
experience,  some  things  which  I  hoped  might  be  useful  to  you  all.  I  had  be- 
gun to  correct  and  form  all  into  a  little  manual,  wherein  I  designed  you  should 
have  seen  what  were  the  particular  reasons  which  prevailed  on  me  to  believe 
the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  grounds  of  natural  religion,  together  with  the  mo- 
tives that  induced  me  to  embi-ace  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ ;  under  which  was 
comprehended  my  own  private  reasons  for  the  truth  of  revealed  religion ;  and 
because  I  was  educated  among  the  Dissentera,  and  there  was  something  re- 
markable in  my  leaving  them  at  so  early  an  age,  not  being  full  thirteen,  I  had 
drawn  up  an  account  of  the  whole  transaction,  under  which  I  had  included  the 
main  of  the  controversy  between  them  and  the  established  church,  as  far  as  it 
had  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  then  followed  the  reasons  which  had  deter- 
mined my  judgment  to  the  preference  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  had  fairly 
ti-anscribed  a  great  port  of  it,  but  before  I  could  finish  my  design,  the  fiarocs  con- 
sumed both  this  and  all  my  other  writings." 
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bad  not  stopt  there,  and  she  had  reasoned  herself  into  Sodnianism,  from 
whidi  she  was  reclaimed  by  her  husband.  She  was  an  admirable 
woman,  of  highly-improyed  mind,  and  of  a  strong  and  masculine  under- 
standing, an  obedient  wife,  an  exemplary  mother,  a  fervent  Christian. 
The  marriage  was  blest  in  aU  its  circumstances :  it  was  contracted  in 
the  prime  of  their  youth :  it  was  fruitful ;  and  death  did  not  divide 
them  till  they  were  both  full  of  days.  They  had  no  less  than  nine- 
teen children ;  but  only  three  sons  and  three  daughters  seem  to  have 
grown  np ;  and  it  is  probably  to  the  loss  of  the  others  that  the  father 
refers  in  one  of  his  letters,  where  he  says,  that  he  had  suffered  things 
more  grievous  than  death.  The  manner  in  which  these  children  were 
taught  to  read  is  remarkable :  ^  the  mother  never  began  with  them  till 
they  were  five  years  old,  and  then  she  made  them  learn  the  alphabet 
perfectly  in  one  day :  on  the  next  they  were  put  to  spell  and  to  read 
one  line,  and  then  a  verse,  never  learlng  it  till  they  were  perfect  in  the 
lesson. 

Mr.  Wesley  soon  attracted  notice  by  his  ability  and  his  erudition. 
Talents  found  their  way  into  public  less  readily  in  that  age  than  in 
the  present ;  and  therefore,  when  they  appeared,  they  obtained  atten- 
tion the  sooner.    He  was  thought  capable  of  forwarding  the  plans  of 


1  Mn.  Wesley  thus  describes  her  pe- 
culiar method  in  a  letter  to  her  son 
John :  *'  Kone  of  them  were  taught  to 
read  till  five  years  old,  except  Kezzy,  in 
whose  case  I  was  oTernileid;  and  she 
was  more  years  in  kaming,  than  any  of 
the  rest  had  been  months.  The  way  of 
teaching  was  this:  the  day  before  a 
child  b%an  to  learn,  the  house  was  set 
in  order,  everjrone's  work  appointed 
them,  and  a  charge  giv^  that  none 
shoaid  come  into  the  room  from  nine 
till  twelre,  or  from  two  till  five,  which 
were  om*  school  hoars.  One  day  was 
allowed  the  child  wherein  to  learn  its 
letters,  and  each  of  them  did  in  that 
time  know  all  its  letters,  great  and 
email,  except  Molly  and  Nancy,  who 
were  a  day  and  a  half  before  they  knew 
them  perfectly,  for  which  I  then  tiiought 
them  Tery  doll ;  but  the  reason  why  I 
thoaght  them  so  was,  because  the  rest 
kamed  them  so  readily,  and  your 
brother  Samuel,  who  was  the  first 
ddld  1  ever  taught,  learnt  the  alphabet 
in  a  few  hours.  He  was  five  years  old 
the  tenth  of  February ;  the  next  day  he 
began  to  learn,  and,  as  soon  as  he  knew 
the  letters,  began  at  the  first  chapter  of 


Genesis.  He  was  taught  to  spell  the 
first  verse;  then  to  read  it  over  and 
over  till  he  could  read  it  off  hand  with- 
out any  hesitation  ;  so  on  to  the  second, 
&c.,  till  he  took  ten  verses  for  a  lesson, 
which  he  quickly  did.  Easter  fell  low 
that  year,  and  by  Whitsuntide  he  could 
read  a  chapter  very  well ;  for  he  read 
continually,  and  had  such  a  prodigious 
memory,  that  I  cannot  remember  ever 
to  have  told  him  the  same  word  twice. 
What  was  yet  stranger,  any  word  he 
had  learnt  in  his  lesson,  he  knew 
wherever  he  saw  it,  either  in  his  Bible, 
or  any  other  book ;  by  which  means  he 
learnt  very  soon  to  read  an  English 
author  well. 

"  The  same  method  was  observed  with 
them  all.  As  soon  as  they  knew  the 
letters,  they  were  first  put  to  spell  and 
read  one  line;  then  a  verse;  never 
leaving  till  perfect  in  their  lesson,  were 
it  shorter  or  longer.  So  one  or  other 
continued  reading  at  school-time  with- 
out any  intermission;  and  before  we 
left  school,  each  child  read  what  he  had 
learned  that  rooming;  and  ere  we 
parted  in  the  afternoon,  what  he  had 
learned  that  day. 
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James  II.  with  regard  to  religion ;  and  preferment  was  promised  him  if 
he  would  preach  in  behalf  of  the  king's  measures.  But  instead  of  read- 
ing the  king's  declaration  as  he  was  required,  and  although  surrounded 
with  courtiers,  soldiers,  and  informers,  he  preached  boldly  against  the 
designs  of  the  aourt»  taking  for  his  text  the  pointed  language  of  the 
prophet  Daniel,  **  If  it  be  so,  our  God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to  deliver 
us  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  he  will  deliver  us  out  of  thy 
hand,  0  king !  But  if  not,  be  it  known  unto  thee,  0  king,  that  we 
will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image  which  thou 
hast  set  up."  When  the  Revolution  was  effected,  Mr.  Wesley  was  the 
first  who  wrote  in  its  defence :  he  dedicated  the  work  to  Queen  Mary, 
and  was  rewarded  for  it  with  the  living  of  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire. 
It  is  said  that  if  the  queen  had  lived  longer  he  would  have  obtained 
more  preferment  His  wife  differed  from  him  in  opinion  concerning 
the  Revolution,  bat  as  she  understood  the  duty  and  the  wisdom  of 
obedience,  she  did  not  express  her  dissent ;  and  he  discovered  it  a  year 
only  before  King  William  died,  by  observing  that  she  did  not  say  Amen 
to  the  prayers  for  him.  Instead  of  imitating  her  forbearance,  he  ques- 
tioned her  upon  the  subject,  and  when  she  told  him  she  did  not  believe 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  king,  he  vowed  never  again  to  cohabit  with 
her  till  she  did.  In  pursuance  of  this  unwarrantable  vow  he  imme- 
diately took  horse  and  rode  away ;  nor  did  she  hear  of  him  again  till 
the  death  of  the  king,  about  twelvemonths  afterwards,  released  him 
from  his  rash  and  criminal  engagement.  John  was  their  first  child 
after  his  separation. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  Mr.  Wesley's  prospects  appeared  to 
brighten.  A  poem  which  he  published  upon  the  battle  of  Blenheim 
pleased  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  author  was  rewarded  with 
the  chaplainship  of  a  regiment  A  farther  and  better  reward  was  held 
out  to  his  expectations ;  and  he  was  invited  to  London  by  a  nobleman 
who  promised  to  procure  him  a  prebend.  This  the  Dissenters,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  controversy,  were  at  that  time  powerful 
enough  to  prevent.  No  enmity  is  so  envenomed  as  that  of  religious 
faction.  The  Dissenters  hated  Mr.  Wesley  cordially,  because  they 
looked  upon  him  as  one  who,  having  been  bom  in  their  service,  had 
cast  off  his  allegiance.  They  intercepted  his  preferment:  '*they 
worked  him  out  of  his  chaplainship,  and  brought  several  other  very 
severe  sufferings  upon  him  and  his  family."  During  the  subsequent 
reign  the  small  living  of  Wroote  was  given  him,  in  the  same  county 
with  Epworth, 

John,^  his  second  son,  the  founder  of  the  Methodists,  was  born  at 

1  "  I  have  heard  him  say,"  aays  Mr.  tized  by  the  name  of  John  Benjamin ; 
Orowther,  in  his  *  Portraiture  of  Me-  that  his  mother  had  buried  two  8on», 
thodism' (p.  20),  "that  he  was  bap-    one  called  John,  and  the  other  Benjamin, 
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Epvorth  on  the  17tli  of  June,  1703.  Epworth  is  a  market-town  in 
the  Lindsey  diyision  of  Lincoinshii'ey  irregularly  built,  and  containing 
at  that  time  in  its  parish  about  two  thousand  persona.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  culture  and  preparation  of  hemp  and  flax, 
in  spinning  these  articles,  and  in  the  manufactory  of  sacking  and  bag- 
ging. Mr.  Wesley  found  his  parishioners  in  a  profligate  state ;  and  the 
zeal  with  which  he  discharged  his  duty  in  admonishing  them  of  their 
sicjs,  excited  a  spirit  of  diabolical  hatred  in  those  whom  it  failed  to 
redaim.  SSome  of  these  wretches  twice  attempted  to  set  his  house  on 
fire,  without  snooess :  they  succeeded  in  a  third  attempt  At  midnight 
some  pieces  of  burning  wood  fell  from  the  roof  upon  the  bed  in  which 
one  of  the  children  lay,  and  burnt  her  feet  Before  she  could  give  the 
alann,  Mr.  Wesley  was  roused  by  a  cry  of  fire  from  the  street :  little 
imagining  that  it  was  in  his  own  house,  he  opened  the  door,  and  found 
it  fall  xji  smoke,  and  that  the  roof  was  already  burnt  through.  His 
wife  being  iU  at  the  time,  slept  apart  from  him,  and  in  a  separate  room. 
Bidding  her  and  the  two  eldest  girls  rise  and  shift  for  their  lives,  he 
bunt  open  the  nursery  door,  where  the  maid  was  sleeping  with  five 
children.  She  snatched  up  the  youngest,  and  bade  the  otiiers  follow 
her;  the  three  elder  did  so,  but  John,  who  was  then  six  years  old,  was 
not  awakened  by  all  this,  and  in  the  alarm  and  confusion  he  was  for- 
gptten.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  hall,  the  flames  had  spread 
everywhere  around  them,  and  Mr.  Wesley  then  found  that  the  keys  of 
Uie  boase-door  were  above  stairs.  He  ran  and  recovered  them,  a 
minute  before  the  staircase  took  flre.  When  the  door  was  opened, 
a  strong  north-east  wind  drove  in  the  flames  with  such  violence  from 
the  side  of  the  house,  that  it  was  impossible  to  stand  against  them. 
Some  of  the  children  got  through  the  windows,  and  others  through 
a  little  door  into  the  garden.  Mrs.  Wesley  could  not  reach  the  garden 
door,  and  was  not  in  a  condition  to  climb  to  the  windows :  after  three 
times  attempting  to  face  th^  flames,  and  shrinking  as  often  from  their 
force,  she  besought  Christ  to  preserve  her,  if  it  was  his  will,  from  that 

and  tiiat  she  united  their  names  In  him ;  misled  by  what  Samnel  sajs  in  a  letter 

Lot  he  never  made  use  of  the  second  to  his  father,  *'  Jack  is  with  me,  and  a 

name."  brave  boy,  learning  Hebrew  as  fast  as 

Mr.   Crowther    also   says,   that,  in  he  can."      He  was   probably  in    his 

1711^,  Weslev  went  from  the  Charter-  brother's  house,  during  the  iuterval  be- 

faonae  to  Westminster  school,  "where  tween  his  leaTing  school  and  going  to 

-He  made    a    more    rapid    progress   in  college.      But  that   he  was  never  at 

Uebtew  and  Greek."     I  have  so  much  Westminster  is  certain :   a  list  of  all 

admiration    of  Wesley,   and  so    much  entrances  there  has  been  kept  from  a 

Westminster  feeling,  that  I  should  be  time  earlier  than  his  boyhood ;  and  my 

gbd  to  believe  this.     Bat  Dr.  Coke  and  friend,  Mr.  Knox,  has  ascertained  for 

Mr.  Moore  have  distinctly  stated  that  he  me,  that  the  name  of  John  Wesley  is 

went  fiom  the  Charterhouse  to  Oxford ;  not  in  that  list, 
and  Mr.  Crowther  has  probably  been 
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dreadful  death :  she  then,  to  use  her  own  expression,  toaded  through 
the  fire,  and  escaped  into  the  street  naked  as  she  was,  with  some  slight 
scorching  of  the  hands  and  face.  At  this  time  John,  who  had  not  heen 
remembered  till  that  moment,  was  heard  crying  in  the  nursery.  The 
father  ran  to  the  stairs,  but  they  were  so  nearly  consumed,  that  they 
could  not  bear  his  weight,  and  being  utterly  in  despair,  he  fell  upon  his 
knees  in  the  hall,  and  in  agony  commended  the  soul  of  the  child  to 
God.  John  had  been  awakened  by  the  light,  and  thinking  it  was  day, 
called  to  the  maid  to  take  him  up ;  but  as  no  one  answered,  he  opened 
the  curtains,  and  saw  streaks  of  fire  upon  the  top  of  the  room.  He  ran 
to  the  door,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  escape  that  way,  climbed  upon 
a  chest  which  stood  near  the  window,  and  he  was  then  seen  from  the 
yard.  There  wa«  no  time  for  procuring  a  ladder,  but  it  was  happily  a 
low  house :  one  man  was  hoisted  upon  the  shoulders  of  another,  and 
could  then  reach  the  window,  so  as  to  take  him  out :  a  moment  later 
and  it  would  have  been  too  late :  the  whole  roof  fell  in,  and  had  it  not 
Mien  inward,  they  must  all  have  been  crushed  together.  When  the 
child  was  carried  out  to  the  house  where  his  parents  were,  the  father 
cried  out,  '*  Come,  neighbours,  let  us  kneel  down :  let  us  give  thanks  to 
God  I  he  has  given  me  all  my  eight  children :  let  the  house  go,  I  am 
rich  enough."  ^  John  Wesley  remembered  this  providential  deliverance 
through  life  with  the  deepest  gratitude.  In  reference  to  it  he  had  a 
house  in  flames  engraved  as  an  emblem  under  one  of  his  portraits,  with 
these  words  for  the  motto,  "Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of  tho 
burning?" 

The  third  son,  Charles,  the  zealous  and  able  associate  of  his  brother 
in  his  future  labours,  was  at  this  time  scarcely  two  months  old.  The 
circumstances  of  his  birth  are  remarkable.  His  mother  was  delivered 
of  him  before  the  due  time,  and  the  child  appeared  dead  rather  than 
alive,  neither  crying  nor  opening  its  eyes :  in  this  state  it  was  kept^ 

1  The  day  after  the  fire,  a$  Mr.  Wesley  days  far  less  frequent  than  they  are  now, 

was  walking  in  the  garden,  and  survey-  notwithstanding  so  much  more  timber 

ing  the  ruins  of  the  house,  he  picked  up  was  used  in  the  construction  of  houses, 

part  of  a  leaf  of  his  Polyglot  Bible,  ou  The  increase  is  more  attributable  to  in- 

which  (says  his  son  John),  just  these  creased  roguery,  than  to  decreased  care; 

words  were  legible .  Vade,  vende  omnia  though  something,  no  doubt,   to    the 

qucB  habe»i  et  attoUe  crucem,  et  aequere  latter  cause.     But  it  is  only  since  in- 

ffttf— Go,  sell  all  that  thou   hast,  and  surance  offices  have  been  estal)lished  that 

take  up  thy  cross,  and  follow  me.  houses  have  been  set  on  fire  for  purposes 

How  Mr.   Wesley  surmounted   this  of  fraud :    and  that  in  many  or  most 

loss,  with  his  large  family  and  limited  cases  in  the  metropolis  this  is  the  fact, 

means,  does  not  appear.     Mr.  Bowyer's  is  proved  by  the  proportion   of  tires 

house  and  printing-office   wera    burnt  being  so  much  greater  there  than  in  any 

about  the  same  time,  and  he  obtained,  other  city.     Where  one  fii-e  takes  place 

hy  means  of  a  brief,  the  clear  sum  of  in  Mandiester  or  Bristol,  there  are  at 

1514/.  139.  4}J.    Fires  were  in  those  least  fifty  in  London. 
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wrapt  up  in  soft  wool,  till  the  time  when  he  shoald  have  been  bom 
aoxxding  to  the  usual  course  of  nature,  and  then,  it  is  said,  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  made  himself  heard. 

Mr.  Wesley  usually  attended  the  sittings  of  the  Convocation :  such 
attendance,  according  to  his  principles,  was  a  part  of  his  duty,  and  he 
peiibrmed  it  at  an  expense  of  money  which  he  could  ill  spare  from  the 
necessities  of  so  large  a  family,  and  at  a  cost  of  time  which  was  injurious 
to  his  parish.  During  these  absences,  as  there  was  no  afternoon  service 
at  Epworth,  Mrs.  Wesley  prayed  with  her  own  family  on  Sunday 
evenings,  read  a  sermon,  and  engaged  afterwards  in  religious  conversa- 
tion. Some  of  the  parishioners  who  came  in  accidentally  were  not  ex- 
cluded; and  she  did  not  think  it  proper  that  their  presence  should 
interrupt  the  duty  of  the  hour.  Induced  by  the  report  which  these 
persons  made,  others  requested  permission  to  attend ;  and  in  this  manner 
from  thirty  to  forty  pemns  usually  assembled.  After  this  had  con- 
tinued some  time,  she  happened  to  find  an  account  of  the  Danish 
missionaries  in  her  husband's  study,  and  was  much  impressed  by  the 
perusaL  The  book  strengthened  her  desire  of  doing  good :  she  chose 
"  the  best  and  most  awakening  sermons,'*  and  spake  with  more  freedom, 
more  warmth,  more  affection  to  the  neighbours  who  attended  at  her 
evening  prayers ;  their  numbers  increased  in  consequence,  for  she  did  not 
think  it  right  to  deny  any  who  asked  admittance.  More  persons  came 
at  length  than  the  apartment  could  hold ;  and  the  thing  was  represented 
to  her  husband  in  such  a  manner  that  he  wrote  to  her,  objecting  to  her 
conduct,  because,  he  said,  "it  looked  particular,"  because  of  her  sex, 
and  because  he  was  at  that  time  in  a  public  station  and  character,  which 
rendered  it  the  more  necessary  that  she  should  do  nothing  to  attract 
oensuie ;  and  he  recommended  that  some  other  person  should  read  for 
her.  She  began  her  reply  by  heartily  thanking  him  for  dealing  so 
plainly  and  £Edthfully  with  her  in  a  matter  of  no  common  concern. 
"As  to  its  looking  particular,^*  she  said,  "  I  grant  it  does ;  and  so  does 
almost  every  thing  that  is  serious,  or  that  may  any  way  advance  tbo 
glory  of  God,  or  the  salvation  of  souls,  if  it  be  performed  out  of  a 
pulpit  or  in  the  way  of  common  conversation ;  because  in  our  corrupt 
age  the  utmost  care  and  diligence  has  been  used  to  banish  all  discourse 
of  Qod,  or  spiritual  concerns,  out  of  society,  as  if  religion  were  never  to 
appear  out  of  the  closet,  and. we  were  to  be  ashamed  of  nothing  so  much 
as  confessing  ourselves  to  be  Christians."  To  the  objection  on  account 
of  her  sex  she  answered,  that  as  she  was  a  woman,  so  was  she  also 
mistress  of  a  laige  family ;  and  though  the  superior  charge  lay  upon 
him  as  their  head  and  minister,  yet  in  his  absence  she  could  not  but 
look  upon  every  soul  which  he  had  left  under  her  care,  as  a  talent  com- 
mitted to  her  under  a  trust  by  the  great  Lord  of  all  the  families  of 
heaven  and  earth.    **  If,"  she  added,  '^  I  am  unfaithful  to  Him  or  to 
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you,  in  neglecting  to  improve  these  talents,  how  shall  I  answer  tmto 
Him,  when  he  shall  oommand  me  to  render  an  account  of  my  steward- 
ship ?  "  The  ohjections  which  arose  from  his  own  station  and  character 
she  left  entirely  to  his  own  judgment  Why  any  person  should  reflect 
upon  him,  because  his  wife  endeavoured  to  draw  people  to  church,  and 
restrain  them,  by  reading  and  other  persuasions,  from  profaning  the 
sabbath,  she  could  not  conceive ;  and  if  any  were  mad  enough  to  do  so, 
she  hoped  he  would  not  regard  it.  "  For  my  own  part,"  she  says,  "  I 
value  no  censure  on  this  account :  I  have  long  since  shook  hands  with 
the  world ;  and  I  heartily  wish  I  had  never  given  them  more  reason  to 
speak  against  n^."  As  to  the  proposal  of  letting  some  other  person 
read  for  her,  she  thought  her  husband  had  not  considered  what  a  people 
they  were ;  not  a  man  among  them  could  read  a  sermon  without  spelling 
a  good  part  of  it,  and  how  would  that  edify  the  rest  ?  And  none  of  her 
own  family  had  voices  strong  enough  to  be  heard  by  so  many. 

While  Mrs.  Wesley  thus  vindicated  herself  in  a  manner  which  she 
thought  must  prove  convincing  to  her  husband,  as  well  as  to  her  own 
calm  judgment,  the  curate  of  Epworth  (a  man  who  seems  to  have 
been  entitled  to  very  little  respect)  wrote  to  Mr.  Wedey  in  a  very 
difi'erent  strain,  complaining  that  a  conventicle  was  held  in  his  house. 
The  name  was  well  chosen  to  alarm  so  high  a  churchman ;  and  his 
second  letter  declared  a  decided  disapprobation  of  these  meetings,  to 
which  he  had  made  no  serious  objections  before.  She  did  not  reply  to 
this  till  some  days  had  elapsed,  for  she  deemed  it  necessary  that  both 
should  take  some  time  to  consider  before  her  husband  finally  determined 
in  a  matter  which  she  felt  to  be  of  great  importance.  She  expressed  her 
astonishment  that  any  effect  upon  his  opinions,  much  more  any  change 
in  them,  should  be  produced  by  the  senseless  clamour  of  two  or  three  of 
the  worst  in  his  parish ;  and  she  represented  to  him  the  good  which  had 
been  done  by  inducing  a  much  more  frequent  and  regular  attendance  at 
church,  and  reforming  the  general  habits  of  the  people ;  and  the  evil 
which  would  result  from  discontinuing  such  meetiogs,  especially  by  the 
prejudices  which  it  would  excite  against  the  curate,  in  those  persons  who 
were  sensible  that  they  derived  benefit  from  the  religious  opportunities, 
which  would  thus  be  taken  away  through  his  interference.  After 
stating  these  things  clearly  and  judiciously,  she  concluded  thus,  in 
reference  to  her  own  duty  as  a  wife : — **  If  you  do,  after  all,  think  fit  to 
dissolve  this  assembly,  do  not  tell  me  that  you  desire  me  to  do  it,  for 
that  will  not  satisfy  my  conscience ;  but  send  me  your  positive  ecmr 
mandy  in  such  full  and  express  terms  as  may  absolve  me  from  guilt 
and  punishment  for  neglecting  this  opportunity  of  doing  good,  when 
you  and  I  shall  appear  before  the  great  and  awful  tribtmdl  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.*' 

Mr.  Wesley  made  no  further  objections ;  and  thoroughly  respecting, 
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as  he  did,  Hhe  principles  and  the  nnderstanding  of  Yob  wife,  he  was  per- 
haps ashamed  that  the  representations  of  nieaner  minds  should  hare 
prejndioed  him  against  her  oondnct 

John  and  Ohiurles  were  at  this  time  under  their  mother's  care :  she 
devoted  such  a  proportion  of  time  as  she  could  afford  to  discourse  with 
eadb  diild  by  itself  on  one  night  of  the  week,  upon  the  duties  and  the 
hopes  of  Christianity :  and  it  may  well  be  believed  that  these  drcum- 
stances  of  their  diildhood  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  upon  their 
proceedings  when  they  became  the  foimders  and  directors  of  a  new 
oommmzity  of  Christians.  John's  providential  deliverance  from  the  fire 
had  profoimdly  impressed  his  mother,  as  it  did  himself,  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  after-life.  Among  the  private  meditations  which  were 
found  among  her  papers,  was  one  written  out  long  after  that  event,  in 
which  she  expressed  in  prayer  her  intention  to  be  more  paritculaHy 
careful  of  the  soul  of  this  child,  which  God  had  so  mercifully  provided 
for,  that  she  might  instil  into  him  the  principles  of  true  religion  and 
virtue : — "  Lord,"  she  said,  "  give  me  grace  to  do  it  sincerely  and 
prudently,  and  bless  my  attempts  with  good  suooess."  The  peculiar  care 
which  was  thus  taken  of  his  religious  education,  the  habitual  and 
fervent  piety  of  both  his  paroits,  and  his  own  surprising  preservation, 
at  an  age  when  he  was  perfectly  capable  of  remembering  all  the  circum- 
stances, combined  to  foster  in  the  child  that  disposition  which  after- 
wards developed  itself  with  such  force,  and  produced  such  important 
effects. 

Talents  of  no  ordinary  kind,  as  well  as  a  devotional  temper,  were 
hereditary  in  this  remarkable  family.  Samuel,  the  elder  brother,  who 
was  eleven  years  older  than  John,  could  not  speak  at  all  till  he  was 
mors  than  four  years  old,  and  consequently  was  thought  to  be  deficient 
in  his  iacnlties :  but  it  seems  as  if  the  child  had  been  laying  up  stores 
in  secret  till  that  time,  for  one  day,  when  some  question  was  proposed 
to  another  person  concerning  him,  he  answered  it  himself  in  a  manner 
whidi  astonished  all  who  heard  him,  and  from  that  hour  he  continued 
to  speak  without  difSculty.  He  distinguished  himself  first  at  West- 
minster, and  afterwards  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  by  his  classical  at- 
teinments.  From  Christ  Church  he  returned  to  Westminster  as  an 
usher,  and  then  took  orders,  under  the  patronage  of  Atterbury.  But  he 
r^aided  Atterbury  more  as  a  friend  than  a  patron,  and  holding  the 
political  opinions,  ^  he  attracted  the  resentment  of  the  ministers,' 


^  The  sons  appear  to  hare  imbibed  shows  that  John  was  of  the  same  poli- 

thetrmotbeKs  political  opinions.   Samuel  tical  school.     Writing  to  Samuel  from 

ivas  one  of  those  wits  who  did  them-  Oxford,   in   the  year   1734,    he    says, 

selvea  no  houoar,  and  their  country  no  "  My  brother  has  been  much  mauled, 

serrjce,  by  assailing  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  and  threatened  more,  for  his  Jacobite 

administration.    There  is  a  passage  in  sermon  on  the  11th  of  June.     But  he 

one  <^  CharlcB  Wesley's  letters  whidi  was    wise    enough   to    get    the   vice- 
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by  aagailmg  them  \Hiih  epigrams  and  satires.  On  tliis  account,  when 
the  situation  of  under-master  became  vacant,  and  he  was  proposed  as  a 
man  eminently  qualified  to  fill  it,  by  experience,  ability,  and  character, 
the  appointment  was  refused,  upon  the  irrelevant  objection  that  he  was 
a  married  man.  Charles  was  placed  under  him  at  Westminster,  and 
going  through  the  college  in  like  manner,  was  also  elected  to  Christ 
Church.    John  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house. 

While  John  was  at  school,  certain  disturbances  occurred  in  his  £either'8 
house,  ^  so  unaccountable,  that  every  person  by  whom  they  were 
witnessed  believed  them  to  be  supernatural.  At  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1715,  the  maid-servant  was  terrified  by  hearing  at  the  dining-room 
door  several  dismal  groans,  as  of  a  person  at  the  point  of  death.  The 
&mily  gave  little  heed  to  her  story,  and  endeavoured  to  laugh  her  out  of 
her  fears ;  but  a  few  nights  afterwards,  they  began  to  hear  strange 
knockings,  usually  three  or  four  at  a  time,  in  different  parts  of  the  house : 
every  person  heajrd  these  noises  except  Mr.  Wesley  himself;  and  as, 
according  to  vulgar  opinion,  such  sounds  were  not  audible  by  the 
individual  to  whom  they  forboded  evil,  they  refrained  from  telling  him, 
lest  he  should  suppose  that  it  betokened  his  own  death,  as  they  indeed 
all  apprehended.  At  length,  however,  the  disturbance  became  so  great 
and  so  frequent,  that  few  or  none  of  the  fi&mily  durst  be  alone,  and  Mrs. 
Wesley  thought  it  better  to  inform  her  husband  ;  for  it  was  not  possible 
that  the  matter  could  long  be  concealed  from  him ;  and  moreover,  as  she 
says,  she  was  minded  he  should  speak  to  it.  The  noises  were  now 
various  as  well  as  strange,  loud  rumblings  above  stairs  or  below ;  a 
clatter  among  a  number  of  bottles,  as  if  they  had  all  at  once  been  dashed 
to  pieces ;  footsteps  as  of  a  man  going  up  and  downstairs  at  all  hours 
of  the  night ;  sounds  like  that  of  dancing  in  an  empty  room,  the  door  of 
which  was  locked ;  gobbling  like  a  turkey-cock ;  but  most  frequently 
a  knocking  about  the  beds  at  night,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  house. 
Mrs.  Wesley  would  at  first  have  persuaded  the  children  and  servants 
that  it  was  occasioned  by  rats  within  doors,  and  mischievous  persons  with- 
out, and  her  husband  had  recourse  to  the  same  ready  solution  :  or  some 

chancellor  to  rwd  and  approve  it  before  **  It  had  a  great  effect  on  the  weaker 

he  preached  it,  and  may  therefore  bid  sort ;  while  it  poeaessed  those  who  knew 

Wadham,   Merton,  Exeter,  and  Christ  the  man  and  his  ordinary  discourses 

Charch  do  their  worst."    Wesley  has  with    horror,    when    they   heard    him 

asserted,  and   his  biographers  have  re-  affirm  so  many  falsehoods,  with  such 

peated  it  after  him,  that  Dr.  Sachererel's  solemn  appeals  to  God.     It  was  Terr 

defence  was  composed  by  his   father,  plain  the  speech  was  made  for  him  by 

It  has  been  usually  ascribed  to  Atter^  others;  for  the  style  was  correct,  and 

bury,  and  very  possibly  he  may  have  far  different  from  his  own." 
employed  his  young  friend  in  the  task —        ^  See  Appendix  A.,  at  the  end  of  the 

a  task  by  no  means  consonant  with  the  Volume. 
&thei-^s  principles.    Bomet  says  of  it, 
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of  his  dao^ters,  lie  supposed,  sate  up  late  and  made  a  noise ;  and  a  hint 
that  their  lovera  might  have  something  to  do  with  the  mystexy,  made 
the  young  ladies  heartily  hope  he  might  soon  he  oouTinoed  that  there 
wda  more  in  the  matter  than  he  was  disposed  to  helieye«  In  this  they 
were  not  disappointed,  for  on  the  next  night,  a  little  after  midnight,  he 
was  awakened  hy  nine  loud  and  distinct  knocks,  which  seemed  to  he  in 
the  next  room,  with  a  pause  at  every  third  stroke.  He  rose  and  went 
to  see  if  he  could  discover  the  cause,  hut  could  perceive  nothing ;  still 
he  thought  it  might  he  some  person  out  of  doors,  and  relied  upon  a 
stoat  mastiff  to  rid  them  of  this  nuisance.  But  the  dog,  which  upon 
the  first  disturhance  had  harked  violently,  was  ever  afterwards  cowed 
hy  it,  and,  seeming  more  terrified  than  any  of  the  children,  came  whin- 
ing himself  to  his  master  and  mistress,  as  if  to  seek  protection  in  a 
human  presence.  And  when  the  man-servant,  Bohin  Brown,  took  the 
mastiff  at  night  into  his  room,  to  he  at  once  a  guard  and  a  companion, 
OS  soon  as  the  latch  hegan  to  jar  as  usual,  the  dog  crept  into  hed,  and 
harked  and  howled  so  as  to  alarm  the  house. 

The  fears  of  the  &mily  for  Mr.  Wesley's  life  heing  removed  as  soon  as 
he  had  heard  the  mysterious  noises,  they  hegan  to  apprehend  that  one 
of  the  sons  had  met  with  a  violent  death,  and  more  particularly  Samuel, 
the  eldest.  The  father,  therefore,  one  night,  after  several  deep  groans 
had  heen  heard,  adjured  it  to  speak,  if  it  had  power,  and  tell  him  why  it 
tn>uhled  the  house ;  and  upon  this,  three  distinct  knockings  were  made. 
He  then  questioned  if  it  were  Samuel  his  son  ?  hidding  it,  if  it  were,  and 
could  not  speak,  to  knock  again :  hut  to  their  great  comfort  there  was 
no  farther  knocking  that  night ;  and  when  they  heard  that  Samuel  and 
the  two  hoys  were  safe  and  well,  the  visitations  of  the  gohlin  hecame 
rather  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  amusement  than  of  alarm.  Emilia  gave 
it  the  name  of  Old  Jeffeiy,  and  hy  this  name  he  was  now  known  as  a 
harmless  though  hy  no  means  an  agreeable  inmate  of  the  parsonage. 
Jeffery  was  not  a  malicious  goblin,  but  he  was  easily  offended.  Before 
Mrs.  SVesley  was  satisfied  that  there  was  something  supernatural  in  the 
noises,  she  recollected  that  one  of  her  neighbours  had  firightened  the  nts 
from  his  dweUing  by  blowing  a  horn  there :  the  horn,  therefore^  was 
borrowed,  and  blown  stoutly  about  the  house  for  half  a  day,  greatly 
agaanst  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  sisters,  who  maintained  that  if  it  was 
anything  supernatural,  it  would  certainly  be  very  angry  and  more 
troublesome.  Her  opinion  was  verified  by  the  event :  Jeffery  had  never 
till  then  begun  his  operations  during  the  day :  from  that  time  he  came 
by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and  was  louder  than  before.  And  he  never 
altered  Mr.  Wesley's  study  till  the  owner  one  day  rebuked  him  sharply, 
called  him  a  deaf  and  dumb  devil,  and  bade  him  cease  to  disturb  the 
innocent  children,  and  come  to  him  in  his  study,  if  he  had  anything  to 
say.    This  was  a  sort  of  defiance,  and  Jeffery  therefore  took  him  at  his 
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word.    Ko  other  person  in  the  family  ever  felt  the  gohlin,  but  Mr. 
Wesley  was  thrioe  pushed  by  it  with  considerable  force. 

So  he  himself  relates,  and  his  evidence  is  clear  and  distinct.  He  says 
also,  that  once  or  twice  when  he  spoke  to  it,  he  heard  two  or  tht^e 
feeble  squeaks,  a  little  louder  than  the  chirping  of  a  bird,  but  not  like 
the  noise  of  rats.  What  is  said  of  an  actual  appearance  is  not  so  well 
confirmed.  Mrs.  Wesley  thought  she  saw  something  run  from  under  the 
bed,  and  thought  it  most  like  a  badger,  but  she  could  not  well  say  of 
what  shape ;  and  the  man  saw  something  like  a  white  rabbit,  which 
came  from  behind  the  oven,  witii  its  ears  flat  upon  the  neck,  and  its 
little  scut  standing  straight  up.  A  shadow  may  possibly  explain  the 
first  of  these  appearances  ;  the  other  may  be  imputed  to  that  proneness 
which  ignorant  persons  so  commonly  evince  to  exaggerate  in  all  uncom- 
mon  cases.  These  circumstances,  therefore,  though  apparently  silly  in 
themselves,  in  no  degree  invalidate  the  other  parts  of  the  story,  which 
rest  upon  the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  intelligent  witnesses.  The 
door  was  once  violently  pushed  against  Emilia,  when  there  was  no 
person  on  the  outside ;  the  latches  were  frequently  lifted  up ;  tho 
windows  clattered  always  before  Jeffery  entered  a  room,  and  whatever 
iron  or  brass  was  there,  rung  and  jarred  exceedingly.  It  was  observed 
also  that  the  wind  commonly  rose  after  any  of  his  noises,  and  increased 
with  it,  and  whistled  loudly  around  the  house.  Mr.  Wesley's  trencher 
(for  it  was  before  our  pott^ies  had  pushed  their  ware  into  every  village 
throughout  the  kingdom)  danoed  one  day  upon  the  table,  to  his  no  small 
amazement ;  and  the  handle  of  Bobin's  hand-mill,  at  another  time,  was 
turned  round  with  great  swiftness :  unluckily  Eobin  had  just  done 
grinding :  nothing  vexed  him,  he  said,  but  that  the  mill  was  empty  ;  if 
there  had  been  com  in  it,  Jefifery  might  have  ground  his  heart  out  before 
he  would  have  disturbed  him.  It  was  plainly  a  Jacobite  goblin,  and 
seldom  suffered  Mr.  Wesley  to  pray  for  the  King  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  without  disturbing  the  family  prayers.  Mr.  Wesley  was  sore 
upon  this  subject,  and  became  angry,  and  therefore  repeated  the  prayer. 
But  when  Samuel  was  informed  of  this,  his  remark  was,  '*  As  to  the 
devil's  being  an  enemy  to  King  George,  were  I  the  king  myself,  I  should 
rather  Old  Nick  should  be  my  enemy  than  my  friend.'*  The  children 
were  the  only  persons  who  were  distressed  by  these  visitations :  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  afiected  is  remarkable:  when  the  noises 
began,  they  appeared  to  be  frightened  in  their  sleep,  a  sweat  came  over 
them,  and  they  panted  and  trembled  till  the  disturbance  was  so  loud  as 
to  waken  them.  Before  it  ceased,  the  family  had  become  quite  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  were  tired  with  hearing  or  speaking  of  it  '*  Send  me 
some  news,"  said  one  of  the  sisters  to  her  brother  Samuel,  "  for  we  are 
secluded  from  the  sight  or  hearing  of  any  versal  thing,  except  Jeffeiy." 

An  author  who  in  this  age  relates  such  a  story,  and  treats  it  as  not 
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otterty  incredible  and  absurd,  must  expect  to  be  ridiculed;  but  the 
testunouy  upon  which  it  rests  is  far  too  strong  to  be  set  aside  because  of 
the  stnLDgeness  of  the  relation.  The  letters  which  passed  at  the  time 
between  Samuel  Wesley  and  the  family  at  Epworth,  the  journal  whidi 
Mr.  Wesley  kept  of  these  remarkable  transactions,  and  the  evidence  con- 
coning  them  which  Jdm  afterwards  collected,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Pnesdey,  and  were  published^  by  him  as  being  ''perhaps  the  best 
antbentiGated  and  best  told  story  of  the  kind  that  is  anywhere  extant.** 
He  observes  in  favour  of  the  story,  "  that  all  the  parties  seem  to  have 
been  sufficiently  void  of  fear,  and  also  free  from  credulity,  except  the 
general  belief  that  such  things  were  supernatural."  But  he  argues,  that 
where  no  good  end  was  to  be  answered,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  no 
miiade  was  wrought ;  and  he  supposes,  as  the  most  probable  solution, 
that  it  was  a  trick  of  the  servants,  assisted  by  some  of  the  neighbours, 
for  the  sake  of  amusing  themselves  and  puzzling  the  family.  In  reply 
to  this  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  many  of  the  ciicumstances  cannot 
be  explained  by  any  such  supposition,  nor  by  any  legerdemain,  nor  by 
ventriloquism,  nor  by  any  secret  of  acoustics.  The  former  argument 
would  be  valid,  if  the  term  miracle  were  applicable  to  the  case ;  but  by 
miracle  Dr.  Priestley  evidently  intends  a  manifestation  of  Divine  power, 
and  in  the  present  instance  no  such  manifestation  is  supposed,  any  more 
than  in  the  appearance  of  a  departed  spirit  Such  things  may  be  preter- 
natural and  yet  not  miraculous :  they  may  be  not  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature^  and  yet  imply  no  alteration  of  its  laws.  And  with  regard  to 
the  good  end  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  answer,  it  would  be  end 
sufficient  if  sometimes  one  of  those  unhappy  persons  who,  looking 
throngh  the  dim  glass  of  infidelity,  see  nothing  beyond  this  life,  and  the 
narrow  ^here  of  mortal  existence,  should,  from  the  well-established 
truth  of  one  such  jstory  (trifling  and  objectless  as  it  might  otherwise 
ai^war),  be  led  to  a  conclusion  that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy. 

John  suffered  at  the  Charter-house  under  the  tyranny  whidi  the 
elder  boys  were  permitted  to  exercise.  This  evil  at  one  time  existed 
very  generally  in  English  schools,  through  the  culpable  negligence  of 
the  masters,  and  perhaps  may  still  continue  to  exist ;  though  if  a  system 
were  dedgned  for  cultivating  the  worst  dispositions  of  human  nature, 
it  cosld  not  more  effectually  answer  the  purpose.  The  boys  of  the 
higher  forms  of  the  Charter-house  were  then  in  the  practice  of  taking 
their  portion  of  meat  from  the  younger  ones,  by  the  law  of  the  strongest ; 
and  during  great  part  of  the  time  that  Wesley  remained  there,  a  small 
daily  portion  of  bread  was  his  only  food.    Those  theoretical  physicians 

1  Hkese  papers  are  ioserted  in  the    the  original  docaments  relating  to  this 
Appendix  at  the  end   of  the  volume,    remarkable  affair, 
that  the  leader  maj  have  before  him 
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who  recommend  spare  diet  for  the  human  animal,  might  appeal  with 
triumph  to  the  length  of  days  which  he  attained,  and  the  elastic  con- 
stitution which  he  enjoyed.  He  himself  imputed  this  blessing,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  strict  obedience  with  which  he  performed  an  injunction 
of  his  father's,  that  he  should  run  round  the  Charter-house  garden  three 
times  every  morning.  Here,  for  his  quietness,  regularity,  and  applica- 
tion, he  became  a  favourite  with  the  master.  Dr.  Walker ;  and  through 
life  he  retained  so  great  a  predilection  for  the  place,  that  on  his  annual 
visit  to  London  he  made  it  a  custom  to  walk  through  the  scene '  of  his 
boyhood.  To  most  men  every  year  would  render  a  pilgrimage  of  this 
kind  more  painful  than  the  last ;  but  Wesley  seems  never  to  have  looked 
back  with  melancholy  upon  the  days  that  were  gone ;  earthly  regrets  of 
this  kind  could  find  no  room  in  one  who  was  contmually  pressing  onward 
to  thegoaL 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  removed  from  the  Charter-house  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


CHAPTER  11. 

WB8LET    AT    OXFORD. 


Before  Wesley  went  to  the  University,  he  had  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  under  his  brother  Samuel's  tuition.  At  college  he 
continued  his  studies  with  all  diligence,  and  was  noticed  there  for  his 
attainments,  and  especially  for  his  skill  in  logic,  by  which  he  frequently 
put  to  silence  those  who  contended  with  him  in  after-life.  No  man, 
indeed,  was  ever  more  dexterous  in  the  art  of  reasoning.    A  charge  was 

'  Good  old  Izaak  Walton  has  pre-  eessed  me :  sweet  thoughts,  indeed,  that 

served  a  beautiful  speech  of  that  excellent  promised  my  growing  years  numerous 

man.  Sir  Heniy  Wotton,  when,  in  his  pleasures,  without  mixtures  of  caies  ; 

old  age,  he  was  returning  from  a  visit  and   those  to    be  enjoyed  when    time 

to    Winchester,    where    he    had    been  (which  I  therefore  thought  slow-paced) 

educated.     "  How   useful/'  he  said  to  had  changed  my  youth  into  manhood : 

a  friend,  his  companion  on  that  journey,  but  age  and  experience  have  taught  me, 

"  how  useful  was  that  advice  of  a  holy  that  those  were  but  empty  hopes :  for 

monk,  who  peivuaded  his  friend  to  per-  I  have  always  found   it  true,  as  my 

form  his  customary  devotions  in  a  con-  Saviour  did  foretell,  *  sufficient  for  the 

stant  place,  because  in  that  place  we  day  is  the  evil  thereof.*    Nevertheless, 

usually  meet  with  those  very  thoughts  I  saw  there  a  succession  of  boys  using 

which  possessed  us  at  our  last  being  the  same  recreations,  and  questionless 

there.     And  I  find  it  thus  far  expe-  possessed  with  the  same  thoughts  that 

rimentally  true,  that  my  now  being  in  then  possessed  me.    Thus  oj|e  genera- 

that  school,  and  seeing  that  very  place  tion    succeeds    another,  both   in  their 

where  I  sate  when  I  was  a  boy,  ooca-  lives,     recreations,    hopes,    fears,     and 

sioned    me    to   i-emember    those   very  death." 
thoughts  of  my  youth  which  then  pos- 
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ODoe  brought  against  him  that  he  delighted  to  perplex  his  opponents  by 
his  expeitnesB  in  sophistry :  he  repelled  it  with  indignation :  *^  It  has 
been  my  first  care,**  said  he,  **  to  see  that  my  cause  was  good,  and  never, 
either  in  jest  or  earnest,  to  defend  the  wrong  side  of  a  question ;  and 
shame  on  me  if  I  cannot  defend  the  right  after  so  much  practice,  and 
after  having  been  so  early  accustomed  to  separate  truth  from  fiedsehood, 
how  artfully  soever  they  are  twisted  together."  Like  his  father,  and 
both  his  brothers,  he  was  no  inexpert  versifier  in  his  youth :  this, 
however,  was  a  talent  which  he  forbore  to  use,  when  ascetic  opinions 
began  to  influence  him ;  and  the  honour  of  being  the  sweet  singer  of 
2iIethodiBm  was  reserved  for  his  brother  Charles. 

While  he  was  an  undergraduate,  his  manners  were  free  and  cheerful ; 
and  that  activity  of  disposition  which  bore  him  afterward  through  such 
nnintermpted  labour,  displayed  Itself  in  wit  and  vivacity.  But  when 
the  time  of  life  arrived  at  which  he  might  have  taken  orders,  he,  who 
was  not  a  man  to  act  lightly  upon  any  occasion,  and  least  of  all  upon  so 
solemn  a  one,  began  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  importance  of  the 
priestly  ofiQoe,  and  to  feel  some  scruples  concerning  the  motives  by  which 
the  person  ought  to  be  influenced  who  determines  to  take  upon  himself 
so  awful  a  charge.  These  scruples  he  communicated  to  his  father,  who 
answered  them  sensibly,  but  agreed  with  him  in  not  liking  **  a  callow 
clergyman,"  and  hinting  that  he  thought  it  too  soon  for  him  to  be 
ordained,  exhorted  him  to  work  while  he  could.  The  letter  was  written 
with  a  trembling  pen :  *'  You  see,"^d  the  old  man,  '*  Time  has  shaken 
me  by  the  hand,  and  Death  is  but  a  little  way  behind  him.  My  eyes 
and  heart  are  now  almost  all  I  have  left,  and  I  bless  God  for  them." 
The  mother,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  the  sooner  he  entered  into 
deaoon*s  orders  the  better,  because  it  might  be  an  inducement  to  greater 
application  in  the  study  of  practical  divinity.  "  And  now,"  said  she, 
**  in  good  earnest  resolve  to  make  religion  the  business  of  your  life :  for, 
after  all,  that  is  the  one  thing  that,  strictly  speaking,  is  necessary ;  all 
things  besides  are  comparatively  little  to  the  purposes  of  life.  I  heartily 
wish  you  would  now  enter  upon  a  strict  examination  of  yourself,  that 
you  may  know  whether  you  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  salvation  by 
Jesns  Christ.  If  you  have,  the  satis&ction  of  knowing  it  will  abun- 
dantly reward  your  pains;  if  you  have  not,  you  will  find  a  more 
reasonable  occasion  for  tears  than  can  be  met  with  in  a  tragedy." 

In  conformity  to  this  advice  he  applied  himself  closely  to  theological 
studies;  his  devotional  feelings  thus  fostered,  soon  acquired  the  pre- 
dominance in  a  frame  of  mind  like  his,  and  he  now  became  desirous  of 
entering  upon  his  ministerial  career.  The  father  understanding  this, 
judged  it  advisable  that  he  should  be  ordained  in  the  ensuing  summer ; 
**  but,  in  the  first  place,"  said  he,  "  if  you  love  yourself  or  me,  pray 
heartily."    Two  books  which  he  read  in  the  course  of  this  preparation 
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laid  stxtHig  hold  npoa  him.  The  first  was  the  &mous  treatise  *De 
Imitatione  Ghristi/  oommonly  ascribed,  though  perhaps  upon  insafiScient 
evidence,  to  Thomas  k  Kempis.^  The  view  which  is  taken  in  that  work 
of  human  life  and  of  Christian  duties  revolted  him  at  first.  Upon  this, 
as  upon  all  other  subjects,  he  consulted  his  parents  as  his  natural  and 
best  counsellors,  and  represented  it  with  humility  as  a  misfortune  that 
he  difiered  from  the  writer  in  some  main  points.  **■  I  cannot  think,"  said 
he,  "  that  when  God  sent  us  into  the  world,  he  had  irreversibly  decreed 
that  we  should  be  perpetually  miserable  in  it.  If  our  taking  up  the 
Gross  imply  our  bidding  adieu  to  all  joy  and  satisfaction,  how  is  it 
reconcileable  with  what  Solomon  expressly  affirms  of  religion,  that  her 
vxiya  are  ways  cf  pleaaanineaSy  and  all  her  paths  are  peace  f  "  Another 
of  his  tenets  is,  that  mirth  or  pleasure  is  useless,  if  not  sinful ;  and  that 
nothing  is  an  affliction  to  a  good  man — that  he  ought  to  thank  €rod 
even  for  sending  him  misery.  This,  in  my  opinion,  says  Wesley,  is 
contrary  to  God's  design  in  afflicting  us;  for  though  he  chasteneth 
those  whom  he  loveth,  yet  it  is  in  order  to  humble  them.  His  mother 
agreed  with  him  that  the  author  of  this  treatise  had  more  zeal  than 
knowledge,  and  was  one  of  those  men  who  would  unnecessarily  strew 
the  way  of  life  with  thorns.  ''  Would  you  judge  of  the  lawfulness  or 
unlawfulness  of  pleasure,"  she  said,  "  take  this  rule :  whatever  weakens 
your  reason,  impairs  the  tenderness  of  your  conscience,  obscures  yoar 
sense  of  God,  or  takes  off  the  relish  of  spiritual  things;  in  short, 
whatever  increases  the  strength  and*  authority  of  your  body  over  your 
mind,  that  thing  is  sin  to  you,  however  innocent  it  may  be  in  itself.** 
Well  might  Wesley  consult  upon  such  questions  a  mother  who  was 

I  Mr.  Butler,  in  whoM  biogmphical  book  occurs  in  Hutchinson's  *  History  of 
works  the  reader  may  find  a  well-di-  Massachusetts/  vol.  i.  p.  236.  '  TJiere 
gested  account  of  the  life  and  writings  had  been  a  press  for  printing  at  Cam- 
of  Thomas  k  Kempis,  says  that  more  bridge  (in  New  Kngland)  for  near 
than  150  treatises  concerning  the  author  twenty  years.  The  <>urt  in  October, 
of  '  The  Imitation  '  had  been  printed  1662,  appointed  two  persons  licencera  of 
before  Du  Pin  wrote  his  dissertation  on  the  press,  and  prohibited  the  publishing 
the  subject.  The  controversy  has  been  any  books  or  papero  which  should  not 
renewed  in  the  present  centuiy.  There  be  supervised  by  them;  and  in  1668, 
IB  fk  Dissertazione  Epidol'tre  intomo  air  the  supenrisoi-s  having  allowed  of  the 
Auiore  del  Libro  de  linitatione  Chriati  printing  of  Thomas  k  Kempis'  De  Imi- 
annexed  to  a  dissertation  on  the  births  tatione  Christie  the  Court  interposed,  *  it 
place  of  Columbus  (Florence,  1808).  A  being  wrote  by  a  Popish  minister,  and 
treatise  upon  sixty  French  tmnhlations  of  containing  some  things  less  safe  to  be 
*The  Imitation,'  was  published  at  Paris,  infused  among  the  people;'  and  there- 
in 1813,  by  A.  A.  Barbier,  Bibliathi'  fore  they  commended  to  the  licenoen  a 
cairB  de  aa  MajeatS  VEmpereur  el  Hoi.  more  full  revisal,  and  ordered  the  press 
Mr.  BuIIer  says,  '*  The  fear  of  the  to  stop  in  the  mean  time.  In  a  consti- 
Cossacks  suspended  the  contraversy ;  tution  less  popular,  tliis  would  have  been 
probably  it  will  now  be  resumed.  thought  too  great  an  abridgment  of  the 

*'A  curious  aneodotfl  concerning  this  subject's  liberty." 
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capable  <^  reaaoning  and  writing  thus.  Hiff  &tber  expressed  a  different 
opinion :  ^  All  men,"  he  said,  ^  were  apt  to  verge  toward  extremes,  but 
mortification  was  still  an  indispensable  Christian  duty.  If  the  young 
man  will  ''rejoice  in  his  youth,*  let  him  take  eare  that  his  joys  be 
innocent ;  and  in  order  to  this,  remember,  that  ^for  aU  these  things  God 
will  bring  him  into  judgment.' "  The  book  had  been  hia  ^  great  and  old 
oompanion,"  and  he  thought  that  "  making  some  grains  of  allowance,  it 
might  be  read  to  great  advantage — ^nay,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  perose  it  seriously  without  admiring,  and  in  some  measure  imitating 
lis  heroic  strains  of  humility,  piety,  and  devotion.**  But  he  referred  him 
to  his  mother,  saying,  that  ''she  had  leisure  to  bonlt  the  matter  to  the 
bian."  This  reference  to  the  judgment  of  a  woman  upon  such  a  subject 
wiU  appear  leas  extraordinary,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  practice  of 
giving  girls  a  learned  education,  which  began  in  England  with  the 
Beformatlon,  had  not  been  laid  aside  in  Mrs.  Wesley's  youth — ^that  she 
nndeiBtood  Greek  and  Latin,  and  that  her  early  studies  had  been 
directed  to  theology.  Her  attainments,  however,  had  not  made  her 
pedantic ;  neither  had  her  talents,  and  the  deference  which  was  paid  to 
them  by  her  husband  and  her  children,  rendered  her  in  any  degree 
preaumploous.  She  speaks  of  herself  in  this  correspondence  as  being 
infirm  and  slow  of  understanding;  but  expresses  the  delight  which  it 
gave  her  to  correspond  with  her  son  upon  such  subjects. 

The  txeatise '  De  Indtatione  Ghristi '  appears  to  have  offended  Wesley's 
reason,  as  well  as  the  instincts  of  hilarity  and  youth.  But  the  impres- 
sion,^ which  this  writer  (whoever  he  be)  failed  to  make,  was  produced 
by  the  work  of  a  fur  more  powerful  intellect^  and  an  imagination  infi- 
nitely more  fervent — Jeremy  Taylor's '  Bules  of  Holy  Living  and  Dying.' 
He  had  been  trained  up  in  religious  habits;  and  when  his  religious 
feelings  were  once  called  into  action,  they  soon,  became  pre-eminent 
above  aU  others.  That  part  in  particular  of  this  splendid  work  which 
lelaies  to  parity  of  intention,  affected  him  exceedingly.    '*  Instantly," 

1  M  Impreaaed  in  his  youth  with  a  re-  which  he  revolted,  and  aflerwards  strenn- 

ligious  ooyQoem,  he  resorted  to  books  and    ously  opposed This  revulsion 

to  BMn  for  an  answer  to  the  question,  threw  him  more  fnlly  under  the  influence 

*  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  y  of  the  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  k 

He  stood  in  awe  of  God,  be-  Kempis,  and  Law,  which,  however  ex- 
cause  he  had  no  lively  hope  of  happiness  cellent,  afforded  him  littie  help  in  the 
beyond  it.  He  redoubled  his  attention  point  of  most  concern  to  him — ^his  jus- 
to  the  services  of  the  Church  ;  he  adopted  titication  before  God ;  for,  though  admi- 
the  fiwts  and  mortifications  of  former  rably  adapted  to  mature  and  perfect 
times;  he  read  the  Scripturea  and  the  religion  in  the  heart  and  life,  they  are 
Fathers ;  he  resorted  to  every  book  of  greatly  defective  in  those  views  of  faith 
credit  on  practical  and  spiritual  religion,  and  the  Atonement  on  which  faith  rests 

He  had  early  resorted  to  the  as  its  proper  object,  which  alone  can  give 

Calrinistic    divines,    but he  peace  to  a  penitent  and  troubled  spirit.*' 

iomv'  them  miied  ap  with  a  system  at  — Watson,  pp.  12, 13. — [Ed.] 
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he  says,  **  I  resolved  to  dedicate  oS  1x17  life  to  God — dU  my  thoughts 
and  words  and  actions,  being  thoroughly  oonyinced  there  was  no  zue- 
dium ;  but  that  every  fart  of  my  life  (not  some  only)  must  either  be  a 
sacrifice  to  Gk)d,  or  myself, — that  is,  in  effect,  to  the  Devil"  The '  Imita* 
tion,'  which  he  had  found  repulsive  at  first,  appeared  so  no  longer  now : 
Bishop  Taylor  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  ascetic  author,  and  heb^aa 
to  find  in  the  perusal  sensible  comfort,  such  as  he  was  an  utter  stranger 
to  before.  His  father,  who  had  once  thought  him  wanting  in  theopathy, 
and  probably  for  that  reason  had  advised  him  to  delay  his  ordination, 
perceived  the  change  with  joy.  "  God  fit  you  for  your  great  work !"  he 
said  to  him ;  '*  fast,  watch  and  pray ;  believe,  love,  endure  and  be  happy, 
towards  which  you  shall  never  want  the  most  ardent  prayers  of  your 
afifectionate  fother."  He  removed  some  scruples  which  his  son  espressed 
concerning  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  creed — that  creed 
of  which  Tillotson  wished  the  Church  of  England  were  **  well  rid." 
*^  Their  point,"  he  said,  "  was  levelled  only  against  obstinate  heretics ; 
and  a  distinction  was  undoubtedly  to  be  made  between  what  is  wilful 
and  what  is  in  some  measure  involuntary.  God  certainly  will  make  a 
difference,  and  to  him  it  must  be  left;  our  business  is  to  keep  to  the 
rule  which  he  has  given  us.  As  to  the  main  of  the  cause,"  he  continues, 
'*  the  best  way  to  deal  with  our  adversaries  is  to  turn  the  war  and  their 
own  vaunted  aims  against  them.  From  balancing  the  schemes  it  will 
appear,  that  there  are  many  irreconcilable  absurdities  and  contradic- 
tions in  theirsi  but  none  such  (though  indeed  some  difBculties)  in  ours. 
They  can  never  prove  a  contradiction  in  our  Three  and  One,  unless  we 
affirm  them  to  be  so  in  the  same  respect,  which  every  child  knows  we 
do  not.  But  we  can  prove  there  is  one  in  a  creature's  being  a  creator, 
which  they  assert  of  our  Lord.** 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  opinions  of  the  young  theologian  at  this 
time  upon  some  of  those  topics,  whereon  he  enlarged  so  copiously,  and 
acted  so  decisively  in  after-life.  Jeremy  Taylor  had  remarked  that  we 
ought,  "  in  some  sense  or  other,  to  think  ourselves  the  worst  in  every 
company  where  we  come."  The  duty  of  absolute  humility  Wesley  at 
once  acknowledged ;  but  he  denied  that  this  comparative  humility,  as 
he  called  it,  was  in  our  power ;  it  o«uld  not  be  reasonable  or  sincere, 
and  therefore  it  could  not  be  a  virtue.  The  bishop  had  afSrmed,  that 
we  know  not  whether  God  has  forgiven  us.  Wesley  could  not  assent  to 
this  position.  "If,"  said  he,  "we  dwell  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  us, 
which  he  will  not  do  unless  w^e  are  regenerate,  certainly  we  must  be 
sensible  of  it.  If  we  can  never  have  any  certainty  of  our  being  in  a 
state  of  salvation,  good  reason  it  is  that  every  moment  should  be  spent, 
not  in  joy,  but  in  fear  and  trembling ;  and  then  undoubtedly  in  this  life 
we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable.  God  deliver  us  from  such  a  fearful 
expectation  1    Humility  'ji  imdoubtedly  necessary  to  salvation,  and  if  all 
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these  tlungs  are  easential  to  humility,  who  can  he  hnmhle  ?  who  can  he 
sared  ?  That  we  can  never  he  so  certain  of  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  as  to 
be  assured  they  will  never  rise  up  against  us,  I  firmly  helieve.  We 
know  that  they  will  infallihly  do  ab  if  we  apostatize ;  and  I  am  not 
satisfied  what  evidence  there  can  he  of  our  final  perseverance,  till  we 
have  finished  our  course.  But  I  am  persuaded  we  may  know  if  we  are 
MOV  in  a  state  of  salvation,  since  that  is  expressly  promised  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  our  sincere  endeavours,  and  we  are  surely  ahle  to  judge  of 
our  own  sincerity."  *  He  was  startled  at  that  part  of  our  Articles  which 
bean  a  Calvinislic  appearance.  '^  As  I  understand  faith,"  said  he,  ^  to 
be  an  aswnt  to  any  troth  upon  rational  grounds,  I  do  not  think  it  pos- 
dUe,  ?nthout  perjury,  to  swear  I  helieve  anything,  unless  I  have 
reasonahle  grounds  for  my  persuasion.  Now,  that  which  contradicts 
reason  cannot  he  said  to  stand  upon  reasonahle  grounds,  and  such,  un* 
(iouUedly,  is  every  proposition  which  is  incompatihle  with  the  divine 
justice  (n*  mercy.  What,  then,  shall  I  say  of  predestination  ?  If  it  was  in- 
eritahly  decreed  from  eternity  that  a  determinate  part  of  mankind  should 
be  saved,  and  none  heside  them,  a  vast  majority  of  the  world  were  only 
bom  to  eternal  death,  without  so  much  as  a  possihility  of  avoiding  it. 
How  is  this  consistent  with  either  the  Divine  justice  or  mercy  ?  Is  it 
meidful  to  ordain  a  creature  to  everlasting  misery  P  Is  it  just  to  punish 
man  for  dimes  which  he  could  not  hut  commit  ?  That  God  should  he 
the  author  of  sin  and  injustice,  which  must,  I  think,  he  the  consequence 
of  maintaining  this  opinion,  is  a  contradiction  to  the  clearest  ideas  we 
have  <£  the  Divine  nature  and  perfections."  His  mother,  to  whom  these 
ieelings  were  imparted,  agreed  with  him  that  the  Galvinistic  doctrine  of 
predestination  was  shocking,  and  ought  utterly  to  he  ahhorred.  The 
Church  doctrine,  she  ai^ed,  if  it  were  properly  understood,  in  nowise 
derogated  from  God's  free  grace,  nor  impaired  the  liherty  ojf  man ;  for 
thcro  could  he  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  prescience  of  God  ia 

i**  Mr.  Soathe7's  more  specific  charges  only  by  the  lively  exercise  of  the  same 

of  athnsiasm  are  founded  on  the  doc-  humble  and  obedient  faith  in  the  merits 

trise  of  assarance,  as  taoght  by  Mr.  and  intercession  of  Christ,  this  assured 

^alej The  precise  sense  in  state  of  mind  could  be  maintained.  This 

which  that  doctrine  was  taught  by  the  wns  Mr.  Wesley's  view  of  the  subject, 

FooDder  of  Methodism  is  fairly  stated,  and  it  was  urged  by  him  as  a  motive, 

It  wu  not  the    assurance  of   eternal  influential  as  our  desire  of  inward  peace, 

nlTstion  ss  held  by  Galvinistic  divines;  to  vigilance  and  obedience.     With  Mr. 

but  the  assurance   given  by  the  Holy  Southey,  this  doctrine  b,  neveilheless, 

%int  to  penitent  and  believing  persons,  enthusiastic :  it  is  the  ofiB>pring  of  a  dis- 

tliat  they  are  ^nmo  accepted  of  God,  ordered  imagination/* — ^Watson,  pp.  58, 

psrdoned,  and  adopted  into  God*s  family.'  59.    He  shows,  afterwards,  by  examples. 

It  was  a  doctrine,  therefore,  on  the  that  a  similar  doctrine  was  taught  by 

gn>Qad  of  which  no  rehucaiion  of  reli-  Bishop    Hooper,     Bishop     Andrewes, 

pous  effort  could  be  pleaded,  and  no  un-  Hooker,  Archbi^op  Usher,  Archbishop 

»atchfuln«s  of  spirit  or  irrqjularity  of  Wake,  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  Bp.  Pearson, 

life  aiioved ;  for  all  were  taught,  that  and  the  Homilies  of  the  Church.— [Ed.] 
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the  canse  why  so  many  finally  perish,  than  that  onr  knowing  the  snn 
will  rise  to-morrow  is  the  cause  of  its  rising.  But  she  wondered  why 
men  would  amuse  themselves  with  searching  into  the  decrees  of  God, 
which  no  human  art  could  fathom,  and  not  rather  employ  their  time 
and  powers  in  making  their  own  election  sure.  '^Such  studies,"  she 
said,  "  tended  more  to  confound  than  to  inform  the  understanding :  but 
as  he  had  entered  upon  it,  if  her  thoughts  did  not  satisfy  him,  he  had 
better  consult  his  father,  who  was  surely  much  better  qualified  for  a 
casuist  than  herself.*' 

The  course  of  these  studies,  aided  also  by  his  meeting,  for  the  first 
time,  with  a  religions  friend,  produced  a  great  change  in  Wesley*s  frazne 
of  mind.  He  began  to  alter  the  whole  form  of  his  oonyersation,  and  to 
set  in  earnest  upon  a  new  life.  He  communicated  every  week,  and 
b^an  to  pray  for  that  inward  holiness  of  the  necessity  of  which  Bishop 
Taylor  had  convinced  him,  and  to  aim  at  it  with  his  utmost  endea- 
vours. Thus  prepare«l  in  heart  as  well  as  in  knowledge,  he  was 
ordained  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1725  by  Br.  Potter,  then  bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  primate.  In  the  ensuing  spring  he  offered  him- 
self for  a  fellowship  at  Lincoln  College.  Even  in  college  elections  there 
is  play  enough  for  evil  passions,  and  too  much  licence  allowed  them. 
Though  Wesley  was  not  yet  eccentric  in  his  habits  of  life,  the  strictness 
of  his  religious  principles  was  sufficiently  remarkable  to  afford  subject 
for  satire ;  and  his  opponents  hoped  to  prevent  his  success  by  making 
him  ridiculous.  Upon  this  occasion  his  father  told  him  it  was  a  callow 
virtue  that  could  not  bear  being  laughed  at  His  mother  encouraged 
him  in  a  different  manner.  "  If,"  said  she,  '*  it  be  a  weak  virtue  that 
cannot  bear  being  laughed  at,  I '  am  sure  it  is  a  strong  and  well-eon- 
firmed  virtue  that  can  stand  the  test  of  a  brisk  buffoonery.  Many 
people,  though  well  inclined,  have  yet  made  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a 
good  conscience,  merely  because  they  could  not  bear  raillery.  I  would 
therefore  advise  those  who  are  in  the  beginning  of  a  Christian  course,  to 
shun  the  company  of  profane  wits,  as  they  would  the  plague  or  poverty  ; 
and  never  to  contract  an  intimacy  with  any  but  such  as  have  a  good 
sense  of  religion."  Notwithstanding  this  kind  of  opposition,  he  attained 
the  object  in  view,  and  was  elected  fellow  in  March,  1726,  having  been 
much  indebted  to  his  brother  Samuel's  influence,  and  to  the  goodwill  of 
the  rector  of  the  college.  Dr.  Morley.  This  was  a  great  joy  to  his 
father,  who  was  now  far  advanced  in  the  vale  of  years.  In  writing  to 
congratulate  him  he  says,  "What  will  be  my  own  fate  before  the 
summer  be  over,  God  knows :  aedpassus  graviora — ^Wherever  I  am,  my 
Jack  is  Fellow  of  Lincoln." 

This  removal  enabled  him  to  rid  himself  of  all  nnsympathisin^ 
acquaintance,  in  a  manner  which  he  related,  sixty  years  afterwards,  in 
his  sermon  on  leaving  the  world.    '^  When  it  pleased  God,"  he  says^ 
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''to  gire  me  a  settled  reaolution  to  be  not  a  nominal,  but  a  real  Chris- 
tian  (being  then  about  twenty-two  years  of  i^e),  my  acquaintance  were 
as  igDorant  of  God  as  myself.  But  there  was  this  difference :  I  knew 
my  own  ignorance ;  they  did  not  know  their&  I  faintly  endeavoured 
to  help  ^em,  but  in  vain.  Meantime  I  found,  by  sad  experience,  that 
even  their  harmless  conyersation,  so  called,  damped  aU  my  good  resolu- 
tioia  But  how  to  get  rid  of  them  was  the  question  which  I  revolved 
in  my  mind  again  and  again.  I  saw  no  possible  way,  unless  it  should 
please  God  to  remove  me  to  another  College.  He  did  so,  in  a  manner 
utterly  contrary  to  all  human  probability.  I  was  elected  fellow  of  a 
oolie^  where  I  knew  not  one  person.  I  foresaw  abundance  of  people 
would  oome  to  see  me,  either  out  of  friendship,  civility,  oe  curiosity, 
aad  ^t  I  should  have  offers  of  acquaintance  new  and  old ;  but  I  had 
Dovr  fixed  my  plan.  Entering  now,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  world,  I  re- 
aolyed  to  have  no  acquaintance  by  chance,  but  by  choice,  and  to  choose 
such  only  as  I  had  reason  to  believe  would  help  me  on  my  way  to  heaven. 
Incraisequence  of  this,  I  narrowly  observed  the  temper  and  behaviour  of 
all  that  visited  me.  I  saw  no  reason  to  think  that  the  greater  part  of 
these  truly  loved  or  feared  God.  Such  acquaintance,  therefore,  I  did 
Qot  choose :  I  oould  not  expect  they  would  do  ine  any  good.  There- 
fore, when  any  of  these  came,  I  behaved  as  courteously  as  I  could :  but 
to  the  question,  *When  will  you  come  to  see  me?'  I  returned  no 
answer.  When  they  had  come  a  few  times,  and  found  I  still  declined 
letaroing  the  visit,  I  saw  them  no  more.  And  I  bless  God,*'  he  adds, 
^  this  has  been  my  invariable  rule  for  about  threescore  years.  I  knew 
nuffiy  reflections  would  follow ;  but  that  did  not  move  me,  as  I  knew 
Ml  well  it  was  my  calling  to  go  through  evil  report  and  good  report,^ 

From  this  time  Wesley  began  to  keep  a  diary,  according  to  a  prac- 
tice which  at  one  time  was  very  goieral  among  persons  religiously  dis- 
posed. To  this  practice  the  world  owes  some  valuable  materials  for 
history  as  well  as  individual  biography ;  but  perhaps  no  perstm  has,  in 
this  manner,  conveyed  so  lively  a  picture  of  himself  as  Wesley.  During 
a  most  restless  life  of  incessant  occupation  he  found  time  to  register  not 
only  his  proceedings,  but  his  thoughts,  his  studies,  and  his  occasional 
remarks  upon  men  and  books,  and  not  unfrequently  upon  miscellaneous 
Kubjects,  with  a  vivacity  which  characterised  him  to  the  last.  Eight 
months  after  his  election  to  a  fellowship,  he  was  appointed  Greek  lec- 
tnier  and  moderator  of  the  classes.  At  that  time  disputations  were 
held  six  fames  a  week  at  Lincoln  College ;  and  however  the  students 
may  have  profited  by  them,  they  were  of  singular  use  to  the  moderator. 
"I  could  not  avoid,"  he  says,  "  acquiring  hereby  some  d^ree  of  expert- 
ness  in  arguing ;  and  especially  in  discerning  and  pointing  out  well- 
covered  and  plausible  fallacies.  I  have  since  found  abundant  reason  to 
pniise  God  for  giving  me  this  honest  art.    By  this,  when  men  have 
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hedged  me  in  by  what  they  called  demonstrations,  I  have  been  many 
times  able  to  dash  them  in  pieces ;  in  spite  of  all  its  covers,  to  touch 
the  veiy  point  whera  the  &llacy  lay,  and  it  flew  open  in  a  moment." 
He  now  formed  for  himself  a  scheme  of  studies,  resolving  not  to  vary 
from  it  for  some  years  at  least.  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  were  allotted 
for  the  classics ;  Wednesdays  to  logic  and  ethics  ;  Thursdays  to  Hebrew 
and  Arabic ;  Fridays  to  metaphysics  and  natural  philosophy ;  Saturdays 
to  oratory  and  poetry,  but  chiefly  to  composition  in  those  arts ;  and  the 
Sabbath  to  divinity.  It  appears  by  his  diary,  also,  that  he  gave  great 
attention  to  mathematics.  But  he  had  come  to  that  conclusion,  at 
which,  sooner  or  later,  every  studious  man  must  arrive — that  life  is 
not  long  enough  for  the  attainment  of  general  knowledge,  and  that  there 
are  many  things  of  which  the  most  learned*  must  content  themselves  to 
be  ignorant  He  says  to  his  mother,  ''I  am  perfectly  come  over  to 
your  opinion,  that  there  are  many  truths  it  is  not  worth  while  to  know. 
Curiosity,  indeed,  might  be  a  sufiScient  plea  for  our  laying  out  some 
time  upon  them,  if  we  had  half  a  dozen  centuries  of  lives  to  come ;  but 
methinks  it  is  great  ill  husbandry  to  spend  a  considerable  part  of  the 
small  pittance  now  allowed  us,  in  what  makes  us  neither  a  quick  nor  a 
sure  return.'*  Full  of  business  as  he  now  was,  he  found  time  for 
writing  by  rising  an  hour  earlier  in  the  morning,  and  going  into  com- 
pany an  hour  later  in  the  evening. 

As  his  religious  feelings  grew  upon  him,  that  state  of  mind  came  on 
which  led  the  enthusiasts  of  early  ages  into  the  wilderness.  He  began 
to  think  that  such  society  as  that  wherein  he  was  placed,  hindered  his 
progress  in  spiritual  things.  He  thought  it  "  the  settled  temper  of  his 
soul,"  that  he  should,  for  some  time  at  least,  prefer  such  a  retirement  as 
might  seclude  him  from  all  the  world,  where  he  might  confirm  in  him- 
aelf  those  habits  which  he  thought  best,  before  the  flexibility  of  youth 
should  be  over.  A  school  was  proposed  to  him,  with  a  good  salary 
annexed  to  it^  in  one  of  the  Yorkshire  dales.  Some  persons,  who  knew 
the  place,  gave  him  what  they  thought  a  frightful  description  of  it, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  an  age  in  which  the  sense  of  picturesque 
beauty  seems  hardly  to  have  existed.  They  told  him  that  it  was  a 
little  vale,  so  pent  up  between  two  hills,  that  it  was  scarcely  accessible 
on  any  side ;  little  company  was  to  be  expected  from  without,  and  there 
was  none  within.  "  I  should,  therefore,**  says  he,  "  be  entirely  at  liberty 
to  converse  with  company  of  my  own  choosing,  whom,  for  that  reason, 
I  would  bring  with  me ;  and  company  equally  agreeable,  wherever  I 
fixed,  could  not  put  me  to  less  expense. 

«  The  aim  that  walks  his  airy  way, 
To  cheer  the  world  and  bring  the  day : 
The  moon  that  shines  with  borrowed  light, 
The  stars  that  gild  the  gloomy  night ; 
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**An  of  these,  and  all  I  see* 
Shoald  be  suog,  and  sting  by  me : 
These  praise  their  Maker  as  they  can. 
Bat  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man." 

The  option  of  this  retirement,  to  which  he  seems  at  this  time  to  have 
been  so  well  inclined,  was  not  given  him,  and  bis  mother  was  not  sorry 
that  the  school  was  otherwise  disposed  of :  "  That  way  of  life,"  she  said, 
*^  would  not  agree  with  your  oonstitationy  and  I  hope  God  has  better 
work  for  you  to  do ; "  words  which,  perhaps,  in  after  years^  carried  with 
them  a  prophetic  import  and  impulse  to  his  imagination.  The  elder 
Wesley  was  now,  from  age  and  infirmity,  become  unequal  to  the  duty 
of  both  his  livings,  especially  as  the  road  between  them  was  bad,  and 
sometimes  dangerous  in  the  winter.  John  therefore,  at  his  desire,  went 
to  reside  at  Wroote,  and  officiated  there  as  his  curata  Though  a  native 
of  the  county,  be  did  not  escape  the  ague,  which  was  then  its  endemic 
malady ;  and  perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  him,  after  two  years,  to  be 
sommoned  to  his  college,  upon  a  regulation  that  the  junior  fellows,  who 
might  be  chosen  moderators,  should  attend  in  person  the  duties  of  their 
office.  It  was  while  he  held  this  curacy  that  he  obtained  priest's  orders 
from  the  same  prelate  who  had  ordained  him  deacon  three  years  before. 

In  consequence  of  this  summons  he  once  more  took  up  his  abode  at 
Lincoln  GoU^e,  became  a  tutor  there,  and  presided  as  moderator  at  the 
disputations  which  were  held  six  times  a  week  in  the  hall ;  an  office 
which  exercised  and  sharpeued  his  habits  of  logical  discrimination. 
Some  time  before  his  return  to  the  University,  he  had  travelled  many 
miles  to  see  what  is  called  a  "  serious  man."  This  person  said  to  him^ 
''Sir,  you  wish  to  serve  God  and  go  to  heaven.  Remember,  you  cannot 
serve  Him  alone :  yon  must  therefore  find  companions  or  make  them : 
the  Bible  knows  nothing  of  solitary  religion."  Wesley  never  forgot 
these  words ;  and  it  happened  that  while  he  was  residing  upon  his 
curacy,  such  a  society  was  jirepared  for  him  at  Oxford  as  he  and  his 
serious  adviser  would  have  wished. 

While  Charles  Wesley  was  at  Westminster  under  his  brother,  a  gentle- 
man of  large  fortune  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  same  &mily  name,  wrote  to 
the  lather,  and  inquired  of  him  if  he  had  a  son  named  Charles ;  for  if  so, 
he  would  make  him  his  heir.  Accordingly  his  school  bills,  during 
several  years,  were  discharged  by  his  unseen  namesaka  At  length  a 
gentleman,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  this  Mr.  Wesley,  called  upon 
him,  and  after  much  conversation,  asked  if  he  was  willing  to  accompany 
lum  to  Ireland :  the  youth  desired  to  write  to  his  father  before  he  could 
make  answer :  the  father  left  it  to  his  own  decision,  and  he,  who  was 
satisfied  with  the  fair  prospects  which  Christ  Churdi  opened  to  him, 
choee  to  stay  in  England.     John  Wesley,  in  his  account  of  his  brother. 
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calls  this  a  fair  escape :  the  fact  is  more  remarkable  than  he  was  aware 
of ;  for  the  person  who  inherited  the  property  intended  for  Charles 
Wesley,  and  who  took  the  name  of  Wesley  or  Wellesley,  in  consequence, 
was  the  first  Earl  of  Momington,  grandfather  of  the  late  Marquis 
Welleeley  and  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington.  Had  Charles  made  a 
different  choice,  there  might  have  been  no  Methodists,  the  British 
Empire  in  India  might  still  have  been  menaced  from  Seringapatam,  and 
the  undisputed  tyrant  of  Europe  might  at  this  time  have  insulted  and 
endangered  us  on  our  own  shores. 

Charles^  then  punsuing  contentedly  his  scholastic  course,  had  been 
elected  from  Westminster  to  Christ  Church,  just  after  his  brother  John 
obtained  his  fellowship^  He  was  diligent  in  study,  and  regular  in  his  con- 
duct; but  when  John  sought  to  press  upon  him  the  importance  of 
austerer  habits,  and  a  more  active  devotion,  he  protested  against  becoming 
\  saint  all  at  once,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  admonitions.  While 
John,  however,  resided  at  Wroote,  the  process  which  he  had  vainly 
sought  to  accelerate  in  his  brother  was  going  on.  His  disposition,  his 
early  education,  the  example  of  his  parents  and  of  both  his  brethren, 
were  in  unison :  not  knowing  how  or  when  he  woke  out  of  his  letharg}', 
he  imputed  the  change  to  the  efficacy  of  another's  prayers, — ^most  likely, 
he  said,  his  mother's ;  and  meeting  with  two  or  three  undergraduates, 
whose  inclinations  and  principles  resembled  his  own,  they  associated 
together  for  the  purpose  of  religious  improvement,  lived  by  rulcy  and 
received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  weekly.  Such  conduct 
would  at  any  time  have  attracted  observation  in  an  English  university ; 
it  was  peculiarly  noticeable  at  that  time,  when  a  laxity  of  opinions  as 
well  as  morals  obtained,  and  infidelity,  a  plague  which  had  lately  found 
its  way  into  the  country,  was  becconing  so  prevalent,  that  the  vice- 
chancellor  had,  in  a  profframma^  exhorted  the  tutors  to  discharge  their 
duty  by  double  diligence,  and  bad  forbidden  the  undergraduates  to  read 
such  books  as  might  tend  to  the  weakening  of  their  faith.  The  greatest 
prudence  would  not  have  sufiQced  to  save  men  from  ridicule,  who  at  such 
an  age,  and  in  such  a  scene,  professed  to  make  religion  the  great  business 
of  their  lives :  and  prudence  is  rarely  united  with  enthusiasm.  They 
were  called  in  derision  " Sacramentarians,"  ''Bible-bigots,"  "BiUe- 
moths,"  "the  Holy,"  or  "the  Godly  Club."  One  person,  with  less 
irreverence  and  more  learning,  observed,  in  reference  to  their  methodical 
manner  of  Ufe,  that  a  new  sect  of  **  Methodists  "  was  sprung  up,  alluding 
to  the  ancient  school  of  physicians  known  by  that  name.  Appellations, 
even  of  opprobrious  origin,  have  often  been  adopted  by  the  parties  to 
which  they  were  implied,  as  well  as  by  the  public,  convenience  legiti- 
mating the  inventions  of  malice.  In  thjs  instance  there  was  neither 
maliciousness  nor  wit,  but  there  was  some  fitness  in  the  name;  it 
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obtuned  Yogae;*  and  though  long,  and  even  still  aometimes  iodi»- 
cnmioately  applied  to  all  enthuaiasts,  and  even  to  all  who  observe  the 
fsxnm  of  religion  more  strictly  than  their  neighbours,  it  has  become  the 
ap^fft^riate  designation  of  the  sect  of  which  Wesley  is  the  founder. 

It  was  to  Charles  Wesley  and  his  few  associates  that  the  name  wae 
first  given.  When  John  returned  to  Oxford,  they  gladly  placed  them- 
fielres  imder  his  direction;  their  meetings  acquired  more  form  and 
i^olarity,  and  obtamed  an  accession  of  numbers.  His  standing  and 
cfaaxacter  in  the  University  gave  him  a  degree  of  credit ;  and  his  erudi- 
txxij  his  keen  Ic^c,  and  ready  speech,  commanded  respect  wherever  he 
wss  la)own.  But  no  talents,  and,  it  may  be  added,  no  virtues,  can 
pmtect  the  possessor  from  the  ridicule  of  fools  and  profligates.  *'  1  hear," 
aays  Mr.  Wesley,  "  my  son  John  has  the  honour  of  being  styled  the 
Father  of  the  Holy  Club :  if  it  be  so,  I  am  sure  I  must  be  the  grand- 
lather  of  it :  and  I  need  not  say,  that  I  had  rather  any  of  my  sons 
diould  be  so  dignified  and  distinguished,  than  to  have  the  title  of  His 
fiolaieas.'' 

One  of  the  earliest  members  of  this  little  society,  Mr.  Morgan,  seems 
to  have  been  morbidly  constituted  both  in  body  and  mind  :  and  by  the 
{xictioe  of  rigorous  fasting,  he  injured  a  constitution  which  required  a 
very  different  treatment.  But  if  his  religion,  in  this  point  erroneous, 
led  him  to  impose  improper  privations  upon  himself,  it  made  him  in- 
defatigable in  acts  of  real  charity  toward  others :  his  heart  and  his 
pone  were  open  to  the  poor  and  needy ;  he  instructed  little  children,  he 

^  The  Bev.  J.  Chapman  says,  in  a  rhetoric    in    seimoDs    no  better    than 

letter  to  Wesley,  '*  The  name  Metiiodist  stinking  weeds  ? ' 
is  not  a  new  name,  never  before  given        **  By  the  Anabaptists,  we  know  that 

to  any  religioos  people."  he  means  a  denomination  of  Christians 

Dr.  Galamy,  in  one  of  his  volumes  which  is  still  in  existence ;  and  though 

of  the  Ejected  Ministers,  observes,  thev  we  have  not  at  this  time  any  particukr 

called  those  who  stood  np  for  God,  account  of  the  Methodists  of  that  day, 

McthodiBto.  it  seems  very  probable  that  one  descrip- 

**ft  is  not  generally  known,"  says  tion  of  religionists,  daring  that  fertile 

Mr.  Cmwther,  **  that  the  name  of  Me-  period,    was   denominated    Methodists, 

thodist  had  been  given  long  before  the  These  it  would  seem  distinguished  them- 

dtys  of  Mr.  Wesley  to  a  reLgious  party  selves  by  plainness  of  spc«ch,  despising 

in  England,  whidi  was  distinguished  by  the  ornaments  of  literature   and    the 

iome  of  those  marks  which  are  supposed  charms  of  eloquence  in  their  public  djs- 

to  chankcterise  the  present  Methodists,  courses.     This  might  have  been  known 

A  person  odled  John  Spencer,  who  was  to  the  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  who 

Ubrazian  of  8ion  CoU^e,  1657,  during  gave  the  Oxonian  Pietists  the  name  of 

the  proteetorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  Methodists,   though  it  seems  probable 

a  book  which  he  published,  consisting  of  Mr,*  Wesley  never  caught  the  idea.  Gale 

extraeti  ham  varions  authors,  speaks  of  also,  in  his  iburth  Part  of  the  *  Court  of 

tU  eloquence  and  elegance  of  the  Sacred  the  Gentiles/  mentions  a  religious  sect, 

Scnptnres,  and  asks,  *  where  are  now  whom  he  calls  *  The  New  MeUiodists.'  " 

our   Anabaptists,    and  plain  pack^staff  — *  History  of  the  Wesleyon    Metho- 

^edndists,  who  esteem  all  flowers  of  dists,'  p.  24. 
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yisited  the  sick,  and  he  prayed  with  the  prisoners.  In  these  things  he 
led  the  way  ;  and  the  Wesleys,  who  were  not  backward  in  following, 
have  commemorated  his  virtues  as  they  deserve.  Morgan  died  yoang, 
after  a  long  illness,  in  which,  the  misery  of  a  gloomy  and  mistaken 
religion  aggravated  the  sufferings  of  disease.  Wesley  was  aocused  of 
having  been  the  cause  of  his  death,  by  leading  him  into  those  austerities 
which  undoubtedly  had  accelerated  it :  but  in  these  practices  Wesley 
had  been  the  imitator,  not  the  example ;  and  the  father,  who  had  at 
first  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  extravagancies  of  his  son's 
associates,  was  so  well  convinced  of  this  at  last^  that  he  placed  one  of  bis 
children  under  his  care.  Two  others  of  the  party  were  men  who  after- 
wards acquired  celebrity.  James  Hervey  was  one,  author  of  'The 
Meditations,'  a  book  which  has  been  translated  into  most  European 
languages,  and  for  the  shallowness  of  its  matter,  its  superficial  senti- 
mentality, and  its  tinsel  style,  as  much  as  for  its  devotional  spirit,  has 
become  singularly  popular.  Whitefield  was  the  other,  a  man  so 
eminently  connected  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  Methodism,  that  his 
history  cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  Wesley. 

George  Whitefield  was  bom  at  the  Bell  Inn,  in  the  city  of  Gloucester, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1714.  He  describes  himself  as  froward  from 
his  mother's  womb ;  so  brutish  as  to  hate  instruction  ;  stealing  from  his 
mother's  pocket,  and  frequently  appropriating  to  his  own  use  the  money 
that  he  took  in  the  house.  "  If  I  trace  myself,"  he  says,  "  from  my 
cradle  to  my  manhood,  I  can  see  nothing  in  me  but  a  fitness  to  be 
damned ;  and  if  the  Almighty  had  not  prevented  me  by  his  grace,  I 
had  now  either  been  sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  or 
condemned,  as  the  due  reward  of  my  crimes,  to  be  for  ever  lifting  up 
my  eyes  in  torments."  Yet  Whitefield  could  recollect  early  movings  «f 
the  heart,  which  satisfied  him  in  after-life,  that  **  Gkxl  loved  him  with 
an  everlasting  love,  and  had  separated  him  even  from  his  mother's 
womb,  for  the  work  to  which  he  afterwards  was  pleased  to  caU  him.^ 
He  had  a  devout  disposition,  and  a  tender  heart  When  he  was  about 
ten  years  old,  his  mother  made  a  second  marriage :  it  proved  an  un- 
happy one.  During  the  affliction  to  which  this  led,  his  brother  used  to 
read  aloud  Bishop  Ken's  *  Manual  for  Winchester  Scholars.'  This  book 
affected  George  Whitefield  greatly  ;  and  when  the  corporation,  at  their 
annual  visitation  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt's  School,  where  he  was  educated, 
gave  him,  according  to  custom,  money  for  the  speeches  which  he  was. 
chosen  to  deliver,  he  purchased  the  book,  and  found  it,  he  says,  of  great 
benefit  to  his  soul. 

Whitefield's  talents  for  elocution,  which  made  him  afterwards  so  great 
a  performer  in  the  pulpit,  were  at  this  time  in  some  danger  of  receiving 
a  theatrical  direction.  The  boys  at  the  grammar-school  were  fond  oC 
acting  plays :  the  master,  *'  seeing  how  their  vein  ran,"  encouraged  it. 
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and  oompoaed  a  dramatic  piece  himself,  which  they  represented  before 
the  corporation,  and  in  which  Whitefield  enacted  a  woman'tt  part,  and 
appeared  in  girl's  clothes.  The  remembrance  of  this,  he  says,  had  often 
covered  him  with  confusion  of  face,  and  he  hoped  it  would  do  so  even 
to  the  end  of  his  life !  Before  he  was  fifteen,  he  persuaded  his  mother 
to  take  him  from  school,  saying,  that  she  could  not  place  him  at  the 
University,  and  more  learning  would  only  spoil  him  for  a  tradesman. 
Her  own  circumstances,  indeed,  were  by  this  time  so  much  on  the 
decline,  that  his  menial  services  were  required  :  he  began  occasionally 
to  assist  her  in  the  public-house,  till  at  length  he  **  put  on  his  blue 
aproQ  and  his  snuffers,^  washed  mops,  cleaned  rooms,  and  became  a  pro- 
fessed and  common  drawer."  In  the  little  leisure  which  such  employ- 
ments allowed,  this  strange  boy  composed  two  or  three  sermons ;  and 
the  romances,  which  had  been  his  heart's  delight,  gaye  place  for  awhile 
to  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

When  he  had  been  about  a  year  in  this  servile  occupation,  the  inn 
was  made  over  to  a  married  brother,  and  Greorge,  being  accustomed  to 
the  bouse,  continued  there  as  an  assistant ;  but  he  could  not  agree  with 
his  sister-in-law,  and  after  much  uneasiness  gave  up  the  situation.  His 
mother,  though  her  means  were  scanty,  permitted  him  to  have  a  bed 
upon  the  ground  in  her  house,  and  live  with  her,  till  Providence  should 
point  out  a  place  for  him.  The  way  was  soon  indicated.  A  servitor  of 
Pembroke  College  called  upon  his  mother,  and  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion  told  her,  that  after  all  his  college  expenses  for  that  quarter  were 
diadiarged,  he  had  received  a  penny.  She  immediately  cried  out,  this 
will  do  for  my  son ;  and  turning  to  him  said.  Will  you  go  to  Oxford, 
George  ?  Happening  to  have  the  same  friends  as  this  young  man,  she 
waitoi  on  them  without  delay  ;  they  promised  their  interest  to  obtain  a 
servitor's  place  in  the  same  college,  and  in  reliance  upon  this  George 
retomed  to  the  grammar-school.  Here  he  applied  closely  to  his  books, 
and  shaking  ofE^  by  the  strong  effort  of  a  religious  mind,  all  evil  and 
idle  oourseSy  produced,  by  the  influence  of  his  talents  and  example,  some 
refomiation  among  his  schoolfellows.  He  attended  public  service 
constantly,  received  the  sacrament  monthly,  fasted  often,  and  prayed 
often  more  than  twice  a  day  in  private.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
removed  to  Oxford ;  the  recommendation  of  his  friends  was  successful ; 
another  friend  borrowed  for  him  ten  pounds,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
entering ;  and  with  a  good  fortune  beyond  his  hopes,  he  was  admitted 
servitor  immediately. 

Servitorships  are  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  Boman  Catholic  than  of  an 

*  So  the  word  is  printed  in  his  own  possibly  be  a  n^isprint  for  scoggers,  as 

ncooont  of  bis  life ;  it  seems  to  mean  such  sleeves  are  called  in  some  parts  of 

the  sleeves  which  are  worn  by  cleanly  England. 
men  in  dirty  employments,  and  may 
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Van«Tliali  establishment.  Among  the  Catholics  religioiis  poverty  is  made 
respectable,  because  it  is  accounted  a  virtue ;  and  humiliation  is  an 
essential  part  of  monastic  discipline.  But  in  our  state  of  things  it 
^annot  be  wise  to  brand  men  with  the  mark  of  inferiority ;  the  line  is 
already  broad  enough.  Oxford  ^  would  do  well  if,  in  this  respect,  it 
imitated  Cambridge,  abolished  an  invidious  distinction  of  dr^,  and 
dispensed  with  services  which,  even  when  they  are  not  mortifying  to 
those  who  perform  them,  are  painful  to  those  to  whom  they  are  per- 
formed. Whitefield  found  the  advantage  of  having  been  used  to  a 
public-house;  many  who  could  choose  their  servitor  preferred  him, 
because  of  his  diligent  and  alert  attendance ;  and  thus,  by  help  of  the 
profits  of  the  place,  and  some  little  presents  made  him  by  a  kind- 
hearted  tutor,  he  was  enabled  to  live  without  being  beholden  to  his 
relations  for  more  than  four-and-twenty  pounds,  in  the  course  of  three 
years.  Little  as  this  is,  it  shows,  when  compared  with  the  ways  and 
means  of  the  elder  Wesley  at  college,  that  half  a  century  had  greatly 
enhanced  the  expenses  of  Oxford.^  At  first  he  was  rendered  uncomfort- 
able by  the  society  into  which  he  was  thrown ;  he  had  several  chamber 


1  At  Oxford  the  name  of  Servitors 
has  become  obsolete,  except  at  Christ 
Church ;  and  though  the  Servitors  there 
still  wear  a  distmctive  dress,  they  ai'e 
no  longer  now  (1864)  expected  to  per- 
form menial  offices.  —-[Ed.] 

'  Upon  this  subject  I  transcribe  a 
carious  note  from  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
most  interesting  collection  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Biography. 

**  We  may  learn  what  the  fare  of  the 
Universities  was  from  a  description  of 
the  state  of  Cambridge,  given  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross  in  die  year  1560,  by 
Thomas  Lever,  soon  after  made  Master 
of  St.  John's  College. 

"  There  be  divers  there  at  Cambridge 
which  rise  daily  betwixt  four  and  five  of 
the  clock  in  the  moming,  and  fi-om  five 
until  SIX  of  the  clock  use  common  prayer, 
with  an  exhortation  of  God's  word  in  a 
common  chapel ;  and  from  six  unto  ten 
of  the  dock  use  ever  either  private 
study  or  common  lectures.  At  ten  of. 
the  clock  they  go  to  dinner ;  whereas 
they  be  content  with  a  penny  piece  of 
beef  amongst  four,  having  a  few  pottage 
made  of  the  broth  of  the  same  beef  with 
salt  and  oatmeal,  and*  nothing  else. 
After  this  slender  dinner,  they  be  either 
teaching  or  learning  until  five  of  the 


clock  in  the  evening,  when  as  they  hare 
a  supper  not  much  better  than  their 
dinner.  Immediately  after  the  whlcli 
they  go  either  to  reasoning  in  problems 
or  unto  some  other  study,  until  it  be 
nine  or  ten  of  the  clock ;  and  then  being 
without  fire,  are  fain  to  walk  or  run  up 
and  down  half  an  hour,  to  get  a  heat 
on  their  feet,  when  they  go  to  bed. 

"  These  be  men  not  weaiy  of  their 
pains,  but  very  sorry  to  leave  their 
study ;  and  sure  they  be  not  able  some 
of  them  to  continue  for  lack  of  necessary 
exhibition  and  relief." 

Sir  Henry  Wotton,  writmg  from 
Vienna  in  1590,  says,  "  I  am  now  at 
two  florins  a  week,  chamber,  stove  and 
table  :  lights  he  finds  me  ;  wood  I  buy 
myself;  in  which  respect  I  hold  Your 
Honour  right  happy  that  you  came  in 
the  summer,  for  we  can  hardly  come  by 
them  here  without  two  doUai-s  the 
dofter^  though  we  border  upon  Bohemia. 
Wine  I  have  as  much  as  it  pleaseth  me 
for  my  friend  and  self,  and  not  at  a 
stint,  as  the  students  of  Altorph.  All 
circumstances  considered,  I  make  my 
account  that  I  spend  more  at  this 
reckoning  by  five  pounds  four  shillings 
yearly,  than  a  good  careful  scholar  in 
the  Universities  of  EngUad." 
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£BiIgwi^  wbo  woold  fiun  have  made  him  join  them  in  their  riotous  mode 
of  life;  and  as  he  oonld  only  escape  from  their  persecutions  by  sitting 
alone  in  his  study,  he  Yfha  sometdmes  benumbed  with  cold ;  but  when 
tbey  perceived  the  strength  as  well  as  the  singularity  of  his  character, 
Ui^  sofiered  him  to  take  his  own  way  in  peace. 

Before  Whitefileld  went  to  Oxford,  he  had  heard  of  the  young  men 
there  who  ''  lived  by  rule  and  method,"  and  were  therefore  called 
Methodists.  They  were  now  much  talked  of^  and  generally  despised. 
He,  however,  was  drawn  toward  them  by  kindred  feelings,  defended 
them  sjkrennously  when  he  heard  them  reviled,  and  when  he  eaw  them 
go  through  a  ridiculing  crowd  to  receive  the  sacrament  at  St  Mary's, 
was  strongly  inclined  to  follow  their  example.  For  more  than  a  year 
be  yearned  to  be  acquainted  with  them ;  and  it  seems  that  the  sense  of 
his  inferior  condition  kept  him  back.  At  length  the  great  object  of  his 
desires  was  effected.  A  pauper  had  attempted  suicide,  and  Whitefield 
sent  a  poor  woman  to  inform  Charles  Wesley,  that  he  might  visit  the 
peisQDy  and  minister  spiritual  medicine :  the  messenger  was  charged  not 
to  say  who  .sent  her :  contrary  to  these  orders,  she  told  his  name,  and 
Charles  Wesley,  who  had  seen  him  frequently  walkii^  by  himself,  and 
heard  something  of  his  character,  invited  him  to  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  An  introduction  to  this  little  fellowship  soon  followed ;  and 
he  also,  like  them,  "  began  to  live  by  rule,  and  to  pick  up  the  very 
fngments  of  his  time,  that  not  a  moment  of  it  might  be  lost.^ 

They  were  now  about  fifteen  in  number.  When  first  they  began  to 
meet,  they  read  diviuity  on  Sunday  evenings  only,  and  pureued  their 
classical  studies  on  other  nights;  but  religion  soon  becamo  the  sole 
hnsiness  of  their  meetings :  they  now  regularly  visited  the  prisoners  and 
the  ack,  conununicated  once  a  week,  and  £aLsted  on  Wednesdays  and 
l^days,  the  stationary  days  of  the  Ancient  Church,  which  were  thus 
set  apart,  because  on  those  days  our  Saviour  had  been  betrayed  and 
crucified.  They  alao  drew  up  a  scheme  of  self-examination,  to  assist 
themselves,  by  means  of  prayer  and  meditation,  in  attaining  simplicity 
and  the  love  of  God.  Except  that  it  speaks  of  obeying  the  laws  of  the 
Church  of  England,  it  might  fitly  be  appended  to  the  spiritual  exercises 
of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  Its  obvious  &ults  were^  that  such  self--exami- 
oatum  would  leave  little  time  for  anything  else ;  that  the  habits  of  life 
which  it  requires  and  pre~supposes  would  be  as  burthensome  as  the 
rules  of  the  monastic  orders ;  and  that  the  proposed  simplicity  would 
geDcrally  end  in  producing  the  worst  of  artificial  characters;  for  where 
it  made  one  out  of  a  thousand  a  saint,  it  would  make  the  rest  inevitably 
formaliBts  and  hypocrites.  Keligion  is  defined  in  this  scheme  to  be  a 
reowwry  cf  the  image  of  God,  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  who 
framed  it  were  filled  with  devotion  the  most  fervent,  and  chanty  the 
most  unbounded,  however  injudicious  in  many  respects  the  means  wero 
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whereby  they  thought  to  promote  and  strengthen  such  dispositions  in 
themselves.  But  Wesley,  when  he  had  advanced  in  his  career,  looked 
hack,  upon  himself  as  having  been  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  great  spiritual 
ignorance :  and  the  two  leading  ministers,  who  drew  up  for  the  use  of 
the  Methodists,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  collected  preachers,  the 
life  of  their  founder,  remark,  that  in  this  scheme  the  great  sincerity  and 
earnestness  of  Wesley  and  his  friends  are  discernible,  but  that  "  the 
darkness  of  their  minds  as  to  Gospel  truths  is  very  evident  to  those  who 
are  favoured  with  true  evangelical  views." 

To  the  younger  members  of  the  University  their  conduct^  which  now 
rather  affected  singularity  than  avoided  it,  was  matter  of  general 
ridicule ;  and  there  were  elder  and  wiser  heads  who  disapproved  their 
course,  as  leading  fast  towards  enthusiasm  and  extravagance.  Wesley 
had  not  yet  that  confidence  in  his  own  judgment  by  which  he  was 
afterwards  so  strongly  characterized,  and  he  wrote  to  his  &ther  for 
advice.  The  principles  upon  which  he  proceeded  were  unexceptionable, 
the  motives  excellent :  and  the  circumstances  which  gave  offence,  and 
excited  just  apprehension,  would  not  only  be  unintentionally  softened 
in  his  own  representation,  but  would  lose  much  of  their  weight  when 
reported  from  a  distance,  and  through  this  channel,  to  one  who  was  pre- 
possessed by  natural  affection.  The  father  says  in  reply,  ''  As  to  your 
designs  and  employments,  what  can  I  say  less  of  them  than  valde 
prdbo :  and  that  I  have  the  highest  reason  to  bless  God  for  giving  me 
two  sons  together  at  Oxford,  to  whom  he  has  given  grace  and  courage 
to  turn  the  war  against  the  World  and  the  Devil,  which  is  the  best  way 
to  conquer  them."  He  advised  them  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the 
Bishop  for  visiting  the  prisoners ;  and  encouraged  them  by  saying,  that 
when  he  was  an  undergraduate  he  had  performed  this  work  of  charity, 
and  reflected  on  it  with  great  comfort  now  in  his  latter  days.  **  Ton 
have  reason,"  he  says,  "  to  bless  God,  as  I  do,  that  you  have  so  fast  a 
friend  as  Mr.  Morgan,  who  I  see,  in  the  most  difficult  service,  is  ready 
to  break  the  ice  for  you.  I  think  I  must  adopt  him  to  be  my  son 
together  with  you  and  your  brother  Charles ;  and  when  I  have  such  a 
Temion  to  prosecute  that  war,  wherein  I  am  now  miles  emeritus^  I  shall 
not  be  ashamed  when  they  speak  with  their  enemies  in  the  gate.  If  it 
be  possible,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  all  three  here  in  the  fine  end  of 
the  summer.  But  if  I  cannot  have  that  satis&ction,  I  am  sure  I  can 
reach  you  every  day,  though  you  were  beyond  the  Indies."  He  ex- 
horted them  to  walk  prudently,  though  not  fearfully;  and  prayed  that 
God  would  keep  them  humble.  *'  Be  not  high-minded,"  said  he ; 
**  preserve  an  equal  temper  of  mind  under  whatever  treatment  you  meet 
with  from  a  not  very  just  or  well-natured  world.  Bear  no  more  sail 
than  is  necessary,  but  steer  steady.  The  less  you  value  yourselves  for 
these  unfashionable  duties  (as  there  is  no  such  things  as  works  cf 
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sapererogation),  the  more  all  good  and  wise  men  will  value  you,  if  they 
s«  your  actions  are  of  a  piece ;  and  what  is  infinitely  moie,  He  by 
whom  actions  and  intentions  are  weighed  will  both  accept  and  reward 
you.* 

Thus  encouraged  and  thus  advised,  Wesley  consulted  the  Bishop, 
who  sanctioned  and  approved  their  visiting  the  prisons.  This  was  no 
doubtful  matter;  the  parts  of  their  conduct  which  he  might  have 
reg^ed  with  diaupprobation,  were  precisely  those  upon  which  it  would 
uot  be  thought  necessary  to  consult  him.  About  this  time  Wesley 
became  personally  acquainted  with  William  Law,  a  man  whose 
vritiugs  completed  what  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  treatise  De  Imitaiume 
CkrinHy  had  begun.  When  first  he  visited  him  he  was  prepared  to 
object  to  his  views  of  Christian  duty  as  too  elevated  to  be  attainable^ 
bat  Law  silenced  and  satisfied  him  by  replying,  '*  We  shall  do  well  to 
aim  at  the  h^hest  degrees  of  perfection,  if  we  may  thereby  at  least 
attain  to  mediocrity."  Law  is  a  powerful  writer :  it  is  said  that  faw 
boob  have  over  made  so  many  religious  enthusiasts  as  his  '  Christian 
Perfection '  and  his  '  Serious  Call : '  indeed  the  youth  who  should  read 
them  without  being  perilously  affected  must  have  either  a  light  mind 
or  an  unusually  strong  one.  But  Law  himself,  who  has  shaken  so 
many  inteUects,  sacrificed  his  own  at  last  to  the  reveries  and  rhapsodies 
of  Jacob  Behmen.^  Perhaps  the  art  of  engraving  was  never  applied  to 
a  more  extraordinary  purpose,  nor  in  a  more  extraordinary  manner, 
than  when  the  nonsense  of  the  German  shoemaker  was  elucidated  in  a 
series  of  prints  after  Law*s  designs,  representing  the  anatomy  of  tho 
spiritual  man.  His  own  happiness,  however,  was  certainly  not  dimi- 
nished by  the  change :  the  system  of  the  ascetic  is  dark  and  cheerless ; 
bat  mysticism  lives  in  a  sunshine  of  its  own,  and  dreams  of  the  light  of 
heaven,  while  the  visions  of  the  ascetic  are  such  as  the  fear  of  the  devil 
produces,  rather  than  the  love  of  God.  It  was  in  his  happier  state  of 
mind  that  Law  was  found  by  Wesley,  and  in  this  spirit  he  said  to  him« 
**  You  would  have  a  philosophical  religion,  but  there  can  be  no  such 
thing.  Religion  is  the  most  plain,  simple  thing  in  the  world.  It  is 
only,  we  love  Him,  heeaute  He  first  loved  us.**  Wesley  on  one  occasion 
oonfesKd  to  him  that  he  felt  greatly  dejected,  because  he  saw  so  little 
fruit  from  his  labours.  "  My  dear  friend,"  replied  Law,  "  you  reverse 
matteis  from  their  proper  order.  You  are  to  follow  the  Divine  Light, 
wherever  it  leads  you,  in  all  your  conduct.  It  is  God  alone  that  gives 
the  blessing.    I  pray  you  always  mind  your  own  work,  and  go  on  with 

^  Jacob  Behmen'f  books  made  some  risible  and  sensible    communion   with 

proseljtes  in  England  during  the  great  angels,  whom  they  sometimes  saw  and 

rebcUioa.    **  Dr.  Poidace  and  his  family  sometimes  smdlt.^— *  Calamj's  Life  of 

vere  of  this  sect,  who  Tired  together  in  Baxter.' 
commonity,    and    pretended    to    hold 
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cheerfulness ;  and  Gk)d,  yon  may  depend  npon  i1^  will  take  care  of  his. 
Besides,  Sir,  I  perceive  yon  wonld  fidn  convert  the  world!  but  you 
must  wait  God's  own  time.  Nay,  if  after  all  he  is  pleased  to  nse  yon 
only  as  a  hewer  of  wood  or  a  drawer  of  water,  yon  shonld  snbmit — ^yea, 
you  shonld  he  thankful  to  him  that  he  has  honoured  you  so  fiEur." 

These  visits  to  Law,  who  at  that  time  resided  near  London,  were  per- 
formed on  foot,  the  Wesleys  travelling  in  this  manner  that  they  might 
save  the  more  money  for  the  poor.  It  was  so  little  the  custom  in  that 
age  for  men  in  their  rank  of  life  to  walk  any  distance,  as  to  make  Ihem 
think  it  a  discovery  that  four  or  five-and-twenty  miles  are  an  easy 
and  safe  day's  journey.  They  discovered  also,  wilih  equal  surprise, 
that  it  was  easy  to  read  while  walking,  and  that  it  neither  made  them 
&int,  nor  produced  any  other  symptom  of  weariness.  Some  years  after- 
wards, when  John  carried  his  economy  of  time  to  the  utmost,  he  used 
to  read  on  horseback,  till  some  severe  falls,  which  he  met  with  in  con- 
sequence, convinced  him  that  this  practice  might  probably  cost  him  his 
life.  The  brothers  also  accustomed  themselves  to  converse  together  in 
Latin,  whenever  they  were  alone :  when  they  had  subsequently  much 
iuteroouTse  with  the  Moravians,  they  found  the  great  advantage  of 
having  acquired  tiiis  power.  It  is  indeed  a  notorious  defect  in  modem 
education,  that  the  habit  of  speaking  a  language  which  is  eveiywhere 
understood  by  all  educated  men,  should  nowhere  be  taught  in  schools 
as  a  r^ular  part  of  the  course  of  instruction.  Tet  Wesley's  mind  was 
now  in  that  perturbed  and  restless  state,  that  he  began  to  doubt  the 
utility,  and  even  the  lawfulness,  of  camal  studies.  In  a  letter  to  hia 
mother,  written  under  evident  disquietude,  he  says :  *^  To  all  who  give 
signs  of  their  not  being  strangers  to  it,  I  propose  this  question — And 
why  not  to  you  rather  than  any  ?  Shall  I  quite  break  off  my  pm^niit 
of  all  learning,  but  what  immediately  tends  to  practice?  I  once 
desired  to  make  a  fair  show  in  languages  and  philosophy;  but  it  ia 
past :  there  is  a  more  excellent  way,  and  if  I  cannot  attain  to  any  pro- 
gress in  the  one,  without  throwing  up  all  thoughts  of  the  other,  why, 
fiEire  it  well !  Yet  a  little  while,  and  we  shall  all  be  equal  in  knowledge 
if  we  are  in  virtue."  In  the  same  letter  he  says,  "  I  am  to  renounce 
the  world,  to  draw  off  my  affections  from  this  world,  and  fix  them  on  a 
better :  but  how?  what  is  the  surest  and  the  shortest  way?  Is  it  not 
to  be  humble  ?  surely  this  is  a  large  step  in  the  way.  But  the  question 
occurs,  how  am  I  to  do  this  ?  To  own  the  necessity  of  it  is  not  to  be 
humble.  In  many  things  you  have  interceded  ibr  me  and  prevailed : 
who  knows  but  in  this  too  you  may  be  successful?  If  you  can  spare 
me  only  that  little  part  of  Thursday  evening  which  you  formerly  be- 
stowed npon  me  in  another  manner,  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  be  aa 
useful  now  for  correcting  my  heart,  as  it  was  then  for  forming  my  judg- 
ment.   When  I  observe  how  fast  life  files  away,  and  how  slow  im- 
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proTvmeot  oomes,  I  think  one  can  never  be  too  moch  afraid  of  dying 
before  <me  hfis  learned  to  live.'* 

The  good  intentions  of  Wesley  and  his  associates  could  not  be  qnes- 
ticHied ;  bat  they  were  now  running  fast  into  fanaticism ;  aild  a  meeting 
vas  held  at  Christ  Ghnroh,  by  the  Seniors  of  the  Ck>llegey  to  oonsolt  in 
vhst  manner  llie  evil  might  be  checked.  The  report  in  Oxford  was, 
tiuKt  the  Dean  and  the  Censors  were  going  to  blow  np  the  Godly  Clnb. 
Whm  Samuel  Wesley  beard  of  this,  he  called  it  an  execrable  consolta- 
tioD,  in  order  to  stop  the  progress  of  religion,  by  giving  it  a  &lse  name. 
He  did  not  like,  be  said,  that  they  should  be  "  called  a  club,  for  that 
name  was  really  calculated  to  do  mischief:  but  the  charge  of  enthusiasm 
ooald  weigh  with  none  but  such  as  drink  away  their  senses,  or  never 
bad  any ;  for  surely  activity  in  social  duties,  and  a  strict  attendance  on 
^  ordained  means  of  grace,  are  the  strongest  guards  imaginable  against 
it'  However,  it  was  not  long  before  Samuel,  who  was  of  riper  Judg- 
ment than  his  brother,  and  of  a  less  ardent  disposition,  b^an  to  perceive 
that  John  was  carrying  his  principles  to  excess,  and  that  he  excited 
injurious  prejudices  against  himself,  by  affecting  singularity  in  things 
which  were  of  no  importance.  Wesley,  in  defending  himself,  observed, 
that  the  most  unpopular  of  his  habits  were  those  of  early  rising  and 
keepng  little  company,  in  the  propriety  of  which  there  could  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  them.  ^  Is  it  not  hard,"  he  says,  '^  that  even 
those  who  are  wilh  us  should  be  against  us : — ^that  a  man's  enemies,  in 
some  decree,  should  be  those  of  the  same  household  of  faith  ?  Yet  so  it 
is.  From  the  time  that  a  man  sets  himself  to  this  business,  very  many 
even  of  those  who  travel  the  same  road, — ^many  of  those  who  are  before 
as  well  as  behind  him, — ^will  lay  stumbling-blocks  in  his  way.  One 
blames  him  for  not  going  fast  enough,  another  for  having  made  no  fur- 
ther pn^resB,  another  for  going  too  far,  which,  perhaps,  strange  as  it  is, 
is  the  more  common  charge  of  the  two ;  for  this  comes  from  all  people 
of  an  sorts ;  not  only  infidels,  not  only  half  Christians,  but  some  of  the 
best  of  men  are  very  apt  to  make  this  reflection :  *■  he  lays  unnecessary 
btndens  upon  himself;  he  is  too  precise ;  he  does  what  God  has  nowhere 
required  to  be  done.'  True,  all  men  are  not  required  to  use  all  means, 
but  every  man  is  required  to  use  those  which  he  finds  most  useful  to 
himself.  It  will  be  said,"  he  pursued,  *'  I  am  whimsical.  If  by  whim- 
fflcal  be  meant  simply  sinffular,  I  own  it ;  if  singular  without  any  reason, 
I  deny  it  with  both  my  hands,  and  am  ready  to  give  a  reason,  to  any 
that  asks  me,  of  every  custom  wherein  I  differ  from  the  world.  As  to 
my  being  formal,  if  by  that  be  meant  that  I  am  not  easy  and  unaffected 
enough  in  my  carriage,  it  is  very  true ;  but  how  shall  I  help  it?  If  by 
formal  be  meant  that  I  am  serious,  this,  too,  is  very  true ;  but  why 
should  I  help  it?" 
Wedey  would  not  be  at  the  expense  of  having  his  hair  dressed,  in 
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order  that  the  money  which  would  otherwise  have  been  employed  in  this 
vile  laahion  might  be  given  to  the  poor :  he  wore  it  remarkably  loi^, 
and  flowing  loose  upon  his  shoulders.  *'  As  to  my  hair,"  he  said,  "  I  acn 
much  more  sure  that  what  this  enables  me  to  do  is  according  to*  ihe 
Scripture,  than  I  am  that  the  length  of  it  is  contrary  to  it."  His  molfaer 
fancied  that  this  fashion  injured  his  health,  for  he  was  often  indisposed ; 
and  therefore  she  urged  him  to  have  it  taken  off.  To  this  he  objected, 
because  it  would  cause  an  additional  expense,  which  would  lessen  his 
means  of  relieving  the  needy.  Samuel  proposed  the  middle  couise  of 
cutting  it  shorter,  by  which  means  the  singularity  of  his  appearance 
would  be  lessened,  without  entrenching  upon  his  meritorious  economy. 
This  was  the  only  instance  in  which  he  condescended,  in  any  degree,  to 
the  opinion  of  others.  Soon  afterwards  Samuel  went  to  Oxford,  that  he 
might  form  a  better  opinion  of  his  brethren's  demeanour  upon  the  spot, 
thui  could  be  formed  from  the  contradictory  accounts  which  reached  hiuL 
Their  general  conduct,  and  all  their  principles,  received  his  unqualified 
approbation :  but  he  perceived  that  Moigan  was  far  gone  in  his  fatal 
malady,  was  diseased  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  and  had  fallen  into  that 
wretched  state  of  weakness  in  which  religion,  instead  of  being  food  and 
support,  was,  by  a  deplorable  perversion  of  its  nature,  converted  into 
poison.  He  perceived  also  that  John  was  pursuing  habits  of  austerity  in 
such  disregard  of  health,  as  if  he  were  eager  for  death,  and  was  an  enemy 
to  his  own  frail  carcase.  Morgan  did  not  live  long ;  and  it  appeared 
probable  that  Wesley  would  soon  follow  him  to  that  world,  the  prepara- 
tion for  which  they  seemed  to  consider  not  merely  as  the  most  important, 
but  as  the  sole  business  of  this.  Hard  study,  exercise  carried  sometimes 
in  his  joumies  beyond  his  strength,  the  exertion  of  frequent  preaching 
and  earnest  discourse,  fasting  upon  all  the  appointed  days  of  the  Ancient 
Church,  and  a  most  abstemious  diet  at  all  times,  had  reduced  him  to  an 
alarming  condition.  Frequent  spitting  of  blood  indicated  the  conse- 
quences which  might  be  apprehended ;  at  length  he  was  awakened  at 
midnight  by  the  breaking  of  a  blood  vessel ;  and  he  has  recorded  in  his 
private  diary,  that  thinking  himself  at  that  moment  on  the  brink  of 
eternity,  he  cried  to  God,  "  Oh  prepare  me  for  thy  coming,  and  come 
when  thou  wilt  T  This  attack  compelled  him  to  put  himself  under  the 
direction  of  medical  men,  and  after  awhile  he  thoroughly  recovered. 

About  this  time  Samuel,. finding  that  promotion  at  Westminster  was 
hopeless,  on  account  of  his  connection  with  a  party  who  were  deservedly 
obnoxious  to  government,  accepted  the  mastership  of  Tiverton  School. 
Before  he  removed  so  far  westward,  he  went  to  visit  his  parents  at 
Epworth,  and  there  his  two  brothers  met  him,  that  the  whole  family 
might,  for  the  last  time  in  this  world,  be  gathered  together.  Among  the 
many  solenm  circumstances  of  human  life,  few  can  be  more  solemn  than 
such  a  meeting.    For  some  years  their  father  had  been  declining;  and 
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he  was  veiy  Bcd&ntoas  that  the  cure  in  which  he  had  kboured  faithfully 
dnrisg  so  long  a  ooaise  of  yean  should  be  obtained  for  his  son  John»  if 
poasiUe,  firom  an  anxious  desire  that  the  good  which  he  had  effected 
might  not  be  lost  through  the  carelessness  of  a  lukewarm  successor ;  and 
that  his  wife  and  daughteia  might  not  be  dispossessed  of  the  home 
wherein  the  one  had  lived  so  bug,  and  the  others  had  been  bom  and 
bred.  Wesley,  who  had  not  before  thought  of  such  a  proposal,  gave  no 
opiDlon  upon  it  now ;  but  in  the  ensuing  year  his  father  pressed  him  to 
apply  for  the  next  presentation,  and  Samuel  urged  him  to  the  same 
effect.  At  first  he  seems  to  have  hesitated  how  to  decide.  "  I  know," 
says  he,  writing  from  Oxford  upon  the  subject, ''  if  I  could  stand  my 
groand  here,  and  approve  myself  a  faithful  minister  of  our  blessed  Jesus, 
by  honour  and  dishonour,  through  evil  and  good  report,  then  there  would 
not  be  a  place  under  heaven  like  this  for  improvement  in  every  good 
work."  An  absence  of  some  little  time  from  Oxford  had  shown  how 
soon  the  eflfects  of  all  his  exertions  may  be  counteracted.  One  of  his 
pupils  oonfeased  that  he  was  becoming  more  and  more  afraid  of  singu- 
larity ;  another  had  studied  some  of  Mr.  Locke's  writings,  which  had 
ooDTinced  him  of  the  mischief  of  regarding  authority;  a  third  had  been 
converted  from  fasting  by  a  fever  and  a  physician.  The  little  body  of 
his  associates  had  diminished  in  number  from  seven-andrtwenty  to  five. 
These  thingis  made  him  reflect  closely :  the  ill  consequences  of  his  singu- 
larity were  diminution  of  fortune,  loss  of  friends  and  of  reputation.  "  As 
to  my  fortune,**  said  he,  "  I  well  know,  though  perhaps  others  do  not, 
that  I  could  not  have  borne  a  larger  than  I  have.  For  friends,  they  were 
either  trifling  or  serious :  if  trifiers,  flue  them  well,  a  noble  escape ;  if 
serious,  those  who  are  more  serious  are  left  And  as  for  reputation, 
though  it  be  a  glorious  instrument  of  advancing  our  Master's  service,  yet 
there  is  a  better  than  that,  a  clean  heart,  a  single  eye,  and  a  soul  full  of 
God.  A  fair  exchange,  if,  by  the  loss  of  reputation,  we  can  purchase 
the  lowest  d^ree  of  purity  of  heart." 

These  considerations  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  little  prospect 
of  doing  any  lasting  good  in  his  present  situation ;  and  when  the  fitness 
of  settling  at  Epworth,  if  the  succession  could  be  obtained,  was  pressed 
upon  him,  he  considered  it  not  so  much  with  reference  to  his  utility,  as 
to  his  own  well-being  in  spiritual  things.  The  question,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  was  not  whether  he  could  do  more  good  to  others  there  or  at 
Oxford,  but  whether  he  could  do  more  good  to  himself,  seeing  that 
wherever  he  could  be  most  holy  himself,  there  he  could  most  promote 
holiness  in  others ;  but  he  could  improve  himself  more  at  Oxford  than 
at  any  other  place,  and  at  Oxford  therefore  he  determined  to  remain. 
This  reasoning  was  well  answered  by  his  father ;  who  told  him,  that 
even  at  Oxford  he  might  have  promoted  holiness  much  more  than  he 
had  done,  if  he  had  taken  the  right  method,  "  for  there  is  a  particular 
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turn  of  mind  for  theee  matters,  great  pradence  as  well  as  great  fbrvoar. 
I  oaxmot,"  he  said,  "  allow  aosterity  or  fasting,  considered  by  themselyea, 
to  be  proper  acts  of  holiness,  nor  am  I  for  a  solitary  life.  God  made  ns 
for  a  social  life.  We  are  to  'let  onr  light  shine  before  men,'  and  that 
not  barely  through  the  chinks  of  a  bushel  for  fear  the  wind  should  blow 
it  out ;  the  design  of  lighting  it  was  that  it  might  *•  give  light  to  all  who  aie 
in  the  house'  of  Qod.  And  to  this  academical  studies  are  only  prepaza- 
toiy."  He  concluded,  with  singular  force  and  eloquent  earnestness,  in 
tliese  words :  ^  We  are  not  to  fix  our  view  on  one  single  point  of  duty, 
but  to  take  in  the  complicated  view  of  all  the  circumstances  in  e^ery 
state  of  life  that  offers.  Thus  is  the  case  before  us :  put  all  the  ciioam* 
stances  t<^gether :  if  you  are  not  indifferent  whether  the  labours  of  aa 
aged  &ther,  for  above  forty  years  in  Qod*s  vineyard,  be  lost,  and  the 
fences  of  it  trodden  down  and  destroyed ; — if  you  consider  that  Mr.  M. 
must  in  aU  probability  succeed  me  if  you  do  not,  and  that  the  prospect 
of  that  mighty  Nimrod's  coming  hither  shocks  my  soul,  and  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  bringing  down  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  greve ; — ^if  yoa 
have  any  care  for  our  femily,  which  must  be  dismally  shattered  as  soon 
as  I  am  dropt ; — ^if  you  reflect  on  the  dear  love  and  longing  which  this 
poor  people  has  for  you,  whereby  you  will  be  enabled  to  do  God  Ae 
more  service,  and  the  plenteousness  of  the  harvest,  consisting  of  near 
two  thousand  souls,  whereas  you  have  not  many  more  souls  in  the 
University ; — you  may  perhaps  alter  your  mind,  snd  bend  your  will  to 
His,  who  has  promised  if  in  all  our  ways  we  acknowledge  Him,  He  will 
direct  our  paths." 

Samuel,  when  he  heard  that  his  brother  had  declared  himself  unalter- 
ably resolved  not  to  accept  the  living  if  he  could  get  it,  knew  him,  as 
he  said,  well  enough  to  believe  that  no  one  could  move  his  mind,  exoept 
Him  who  made  it.  Without,  therefore,  drawing  the  saw  of  controversy, 
as  he  called  it,  he  set  before  him  his  own  example.  *^I  left  Oxford," 
said  he,  "  with  all  its  opportunity  of  good,  on  a  worldly  aoooun%  at  my 
father's  desire.  I  left  my  last  settlement  by  the  same  determination, 
and  should  have  thought  I  sinned  both  times  if  I  had  not  followed  it** 
And  he  pressed  upon  John  the  simple  proposition,  that  having  taken 
orders,  he  was  solemnly  engaged  to  undertime  the  cure  of  souls  before 
God  snd  His  High  Priest  and  His  Church.  Wesley  replied  both  to  his 
father  and  liis  brother  in  a  manner  more  characteristic  of  the  man  than 
creditable  to  his  judgment.  He  argued  as  if  his  own  salvation  would  be 
rendered  impossible  at  Epworth :  he  could  not,  he  said,  stand  his  ground 
there  for  a  month,  i^inst  intemperance  in  sleeping,  eating  and  drink- 
ing ;  his  spirit  would  thus  be  dissolved  ;  the  cares  and  desires  of  the 
world  woidd  roll  back  with  a  full  tide  upon  him,  and  while  he  preadied 
to  others,  he  should  be  a  castaway  himself.  Uninterrupted  freedom 
from  trifling  aoquaintsnce  was  necessary  for  him :  he  dreaded,  as  the 
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bane  of  p^ty,  Hie  company  of  good  sort  of  men,  lokewaim  Chnetiaiis, 
peraons  thmt  haeve  a  great  conoem  for  religion,  but  no  sense  of  it.  '*  They 
nndermine  insensildy,"  says  he,  ''all  my  Tesolntions,  and  quite  steal 
from  me  the  little  favotir  I  have.  I  sever  come  from  among  these 
sahitB  of  the  world  (as  John  Yaldesso  calls  them)  faint,  dissipated,  and 
shorn  of  all  my  strength,  hat  I  say,  God  deliver  me  from  a  half  Chris- 
tian !  *  AgUur  de  vM  et  aanffuine  Titmt :  the  point  was,  whether  he 
shoald  serve  Christ  or  Belial.  He  stood  in  need  of  persons  nearly  of  his 
own  judgment,  and  engaged  in  the  same  studies;  persons  who  were 
awakened  into  a  fnll  and  lively  conviction  that  they  had  only  one  work 
to  do  upon  earth ;  who  had  absolutely  devoted  themselves  to  God ;  who 
tooik  vp  their  cross  daily;  who  would  constantly  watch  over  his  soul, 
and,  aooording  to  the  occasion,  administer  reproof,  advice,  or  exhortation 
with  all  plainness  and  all  gentleness.  But  this  was  a  blessing  which  he 
ootid  enjoy  nowhere  but  at  Oxford.  There  also  he  knew  none  of  the 
cans  of  the  worid ;  he  heard  of  such  things,  and  read  of  them,  but  he 
knew  them  not :  whatever  he  wanted  was  provided  for  him  there,  with- 
out any  expense  of  thon^t.  There,  too,  he  endured  that  contempt 
which  is  a  part  of  the  cross  that  eveiy  man  who  would  follow  his 
Saviour  must  bear.  Every  true  Christian,  he  said,  is  contemned  by  idl 
who  are  not  so,  and  who  know  him  to  be  such ;  until  he  be  thus  con- 
temned no  man  is  in  a  state  of  salvation ;  for  though  a  man  may  be 
despised  without  being  saved,  yet  he  cannot  be  saved  without  being 
deipised.  More  good  also,  he  averred,  was  to  be  done  to  others  by  his 
continuance  at  Oxford ;  the  schools  of  the  prc^hets  were  there :  was  it 
not  a  more  extensive  benefit  to  sweeten  the  fountain,  than  to  purify  a 
particokr  stream  ?  And  for  the  argument  that  Epworth  was  a  wider 
sphere  of  action,  where  he  would  have  the  charge  of  two  thousand  souls, 
he  exdaimed,  **  Two  thousand  souls !  I  see  not  how  any  man  living  can 
take  care  Off  an  hundred.**  If  any  stress  be  laid  upon  the  love  of  the 
people  at  Epworth, — **  I  ask  how  long  will  it  last  ?  Only  till  I  come  to 
tell  them  plainly  that  their  deeds  are  evil,  and  to  make  a  particular 
application  of  that  general  sentence,  to  say  to  each,  Thou  art  the  man  \ 
Alas,  Sir,  do  I  not  know  what  love  they  had  for  you  at  first  ?  And 
how  have  they  used  you  since?  Why,  just  as  every  one  will  be  used 
whose  business  it  is  to  bring  light  to  them  that  love  to  ait  in  darkness ! " 
To  the  condudinj;  part  of  his  father's  letter  he  replied  thus :  ''As  for 
the  ^otSk  committed  to  your  care,  whom  for  many  years  you  have  dili- 
gently fed  with  thonnoere  milk  of  the  word,  I  trust  in  God  your  labour 
shall  not  be  in  vain,  either  to  yourself  or  them.  Many  of  them  the 
Great  Shepherd  has^  by  your  hand,  delivered  from  the  hand  of  the 
destroyer,  some  of  whom  are  already  entered  into  peace,  and  sonw 
remain  unto  this  diqr.  For  yourself  I  doubt  not,  but  when  your  war- 
fare is  aooompbsbed,  when  you  are  made  perfect  through  sufferings,  you 
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shall  come  to  yoar  grave,  not  with  sorrow,  but  as  a  ripe  shock  of  corn, 
full  of  years  and  victories.  And  He  that  took  care  of  the  poor  sheep 
before  yon  were  bom,  will  not  forget  them  when  you  are  dead.* 

This  letter  convinced  Samuel  how  unavailing  it  must  needs  be  to 
reason  fiEurther  with  one  who  was  possessed  by  such  notions.  Never- 
theless,  as  John  had  requested  to  know  his  farther  thoughts,  he  asked 
him  if  all  his  labours  were  come  to  this,  that  more  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  very  being  of  his  Christian  life,  than  for  the  salvation 
of  all  the  parish  priests  in  England.  **  What  you  say  of  contempt,** 
said  he,  "  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  if  you  will  go  to  Epworth,  I 
will  answer  for  it  you  shall,  in  a  competent  time,  be  despised  as  much 
as  your  heart  can  wish."  But  he  maintained  that  there  was  not  in 
Euclid  a  proposition  more  certain  than  this,  that  a  man  must  be  esteemed 
in  order  to  be  useful ;  and  he  rested  the  case  up(xi  his  former  argument, 
that  a  general  resolution  against  undertaking  the  cure  of  souls  was 
contrary  to  his  engagement  at  ordination :  "  The  order  of  the  Church," 
said  he,  "  stakes  you  down,  and  the  more  you  struggle  will  hold  the 
&ster.  Tou  must,  when  opportunity  offers,  either  perform  that  promise 
or  repent  of  it:  utrum  mavis f  which  do  you  prefer?"  Wesley- 
admitted  the  force  of  his  ordination  oath,  but  denied  that  it  had  this 
meaning.  But  acknowledging  the  established  principle,  that  the  mode 
and  extent  of  the  obligation  which  an  oath  imposes  are  not  to  be  de- 
termined by  him  who  takes,  but  by  him  who  requires  it,  he  wrote  to 
the  Bishop  who  ordained  him,  proposing  this  single  question,  whether, 
at  ordination,  he  had  engaged  himself  to  imdertake  the  cure  of  a  parish 
or  not  ?  The  Bishop's  answer  was  in  these  words,  "  It  doth  not  seem 
to  me  that,  at  your  ordination,  you  engaged  yourself  to  undertake  the 
cure  of  any  parish,  provided  you  can,  as  a  clergyman,  better  serve  God 
and  his  Church  in  your  present  or  some  other  station."  Wesley  believed 
he  had  all  reasonable  evidence  that  this  was  the  case,  and  here  the  dis- 
cussion ended.  He  had  made  it  an  affair  of  religious  casuistry,  and 
therefore  the  interest  of  his  mother  and  sisters  in  the  decision,  nearly  as 
this  point  lay  at  the  father's  hearty  seems  to  have  been  totally  disre- 
garded by  him  as  unworthy  of  any  consideration.* 

^  "Mr.  Southey  is  right  in  repre-  the  resalti  pendent  upon  that  detei- 

senting  it  as   Mr.  Wesley's  object  to  mination,  we  choose  rather  to  explain 

revive   the    spirit  of  religion    in   the  his  not  accepting  his  father's  living  at 

Church  of  England.   To  this  he  thought  Epworth  by  a  providential  interposition, 

himself  called,  at  least  by  circumstances;  than  to  adopt  the  solution  of  his  bio- 

for  this   he  commenced  and  continued  grapher,  who,  if  Dirine  interftrence  be 

his  labours ;  and  his  ultimate  success  omitted,  is  nerer  at  a  loss  for  a  reason 

is  a  stroDger  presumption  than  any  Mr.  to  supply  its  place.     Mr.  Wesley  on 

Southey  can  bring  against  it,  that  he  that  occasion  was  neither  indifferent  to 

did  not  mistake  his  call.     We  may  be  the  opinions  of  his  firiends,  nor  to  the 

thought  enthusiastic ;  but  judging  from  *  interest  of  his  mother  and  sisters ;  * 
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CHAPl'ER  III. 

WBBLKT  IN  AMERICA. 

Wkblet  the  &ther  died  in  the  ensaing  April,  at  a  good  old  age,  and  ri])c 
for  immortality.  John  and  Charles  vrere  with  him  during  the  liu>t 
stage  of  his  illness.  A  few  days  before  his  departore  he  said  to  them, 
"  The  weaker  I  am  in  body,  the  stronger  and  more  sensible  support  I 
fed  from  God.  There  is  but  a  step  between  me  and  death.  To-morrow 
I  would  see  you  all  with  me  round  this  table,  that  we  may  once  more 
diink  of  the  Cup  of  Blessing,  before  we  drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  With  desire  have  I  desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I 
die.''  On  the  morrow  he  was  so  exceeding  weak  and  full  of  pain,  tha\ 
he  ooold  not  receive  the  elements  without  difficulty,  and  often  repeated, 
**  Thou  shakest  me,  thou  shakest  me ! "  He  had  no  fear  of  death,  and 
the  peace  of  God  which  he  enjoyed  appeared  sometimes  to  suspend  his 
bodily  sufferings  and,  when  they  recurred,  to  sustain  his  mind  above 
them.  When,  as  nature  seemed  spent,  and  his  speech  was  failing,  his 
son  John  asked  him  whether  he  was  not  near  heaven,  he  answered, 
•*  Yea,  I  am,"  distinctly,  and  with  a  voice  of  hope  and  joy.  After  John 
had  used  the  oonmiendatory  prayer,  he  said,  **  Now  you  have  done  all ;" 
these  were  his  last  words,  and  he  passed  away  so  peacefully  and  in- 
sensibly, that  his  children  continued  over  him  a  considerable  time  in 
doubt  whether  or  not  the  spirit  was  departed.  Mrs.  Wesley,  who  for 
several  days,  whenever  she  entered  his  chamber,  had  been  carried  out  of 
it  in  a  fit,  recovered  her  fortitude  now,  and  said  her  prayers  were  heard, 
for  God  had  granted  him  an  easy  death,  and  had  strengthened  her  to 
bear  it 

The  mother  and  daughter  were  left  with  little  or  no  provision ;  and  a 
brutal  woman,  of  whom  Mr.  Wesley  rented  a  few  fields,  seized  the  live 
stock  on  the  very  day  of  his  funeral,  for  a  debt  of  fifteen  pounds. 
Samuel  was  now  their  support :  "  If  you  take  London  in  your  way," 
said  Charles  to  him,  "my  mother  desires  you  would  remember  she  is  a 
Clerg3rman's  widow.  Let  the  Society  give  her  what  they  please,  she 
must  be  still,  in  some  degree,  hurtliensome  to  you,  as  she  calls  it.  How 
do  I  envy  you  that  glorious  burthen,  and  w^ish  I  could  share  in  it! 

but  in  DO  great  step  does  he  appear  ever  interposition,  it  Lt  to  be  looked  for  pi-e- 

U>  have  acted  without  a  clear  conviction  dsely  in  those  circumstances  in  wnicli 

iif  duty;    and,  if  Providence  designed  Mr.   Southey  seems  most    anxious  tc 

him  to  fill   a   larger  sphere  than  the  exclude    it,    the    circumstances    which 

parish  of  Epworth,  snch  a  conviction  in  form  the  turning-points  of  our  futui-e 

this  case  was  not  likely  to  be  permitted,  designation  in  life.  <— Watson,  p.  143. 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  providential 
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Yon  must  pnt  me  into  some  way  of  getting  a  little  money,  that  I  may 
do  something  in  this  shipwreck  of  the  family." 

The  latest  human  desires  of  this  good  man  were,  that  he  might  com- 
plete his  work  upon  the  hook  of  Job,  pay  his  debts,  and  see  his  eldest 
son  onoe  more.  The  first  of  these  desires  seems  to  have  been  nearly,  if 
not  wholly  accomplished ;  and  John  was  diarged  to  present  the  volume 
to  Queen  Caroline.  Gtoing  to  London  on  this  commission,  he  found 
that  the  trustees  of  the  new  colony  of  Georgia  were  in  search  of  persons 
who  would  preach  the  Gospel  there  to  the  settlers  and  the  Indians,  and 
that  they  had  fixed  their  eyes  upon  him  and  his  associates,  as  men  who 
appeared  to  possess  the  habits  and  qualities  required  for  such  a  service. 
Dr.  Burton,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  was  one  of  the  trustees :  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  Wesley,  and  being  at  this  time  in  London,  intro- 
duced him  to  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  the  colony.  At  first  when 
it  was  proposed  to  him  to  go  upon  this  mission,  he  peremptorily  refused. 
Arguments  were  adduced  which  made  him  less  resolute  in  his  refusal ; 
objections  which  he  started  were  obviated ;  and  when  he  spake  of  the 
grief  which  it  must  give  his  mother  if  he  were  to  accept  the  proposal, 
saying  he  was  the  staff  of  her  age,  her  chief  support  and  comfort,  it  wa& 
evident  that  he  was  shaken.  He  was  asked,  in  reply,  whether  he  would 
go  if  his  moihei^s  approbation  could  be  obtained  ?  this  he  thought  im- 
possible, but  he  consented  that  the  trial  should  be  made,  and  secretly 
determined,  that,  if  she  were  willing,  he  would  receive  her  assent  as  the 
call  of  God.  Her  answer  was,  ''  Had  I  twenty  sons,  I  should  rejoice 
that  they  were  all  so  employed,  though  I  should  never  see  them  more." 

He  did  not,  however,  resolve  finally  upon  this  measure  without 
consulting  those  persons  whose  opinions  had  most  weight  with  him, 
omong  whom  were  William  Law,  and  John  Byron  the  poet.  Their 
approbation  confirmed  him  in  his  intention,  though  their  dissent  might 
not  have  shaken  his  purpose.  His  brother  Samuel  also  was  content 
that  he  should  go :  perhaps  he  thought  it  well  that  he  should  engage  in 
a  .service  wherem  so  much  zeal  was  required,  that  the  excess,  which 
now  led  him  into  extravagancies,^  might  find  full  employment.  It  was, 
indeed,  his  growing  attachment  to  ascetic  principles  and  habits  which 

1  Whatever  Mr.  Wesley's  views  may  has  a  ready  deslgnatioii  in  the  equallr 

have  been,  true  religion  itself,  if  the  undefined  term  fiinatidsm.     There  are. 

Church  of  England  has  rightly  exhibited  it  is  true,  occasional  admissions  on  -these 

it  in  her  formularies,  and  in  the  writings  subjects,  which    indicate    respect    and 

of  her  greatest  divines,  is  very  incau*  veneration  for  what  is  sacred ;  but  they 

tiously  and  generally  resolved  by  him  seem  often  to  he  used  only  as  a  con- 

into    enthusiasm,    and    other    natural  venient    medium    through    which     to 

and  every  excitement  of  the  convey  contrary  impressions  with  gi^eater 


feelings   which   may  appear  new  and    force.-— Mason,  p.  3. 
irregular  to  a  cold  and  torpid  formality, 
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made  him  desinyns  of  removijQg  from  the  temptations  of  the  world.  He 
looked  fonrard  to  the  conyersion  of  the  Indians  sjb  oomparatively  an 
eiflj  tisk :  there,  he  said,  he  ehonld  have  the  adyantage  of  preeching  to^ 
a  people  not  yet  begailed  by  philosophy  and  Tain  deceit ;  and  might 
enlRoe  to  them  the  plain  troth  of  God,  without  its  being  softened  and 
rendered  uselefls  by  the  comments  of  men.  Little  had  he  read  of  mis- 
su»aiT  labours,  and  less  oould  he  have  reflected  upon  them  when  he 
reasoned  thus !  But  to  an  unbeliever,  who  said  to  him,  *'  What  is  this. 
Sir;  aie  you  one  of  the  knights  errant  ?  How,  I  pray,  got  Quixotism 
into  your  head  ?  You  want  nothing ;  you  have  a  good  provision  for 
life,  and  are  in  a  way  of  preferment :  and  must  you  leave  all  to  fight 
vindmiUs, — ^to  convert  savages  in  America  I "  He  answered  feelingly^ 
and  caholy,  *^  Sir,  if  the  Bible  be  not  trae,  I  am  as  very  a  fool  and 
madman  as  yon  can  conceive ;  but  if  it  be  of  Grod,  I  am  sober-minded. 
For  he  has  declared,  'There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  friends,, 
or  brethren,  for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who  shall  not  receive 
maoifold  more  in  the  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come  ever* 
lasting  life.'" 

It  had  beoi  Charles  Wesley's  intention  to  spend  all  his  days  at 
Oxford  as  a  tutor,  for  he  dreaded  exceedingly  to  enter  into  orders :  now,, 
however,  he  determined  to  accompany  his  brother.  This  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Samuel,  but  in  vain :  he  was  more  docile  towards  John,, 
whom  he  always  regarded  as  his  guide,  and  in  deference  to  his  judgment 
cooaented  to  be  ordained ;  but  he  went  out  in  the  capacity  of  secretary 
to  Mr.  Oglethorpe.  Their  companions  were  Charles  Delamotte,  the  son 
of  a  London  merchant,  and  Benjamin  Ingham,  who  was  one  of  the  little 
community  at  Oxford.  **  Our  end,"  says  Wesley,  "  in  leaving  our 
natiye  country,  was  not  to  avoid  want  (God  having  givwi  us  plenty  of 
temporal  blessings),  nor  to  gain  the  dung  and  dross  of  riches  and 
boQoar;  but  singly  this,  to  save  our  souls;  to  live  wholly  to  the  glory 
of  God."  They  embarked  at  Gravesend  on  the  14th  of  October,  1735,. 
and  from  that  day  the  series  of  his  printed  journals  commences.  Oh 
that  all  men  who  have  produced  great  effects  in  the  world  had  left  such 
Daemoini  of  themselves !  * 

On  hoard  the  same  vessel  there  were  six-and-twenty  Moravians,, 
going  to  join  a  party  of  their  brethren  from  Hermhut,  who  had  gone 
out  Uie  preceding  year  under  the  sanction  of  the  British  government, 
and  with  the  approbation  of  the  English  church ;  some  of  our  bishops, 
indeed,  having,  of  their  own  accord,  offered  to  ordain  their  pastors.  The 
conductor  of  this  second  detachment  was  David  Nitschmann,  one  of  a 
family  distinguished  for  their  sufferings  and  their  zeal :  he  was  after- 

^  A  short  time  hefcre'  he  left  England    hare  translated  a  Pre&ce  which  had  not 
he  Kerns  to  hare  published  a  corrected    appeared  before  in  any  English  edition. 
TfflioQ  of  Thon»s  i  Kempis,  and  to 
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wards  the  first  bishop  of  the  revived  Church  of  the  Brethren,  the  ap- 
pellation by  which  the  Moravians  designate  themselves.  The  rise  and 
institations  of  this  remarkable  people,  with  whom  Wesley  was  for  some 
time  intimately  connected,  and  from  whom  much  of  the  oeconomy  of  the 
Methodists  has  been  derived,  wiU  be  described  hereafter.  Wesley  was 
exceedingly  impressed  with  the  piety,  the  simplicity,  and  the  equanimity 
of  these  his  shipmates :  he  applied' himself  to  the  German  language,  that 
he  might  converse  with  them  the  more  freely,  and  Kitschmann  and  the 
others  b^an  to  learn  English. 

While  he  resided  at  Oxford  he  had  always  hitherto  been  restrained, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  by  some  regard  to  appearances ;  that  restraint 
was  no  longer  felt,  and  he  and  his  companions  began  to  put  their  ascetic 
principles  in  full  practice.  Believing,  he  says,  the  denying  onrselveSy 
even  in  the  smallest  instances,  might,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  be  helpful 
to  us,  we  wholly  left  off  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine-,  and  confined  ourselves 
to  vegetable  food,  chiefly  rice  or  biscuit  After  a  while  they  persuaded 
themselves  that  nature  did  not  require  such  frequent  supplies  as  they 
had  been  accustomed  to, — so  they  agreed  to  leave  off  supper:  and 
Wesley  having  slept  on  the  floor  one  night,  because  his  bed  had  been 
wetted  in  a  storm,  thought  he  should  not  find  it  needful  to  sleep  in  a 
bed  any  more.  His  next  experiment  was,  whether  life  might  not  as 
well  be  sustained  by  one  sort  of  food  as  by  variety :  he  and  Delamotte 
accordingly  tried  with  bread,  as  being  the  staff  of  life  in  Europe,  and 
they  found  themselves  never  more  vigorous  and  hearty.  Upon  this  he 
exclaims,  **  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart ;  to  them  all  things  are  pure : 
every  creature  is  good  to  them,  and  nothing  to  be  rejected.  But  let 
them  who  are  not  thus  pure  use  every  help  and  remove  every  hindrance, 
always  remembering,  that  he  that  despiseth  little  things  shall  fall  by 
little  and  little."  "  At  this  time,"  his  official  biographers  say,  '*  he 
had  only  attained  to  the  spirit  of  bondage  unto  fear,  and  he  found  that 
all  his  senses  were  ready  to  betray  him  into  sin,  upon  every  exercise  of 
them."  In  a  spirit  akin  to  this,  and  derived  from  the  same  source,  he 
wrote  from  on  board  to  his  brother  Samuel,  beseeching  him,  by  the 
mercies  of  God,  to  banish  all  such  poison  from  his  school  as  the  classics 
which  were  usually  read  there,  and  introduce  Christian  authors  in  their 
place ;  for  it  was  his  duty  to  instruct  his  scholars,  "  not  only  in  the 
beggarly  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin,  but  much  more  in  the  Gospel" 
Fanaticism  always  comes  to  this  in  its  progress:  first  it  depreciates 
learning,  then  it  would  destroy  it.  There  have  been  Christians,  as  they 
believed  themselves,  who  would  have  burnt  the  Alexandrian  library 
upon  the  same  logic  as  the  Caliph  Omar,  with  no  other  difference  than 
that  of  calling  their  book  by  a  Greek  name  instead  of  an  Arabic  one. 

The  course  of  life  which  they  adopted  on  board  was  as  regular  as  tlie 
circumstances  of  a  voyage  would  allow,  and  as  severe  as  the  rule  of  a 
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mooastic  order.  From  four  in  the  morning  till  five  they  used  private 
prayer:  from  five  tiU  seven  they  read  the  Bible  together,  carefully 
comparing  it  with  the  writings  of  the  earliest  ages,  that  they  might  not 
lean  to  their  own  understandings.  At  seven  they  breakfasted,  and  they 
had  public  prayers  at  eight.  From  nine  till  twelve  John  Wesley  was 
employed  in  learning  German,  Delamotte  pursued  his  Greek  studies, 
Charles  wrote  sermons,  and  Ingham  instructed  the  children:  and  at 
twelve  they  met  to  give  an  account  to  one  another  of  what  they  had 
done  since  their  last  meeting,  and  of  what  they  intended  to  do  before 
their  next.  They  dined  about  one,  and  from  dmner  till  four  the  time 
vas  spent  in  reading  to  those  of  whom  each  had  taken  especial  charge, 
or  in  exhorting  them  severally,  as  the  case  might  require.  There  were 
evening  prayers  at  four,  when  the  second  lesson  was  explained,  or  the 
children  were  catechised  and  instructed  before  the  congregation.  From 
six  to  seven  each  read  in  his  cabin  to  a  few  of  the  passengers.  At  seven 
Wesley  joined  with  the  Germans  in  their  public  service,  and  Ingham 
resd  between  the  decks  to  as  many  as  desired  to  hear.  At  eight  they 
met  again  to  Instruct  and  exhort  By  this  time  they  were  pretty  well 
wearied  with  exhortations  and  instruction ;  and  between  nine  and  ten 
they  went  to  bed,  where,  as  Wesley  says,  neither  the  waving  of  the 
sea,  nor  the  motion  of  the  ship,  could  take  away  the  refreshing  sleep 
which  Grod  gave  them. 

It  was  a  rough  season,  their  passage  was  tempestuous ;  and,  during 
the  storm,  Wesley  felt  that  he  was  unfit,  because  he  was  unwilling,  to 
die.  Ashamed  of  this  unwillingness,  he  reproached  himself  as  if  he  had 
no  faith,  and  he  admired  the  impassible  tranquillity  to  which  the  Mora- 
Tians  had  attained.  They  had  evinced  that  they  were  delivered  from 
pride,  anger,  and  revenge;  those  servile  offices,  which  none  of  the 
Enghsh  would  perform  for  the  other  passengers,  they  offered  themselves 
to  undertake,  and  would  receive  no  recompense ;  saying,  it  was  good  for 
their  proud  hearts,  and  their  Saviour  had  done  more  for  them.  Ko 
injury  could  move  their  meekness ;  if  they  were  struck  or  thrown  down, 
they  made  no  complaint,  nor  sufifered  the  slightest  indication  of  resent- 
ment to  appear.  Wesley  was  curious  to  see  whether  they  were  equally 
delivered  from  the  spirit  of  fear,  and  this  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining.  In  the  midst  of  the  psalm  with  which  they  began  their 
service,  the  sea  broke  over,  split  the  main-sail,  covered  the  ship,  and 
poured  in  between  the  decks,  as  if,  he  says,  the  great  deep  had  ahready 
swallowed  us  up.  A  dreadful  screaming  was  heard  among  the  English 
colonists:  the  Moravians  calmly  sung  on.  Wesley  afterwards  asked 
one  of  them,  if  he  was  not  afraid  at  that  time.  He  replied,  "  I  thank 
God,  no.**  He  was  then  asked  if  the  women  and  children  were  not 
afraid.  His  answer  was,  '*  No ;  our  women  and  children  are  not  afraid 
to  die."    In  the  intervals  of  fine  weather  which  they  enjoyed,  Wesley 
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said  he  could  conceive  no  difference  comparable  to  that  between  a 
smooth  and  a  rough  sea,  except  that  which  is  between  a  mind  calmed 
by  the  love  of  God,  and  one  torn  np  by  the  storms  of  earthly  passions. 
On  the  6th  of  February  they  anchored  in  the  Savannah  river. 

The  colony  in  Georgia,  the  last  which  the  English  established  in 
North  America,  had  been  only  three  years  founded  at  this  time.  The 
British  government  had  encouraged  it,  with  wise  political  views,  as  a 
defence  for  the  southern  provinces  against  the  Spaniards,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  occupying  a  critical  position  which  otherwise,  there  was 
reason  to  believe,  would  have  been  occupied  by  the  French,  to  the  great 
danger  and  detriment  of  the  British  settlements :  but  it  had  been  pro- 
jected by  men  of  enlarged  benevolence,  as  a  means  of  providing  for  the 
employment  and  well-being  of  those  who  were  poor  and  distressed  at 
home.  Twenty-one  persons  were  incorporated  as  trustees  for  twenty-one 
years,  with  power  during  that  time  to  appoint  all  the  officers,  and 
regulate  all  the  concerns  of  the  colony ;  and  they  were  authorized  to 
collect  subscriptions  for  fitting  out  the  colonists  and  supporting  them, 
till  they  could  clear  the  lands.  The  trustees  contributed  money  not  less 
liberally  than  time  and  labour ;  the  bank  subscribed  largely,  and  parlia- 
ment voted  10,0002.  for  the  advancement  of  a  design  which  was  every 
way  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  common  weal.  The  first  expedition 
consisted  of  an  hundred  and  sixteen  settlers.  James  Oglethorpe,  one  of 
the  trustees,  embarked  with  them :  an  active,  enterprising,  and  zealous 
man.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  with  him  Sir  Walter  Baleigh's  original 
journals,  and  to  have  been  guided  by  them  in  the  choice  of  a  situation 
for  his  settlement ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  tradition  of  the  Indians  : 
their  forefathers,  they  said,  had  held  a  conference  with  a  warrior  who 
came  over  the  great  waters,  and  they  pointed  out  a  funeral  barrow, 
under  which  the  chief  who  had  conferred  with  him  was  buried,  by  his 
owif  desire,  in  the  spot  where  the  conference  had  been  held. 

The  site  of  the  new  settlement  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Savannah, 
which  bends  like  a  sickle  in  that  part :  the  banks  are  about  forty  feet 
high,  and  on  the  top  is  what  in  the  language  of  the  colonies  is  called  a 
bluff, — ^plain  high  ground,  extending  about  half  a  mile  along  the  river, 
and  some  five  or  six  miles  up  the  country.  Ships  drawing  twelve  feet 
water  may  ride  within  ten  yards  of  the  shore.  In  the  centre  of  the  plain 
the  town  was  marked  out,  opposite  an  island  of  rich  pasturage.  From 
the  key  there  was  a  fine  prospect  of  the  coast  in  one  direction,  and  an 
island  called  Tybee,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river:  on  the  other,  the  wide 
stream,  bordered  with  high  woods  on  both  sides,  glittered  in  the  distance 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  country  belonged  to  the  Creek  Indians : 
they  were  computed  at  this  time  to  amount  to  about  26,000  souls,  war 
and  disease,  and  the  vices  of  savage  life,  having  greatly  reduced  their 
numbers.    An  Indian  woman,  who  had  married  a  trader  from  Carolina 
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acted  as  interpreter  between  the  English  and  her  countrymen;  her 
services  were  at  first  purchased  with  presents,  and  liberally  rewarded 
afterwards  by  an  annuity  of  an  hundred  pounds.  Fifty  chieftains  and 
elders,  from  the  eight  tribes  who  composed  the  confederacy  of  the  Gieeka, 
were  deputed  to  confer  with  Oglethorpe,  and  treat  of  an  alliance.  In  the 
name  of  these  confederated  tribes,  Weecachumpa,  the  Long  Ghief^ 
informed  the  British  adventurers  what  was  the  extent  of  country  which 
they  claimed  as  their  inheritance :  he  acknowledged  the  superiority  of 
the  white  men  to  the  red :  he  said  they  were  persuaded  that  the  Great 
Power,  who  dwelt  in  heaven  and  all  around  (and  he  threw  his  hands 
abroad,  and  prolonged  his  articulation  as  he  spake)  had  sent  the  English 
thither  for  their  good,  and  therefore  they  were  welcome  to  all  the  land 
which  the  Creeks  did  not  use  themselves. 

Tomo-chichi,  to  whose  tribe  this  part  of  the  country  belonged,  then 
presented  him  with  a  bufhlo  skin,  adorned  on  the  inside  with  the  head 
and  feathers  of  an  eagle.  The  eagle,  he  said,  signified  speed,  and  the 
buffalo  strength.  The  English  were  swift  as  the  eagle,  and  strong  as 
the  haSalo.  Like  the  eagle,  they  flew  over  the  great  waters  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  like  the  buffalo,  they  were  so  strong 
that  nothing  could  withstand  them.  The  feathers  of  the  eagle,  he  said, 
weie  soft,  and  signified  love ;  the  skin  of  the  buffalo  was  warm,  and 
signified  protection:  therefore  he  hoped  the  English  would  love  and 
protect  the  little  family  of  the  Creeks.  The  alliance  was  soon  con- 
cluded, a  stipulation  being  made,  that  wherever  a  town  was  laid  out,  a 
certain  portion  of  land  should  be  allotted  to  the  natives.  Oglethorpe 
then  presented  each  of  their  Micoes,  or  Kings,  with  a  shirt,  a  laced  coat, 
and  a  laoed  hat :  each  of  the  warriors  with  a  gun,  and  each  of  their 
attendants  with  a  duffle  cloak,  and  a  few  trifles. 

(^lethoxpe  returned  to  England  the  following  year,  and  took  with 
him  Tomo-chichi,  Sonawki  his  wife,  and  Tooanahowi  his  son,  with 
seven  other  Indians.  They  were  presented  to  George  II.  at  Kensing- 
ton, where  the  Micoe  offeired  a  calumet  to  the  King,  and  addressed  him 
in  a  characteristic  and  not  ineloquent  oration.  '*  This  day  I  see  the 
majesty  of  your  face,  the  greatness  of  your  house,  and  the  number  of 
your  people.  I  am  come  in  my  old  days,  though  I  cannot  expect  to 
see  any  advantage  to  myself ;  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  the  children 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Creeks,  that  they  may  be 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  English.  These  are  feathers  of  the 
eagle,  which  is  the  swiftest  of  birds,  and  which  fiieth  around  our 
nations.  These  feathers  in  our  land  are  a  sign  of  peace,  and  have  been 
carried  from  town  to  tpwn  there.  We  have  brought  them  over  to  leave 
them  with  you,  O  great  King,  as  a  token  of  everlasting  peace.  0  great 
Kin^  whatever  words  you  shall  say  unto  me,  I  will  faithfully  telbthem 
to  all  the  Kings  of  the  Creek  nations."     The  orator  addressed  the 
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Queen  also  in  these  words :  "  I  am  glad  to  see  this  day,  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  mother  of  this  great  people.  As  our  people 
are  joined  with  your  Majesty's,  we  humbly  hope  to  find  you  the 
common  mother  and  protectress  of  us  and  all  our  children."  Tomo- 
chichi  and  his  companions  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their 
reception  in  England.  They  were  objects  not  only  of  curiosity,  but  of 
kindness.  A  weekly  allowance  was  assigned  them  of  twenty  pounds, 
during  their  stay  of  four  months ;  they  lived  during  most  of  the  time  at  the 
tables  of  persons  of  distinction,  liberal  presents  were  made  them,  and  when 
they  embarked  for  their  own  country,  they  were  carried  in  one  of  the 
king's  carriages  to  Gravesend.    A  number  of  Protestant  Saltzburghers,  ^ 

1  The  ezpulftion  of  these  Saltzburghers 
was  the  last  wholesale  act  of  intolerance 
committed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  govern- 
ment. Of  all  acts  of  the  kind,  however, 
it  was  executed  with  the  least  inhu- 
manity, and  the  most  cause.  The  arch- 
bishop was  a  humane  and  conscientious 
man,  and  endeavoured  by  all  means  of 
gentleness  and  persuasion  to  maintain 
that  conformity  of  belief  in  his  domi- 
nions, which,  lx)th  as  prince  and  prelate, 
according  to  the  laws  and  the  &ith 
which  he  professed,  it  was  his  duty  to 
preserve.  But  the  spirit  of  reforma- 
tion which  had  arisen  was  not  to  be 
suppressed  by  the  preaching  of  Fran- 
ciscan friars;  and  in  a  country  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were 
passionately  attached  to  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  with  all  its  forms  and 
fables,  and  the  rest  were  possessed  with 
an  uncompromising  and  enthusiastic 
determination  of  worshipping  God  in 
their  own  way,  the  only  means  of 
preventing  a  civil  war,  sooner  or  later, 
was  to  make  the  minority  depart  in 
peace,  and  this  was  not  done  till  they 
had  threatened  to  call  upon  a  foreign 
power  for  support.  About  25,000 
persons  (a  tenth  part  of  the  population) 
migrated  on  this  occasion.  Their  pro- 
perty was  sold  for  them  under  the  King 
of  Prussia's  protecticm;  some  injustice 
and  considerable  loss  must  needs  have 
been  suffered  by  such  a  sale,  and  the 
chancellor,  by  whom  this  strong  measure 
was  carried  into  effect,  is  accused  of 
having  enriched  himself  by  the  trans- 
action. Seventeen  thousand  of  the 
emigrants  settled  in  the  Prusaan  states. 


Their  march  will  long  be  remembered  in 
Germany.  The  Catholic  magistrates  at 
Augsburg  shut  the  gates  i^inst  them, 
but  the  Protestants  in  the  city  pre- 
vailed, and  lodged  them  in  their  houses. 
The  Count  of  Stolberg  Wamegerode 
gave  a  dinner  to  about  900  in  his 
palace :  they  were  also  liberally  enter- 
tained and  relieved  by  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  At  Leipsic  the  clergy  met 
them  at  the  gates,  and  entered  with 
them  in  procession,  singing  one  of 
Luther's  hymns ;  the  magisti-ates  quar- 
tered them  upon  the  inhabitants,  and 
a  collection  was  made  for  tliem  in  tlie 
church,  several  merchants  subscribing 
1000  dollars  each.  The  University  of 
Wittenbeig  went  out  to  meet  them, 
with  the  rector  at  their  head,  and 
collections  were  made  from  house  to 
house.  "  We  thought  it  an  honour," 
says  one  of  the  professors,  *•*  to  receive 
our  poor  guests  in  that  city  where 
Luther  first  preached  the  doctrines  for 
which  they  were  obliged  to  abandon 
their  native  homes.'*  These  demonstra- 
tions of  the  popular  feeling  render  it 
more  than  prolMible  that,  if  a  religious 
war  had  been  allowed  to  begin  in  ^Itz- 
buig,  it  would  have  spread  throughout 
Germany. 

Thirty-three  thousand  pounds  were 
raised  in  London  for  the  relief  of  the 
Saltsburghers ;  many  of  them  settled  in 
Georgia — colonists  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion. They  called  their  settlement 
Ebenezer.  Whitefield,  in  1738,  was 
wonderfully  pleased  with  their  order 
and  industry.  **  Their  lands,"  he  says, 
*<  are  improved  torprisingly  for  the  time 
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expcfled  by  their  own  government  on  account  of  religion,  went  over  with 
them.  A  large  party  of  Highlanders  followed  in  the  year  ensuing,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  colony  were  so  promising,  that  parliament  granted  a 
supply  of  £26,000.  And  when  Mr.  Oglethorpe  returned  bringing  with  him 
the  Wesleys,  he  took  out  about  three  hundred  passengers  in  two  ships. 

Sudi  was  the  history  of  the  settlement  to  which  Wesley  went  out  as 
Chaplain  and  Missionary:  and  such  had  been  its  progress  when  he 
anived  there.  No  colony  was  ever  established  upon  principles  more 
honourable  to  its  projectors.  The  device  upon  their  seal  was  the  genius 
of  the  colony  seated  between  the  two  rivers  which  were  its  boundaries, 
with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  his  head,  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a  cor- 
nucopia in  the  other:  on  the  reverse  were  some  silk-worms  at  their 
work,  with  the  words  Non  sihi  sed  aliis  for  the  motto.  The  conduct  of 
the  trustees  did  not  discredit  their  professions ;  they  looked  for  no  emo- 
Inment  to  themselves  or  their  representatives  after  them ;  and  the  first 
principle  which  they  laid  down  in  their  laws  was,  that  no  slave  should 
be  employed.  This  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  their  great  and  funda- 
mental error :  it  was  afterwards  repealed ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  this  colony,  being  the  only  one  in  America  which  prohibited 
slavery  at  its  foundation,  was  the  last  which  gave  its  reluctant  assent  to 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  But  there  were  solid  political  reasons 
for  the  prohibition,  even  if  the  everlasting  principles  of  humanity  and 
JQstice  had  not  been  regarded ;  for  the  Spaniards,  who  have  been  little 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  carrying  on  war  in  the  new  world,  had 
formed  a  regiment  of  refugee  negroes  from  Carolina,  who  were  paid  and 
clothed  like  the  Spanish  troops,  and  officered  from  among  themselves ; 
they  had  proclaimed  freedom  for  all  who  would  join  them,  and  had 
emissaries  actively  employed  in  encouraging  them  to  escape  from 
slavery.  Some  other  regulations,  although  equally  well  designed,  were 
not  equally  wise.  None  of  the  colonists  were  to  be  permitted  to  trade 
with  the  Indians,  except  such  as  should  obtain  a  special  license  for  that 
puipose— this  was  placing  the  settlers  in  a  worse  condition  than  any 
other  colonists,  the  law  therefore  was  sure  to  render  them  discontented, 
and  to  be  disobeyed.  The  lands  were  granted  upon  a  feudal  principle, 
the  possessors  being  bound  to  take  the  field  whenever  the  public  service 
might  require  ;  but  as  if  the  evils  of  a  feudal  aristocracy  could  possibly 
arise  in  a  commercial  colony,  estates  were  to  be  granted  only  in  tail 
male,  lest  large  tracks,  by  descents  and  intermarriages,  should  fall  into 

they  have  been  there,  and  I  believe  they  whom  they  look  upon  and  love  as  then* 
have  hr  the  best  crop  of  any  in  the  fathers.  They  have  likewise  an  orphan- 
colony.  They  are  blest  with  two  such  house,  in  which  are  seventeen  children 
lAoos  ministers  as  I  have  not  often  seen,  and  one  widow,  and  I  was  much  de- 
They  have  no  ooorts  of  jodicatores,  bat  lighted  to  see  the  regularity  wherewith 
^  little  differences  are  immediately  and  it  is  managed." 
implicitly  decided  by  their  ministers, 
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one  hand ;  thuBy  from  the  apprehension  of  remote  and  imaginao' 
danger,  the  odious  injustice  of  a  Salic  law  in  private  possessions  was 
introduced.  And  the  importation  of  rum  was  prohibited :  it  is  said 
that  this  spirit,  when  properly  diluted,  is  proved  by  experience  to  be 
the  wholesomest  and  most  refreshing  drink,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  for 
workmen  in  that  foggy  and  burning  climate ;  and  it  is  certain  that  to 
forbid  the  use  of  a  thing  good  in  itself,  because  it  is  liable  to  be  abused, 
is  subjecting  the  worthy  part  of  the  community  to  a  privation  for  the 
sake  of  the  worthless. 

The  ship  in  which  Wesley  was  embarked  cast  anchor  near  Tybec 
island,  "  where  the  groves  of  pines,  running  along  the  shore,  made,**  he 
says,  *'  an  agreeable  prospect,  showing,  as  it  were,  the  bloom  of  spring 
in. the  depth  of  winter."  On  the  following  morning  they  landed  on 
a  small  uninhabited  island,  where  Mr.  Oglethorpe  led  them  to  a  rising 
ground,  and  they  all  knelt  and  returned  thanks  to  God  for  having 
arrived  in  safety.  Mr.  Oglethorpe  went  that  day  to  Savannah,  and  re- 
turned the  next,  bringing  with  him  Augustus  Gottlieb  Spangenbei^, 
one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Moravians.  Wesley  perceiving  in  him  the 
same  character  which  in  his  fellow-passengers  had  impressed  him  so 
strongly,  asked  his  advice  concerning  his  own  conduct  in  a  situation 
which  was  new  to  him ;  the  German  replied,  "  My  brother,  I  must  first 
ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  Have  you  the  witness  within  your- 
self? Does  the  Spirit  of  God  bear  witness  with  your  spirit  that  you 
are  a  child  of  God?'*  Wesley  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  be 
himself  the  teacher :  it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  been  treated  as  a 
novice  or  a  child  in  spiritual  things :  he  was  surprised,  and  knew  not 
what  to  answer :  the  German  perceived  this,  and  said,  '*  Do  you  know 
Jesus  Christ?*'  After  a  pause  he  replied,  **  I  know  he  is  the  Saviour 
of  the  world."  "  True,"  rejoined  Spangenberg,  "  but  do  you  know  he 
has  saved  youf*  Wesley  answered,  "I  hope  he  has  died  to  save  me." 
The  Moravian  only  added,  "Do  you  know  yourself?"  and  Wesley, 
who  was  evidently  awed  by  this  catechism,  confesses,  that  in  answering 
"  I  do,"  he  feared  he  was  but  uttering  vain  words.*  The  account  which 
Spangenberg  gave  of  himself  strengthened  the  impression  which  this 
conversation  had  made.  He  had  spent  some  years  at  the  University  of 
Jena,  he  said,  in  learning  languages  and  the  vain  philosophy,  which  he 
had  now  long  been  labouring  to  forget.    It  had  pleased  God  to  overturn 

1  Mr.  Southey  maj  think  the  doc-  the  letter  and  apint  of  the  article  in 

trine  of  justification  by  faith  fimatical,  which  she  has  so  truly  interpreted  St. 

yet    it   was    not    until  Mr.   Wesley's  Paul,  as  when  he  learned  from  Peter 

acquaintance  with  the  Horayians  that  Bohler,  almost  in  the  words  of  the 

he  came  fully  to  understand  the  views  article  itself,  that  *<  we  are  justified  by 

taken  of  this  subject  by  the  verj  Church  fiuth  only,"  and  that  this  is  a  most 

of  which  he  was  a  clergyman ;  and  his  **  wholesome  doctrine." — ^Mason,  Obsei- 

mind  was  never  so  fully  imbued  with  vatioos,  p.  19. — [Ed.] 
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his  heart  by  means  of  some  who  preached  the  word  with  power,  and  ho 
then  imioediately  threw  aside  all  learning,  .except  what  tended  to  salva- 
ticm.  He  then  began  teaching  poor  children,  and  having  been  invited 
to  Halle,  was  banished  from  thence,  because  many  faults  were  found 
both  with  his  behaviour  and  his  preaching :  he  had  removed  accord- 
ingly to  Hermhut,  and  had  been  sent  from  thence  to  Georgia,  to  regu- 
late the  Moravian  establishment.  Wesley  inquired  whither  he  was'to 
go  next;  his  answer  was,  '*!  have  thoughts  of  going  to  Pennsylvania : 
bat  what  God  will  do  with  me  I  know  not  I  am  blind.  I  am  a 
duld.    My  £either  knows,  and  I  am  ready  to  go  wherever  he  calls." 

The  brothers  now  separated.  Charles  went  with  Ingham  to  Frederica, 
a  settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the  Island  of  SL  Simon's,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Alatamaha, '  John  and  Delamotte  took  up  their  lodgings  with 
the  Crermans  at  Savannah,  till  the  house  which  was  intended  for  them 
siM>nld  be  erected.  "  We  had  now,"  says  Wesley,  '*  an  opportunity,  day 
by  day,  of  oheerving  their  whole  behaviour ;  for  we  were  in  one  room 
vdth  them  from  morning  to  night,  unless  for  the  little  time  spent  in 
walking.  They  were  always  employed,  always  cheerful  themselves,  and 
in  good  humour  with  one  another.  They  had  put  away  all  anger,  and 
strife,  and  wrath,  and  bitterness,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking.  They 
walked  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  they  were  called,  and  adorned 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  in  all  things."  And  having  been  present  at  a 
consultation  oonceming  the  affairs  of  their  church,  in  which,  after  several 
hours  spent  in  conference  and  prayer,  they  proceeded  to  the  election 
and  ordination  of  a  bishop,  he  says,  that  '*  the  great  simplicity,  as  well 
as  solemnity  of  the  whole,  almost  made  him  forget  the  seventeen 
hundred  years  between,  and  imagine  himself  in  one  of  those  assemblies 
where  form  and  state  were  not,  but  Paul  the  tent-maker,  or  Peter  the 
fisherman  presided, — ^yet  with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
jjower.**  Among  the  things  of  which  he  was  chiefly  afraid  upon  leaving 
England,  one  had  been,  that  he  should  never  again  have  so  many  faith- 
ful friends  as  he  left  there.  He  now  exclaimed,  '*  But  who  knoweth  the 
mercy  and  power  of  God !  From  ten  friends  I  am  awhile  secluded,  and 
he  hath  opened  me  a  door  into  the  whole  Moravian  church." 

When  Dr.  Burton  proposed  Wesley  as  a  proper  person  for  the  mission 
to  Georgia,  be  was  influenced  by  an  opinion,  that  the  more  men  were 
inured  to  a  contempt  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  to  serious 
thoughts  and  bodily  austerities,  the  fitter  they  were  for  such  an  under- 
taking. He  told  him  that  the  apostolical  maimer  of  preaching  from 
house  to  house  might  be  effectual,  and  turn  many  to  righteousness.  He 
reminded  him  (as  if  seeing  upon  what  rock  he  was  most  likely  to  be 

1  The  Dake  de  la  Rochefoucault  Lian-  Simon's,  which  lies  facing  them,  form 
oonrt  says,  that  the  three  branches  of  the  the  best,  deepest,  and  safest  harbour  on 
river  Alatamaha,  with  the  island  of  St.    the  American  coast,  below  the  Chesapeak. 
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wrecked)  of  how  great  importance  it  was  to  distinguish  with  prudence 
"between  what  is  essential  and  what  is  merely  circumstantial  to 
Christianity;  between  what  is  indispensable  and  what  is  variable; 
between  what  is  of  divine  and  what  is  of  human  authority ;"  and  he 
warned  him,  that  the  people  among  whom  he  was  going  were  "  babes  in 
the  progress  of  their  Christian  life,  to  be  fed  with  milk  instead  of  strong 
meat," 

In  one  point  Dr.  Burton  judged  rightly;  no  man  was  more  desir- 
ous of  courting  discomfort,  or  more  able  to  endure  privations  and 
fatigue ;  in  all  other  points  never  was  man  more  thoroughly  unfit  for 
the  service  which  he  had  undertaken.  It  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
supposed  that  he  would  be  engaged  more  as  a  missionary  than  as  a 
chaplain,  and  he  thought  himself  called  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
But  when  Tomo-chichi  came  to  welcome  the  governor  on  his  arrival,  and 
was  introduced  to  the  intended  teacher,  it  appeared  that  imforeseen 
obstacles  had  arisen.  **  1  am  glad  you  are  come,**  said  the  chief,  speak- 
ing through  the  female  interpreter  to  Wesley ;  "  when  I  was  in  England, 
I  desired  that  some  would  speak  the  Great  Word  to  me :  and  my  nation 
then  desired  to  hear  it.  But  now  we  are  all  in  confusion.  Yet  I  am 
glad  you  are  oome.  I  will  go  up  and  speak  to  the  wise  men  of  our 
nation,  and  I  hope  they  will  hear.  But  we  would  not  be  made 
Christians  as  the  Spaniards  make  Christians :  we  would  be  taught  before 
we  are  baptized."  Wesley  made  answer,  "  There  is  but  One,  He  that 
sitteth  in  Heaven,  who  is  able  to  teach  man  wisdom.  Though  we  are 
come  so  &r,  we  know  not  wl^pther  He  will  please  to  teach  you  by  us, 
or  no.  If  He  teaches  you,  you  will  learn  wisdom;  but  we  can  do 
nothing." 

Had  he  been  master  of  their  language,  like  those  excellent  men  Eliot 
and  Boger  Williams,  the  manner  of  his  speech  indicates  that  he  would 
have  addressed  them  successfully  in  their  own  style :  but  he  never  seems 
to  have  attempted  the  arduous  task  of  acquiring  it;  and  when  an 
opportunity  offered  of  going  among  the  Choctaws,  and  Mr.  Oglethorpe 
objected  to  it,  because  there  was  danger  of  being  intercepted  or  killed  by 
the  French;  and  still  more  because  of  the  inexpediency  of  leaving 
Savannah  without  a  minister,  the  two  brethren  discussed  these  objec- 
tions with  the  Moravians,  and  acceded  to  their  opinion,  that  they  ought 
not  yet  to  go.  In  Georgia,  indeed,  as  the  Jesuits  had  found  it  in  South 
America,  the  vicinity  of  a  white  settlement  would  have  proved  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  When  Tomo-chichi 
was  urged  to  listen  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  keenly  replied, 
**  Why,  these  are  Christians  at  Savannah  1  these  are  Christians  at  Fre- 
derica  I  '*  Nor  was  it  without  good  apparent  reason  that  the  poor  savago 
exclaimed,  ^  Christian  much  drunk !  Christian  beat  men  1  Christian 
tell  lies !  Devil  Christian !    Me  no  Christian !  ** 
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Wesley,  however,  was  well  pleased  at  fimt  with  his  situation ;  the 
place,  he  said,  was  pleasant  beyond  imagination :  he  was  even  persoaded 
that  it  was  exceeding  healthful,  and  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  saying,  he 
should  be  heartily  glad  if  any  poor  and  religious  men  or  women  of 
Epworth  or  Wroote  could  come  over  to  him;  inviting  them  with  a 
promise  of  land  enough,  and  of  provisions  till  they  could  live  upon  its 
prodaoe.    He  was  satisfied  also  with  his  reception,  and  the  effect  which 
he  produced.    The  people  crowded  to  hear  him ;  and  when  he  beheld 
the  deep  attention  with  which  they  received  the  word,  and  the  serious- 
uess  that  afterwards  sate  upon  all  their  faces,  he  could  scarce  refrain 
from  anticipating  a  continuance  of  the  impression,  "  in  spite,*'  he  says, 
"of  experience,  and  reason,  and  Scripture  altogether."    One  of  the 
ladies  to  whom  he  was  introduced  on  his  first  landing,  assured  him  that 
he  would  see  as  well-drest  a  congregation  on  Sunday,  as  most  which  he 
bad  seen  in  London.    "  I  did  so,**  he  says,  "  and  soon  after  took  occa- 
sion to  expound  those  Scriptures  which  relate  to  dress,  and  to  press 
them  freely  upon  my  audience,  in  a  plain  and  dose  application.    All 
the  time  that  I  afterwards  ministered  at  Savannah,  I  saw  neither  gold 
in  the  church,  nor  costly  apparel ;  but  the  congregation  in  general  was 
almost  constantly  clothed  in  plain  clean  linen  or  woollen.    All,**  he 
said,  "was  smooth,  and  fair,  and  promising :  many  seemed  to  be  awa- 
kened :  all,  all  were  full  of  respect  and  commendation."    He  taught  one 
school,  and  Delamotte  another :  some  of  Delamotte's  boys,  who  wore 
shoes  and  stockings,  thought  themselves  superior  to  the  poor  fellows 
who  went  bare-foot ;  and  Wesley  proposed  to  change  schools  for  a  while, 
that  he  might  endeavour  to  cure  an  evil  which  his  friend  found  himself 
unable  to  remedy.    To  effect  this  he  went  into  the  school  without  shoes 
and  stockingiB  himself.    The  boys  stared  at  him  and  at  each  other :  he, 
of  course,  took  no  notice,  but  kept  .them  to  their  work :  it  was  soon 
evident  that  the  unshod  party  felt  the  comfort  of  being  thus  coun- 
tenanced, and  before  the  week  was  over,  pride  stood  no  longer  in  the 
way  of  discipline  or  of  economy,  and  many  of  the  others  came  to  school 
baie-legged  also. 

This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  he  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  vanities  of  the  world :  one  of  the  better  order  of  colonists  gave 
a  ball;  the  public  prayers  began  about  the  same  time ;  the  church  was 
fall,  and  the  ball-room  so  empty,  that  the  entertainment  could  not  go 
forward.  He  perceived  that  this  made  many  persons  angry,  and  he  did 
not  perceive  that  it  would  have  been  prudent  as  well  as  easy  not  to 
have  excited  such  feelings  on  such  an  occasion.  All  might  have  con- 
tinued well,  could  he  but  have  remembered  the  advice  of  Dr.  Burton,  to 
consider  his  parishioners  as  babes  in  their  progress,  and  therefore  to  feed 
them  with  milk.  Instead  of  this,  he  drenched  them  with  the  physic  of 
an  mtolerant  discipline.  Following  the  rubric,  in  opposition  to  the  practice 
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of  the  English  Church,  he  insisted  upon  baptizing  children  by  immer- 
sion,' and  refdsed  to  baptize  them  if  the  parents  would  not  consent  to 
this  rude  and  perilous  method.  Some  persons  he  would  not  reoeive  as 
sponsors,  because  they  were  not  communicants ;  and  when  one  of  the 
most  pious  men  in  the  colony  earnestly  desired  to  be  admitted  to  the 
communion,  because  he  was  a  dissenter  he  refused  to  administer  it  to 
him,  unless  he  would  submit  to  be  re-baptized ;  and  he  would  not  read 
the  burial  service  over  another  for  the  same  reason,  or  for  some  one 
founded  upon  the  same  principle.  He  was  accused  of  making  his 
sermons  so  many  satires  upon  particular  persons,  and  for  this  cause  his 
auditors  fell  off;  for  though  one  might  have  been  very  well  pleased  to 
hear  the  others  preached  at,  no  person  liked  the  chance  of  being  made 
the  mark  himselfl  All  the  quarrels  which  had  occurred  since  his 
arrival  were  occasioned,  it  was  affirmed,  by  his  intermeddling  con- 
duct. "  Besides,"  said  a  plain  speaker  to  him,  "  the  people  say  they  are 
Protestants,  but  as  for  you  they  cannot  tell  what  religion  you  are  of; 
they  never  heard  of  such  a  religion  before,  and  they  do  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it" 

It  was  not  merely  by  his  austere  opinions  and  ascetic  habits  that 
Wesley  gave  occasion  to  this  notion.  With  all  his  rigid  adherence  to 
the  letter  of  the  rubric,  his  disposition  for  departing  from  the  practices 
of  the  Church,  and  establishing  a  discipline  of  his  own,  was  now  begin- 
ning to  declare  itself.  He  divided  the  public  prayers,  following,  in  this 
respect,  the  original  appointment  of  the  Church,  which,  he  said,  was 
still  observed  in  a  few  places  in  England ;  so  he  performed  the  morning 
service  at  five,  and  reserved  the  conmiunion  office,  with  the  sermon,  for 
a  separate  service  at  eleven:  the  evening  service  was  at  three.  He 
visited  his  parishioners  from  house  to  house  in  order,  setting  apart  for 
this  purpose  the  hours  between  twelve  and  three,  when  they  could  not 
work  because  of  the  heat.  And  he  agreed  with  his  companions  to  form, 
if  they  could,  the  more  serious  parishioners  into  a  little  society,  who 
should  assemble  once  or  twice  a-week  for  the  purpose  of  improving, 
instructing,  and  exhorting  each  other :  from  these  again  a  smaller  num- 
ber was  to  be  selected  for  a  more  intimate  intercommunion,  which 
might  be  forwarded  partly  by  the  minister's  conversing  sin^y  witli 
each,  and  partly  by  inviting  them  altogether  to  the  minister's  house  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  Mr.  Oglethorpe  so  far  accorded  with  his  views  of 
reformation,  as  to  give  orders  that  no  person  should  profane  the  Sabbath 
by  fishing  or  fowling  upon  that  day ;  but  the  governor,  who  had  cares 

'  Wedey  would  willingly-  have  per-  eleven  days,  was  baptized  according  to 

soaded  himself  that  this  practice  was  the  cnstom  of  the  first  Church  and  the 

salutary    as     well     as    regular.     His  rule  of  the   Church  of   England,   by 

*  Journal '  contains  the  following  entry  immersion.     The  child  was  ill  thao,  but 

at    this    time  :—«  Mary  Welch,  aged  recovered  from  that  hour." 
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cnongli  to  disquiet  liim,  arising  from  the  precarious  state  of  the  colony, 
was  teazed  and  soared  by  the  complaints  which  were  now  perpetually 
brought  against  the  two  brothers,  and  soon  began  to  wish  that  he  had 
bnmght  oat  with  him  men  of  more  practicable  tempers. 

The  best  people  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  new  colonies :  formed  as 
such  establishments  hitherto  have  been  in  modem  times,  they  asually 
consist  of  adventurers,  who  have  either  no  fortune  to  lose,  or  no  charac- 
ter—the most  daring,   or  the  most  desperate  members  of  society. 
Charles  Wesley  attempted  the  doubly  difficult  task  of  reforming  some 
of  the  lady  colonists,  and  reconciling  their  petty  jealousies  and  hatreds  of , 
each  other ;  in  which  he  succeeded  no  further  than  just  to  make  them 
cordially  agree  in  hating  him,  and  caballing  to  get  rid  of  him  in  any 
way.    He  had  not  been  six  days  at  Frederica  before  he  was  involved  in 
80  many  disputes  and  disagreeable  circumstances,  that  he  declared  he 
\rould  not  spend  six  days  more  in  the  same  manner  for  all  G-eorgia ;  but 
it  was  neither  in  his  power  to  change  his  situation  so  soon,  nor  to 
improve  it    As  he  was  at  prayers  in  a  myrtle  grove,  a  gun  was  fired 
from  the  other  side  of  the  bushes,  and  the  ball  passed  close  by  him  :  he 
believed  it  was  aimed  at  him,  yet  if  there  had  really  been  a  design 
against  Ha  life,  they  who  made  the  attempt  would  not  so  easily  have 
given  up  their  purpose.    Oglethorpe  was  at  this  time  gone  inland  with 
the  Indians,  to  see  the  limits  which  they  claimed.    During  his  absence 
the  doctor  chose  to  shoot  during  service-time  on  the  Sunday,  in  the 
midst  of  the  sermon,  and  so  near  the  church,  that  the  constable  thought 
it  his  duty  to  go  out  and  deliver  him  to  the  commanding  officer,  who 
put  him  under  arrest  in  the  guard-room.    This  was  of  course  imputed 
to  the  chaplain ;  the  doctor's  wife  poured  out  a  torrent  of  execrations 
agamst  him  in  the  street ;  and,  to  heighten  the  indignation  which  was 
excited,  the  doctor  himself  refused  to  go  out  to  any  patient,  though  his 
services  were  wanted  by  a  woman  at  the  time.    When  Oglethorpe  re- 
turned he  found  Frederica  in  an  uproar,  and  he  was  informed  that  a  plan 
^ras  concerted  among  the  settlers  for  abandoning  the  colony,  and  that 
Charles  Wesley  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  mischief.    The  accusation 
came  in  too  authentic  a  manner  to  be  disregarded,  for  it  was  made  by  the 
spokesman  of  the  discontented,  who  in  their  name  demanded  leave  to 
depart    Oglethorpe  accordingly  sent  for  him,  and  charged  him  with 
mutiny  and  sedition,  yet  treated  him  with  some  remains  of  kindness, 
and  said,  that  he  should  not  scruple  shooting  half-a-dozen  of  those  fel- 
lows at  once,  but  that  from  regard  to  him  he  had  spoken  to  him  first. 
A.  cmes-ezamination,  skilfully  managed,  made  the  accuser  himself  admit 
that  Charles  Wesley  had  no  otherwise  excited  the  mutineers  to  this 
resolution  than  by  forcing  them  to  prayers.    Still  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  remained  in  Oglethorpe's  breast,  which  no  explanation  could 
"^niove :— he  had  expected  that  men  of  such  talente,  such  learning,  such 
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piety,  and  such  zeal  as  the  Wesleys,  would  have  contributed  essentially 
to  the  good  order  of  the  colony :  ajid  he  complained  that  instead  of  love, 
meekness,  and  true  religion  among  the  people,  there  was  nothing  but 
mere  forxnal  prayers :  but  of  the  form  he  was  soon  oonyinced  there  was 
as  little  as  of  the  reality,  seldom  more  than  half-a-4ozen  attending  at 
the  public  service.  Still,  he  thought  Charles  had  raised  these  disorders, 
as  in  truth  he  had  been  the  occasion  of  them  by  his  injudicious  zeal : 
Charles  ssked  whether  it  was  his  wish  that  he  should  altogether  forbear 
from  conversing  wth  the  parishioners.  To  this  the  governor  would 
give  no  answer ;  but  he  spoke  of  the  difficulties  of  his  own  situation  : 
*'  Everything  was  in  confusion,"  he  said ;  '*  it  was  much  easier  to  govern 
a  thousand  persons  than  threescore ;  and  he  durst  not  leave  them  before 
they  were  settled." 

This  interview  left  neither  party  in  an  enviable  state  of  mind.  Charles 
wrote  to  his  brother,  the  letter  was  intercepted,  and  the  scoundrel  who 
opened  it  proclaimed  its  contents  :  instead  of  writing  again,  he  resolved 
to  send  Ingham  to  him.  There  was  one  person  of  better  character  among 
these  profligate  settlers,  who  burst  into  tears  when  he  took  leave  of 
TngtiMTi,  and  said,  ''One  good  man  is  leaving  us  already;  I  foresee 
nothing  but  desolation.  Must  my  poor  children  be  brought  up  like 
these  savages  ? "  And  Charles  himself^  feeling  the  utter  loneliness  in 
which  he  was  left,  though  but  by  a  temporary  separation,  exclaims  in 
his  journal,  ''  0  happy,  happy  friend !  abiit^  erupit,  evasit ;  but  woe  is 
me  that  I  am  still  constrained  to  dwell  in  Meshech  I  I  languishiKl,"  he 
says,  "  to  bear  him  company,  followed  him  with  my  eye  till  out  of  sight, 
and  then  sunk  into  deeper  dejection  of  spirit  than  I  had  known  before." 
Mr.  Oglethorpe  now  b^an  to  manifest  his  displeasure  in  a  manner  not 
more  distressing  to  its  object  than  dishonourable  to  himself.  Charles 
Wesley,  expecting  to  live  with  him  as  his  secretary,  had  taken  out  with 
him  from  England  no  furniture  of  any  kind :  he  was  now  informed  that 
Mr.  Oglethorpe  had  given  orders  that  no  one  should  use  his  things ;  and 
upon  observing  that  he  supposed  the  order  did  not  extend  to  him,  was 
told  by  the  servant  that  he  was  particularly  included  by  name.  '*  Thanks 
be  to  God,"  said  he,  ''  it  is  not  yet  made  capital  to  give  me  a  morsel  of 
bread.  I  begin  now,"  he  says  in  his  journal, ''  to  be  abused  and  slighted 
into  an  opinion  of  my  own  considerableness.  I  could  not  be  more  tram- 
pled upon  were  I  a  fallen  minister  of  state.  The  people  have  found  out 
that  I  am  in  disgrace ;  my  few  well-wishers  are  afraid  to  speak  to  me : 
some  have  turned  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  me ;  others  have  desired 
that  I  would  not  take  it  ill  if  they  seemed  not  to  know  me  when  we 
should  meet  I'he  servant  that  used  to  wash  my  linen  sent  it  back  un- 
washed. It  was  great  cause  of  triumph  that  I  was  forbidden  the  use  of 
Mr.  Oglethorpe's  things,  which  in  efifect  debarred  me  of  most  of  the  con- 
veniences, if  not  the  necessaries  of  life.    I  sometimes  pitied  them,  and 
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fometixnes  diverted  myself  with  the  odd  expressions  of  their  contempt ; 
but  I  fonnd  the  benefit  of  having  undergone  a  much  lower  degree  of 
obloquy  at  Oxford." 

Hitherto  he  had  lain  on  the  ground  in  the  comer  of  a  hut :  some 
boards  were  now  to  be  distributed  from  the  public  stores,  and  he  applied 
for  some  to  use  as  a  bedstead,  but  they  were  given  to  every  person  except 
himself.  Outward  hardships  and  inward  conflicts,  above  all,  the  bitter- 
ness of  reproach  from  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  who  was  the  only  man  he  wished 
to  please,  wore  him  out  at  last,  and  h6  was  forced  to  lie  down  by  what 
he  called  a  friendly  fever.  '*  My  sickness,"  he  says,  "  I  knew  could  not 
be  of  long  continuance,  as  I  was  in  want  of  every  help  and  convenience : 
it  must  either  soon  leave  me,  or  release  me  from  further  su£ferings." 
Some  charitable  persons  brought  him  gruel,  which  produced  a  salutary 
perspiration,  and  being  a  little  relieved,  the  next  day  he  was  able  to 
bury  a  poor  man,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  but 
in  a  state  of  such  weakness,  that  he  was  led  out  to  perform  the  funeral 
service,  and  envied  the  man  his  quiet  grave.  On  the  first  day  of  his  ill- 
Deas  he  got  the  old  bedstead  to  lie  upon,  on  which  the  wounded  man  had 
expired ;  he  possessed  it  only  one  night ;  Oglethorpe  was  brutal  enough 
to  give  it  away  from  under  him,  and  refused  to  spare  one  of  the  carpen- 
terB  to  mend  him  up  another. 

John,  meantime,  being  relieved  by  Ingham,  at  Savannah,  embarked 
for  Frederica  in  a  sort  of  flat-bottomed  barge  called  a  pettiagaw.  At 
night  he  wrapt  himself  from  head  to  foot  in  a  large  cloak  to  keep  off  the 
sand  flies  (for  they  were  anchored  near  an  island^,  and  lay  down  on  the 
quarter-deck.  About  midnight  he  was  greatly  astonished  by  finding 
himself  under  water ;  he  bad  rolled  overboard,  and  in  so  soimd  a  sleep 
that  he  did  not  wake  while  falling ;  his  presence  of  mind  which  never 
forsook  him,  served  him  here  in  good  stead,  and  swimming  round  to  the 
other  side  of  the  vessel  where  there  was  a  boat  tied,  he  climbed  up  by 
the  rope.  Contrary  winds  delayed  him  six  days  on  the  passage.  Charles 
began  to  recover  from  the  moment  of  his  brother's  arrival.  In  his 
natural  indignation  at  the  treatment  which  he  received,  he  had  resolved 
rather  to  perish  for  want  of  necessaries,  than  submit  to  ask  for  them ;  by 
John's  advice,  however,  he  departed  from  this  resolution,  and  the  way  to 
reconciliation  was  thus  opened.  Wesley  remained  about  a  week  at 
Frederics.  A  few  days  after  his  departure,  Mr.  Oglethorpe  sent  for 
Charles,  and  a  remarkable  scene  ensueiL  The  governor  began  by  saying 
be  had  taken  some  pains  to  satisfy  his  brother,  but  in  vain.  "  It  matters 
Bot,"  said  he.  **  I  am  now  going  to  death :  you  will  see  me  no  more. 
Take  this  ring,  and  carry  it  to  Mr.  V. :  if  there  be  a  friend  to  be  depended 
on,  he  is  one.  His  interest  is  next  to  Sir  Bobert's :  whatever  you  ask 
withm  his  power,  he  will  do  for  you,  your  brother  and  family.  I  have 
expected  death  for  some  days.    These  letters  show  that  the  Spaniards 
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have  long  been  seducing  our  allies,  and  intend  to  cut  as  off  at  a  blow.  I 
fall  by  my  friends  on  whom  I  depended  to  send  their  promised  succours 
But  death  is  nothing  to  me :  he  will  pursue  all  my  designs,  and  to  him 
I  recommend  them  and  you."  He  then  gave  him  a  diamond  ring. 
Charles  Wesley,  who  had  little  expected  such  an  address,  took  it,  and 
replied,  <*  If  I  am  speaking  to  you  for  the  last  time,  hear  what  you  will 
quickly  know  to  be  a  truth,  as  soon  as  you  are  entered  on  a  separate 
state.  This  ring  I  shall  never  make  use  of  for  myself.  I  have  no  worldly 
hopes :  I  have  renounced  the  world :  life  is  bitterness  to  me :  I  came 
hither  to  lay  it  down.  Tou  have  been  deceived  as  well  as  I.  I  protest 
my  innooenoe  of  the  crimes  I  am  charged  with,  and  think  myself  now  at 
liberty  to  tell  you  what  I  thought  never  to  have  uttered."  The  explana* 
tion  into  which  he  then  entered,  so  satisfied  Oglethorpe,  that  his  feelings 
were  entirely  changed :  all  his  old  love  and  confidence  returned ;  and  he 
embraced  Charles  and  kissed  him  with  the  most  cordial  affection.  They 
went  together  to  the  boat,  where  he  waited  some  minutes  for  his  sword :  a 
mourning  sword  was  twice  brought  him,  which  he  twice  refused  to  take ; 
at  last  they  brought  his  own :  it  had  been  his  father's.  ^  With  this  sword," 
said  he,  "  I  was  never  yet  unsuccessfuL"  When  the  boat  pushed  off, 
Charles  Wesley  ran  along  the  shore  to  see  his  last  of  him.  Oglethorpe 
seeing  him  and  two  other  persons  run  after  him,  stopped  the  boat,  and 
asked  if  they  wanted  anything.  One  of  them,  the  officer,  whom  he  had 
left  with  the  command,  desired  his  last  orders :  Charles  then  said,  *'  God 
is  with  you:  go  forth  Chriato  duee  et  auspice  Christor  Oglethorpe 
rep^ed,  '*  Tou  have  some  verses  of  mine :  you  there  see  my  thoughts  of 
success."  The  boat  then  moved  off,  and  Charles  remained  praying  that 
Gk)d  would  save  him  from  death,  and  wash  away  all  his  sins. 

On  the  fifth  day,  Oglethorpe  returned  in  safety.  An  enemy's  squad- 
ron of  three  large  ships,  and  four  smaller,  had  been  for  three  weeks 
endeavouring  to  make  a  descent,  but  the  wind  continued  against  them 
till  they  could  wait  no  longer.  Charles  returned  him  the  ring.  '^  When 
I  gave  it  you,**  said  the  governor,  *'  I  never  expected  to  see  you  again, 
but  I  thought  it  would  be  of  service  to  your  brother  and  you.  I  had 
many  omens  of  my  death,  but  Gk>d  has  been  pleased  to  preserve  a  life 
which  was  never  valuable  to  me,  and  yet  in  the  continuance  of  it,  I 
thank  God,  I  can  rejoice."  He  then  talked  of  the  strangeness  of  his 
deliverance,  when  betrayed,  as  it  appeared,  on  all  sides,  and  without 
human  support ;  and  he  condemned  himself  for  his  late  conduct,  imput- 
ing it,  however,  to  want  of  time  for  consideration,  and  the  state  of  his 
mind.  **  I  longed.  Sir,"  said  Charles,  "  to  see  you  once  more,  that  I 
might  tell  you  some  things  before  we  finally  parted :  but  then  I  con- 
sidered that  if  you  died,  you  would  know  them  all  in  a  moment." 
Oglethorpe  replied,  "  I  know  not  whether  separate  spirits  regard  our 
little  concerns ;  if  they  do,  it  is  as  men  regard  the  follies  of  their  child- 
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kod,  or  I  my  l&te  passionateness."  About  three  xnontha  afterwards, 
Mr.  Ogle&orpe  sent  liixn  to  England  with  despatches,  and  followed  him 
thither  in  the  autunxn.  of  tHe  samoyear. 

At  thehegixming  of  tlie  ensuing  year,  it  was  determined  that  Ingham 
should  go  to  England,  also,  and  endeayour  to  bring  over  some  of  their 
friads  to  assisct  t^em.  When  Wesley  had  been  twelve  months  in 
Georgia,  he  sent  to  tlie  trustees  an  account  of  the  expenses  for  that 
time,  for  himself  and  X>elamotte,  which,  deducting  building  and  jour- 
neys, amounted  oiily  to  JE44  4s.  4d.  A  salary  of  £60  was  allowed  for 
bis  maintenanoe,  wKicli  he  had  resolved  not  to  accept,  thinking  his 
fellowship  safficieat  for  bim ;  but  his  brother  Samuel  expostulated  vdth 
him  upon  the  injustioe  of  such  conduct,  both  to  himself  and  to  those  who 
should  come  after  liixa.  These  arguments  were  too  reasonable  to  be 
resisted,  especially  wlien  Wesley  was  looking  to  an  event  wHich  would 
have  deprived  Mna  of  liis  income  from  college. 

Soplna  CanBton,  the  niece  ef  the  chief  magistrate  at  Savannah,  had 

fixed  her  eyea  u^n  V/eslcy ;  and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Oglethorpe  wished 

to  hnng  ahoat  a  marriage  between  them,  thinking  it  the  likeliest  means 

oC  lecUiming  him.  from  those  eccentricities  which  stood  in  the  way  of 

Ina  TiaefxiVneBS.     She  was  a  women  of  fine  person,  polished  manners,  and 

coUivated  mind,  and  was  easily  led  to  bear  her  part  in  a  design  which 

waa  to  cure  an  excellent  man  of  his  extravagances,  and  give  her  a  good 

hoaband.      Accordingly  she  was  introduced  to  him  as  one  suffering 

under  a  wounded  spirit,  and  enquiring  after  the  way  of  eternal  life. 

:Nor  was  it  enough  to  place  herself  thus  in  a  more  particular  manner 

xmder  his  spirittial  guidance :  she  became  his  pupil  also,  like  another 

Heloisa.    She  dressed  always  in  white,  and  with  the  utmost  simplicity, 

to  please  his  taste ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  his  having  taken  meat 

and  wine  one  day  at  the  General's  express  desire,  as  a  proof  that  he  did 

not  think  the  use  of  these  things  unlawful,  he  was  seized  with  fever, 

SKMi  confined  to  his  bed,  she  attended  him  night  and  day  with  incessant 

and  sincere  solicitude.    Wesley's  manner  of  life  had  hitherto  estranged 

him  from  women,  and  he  felt  these  attentions  as  it  was  designed  that  he 

sfaonld  feel  them.    But  she  had  a  difiBcult  part  to  act,  and  might  well 

donht  whether  with  all  his  virtues  it  was  likely  that  such  a  husband 

would  noke  her  happy.    While  she  was  at  Frederics,  he  wrote  to  his 

Inother  Charles  concerning  her  in  language  which  strongly  marks  his 

anxiety :  the  letter  was  partly  written  in  Greek,  that  it  might  not  be 

exposed  to  impertinent  curiosity.    It  was  to  this  purport :— "  I  conjure 

you  spare  no  time,  no  address  or  pains,  to  learn  the  true  cause  of  my 

friend's  former  grief.    I  much  doubt  you  are  in  the  right.    God  forbid 

that  she  should  again  err  thus.    Watch  over,  guard  her  as  much  as  you 

possihly  can.     Write  to  me,  how  it  behoves  me  to  write  to  her." 

Here  not  beii^  under  Wesley's  eye,  her  life  was  not  regulated  with  the 
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• 
same  reference  to  his  opinion ;  and  when  he  went  to  Frederica  some 
weeks  after  his  brother's  departure,  "  he  found  her,^  he  says,  **  scarce 
the  shadow  of  what  she  was,  when  he  had  left  her.**  He  endeavoured 
to  convince  her  of  this :  the  kind  of  remonstrance  excited  some  pain 
and  some  pride ;  and  in  her  resentment  she  told  him  she  would  return 
to  England  immediately.  ^  I  was  at  first  a  little  surprised,"  says  he, 
''  but  I  soon  recollected  my  spirits,  and  remembered  my  calling.^ 

non  me  qui  cetera  vinoet 

Impetiu ;  at  rapido  oontnrius  evehar  orbi." 

He  had  recourse  to  prayer,  however,  and  to  the  exhortations  of  Ephreni 
Syrus,  whom  he  thought  at  this  time  the  most  awakening  writer  of  all 
the  ancients ;  and  after  several  fruitless  attempts,  he  at  length  succeeded 
in  dissuading  her  from  what  he  called  the  fatal  resolution  of  going  to 
England.  She  went  back  with  him  to  Savannah,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  believed  she  had  recovered  the  ground  which  she  had  lost.  This  was 
the  close  of  October.  •*  In  the  beginning  of  December,"  he  writes,  **  I 
advised  Miss  Sophy  to  sup  earlier,  and  not  immediately  before  she  went 
to  bed.  She  did  so,  and  on  this  little  circumstaDce  what  an  inconceiv- 
able train  of  consequences  depend !  not  only  all  the  colour  of  remaining 
life  for  her,  but  perhaps  my  happiness  too.*' 

Notwithstanding  this  docility,  Delamotte  suspected  that  both  her 
obedience  and  her  devotion  were  merely  assumed  for  the  occasion ;  he 
therefore  told  Wesley  what  he  thought  of  her  artfulness  and  his  sim- 
plicity, and  plainly  asked  him  if  it  was  his  intention  to  marry  her. 
That  he  had  formed  this  intention  in  his  heart  is  beyond  a  doubt,  but 
he  had  not  declared  it ;  the  question  embarrassed  him,  and  he  made  no 
decisive  answer;  but  being  staggered  by  what  Delamotte  bad  said,  he 
called  upon  the  Moravian  Bishop.  The  Bishop  replied  thus : — **  Mar- 
riage is  not  unlawful  Whether  it  is  expedient  for  you  at  this  time, 
and  whether  this  lady  is  a  proper  wife  for  you,  ought  to  be  maturely 
considered."  The  more  he  considered  the  more  he  yfve  perplexed,  so  he 
propounded  the  matter  to  the  elders  of  the  Moravian  Church.  When 
he  went  to  learn  their  determination,  he  found  Delamotte  sitting  with 
the  elders  in  full  conclave  assembled;  and  upon  his  proposing  the 
question,  the  Bishop  replied :  "  We  have  considered  your  case ;  will 
you  abide  by  our  decision?  "  He  made  answer  that  he  would.  Then 
said  the  Bishop,  we  advise  you  to  proceed  no  further  in  this  business. 
Upon  this  Wesley  replied,  **  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done,"  and  from 
that  time  in  perfect  obedience  to  their  decision,  it  is  affirmed  that  he 

1  It  was  perhaps  on  this  occasion  "  Is  there  a  thing  beneath  the  son 

that  he  composed  these  lines,  which,  as  That  strives  with  thee  my  heart  to 

he  tells  us  in  his  *  Plain  Account  of  share? 

Christian  Perfection,'  were  written  at  Ah,  tear  it  thence,  and  reign  alone, 

Savannah  in  the  year  1736 :  The  Lord  of  every  motion  there ! '' 
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carefanj  ayoided  the  lady*8  company,  though  he  peroeiyed  what  pain 
this  change  in  his  conduct  gave  her.  Had  the  lady  herself  known  that 
a  ooDsoltation  of  Morayian  elders  had  been  held  upon  her  case,  whatever 
pain  and  whatever  love  she  might  have  felt,  would  soon  have  given 
place  to  resentment. 

Docile,  however,  as  he  had  shown  himself  to  his  spiritual  direciors, 
his  private  diary  ^ows  what  pain  he  felt  in  their  decision,  and  that 
even  when  he' thought  it  best  for  his  salvation  that  the  match  should 
be  broken  off,  he  had  not  resolution  to  break  it  off  himself,  so  that  the 
point  on  his  part  was  still  undecided,  when  she  put  an  end  to  his 
straggles  by  taking  another  husband.  Passages  in  his  private  journal 
make  this  beyond  a  doubt  **  Feb.  5, 1737.— One  of  the  most  remark- 
able dispensations  of  Providence  towards  me  which  I  have  yet  known 
began  to  show  itself  this  day.  For  many  days  after  I  could  not  at  all 
judge  which  way  the  scale  would  turn :  nor  was  it  fully  determined  till 
March  4,  on  which  God  commanded  me  to  pull  out  my  right  eye ;  and 
by  his  grace  I  determined  so  to  do ;  but  being  slack  in  the  execution, 
on  Saturday,  March  12,  God  being  very  merciful  to  me,  my  friend 
performed  what  I  oonld  not.  I  have  often  thought  one  of  the  most 
difficolt  commands  that  ever  was  given,  was  that  given  to  Ezekiel 
concerning  his'  wife.  But  the  difficulty  of  obeying  such  a  direction 
appeared  to  me  now  more  than  ever  before,  when  considering  the  chsr 
lacter  I  bore,  I  could  not  but  perceive  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  was 
come  to  me  likewise,  saying,  '  Son  of  man,  behold  I  take  away  from 
thee  the  desire  of  thine  eyes  with  a  stroke,  yet  neither  shalt  thou  mourn 
nor  weep,  neither  shall  thy  tears  run  down.'"  The  4th  of  March 
appears  to  have  been  the  day  on  which  the  consultation  was  held : 
"  From  Uie  direction  I  received  from  God  this  day,"  he  says,  **  touching 
an  affair  of  the  last  importance,  I  cannot  but  observe,  as  1  have  done 
many  times  before,  the  entire  mistake  of  many  good  men,  who  assert 
that  God  will  not  answer  your  prayer  unless  your  heart  be  wholly  re- 
signed to  His  will  My  heart  was  not  wholly  resigned  to  His  will ; 
therefore,  I  durst  not  depend  on  my  own  judgment ;  and  for  this  very 
reaaoQ  I  cried  to  Him  the  more  earnestly  to  supply  what  was  wanting 
m  me.  And  I  know,  and  am  assured,  that  he  heard  my  voice,  and  did 
send  forth  his  light  and  his  truth."  The  12th  of  March  was  the  day 
on  which  Sophia  married  Mr.  Williamson,  "  being,"  says  Wesley,  **  the 
day  which  completed  the  year  from  my  first  speaking  to  her.  What 
thou  doest,  0  God,  I  know  not  now,  but  I  shall  know  hereafter."  ^ 

^  Upon  this  port  of  Wesley's  private  persons  to  suspect  the  propriety  of  his 
history,  Dr.  Whitehead  says,  '*  Mr.  conduct  in  this  business.  He  has^  how- 
Wesley  has  obeerved  a  silence  in  his  ever,  been  more  open  in  his  prirats 
printed  joomal  on  some  circumstances  jonraal,  which  was  wi-itten  at  the  time 
of  this  aifiur,  which  has  induced  many  as  the  circumstances  arose.    And  as  this 
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His  first  ooBBolation  waa  derived  from  reflectang  upon  the  part  which 
he  believed  himself  called  to  perform.    Walking  to  one  of  the  newly- 


private  jonroal,  and  his  other  papers, 
Jay  open  to  the  inspectioa  of  his  friends 
for  several  years,  1  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  would  have  been  more  to  the 
reputation  of  themselves  and  Mr.  Wes- 
ley to  have  openly  avowed  the  fact  that 
he  did  intend  to  marry  Miss  Gauston, 
and  was  not  a  little  pained  when  she 
broke  off  the  connection  with  hnn. 
From  a  careful  perusal  of  his  private 
journal  this  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
the  case.  But,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  his  weakness,  (and  who  is  not  weak 
in  something  or  other  ?)  or  of  his  pru- 
dence in  this  affair,  nothing  can  be  laid 
to  his  charge  in  point  of  criminality." 
Wesley  would  naturally  say  as  little  as 
possible  upon  this  subject  in  his  printed 
journal ;  and  in  private,  whether  he  re- 
membered  the  lady  with  any  degree  of 
tenderness  or. not,  he  must  have  been 
conscious  of  much  eccentricity  during 
the  course  of  the  attachment,  and  great 
indiscretion  after  it  was  broken  off.  But 
it  is  remarkable  that  his  private  journal 
should  only  hint  at  the  consultation  of 
Moravians,  and  so  remotely,  that  unless 
the  fact  had  elsewhere  heea  mentioned, 
it  could  never  have  been  inferred.  Dr. 
Coke  and  Mr.  Moore  say,  *'  lliere  is  a 
silence  observed  in  Mr.  Wesley's  journal 
in  respect  to  some  parts  of  this  event, 
which  it  is  possible  has  caused  even 
friendly  readeia  to  hesitate  concerning 
the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  or  at  least 
concerning  ihat  propriety  which  they 
might  be  led  to  expect  from  so  great  a 
character.  But  what  has  hitherto  been 
defective,  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to 
supply.  The  actors  in  this  scene,  are 
now,  we  may  hope,  in  a  better  world ; 
the  last  of  them  died  but  a  few  years 
since.  We  are  not,  therefore,  bound, 
as  Mr.  Wesley  thought  himself  when  he 
published  the  account,  to  let  a  veil  be 
thrown  over  this  transaction :  rather  we 
are  bound  to  l«t  hit  innocency  appearas 
the  Kghif  and  Ms  just  dealing  as  ths 
noon-day"  They  add  some  circom* 
stances  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  not 
very  probable.    A  yoosg  lady  who  had 


married  ailer  her  arrival  in  Georgia, 
was  troubled  in  conscience,  and  told 
Wesley,  under  a  promise  of  secresy,  the 
plot  which  General  Oglethorpe  had  laid 
to  cure  him  of  his  enthusiasm,  adding 
these  words :  **  Sir,  I  had  no  rest  till  I 
resolved  to  tell  you  the  whole  affair.  I 
had  myself  been  urged  to  that  behavionr 
towards  you,  which  I  am  now  ashamed 
to  mention.  Both  Miss  Sophia  and 
myself  were  ordered,  if  we  could  but 
succeed,  even  to  deny  you  nothing,'* 
These  biographers  say  further,  "  when 
General  Oglethorpe  perceived  by  Wes- 
ley's altered  manner,  and  some  incautious 
expressions,  that  his  scheme  had  been 
disooveied,  he  gave  him  a  hint  that 
there  were  Indians  who  would  shoot  any 
man  in  the  colony  for  a  bottle  of  rum, 
and  actually  sent  an  Indian  to  intimi- 
date, if  not  to  murder  him. 

Surely  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
Wesley  would  have  persisted  in  his 
wish,  if  not  in  hb  purpose,  of  marrying 
Sophia  Causton,  after  he  was  fully 
assured  that  she  had  designed  to  entrap 
him  by  such  means.  Yet  it  is  certain 
that  he  persevered  in  that  mind  three 
months  after  Mr.  Oglethorpe's  depar- 
ture, and  that  the  connection  was  not 
broken  off  by  him  at  last.  Dr.  White- 
head, who  has  printed,  from  the  private 
journal,  Wesleys  own  remarks,  written 
as  the  events  occurred,  censures  with 
great  justice  the  official  biographers, 
saying,  *'  I  cannot  help  thinking  it 
would  have  been  more  to  the  reputation 
of  themselves  and  Mr.  Wesley,  to  have 
openly  avowed  the  fact  that  he  did  in- 
tend to  marry  Miss  Causton,  and  was 
not  a  little  pained  when  she  broke  off 
the  connection  with  him."  With  regard 
to  the  voung  lady's  curious  confession, 
Mr.  Wesley  seems  not  to  have  asked 
htmself  the  question  whether  it  were 
more  likely  that  General  Oglethorpe 
would  give  such  instructions  to  two 
young  women  under  his  protection,  or 
that  one  of  those  women  should  have 
invented  the  story  for  porposes  of  mis- 
chief, at  a  time  when  it  was  wished  to 
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settled  lots,  lie  saysy  "  I  plainly  Mt  that  had  God  giTen  me  snch  a 
retirement  with  the  oompanion  I  desired,  I  should  hare  forgotten  the 
work  for  which  I  was  bom,  and  have  set  up  my  rest  in  this  world/  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  began  to  find  cause  for  consolation  fiom 
the  lady's  character,  which  took  its  natural  course,  when  she  no  longer 
acted  with  the  view  of  pleasing  him.  "  Gkxl,''  he  says,  "  has  shown  me 
yet  more  of  the  greatness  of  my  deliverance,  by  opening  to  me  a  new 
and  unexpected  aoene  of  Miss  Sophy's  dissimulation.  Oh,  never  give  me 
oxer  to  my  own  heart's  desires,  nor  let  me  follow  my  own  imaginations  l" 
Some  time  afterwards,  immediately  after  the  Communion,  he  mentioned 
to  her  aoooe  things  in  her  conduct  which  he  thought  reprehensible ;  no 
man  but  Wesley  would  have  done  so,  after  what  had  passed  between 
them,  but  at  this  time  his  austere  notions  led  him  wrong  in  every  thing. 
The  reproof  irritated  her,  as  it  was  likely  to  do,  and  she  replied  angrily, 
^at  she  did  not  expect  such  usage  from  him,  and  turned  abruptly  away. 
At  this  time  be  was  still  upon  friendly  terms  with  her  uncle  Mr.  Caus- 
toD,  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  colony,  and  one  who  had  hitherto  been 
among  his  beet  friends :  he  had  attended  him  lately  during  a  slow  ill- 
ness, with  a  kindness  of  which  that  gentleman  appeared  fully  sensible, 
aod  Mrs.  Gauston  upon  hearing  what  had  now  passed  with  her  niece, 
endeavoured  to  excuse  her  to  Wesley,  expressed  her  sorrow  for  the 
affair,  and  desired  him  to  tell  her  in  writing  what  it  was  which  he  di»- 
approved.  The  matter  might  easily  have  been  ended  here,  if  Wesley  had 
so  chosen ;  but  his  notions  of  clerical  duty  during  this  part  of  bis  life 
wonld  have  qualiBed  him  in  other  ages  to  play  the  part  of  Becket  or  of 
Hiidebrand.  What  he  wrote  to  the  lady  has  never  been  made  public ;  the 
temper  in  which  it  was  written  may  be  estimated  by  the  letter  which  he 
previously  sent  to  her  tmcle.  **  To  this  hour  you  have  shown  yourself 
my  friend ;  I  ever  have  and  ever  shall  acknowledge  it ;  and  it  is  my 
sanest  dedre  that  He  who  hath  hitherto  given  me  this  blessing  would 
continue  it  still.  But  this  cannot  be  unless  you  will  allow  me  one  request, 
which  is  not  so  easy  a  one  as  it  appears, — donH  condemn  me  for  doing 
^  the  execution  <f  my  tifffice  what  I  think  it  my  duty  to  do.  If  you 
can  prevail  upon  yourself  to  allow  me  this,  even  when  I  act  without 
respect  of  persons,  I  am  persuaded  there  will  never  be,  at  least  not 
long,  any  misunderstanding  between  us.  For  even  those  who  seek  it, 
sball,  I  trast,  find  no  occasion  against  me,  eosoept  it  heoonoaming  the  law 

^rt  the  obnoxioDB  minister  ont  of  the  thorpe.      There  was   indeed   sufficient 

ff^y.    Mr.  Moore  beUerei  that  Mr.  reason  for  not  bringing  forward  a  charge 

^ftHej  never  related  theae  ctrcamstanoea  at  once  ao  yagne  and  bo  atrodons  as  that 

io  anj  person  but  himself;  Dr.  Coke  respecting  the  Indian ;  for  though  Messrs. 


was  vhollj  ignorant  of  them ;  and  he  Coke  and  Moore  iricline  to  thiji/t  the  man 
KQpposea  that  Mr.  Wesley  forbore  to  was  sent  onlj  to  intimidate,  the  atory  is 
pabloh  the  whole  account,  diiefly  not  related  ao  aa  to  leave  that  impression 
^^nf^  twideniesi    to  General  Ogle-     upon  the  reader. 

f2 
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of  my  GtoD."  This  carious  note  bit>ught  Mr.  Causton  to  his  house  to 
ask  how  he  oould  possibly  think  he  should  condemn  him  for  executing 
any  part  of  his  office.  Wesley  replied,  '*  Sir,  what  if  I  should  think  it 
the  duty  of  my  office  to  repel  one  of  your  family  from  the  Holy  Com- 
munion ?"  •*  If  you  repel  me  or  my  wife,"  answered  Causton,  "  I  shall 
require  a  legal  reason,  but  I  shall  trouble  myself  about  none  else ;  let 
them  look  to  themselves.** 

lliese  circumstances  must  needs  have  thrown  the  lady  into  consider- 
able agitation ;  she  miscarried ;  but  though  her  aunt  was  now  so  in- 
censed against  Mr.  Wesley  as  to  impute  this  to  his  reproof  and  the 
letter  which  he  had  afterwards  written,  she  herself  was  generous  or  just 
enough  to  declare  that  it  was  occasioned  by  anxiety  during  her  husband's 
illness.  Causton  forbore  from  taking  any  part  in  the  afhir,  and  continued 
his  usual  friendly  conduct  towards  the  untractable  chaplain :  he,  however, 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  ensuing  month  persisted  in  his  purpose,  and 
repelled  her  from  the  Communion.  The  next  day  a  warrant  was  issued 
against  him  for  defaming  Sophia  Williamson,  and  refusing  to  administer 
to  her  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  a  public  cougregatiou 
without  cause ;  for  which  injury  the  husband  laid  his  damages  at  ono 
thousand  pounds.  Upon  this  warrant  he  was  carried  before  the  Be- 
oorder  and  one  of  the  bailifis ;  there  he  maintained  that  the  giving  or 
refusing  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a  matter  purely  ecclesiastical;  and, 
therefore,  he  would  not  acknowledge  their  power  to  interrogate  hint 
concerning  it.  The  Bailiff,  neverthdess,  said  he  must  appear  at  the 
next  Court  holden  for  Savannah ;  and  Williamson  desired  that  he  might 
be  required  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance ;  but  the  Bailiff  replied,  that 
Mr.  Wesley's  word  was  sufficient.  Mr.  Causton,  still  professiag  a 
regard  to  the  friendship  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  them, 
required  him  to  give  the  reasons  for  his  conduct  in  the  Court-house, 
which  Wesley  refused,  saying,  he  apprehended  many  ill  consequences 
might  arise  from  so  doing.  *'  Let  the  cause,"  he  said,  '*  be  laid  before  the 
trustees."  The  uncle  now  broke  off  all  terms,  and  entered  with  great 
animosity  into  the  business  as  a  family  quarrel,  declaring  he  had  drawn 
the  swoid,  and  would  never  sheath  it  till  he  had  obtained  satisfaction : 
and  he  called  upon  Wesley  to  give  the  reasons  of  his  repelling  her 
before  the  whole  congr^tion.  This  he  did  accordingly,  in  writing,  to 
the  lady  herself,  and  in  these  words :  "  The  rules  whereby  I  proceed  are 
these :  so  many  as  intend  to  be  partakers  of  the  Holy  Communion,  shall 
signify  their  names  to  the  Curate,  at  least  some  time  the  day  before. 
This  you  did  not  do.  And  if  any  of  these  have  done  any  wrong  to  his 
neighbour  by  word  or  deed,  so  that  the  congregation  be  thereby  offended, 
the  Curate  shall  advertise  him  that  in  any  wise  he  presume  not  to  come 
to  the  Lord's  Table,  until  he  hath  openly  declared  himself  to  have  truly 
repented.    If  you  cffer  yourself  at  the  Lord's  Table  on  Sunday,  I  will 
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advertifle  yoa  (aa  I  ba^e  done  more  than  once)  wherein  yon  have  done 
wTCHig.  And  when  you  have  openly  declared  yourself  to  have  truly 
repented,  I  will  administer  to  you  the  mysteries  of -Qod." 

This  affiiir  was  now  the  whole  business  of  Savannah.  Gauston  was 
so  £ur  forgetful  of  what  is  due  from  man  to  man  in  civilized  life,  as  to 
resd  Wesley's  letters  to  the  lady  during  the  whole  course  of  their  inti- 
nucy,  before  all  who  chose  to  hear  them,  omitting  such  passages  as  did 
not  exactly  suit  his  purpose,  and  helping  out  others  by  a  running 
oamment  Wedey  on  his  part,  at  the  request  of  several  of  the  com- 
municants, drew  np  a  statement  of  the  case,  and  read  it  after  the 
evening  prayeis  in  the  open  congregation ;  a  conduct  not  less  eztra^ 
ordiuaiy,  thoagb  less  reprehensible  than  that  of  his  adversary.  An 
affidavit  was  made  by  the  lady,  asserting  that  Mr.  Wesley  had  many 
times  proposed  marriage  to  her,  all  which  proposals  she  had  rejected, 
and  insinuating  much  more  than  it  asserteiL  He  desired  a  copy  of  it, 
aud  was  told  by  Gauston  that  he  might  have  one  from  any  of  the  news- 
papers in  America ;  for  they  were  bent  upon  the  double  object  of  black* 
e&ing  his  chancter  and  driving  him  from  the  colony.  A  grand  jury 
was  sommoned,  consisting  of  fifty  persons,  no  trifling  proportion  of 
the  adult  male  population  of  Savannah:  fonr-and-forty  met;  and 
Wesley  complains  that  of  these  one  was  a  Frenchman,  who  did  not 
anderatand  English,  one  a  Papist,  one  a  professed  infidel,  some  twenty 
were  dissenters,  (all,  of  course,  unfit  persons  to  decide  upon  a  question 
relating  to  churdi  disdpline,)  and  several  others,  persons  who  had  per^ 
aonal  quarrels  with  him,  and  had  openly  threatened  to  be  revenged. 
Causton  addiessed  them  in  an  earnest  speech,  exhorting  them  to  beware 
of  spiritual  tyranny,  and  to  oppose  the  new  and  illegal  authority  which 
was  usurped  over  their  consciences :  he  then  delivered  in  a  list  of 
grievances,  which,  with  some  immaterial  alterations,  was  returned  as  a 
true  bill,  charging  John  Wesley  with  having  "broken  the  laws  of  the 
reahn,  contrary  to  the  peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  crown 
and  d^ty."  The  indictment  contained  ten  counts,  of  which  the  first 
was  for  speaking  and  writing  to  Mrs.  Williamson  against  her  husband's 
consent ;  the  others  related  to  his  repelling  her  from  the  Gommunion, 
his  division  of  the  service,  and  his  conduct  respecting  baptisms  and 
burials.  He  appeared  before  the  court,  and  declared,  that  as  nine  of 
these  counts  related  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  they  were  not  within  the 
cognizance  of  that  tribunal ;  but  that  which  concerned  speaking  and 
writing  to  Mrs.  Williamson  was  of  a  secular  nature,  he  said,  and  there- 
fore he  desired  that  it  might  be  tried  upon  the  spot  where  the  facts 
complained  of  had  occurred.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  repeatedly  de- 
manded a  hearing  on  this  charge ;  aud  in  thijs  manner  more  than  three 
months  elapsed.  During  that  time  a  donation  of  ten  pounds  from  the 
Vice-Provost  of  Eton  rew^hed  him,  designed  for  his  private  use  and  for 
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works  of  charity :  when  it  arrived  he  had  been  flerenl  monthB  without 
a  shilling  in  the  house,  but  not,  he  says,  without  peace,  health,  and 
contentment. 

Indeed,  he  had  still  zealous  friends  in  the  colony.  Even  smong  the 
jurors,  though  every  means  was  taken  to  select  men  who  were  likely  to 
favour  his  accusers,  and  no  means  for  prepossessing  them  against  him 
were  spared,  twelve  persons  were  found,  who  in  a  paper  addressed  to 
the  trustees,  protested  against  the  indictment  as  a  scheme  for  gratifying 
personal  malice  by  blackening  Mr.  Wesley's  character.  The  indictment 
was  found  toward  the  end  of  August,  and  it  seems  that  its  first  effect 
was  to  make  him  think  of  leaving  Savannah :  but  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember he  says  in  his  private  journal,  ^  I  laid  aside  the  thoughts  of 
going  to  England;  thinking  it  more  suitable  to  my  calling,  still  to 
commend  my  cause  to  God,  and  not  to  be  in  haste  to  justify  myselL" 
When,  however,  another  month  hod  elapsed,  and  the  business  appeared 
no  nearer  its  decision,  he  consulted  his  friends,  *' whether  Ghxl  did  not 
call  him  to  return  to  England  ?^  The  reason,  he  said,  for  which  he  had 
left  his  country  had  now  no  force ;  there  was  as  yet  no  possibility  of 
instructing  the  Indians,^  neither  had  he  found  or  heard  of  any  Indians 
on  the  continent  of  America,  who  had  the  least  desire  of  being  in- 
stracted.  But  it  is  not  for  their  desire,  that  missionaries  whose  hearts 
have  been  intently  set  upon  this  good  work  have  waited ;  and  though 
the  North  American  tribes  have  been  found  far  less  docile  than  those  in 
the-other  part  of  the  new  continent,  still  sufficient  proof  had  been  given» 
both  in  Canada  and  New  England,  that  the  labour  of  love  was  not  lost 
upon  them,  when  it  was  peraeveringly  pursued.  Wesley  could  not  find 
what  he  did  not  seek ;  other  and  greater  labours  were  reseirved  for  him : 
he  was  not  to  be  a  missionary  himself,  but  a  founder  of  missions,  in 
which  men  more  suitable  for  the  work  would  find  their  proper  and  most 
meritorious  employment    It  will  not  be  deemed  superstitious  thus  to 

^  logham  had  lived  amoog  the  Creek-  thought  he  should  die  ?  he  anaivered 
Indiaos  for  a  few  roootha,  and  had  began  he  could  not  telL  I  then  asiced  where 
to  compose  a  grammar  of  their  language,  he  thought  he  should  go  after  death  ? 
Wesley  has  recorded  a  curious  dialogue  He  replied,  *  To  Heaven.'  But  alas, 
between  himself  and  some  Chicasaws,  how  cnn  a  drunkard  enter  there  I  I 
which  I  do  not  iosert  ia  this  phwe  be-  then  exhorted  Tooanoowee,  who  is  a 
cause  it  is  printed  among  the  notes  to  tali  proper  youth,  not  to  get  drunk, 
Madoc.  On  his  part  it  consisted  chiefly  telling  him  he  understood  English, 
of  well  directed  questions.  Whitefield  and  therefore  would  be  punished  the 
was  not  so  likely  to  have  led  these  Indians  more  if  he  did  not  live  better.  I  then 
into  the  right  way,  if  we  may  judge  by  asked  him  whether  he  believed  a  Heaven  ? 
his  conference  with  poor  Tomo-Chichi,  He  answered,  *  Yea.'  I  then  asked, 
when  that  chief  was  at  the  point  of  whether  he  believed  a  Hell  ?  and  de- 
death.  **  I  desired  his  nephew  Tooanoo-  scribed  it  by  pointing  to  the  fire :  he 
wee,  who  could  talk  English,"  he  says,  replied, '  No.'  '^ 
"to  inquire  of  his  unde  whether  he 
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Dotiee  M  Temarkable  the  maimer  in  which  Wesley  gare  np  the  object 
for  which  he  went  to  Geor^  without  one  serious  effort  for  its  accom- 
plishment, and  apparently  without  being  conscious  of  any  want  of  effort, 
or  any  change  in  himself. 

As  to  Savannah,  he  said,  he  had  never  eno;aged  himself,  either  by 
word  or  letter,  to  remain  there  a  day  longer  than  he  should  judge  con- 
renient;  nor  had  he  taken  charge  of  the  people  any  otherwise  than  as  in 
his  passage  to  ti»  heathen ;  he  therefore  looked  upon  himself  to  be  fully 
discharged  from  that  cure  by  the  vacating  of  his  primary  design ;  and 
besides,  there  was  a  probability  of  his  doing  more  service  to  that  unhappy 
people  in  England,  than  he  could  do  in  Creorgia,  by  representing  the  real 
state  of  the  colony  to  the  trustees  without  fear  or  fovour.  His  friends, 
of  whom  the  Moravians  were  probably  the  greater  number,  listened 
attentively  to  this  reasoning ;  and  after  considering  it  well,  were  of 
opinion  tiiat  be  ought  to  go,  but  not  yet.  So  for  the  present  he  laid 
aside  the  thought,  being  persuaded  that  when  the  time  was  come,  God 
would  make  the  way  plam  before  his  face.  Another  six  weeks  elapsed, 
daring  which  he  appeared  at  two  more  courts,  to  no  other  purpose  than 
to  hear  himself  reviled  in  calumnious  affidavits  by  Mr.  Gauston.  Weary 
of  this,  he  laid  the  case  i^in  before  his  friends,  and  they  agreed  with 
liim  now  that  it  was  proper  he  should  depart.  Accordingly  he  called 
upon  OanstoQ  to  give  him  notice  of  his  intention,  and  obtain  money  for 
the  expenses  of  his  voyage ;  and  he  posted  up  a  paper  in  the  great 
square  with  these  words :  "  Whereas  John  Wesley  designs  shortly  to  set 
cut  for  England,  this  is  to  desire  those  who  have  borrowed  any  books  of 
bim  to  return  them  as  soon  as  they  conveniently  can."  He  fixed  his  de- 
parture for  the  2nd  of  December,  when  he  purposed  to  set  out  for 
Cttolina  about  noon,  the  tide  then  serving ;  at  ten  o'clock  on  that  morn- 
ing the  ms^trates  sent  for  him,  to  say  that  he  must  not  quit  the 
^ovince,  because  he  had  not  answered  the  allegations  brought  against 
him.  He  replied,  "  that  he  had  appeared  at  six  or  seven  courts  succes- 
sively in  order  to  answer  them,  and  had  not  been  suffered  so  to  do,  when 
be  desired  it  time  after  time."  They  insisted,  nevertheless,  that  he 
shonld  not  go  unless  he  would  give  security  to  answer  those  allegations 
in  their  court.  He  asked  what  security ;  and  after  they  had  consulted 
together  some  two  hours,  the  Recorder  produced  a  bond  engaging  him 
under  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  to  appear  at  their  court  when  he  should 
be  required ;  and  he  added  that  Mr.  Williamson  also  required  bail,  that 
be  should  answer  his  action.  Upon  this  be  replied  resolutely,  that  he 
would  neither  give  bond  nor  bail,  saying,  *'  You  know  your  business, 
and  I  know  mine." 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  magistrates  desired  nothing  more  than  to 
make  him  withdraw ;  but  in  order  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  stig- 
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XDAtize  his  departare  as  if  it  were  a  flight  from  justice^  they  pabhshed 
an  order  that  afternoon,  requiring  all  the  oflScers  and  sentinels  to  prevent 
him  from  leaving  the  colony,  and  forbidding  any  peison  to  assist  him  so 
to  do.  This  order  was  not  meant  to  be  obeyed.  *'  Being  now,"  he 
says,  ''only  a  prisoner  at  large  in  a  place  where  I  knew  by  experience 
every  day  would  give  fresh  opportunity  to  procure  evidence  9f  words  I 
never  said,  and  actions  I  never  did,  I  saw  clearly  the  hour  was  como 
for  leaving  this  place ;  and  soon  as  evening  prayers  were  over,  about 
eight  o'clock,  the  tide  then  serving,  I  shook  off  the  dust  of  my  feet,  and 
left  Georgia  after  having  preached  the  Gospel  there  (not  as  I  ought,  but 
as  I  was  able)  one  year  and  nearly  nine  months.**  He  had  three  com- 
panions, one  of  whom  meant  to  go  with  him  to  England,  the  other  two 
to  settle  in  Carolina.  They  landed  at  Purrysburg  early  in  the  morning, 
and  not  being  able  to  procure  a  guide  for  Port  Royal,  set  out  an  hour 
before  sunrise  to  walk  there  without  one.  After  two  or  three  hours 
they  met  an  old  man,  who  led  them  to  a  line  of  trees  which  had  been 
marked  by  having  part  of  the  bark  cut  off ;  trees  so  marked  are  said  to 
be  Uazed^  and  the  path  thus  indicated  is  called  a  hlaze ;  by  following 
that  line  the  old  man  said  they  might  easily  reach  Port  Royal  in  five  or 
six  hours.  It  led  them  to  a  swamp,  which  in  America  means  a  low 
watery  ground  overgrown  with  trees  or  canes :  here  they  wandered  about 
three  hours  before  they  discovered  another  blaze,  which  they  followed 
till  it  divided  into  two  branches ;  they  pursued  the  one  through  an 
almost  impassable  thicket  till  it  ended ;  then  they  returned  and  took 
the  other  with  no  better  success.  By  this  time  it  was  near  sunset^ 
and  with  a  strange  improvidence  they  had  set  out  with  no  other  pro- 
vision than  a  cake  of  gingerbread  which  Wesley  had  in  his  pocket  A 
third  of  this  they  had  divided  at  noon,  and  another  third  served  them 
for  supper,  for  it  was  neoessary  to  reserve  some  portion  for  the  morrow. 
They  were  in  want  of  drink :  so  thrusting  a  stick  into  the  ground  and 
finding  the  end  moist,  they  dug  with  their  hands,  till  at  about  three 
feet  depth  they  found  water.  "  We  thanked  God,"  he  says,  "  drank, 
and  were  refr^ed."  It  was  a  sharp  night:  he  however  had  enured 
himself  to  privations  and  physical  hardsdiips :  they  prayed,  lay  down 
close  to  each  other,  and  slept  till  near  six  in  the  morning.  Then  they 
steered  due  east  for  Port  Royal,  till  finding  neither  path  nor  blaze,  and 
perceiving  that  the  woods  grew  thicker  and  thicker,  they  thought  it 
advisable  to  find  their  way  back  if  they  could,  for  this  was  not  easy  in 
such  a  wilderness.  By  good  hap,  for  it  was  done  without  any  appre* 
hension  that  it  might  be  serviceable,  Wesley  on  the  preceding  day  had 
followed  the  Indian  custom  of  bi-eaking  down  some  young  trees  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  woods ;  by  these  landmarks  they  were  guided  when 
there  was  no  other  indication  of  the  way,  and  in  the  afternoon  they 
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reached  the  honae  of  the  old  man,  whoee  directions  they  had  followed 
80  nnsucoessliillj.  The  next  day  they  obtained  a  guide  to  Port  Boyal, 
and  thenoe  they  took  boat  for  Charles  Town. 

HsTing  remamed  there  ten  days,  and  then  taking  leave  of  America, 
hut  hoping  that  it  was  not  for  ever,  he  embarked  for  England.  He 
had  abated  somewhat  of  his  rigorous  mode  of  life ;  now  he  returned  to 
what  he  calls  his  old  simplicity  of  diet^  and  imputed  to  the  change 
a  relief  from  sea-siokness,  which  might  more  reasonably  have  been 
ascribed  to  continuance  at  sea.  Wesley  was  never  busier  in  the  work 
of  self-examination  than  during  this  homeward  voyage.  Feeling  an 
apprehension  of  danger  from  no  apparent  cause,  while  the  sea  was 
anooth  and  the  wind  light,  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  '*  Let  us  observe 
hereon :  1.  That  not  one  of  these  hours  ought  to  pass  out  of  my  remem- 
brance till  I  attain  another  manner  of  s{nrit,  a  spirit  equally  willing  to 
glorify  God  by  life  or  by  death.  2.  That  whoever  is  uneasy  on  any 
account  (bodily  pain  alone  excepted),  carries  in  himself  his  own  con- 
Tiction  that  he  is  so  far  an  unbeliever.  Is  he  uneasy  at  the  apprehen- 
sion of  death?  Then  he  believeth  not  that  io  die  is  gain.  At  any  of 
the  events  of  life  ?  Then  he  hath  not  a  firm  belief  that  aU  things  work 
together  for  his  good.  And  if  he  bring  the  matter  more  dose,  he  will 
always  find,  besides  the  general  want  of  faith,  every  particular  uneasi- 
ness is  evidently  owing  to  the  want  of  some  particular  Christian  tem- 
per.*' He  felt  himself  sorrowful  and  heavy  without  knowing  why; 
though  what  had  pasaed,  and  the  state  of  excitement  in  which  he  had 
80  long  been  kept,  might  well  have  explained  to  him  the  obvious  cause 
of  his  depression.  In  this  state,  he  began  to  doubt  whether  his  unwiU 
lioguess  to  discourse  earnestly  with  the  crew  was  not  the  cause  of  his 
luioomfortable  feelings,  and  went,  therefore,  several  times  among  the 
sailoTB  with  an  intent  of  speaking  to  them,  but  could  not  '*  I  mean,** 
he  says,  **  I  was  quite  averse  from  speaking ;  I  could  not  see  how  to 
make  an  occasion,  and  it  seemed  quite  absurd  to  speak  without.  Is 
this  a  sufficient  cause  of  silence  or  no  ?  Is  it  a  prohibition  from  the 
good  Spirit,  or  a  temptation  from  nature  or  the  Evil  One  ?  **  The  state 
of  the  pube  or  the  stomach  would  have  afiforded  a  safer  solution.* 

^  This  is  a  good  subject    for    Mr.  wilfully  reject  them.    Is  it  surprismg, 

SontlttT's  philosophy.    He  thinks  there  that  a  person  on  a  sea-voyage  should  he 

vsa  no  reason  for  these  fears,  and  that  impressed  with  his  liability  to  danger ; 

Mr.  Wesley's  feelings  might  have  been  and  is  it  not  most  natural,  if  any  belief 

accounted  for  by  referring  to  "the  state  in  God,  and  his  own  rdations  to  an 

ffhis  pulae  or  stomach.      But  it  does  eternal  world,  exist  in  his  mind,  and  if 

not  appear  that  his  health  was  at  all  he  is  anything  more  than  a  trifler  in 

iiisordered ;  and  if  it  had,  the  solution  the  oonoems  of  his  salvation,  that  he 

^  only  prove  satisfactory  to  those  who  should  seriously  examine  his  degree  of 

citlMr  neglect  to  take  the  doctrines  of  preparation  for  an  event  which  no  wise 

^ptare  into  their  consideration,  or  man  will  treat  with  indifference?    If 
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At  this  time  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  he  thns  aoeosed  himself,  and 
prayed  for  deliverance :  "By  the  most  infallible  of  proofs— ^inward  feel- 
iog — I  am  convinced,  1.  Of  nnbelief,  having  no  such  faith  in  Christ  as 
will  prevent  my  heart  from  being  troubled ;  which  it  could  not  be  if  I 
believed  in  God,  and  rightly  believed  also  in  Him:  2.  Of  pride, 
throughout  my  life  past,  inasmuch  as  I  thought  I  had,  what  I  find  I 
have  not:  3.  Of  gross  irrecoUection,  inasmuch  as  in  a  storm  I  cry  to 
Gh)d  every  moment,  in  a  calm  not:  4.  Of  levity  and  luxuriancy  of 
spirit,  recurring  whenever  the  pressure  is  taken  off,  and  appearing  by 
my  speaking  words  not  tending  to  edify ;  but  most  by  the  manner  of 
speaking  of  my  enemies.  Lord  save  or  I  perish.  Save  me,  1.  By  such 
a  faith  as  implies  peace  in  life  and  in  death :  2.  By  such  humility  as 
may  fill  my  heart,  from  this  hour  for  ever,  with  a  piercing  un- 
interrupted sense,  NxM,  est  quod  hactenus  feci,  having  evidently  built 
without  a  foundation:  3.  By  such  a  recollection  as  may  cry  to  thoc 
every  moment,  especially  when  all  is  calm ;  give  me  faith,  or  I  die  I 
give  me  a  lowly  spirit  I  otherwise  mihi  turn  sU  suave  vivere :  4.  By 
steadiness,  seriousness,  <r€iuwn]Sy  sobriety  of  spirit,  avoiding  as  fire 
every  word  that  tendeth  not  to  edifying,  and  never  speaking  of  any 
who  oppose  me,  or  sin  against  God,  without  all  my  own  sins  set  in 
array  before  my  face.**  In  this  state  he  roused  himself  and  exhorted 
his  fellow-travellers  with  all  his  might ;  but  the  seriousness  with  which 
he  impressed  them  soon  disappeared  when  he  left  them  to  themselves. 
A  severe  storm  came  on :  at  first  he  was  afraid,  but  having  found  com- 
fort in  prayer,  lay  down  at  night  with  composure,  and  fell  asleep. 
**  About  midnight,"  he  says,  **  we  were  awakened  by  a  confused  noise 
of  seas  and  wind  and  men's  voices,  the  like  to  which  I  had  never  heard 
before.  The  sound  of  the  sea  breaking  over  and  against  the  sides  of  the 
ship,  I  could  compare  to  nothing  but  large  cannon,  or  American  thun- 
der. The  rebounding,  starting,  quivering  motion  of  the  ship  much 
resembled  what  is  said  of  earthquakes.  The  captain  was  upon  deck  in 
an  instant,  but  his  men  could  not  hear  what  he  said.  It  blew  a  proper 
hurricane,  which  beginning  at  south-west,  then  went  west,  north-west, 
north,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  round  by  the  east  to  the  south-west 
point  again.  At  the  same  time  the  sea  running,  as  they  term  it,  moun- 
tains high,  and  that  from  many  different  points  at  once,  the  ship  would 
not  obey  the  helm ;  nor  indeed  could  the  steersman,  through  the  violent 

the  force  of  Mr.  Wesley's  reasoning  on  them  who  had  been  all  their  life-time 

the  fear  of  death,  in  the  passage  just  subject  to  bondage  through  the  fear  of 

quoted,  has  escaped  Mr.  Southey,  it  is  death;"   and  that  an   oppressive  and 

because  he  has  not  so  carefully  studied  servile  apprehension  of  our  last  hour  is 

the   New    Testament  as  literature  of  utterly   inconsistent  with   a   true  and 

another  kind.    He  would  otherwise  hare  lively  faith  in  Him  who  is  "  the  resur- 

learned,  that  one  of  the  great  endzi  of  rection  and  the  life." — Mason,  pp.  21, 

the  coming  of  Christ  was,  to**  deliver  22. — [Ed.] 
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rain,  see  the  oompUB ;  bo  he  was  forced  to  let  her  run  before  the  wind ; 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  stress  of  the  storm  was  over.  About  noon  the 
next  day  it  ceased." 

While  it  oontinned  Wesley  noAde  a  resolution  to  apply  his  spiritual 
labours  not  only  to  the  whole  crew  collectively,  but  to  every  separate 
individual ;  and  in  the  performance  of  this  resolution  he  recovered  his 
former  elasticity  of  spirit,  feeling  no  more  of  that  fearfulness  and  heavi- 
ness which  had  lately  weighed  him  down.  Upon  this  change  he  says, 
*'  one  who  thinks  the  being  in  Oreo,  as  they  phrase  it,  an  indispensable 
preparative  for  being  a  Christian,  would  say  I  had  better  have  continued 
in  that  state ;  and  that  this  unseasonable  relief  was  a  curse,  liot  a  bless- 
ii^.  Kay,  but  who  art  thou,  O  man,  who  in  favour  of  a  wretched 
hypothesis,  thus  blasphemest  the  good  gift  of  God  ?  Hath  not  he  him- 
self said,  *This  also  is  the  gift  of  God,  if  a  man  have  power  to  rejoice  in 
his  labour  ?'  Yea,  6h>d  setteth  his  own  seal  to  his  weak  endeavours, 
while  he  thus  *  answereth  him  in  the  joy  of  his  heart.'" 

The  state  of  his  mind  at  this  time  is  peculiarly  interesting,  while  it 
was  thus  agitated  and  impelled  toward  some  vague  object,  as  yet  he 
knew  not  what,  by  the  sense  of  duty  and  of  power,  and  while  those 
visitations  of  doubt  were  frequent,  which  darken  the  soul  when  they 
pass  over  it.  **  I  went  to  America,"  he  says,  "  to  convert  the  Indians ; 
but  oh  1  who  shall  convert  me  ?  Who,  what  is  he  that  will  deliver  me 
from  this  evil  heart  of  unbelief?  I  have  a  fair  summer  religion,  I  can 
talk  well,  nay,  and  believe  myself,  while  no  danger  is  near :  but  let 
death  look  me  in  the  face  and  my  spirit  is  troubled ;  nor  can  I  say  to 
die  is  gain.  I  think  verily  if  the  Gospel  be  true,  I  am  safe :  for  I  not 
only  have  given  and  do  give  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor ;  I  not  only 
give  my  body  to  be  burnt,  drowned,  or  whatever  else  God  shall  appoint 
for  me,  but  I  follow  after  charity  (though  not  as  I  ought,  yet  as  I  can), 
if  haply  I  may  attain  it.  I  now  believe  the  Gospel  is  true.  I  show 
my  faith  by  my  works,  by  staking  my  all  upon  it.  I  would  do  so 
again  and  again  a  thousand  times,  if  the  choice  were  still  to  make. 
Whoever  sees  me,  sees  I  would  be  a  Christian.  Therefore,  are  my  ways 
not  Wee  <4ihar  meu^s  ways:  therefore,  I  have  been,  I  am,  I  am  content 
to  be,  a  hye-word,  a  proverb  of  reproach.  But  in  a  storm  I  think,  what 
if  the  Gospel  be  not  true  ?  then  thou  art  of  all  men  most  foolish.  For 
what  hast  thou  given  thy  goods,  thy  ease,  thy  friends,  thy  reputation, 
thy  country,  thy  life?  For  what  art  thou  wandering  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  ?  a  dream  ?  a  cimningly  devised  fable  f  Oh,  who  will  deliver 
me  from  this  fear  of  death  I  What  shall  I  do  I  Where  shall  I  fly  from 
it  I  Should  I  fight  against  it  by  thinking,  or  by  not  thinking  of  it  ?  A 
wise  man  advised  me  some  time  since, '  Be  still,  and  go  on.'  Perhaps 
this  is  best :  to  look  upon  it  as  my  cross ;  when  it  comes,  to  let  it 
humble  me,  and  quicken  all  my  good  resolutions,  especially  that  of 
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praying  withont  deasing ;  and  other  times  to  take  no  thought  abont  it, 
but  quietly  to  go  ob  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.''  It  is  beautifully  said  by- 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,V*  There  are,  as  in  philosophy,  so  in  divinity,  sturdy 
doubts  and  boisterovs  objections,  wherewith  the  unhappiness  of  our 
knowledge  too  nearlji  aoquainteth  us:  more  of  these  no  man  hath 
known  than  myself,  wWh  I  confess  I  conquered,  not  in  a  martial  pos- 
ture, but  on  my  knees.\  What  is  remarkable  in  Wesley's  case  is  that 
hould  have  been  felt  by  him  chiefly  in  times 
'  contrary  to  general  experience. 
>  prc^ess  of  his  own  religious  life,  •*  For 
I  about  by  various  winds  of  doctrine.  I 
asked  long  ago,  *  What  mu^  I  do  to  be  saved  ?'  The  Scripture  an- 
swered. Keep  the  commandments,  believe,  hope,  love.  I  was  early 
warned  against  laying,  as  the  Papists  do,  too  much  stress  on  outward 
works,  or  on  a  faith  without  works,  which  as  it  does  not  include,  so  it 
will  never  lead  to  true  hope  or  charity.  Nor  am  I  sensible  that  to  this 
hour  I  have  laid  too  much  stress  on  either.  But  I  fell  among  some 
Lutheran  and  Galvinist  authors,^  who  nutgnified  &ith  to  such  an  amaz- 
ing size,  that  it  hid  all  the  rest  of  the  commandments.    I  did  not 

'  Impressed  in  his  joath  with  a  re- 
ligious concern,  Mr.  Wesley  resorted  to 


these  misgivings  of  faithy 

of  danger,  which  is  directi 

And  now  he  reviewed  1 

many  years  I  have  been  1 


books  and  to  men  for  an  answer  to  a 
question,  which,  in  spite  of  trifling, 
will,  at  some  time  or  other,  intrude 
itself  upon  every  human  heart: — <*  What 
shall  1  do  to  be  saved? "  Happy  if  it 
were  treated  as  seriously  by  ail  I  He 
needed  nothing,  and  yet  was  not  happy. 
He  had  no  quarrel  with  the  world,  and 
yet  the  world  could  not  satisfy  him.  He 
stood  in  awe  of  God,  oonvinoKl  that  he 
was  living  in  a  state  of  guilt  and 
danger.  He  was  airaid  of  death,  be- 
cause he  had  no  lively  hope  of  happiness 
beyond  it  He  redoubled  his  attention 
to  the  services  of  the  Church ;  he  read 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers;  he 
adopted  the  fasts  and  mortifications  of 
former  times ;  he  resorted  to  every  book 
of  credit  on  practical  and  spiritual  re- 
ligion. In  the  eagerness  and  honesty  of 
his  inquiries,  he  walked  many  miles  on 
foot  to  converse  with  a  man  reputed 
eminently  religious;  he  abounded  in 
works  of  zeal  and  charity ;  yet,  after 
all,  he  obtained  no  splid  peace.  Whilst 
others  thought  him  righteous  overmuch, 
he  was  daily  discovering  new  defects  in 
bis  duties,  and    becoming    better  ac- 


quainted with  his  heart;  he  felt  even 
an  increased  fear  of  death  ;  and  he  was 
not  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  in- 
ward corruptions,  though  his  life  was 
unblamable.  He  had  early  resorted  to 
the  Calvinistic  divines,  and  though  in 
some  of  their  writings  he  might  have 
found  those  very  views  of  faith  which 
afterwaixls  administered  to  his  deliver- 
ance and  comfort,  they  were  mixed  up 
with  a  system  at  which  he  revolted,  and 
afterwards  strenuously  opposed,  though 
on  other  and  better  grounds  than  he  at 
that  time  assumed.  This  revulsion  of 
mind  threw  him  more  fully  under  the 
influence  of  the  writings  of  Taylor, 
Kempis,  and  Law,  which,  however  ex- 
cellent, afforded  him  little  help  in  the 
point  most  concerning  to  him,  his  jus- 
tification before  God ;  for,  though  admi- 
rably adapted  to  mature  and  perfect 
religion  in  the  heart  and  life,  they  are 
greatly  defective  in  those  views  of  faith, 
and  the  atonement  on  which  it  rests  as 
its  proper  object,  which  alone  can  give 
peace  to  a  penitent  and  troubled  spirit. 
The  mystic  writers  were  next  resorted 
to,  but  these  only  ina^eased  his  **  per- 
plexities and  entanglements." — Mason, 
pp.  11— 13.— {Ed.] 
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then  see  that  this  was  the  natural  effect  of  their  OTergrown  fear  of 
popery,  beii^  bo  terrified  with  the  ciy  of  merit  and  good  works,  that 
they  plunged  at  onoe  into  the  other  extreme ;  in  this  labyrinth  I  was 
utterly  lost»  not  being  able  to  find  out  what  the  error  was,  nor  yet  to 
leocmcile  this  uncouth  hypothesis,  either  with  Scripture  or  common 
sense.  The  English  writers,  such  as  Bishop  Beveridge,  Bishop  Taylor, 
and  Mr.  Kelson,  a  little  relieved  me  from  these  well-meaning,  wrong- 
headed  Germans.  Only  when  they  interpreted  Scripture  in  different 
ways,  I  was  often  much  at  a  loss.  And  there  was  one  thing  much 
insisted  on  in  Scripture,— the  unity  of  the  church,  which  none  of  them, 
I  thought,  dearly  explained.  But  it  was  not  long  before  Providence 
brought  me  to  those  who  showed  me  a  sure  rule  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture, conuntus  vderum :  Quod  ah  omnihuSy  quod  ubique^  quod  temper 
ereditum ;  at  the  same  time  they  sufficiently  insisted  upon  a  due  regard 
to  the  one  church  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Nor  was  it  long  before 
I  bent  the  bow  too  far  the  other  way :  by  making  antiquity  a  co-ordinate 
rather  than  sub-ordinate  rule  with  Scripture ;  by  admitting  several 
doubtful  writings ;  by  extending  antiquity  too  far ;  by  believing  more 
practices  to  have  been  universal  in  the  ancient  church  than  ever  were 
so ;  by  not  considering  that  the  decrees  of  a  provincial  synod  could  bind 
only  that  province,  and  the  decrees  of  a  general  synod  only  those  pro- 
vinces whose  representatives  met  therein ;  that  most  of  those  decrees 
were  adapted  to  particular  times  and  occasions,  and  consequently  when 
those  oocasiona  ceased,  must  cease  to  bind  even  those  provinces.  These 
considerations  insensibly  stole  upon  me  as  I  grew  acquainted  with  the 
mystic  writers,  whose  noble  descriptions  of  union  with  God  and  internal 
religion,  made  every  thing  else  appear  mean,  flat,  and  insipid.  But  in 
truth  they  made  gpod  works  appear  so  too :  yea,  and  faith  itself,  and 
what  not  ?  They  gave  me  an  entire  new  view  of  religion,  nothing  like 
any  I  had  before.  But  alas  I  it  was  nothing  like  that  religion  which 
Christ  and  his  apostles  loved  and  taught.  I  had  a  plenary  dispensation 
from  all  the  commands  of  God ;  the  form  was  thus :  Love  is  all ;  all 
the  commands  beside  are  only  means  of  love :  you  must  choose  those 
which  you  feel  are  means  to  you,  and  use  them  as  long  as  they  are  so. 
Thus  were  all  the  bands  burst  at  once ;  and  though  I  could  never 
fully  come  into  this,  nor  contentedly  omit  what  God  enjoined,  yet,  I 
know  not  how,  I  fluctuated  between  obedience  and  disobedience ;  I  had 
no  heart,  no  vigour,  no  zeal  in  obeying,  continually  doubting  whether  I 
was  right  or  wrong,  and  never  out  of  perplexities  and  entanglements. 
Kor  can  I  at  this  hour  give  a  distinct  account,  how  or  when  1  came  a 
little  back  toward  the  right  way ;  only  my  present  sense  is  this,  all  the 
other  enemies  of  Christianity  are  trifiers,  the  mystics  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous ;  they  stab  it  in  the  vitals,  and  its  most  serious  professors  are 
most  likely  to  M\  by  them." 
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Having  landed  at  Deal,  the  returning  miamonary  xeoorded  solemnly 
his  own  self-condemnation  and  sense  of  his  own  imperfect  faith.  '*  It  is 
now,"  he  said,  **  two  years  and  almost  fonr  months  since  I  left  my  native 
country,  in  order  to  teach  the  Georgian  Indians  the  nature  of  Christ- 
ianity. But  what  have  I  learnt  myself  meantime  ?  Why — ^what  I  the 
least  of  all  suspected — that  I,  who  went  to  America  to  convert  others, 
was  never  myself  converted  to  God.  1  am  not  mad^  though  I  thus  speak ; 
but  /  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberriess ;  if  haply  some  of  those  who 
still  dream  may  awake,  and  see  that  as  I  am,  so  are  they.  Are  they 
read  in  philosophy  ?  So  was  I.  In  ancient  or  modem  tongues  ?  So 
was  I  also.  Are  they  versed  in  the  science  of  divinity  ?  I  too  have 
studied  it  many  years.  Can  they  talk  fluently  upon  spiritual  things  ? 
The  very  same  could  I  da  Are  they  plenteous  in  alms  ?  Behold,  I 
gave  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor.  Do  they  give  of  their  labour  as  well 
as  their  substance  ?  I  have  laboured  more  abundantly  than  them  all. 
Are  they  willing  to  suffer  for  their  brethren  ?  I  have  thrown  up  my 
friends,  reputation,  ease,  country.  I  have  put  my  life  in  my  hand, 
wandering  into  strange  lands ;  I  have  given  my  body  to  be  devoured  by 
the  deep,  parohed  up  with  heat,  consumed  by  toil  and  weariness,  or 
whatsoever  God  shall  please  to  bring  upon  me.  But  does  all  this  (be  it 
more  or  less,  it  matters  not)  make  me  acceptable  to  God  ?  Does  all  I 
ever  did  or  can  know,  say,  give,  do,  or  suffer,  justify  me  in  his  sight? 
If  the  oracles  of  God  are  true,  if  we  are  still  to  abide  by  the  Law  and 
Testimony,  all  these  things,  though  when  ennobled  by  faith  in  Christ 
they  are  holy,  and  just,  and  good,  yet  without  it  are  dung  and  dross. 
Thus  then  have  I  learned,  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  my  whole  heart 
is  altogether  corrupt  and  abominable,  and  consequently  my  whole  life ; 
that  my  own  works,  my  own  sufferings,  my  own  righteousness,  are  so 
far  from  reconciling  me  to  an  offended  God,  so  far  from  making'  any 
atonement  for  the  least  of  those  sins,  which  are  more  in  number  than 
the  hairs  of  my  head,  that  the  most  specious  of  them  need  an  atonement 
themselves ;  that  having  the  sentence  of  death  in  my  heart,  and  nothing 
in  or  of  myself  to  plead,  I  have  no  hope  but  that  of  being  justified  freely 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus;  but  that  if  I  seek  I  shall  find 
Christ,  and  be  found  in  him.  If  it  be  said  that  I  have  faith  (for  many 
such  things  have  I  heard  from  many  miserable  comforters),  I  answer, 
so  have  the  devils — a  sort  of  faith ;  but  still  they  are  strangers  to  the 
covenant  of  promise.  The  faith  I  want  is  a  sure  trust  and  confidence 
in  God,  that  through  the  merits  of  Christ  my  sins  are  forgiven,  and  I 
reconciled  to  the  favour  of  God.  I  want  that  &ith  which  none  can 
have  without  knowing  that  he  hath  it  (though  many  imagine  they  have 
it,  who  have  it  not) ;  for  whosoever  hath  it  is  freed  fixmi  sin ;  the  whole 
body  of  sin  is  destroyed  in  him :  he  is  freed  from  fear,  having  peace  with 
Ood  through  Christ,  and  rejoicing  in  hope  of  the  glory  <f  Ood.    And  he 
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is  freed  from  doubt,  bftving  the  love  of  God  shed  abroftd  in  his  heart, 
through  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  him,  which  Spirit  itself 
boreth  witness  with  his  q>irit,  that  he  is  a  child  of  God."  ^ 


1  Tbis  &ith  Mr.  Wesley  soagfat  and 
found,  with  its  li-iiits— dominion  orer 
sin,  snd  peace,  sad  joy ;  and  from  tliat 
moment,  till  he  ended  his  career  of 
sbame  and  glory,  be  preached  it  to 
others  with  the  confidence  of  one  who 
bad  *<  the  witness  in  himself,"  and  with 
that  iiilnees  of  sympathy  for  all  who 
vaadered  in  paths  of  darkness  and  dis- 
tress, which  was  inspired  by  the  reool- 
]K&m.  of  his  own  former  anxieties. 
The  ioeonnt,  with  the  drcamstanoes 
connected  with  it,  occupies  many  pages 
is  Ur.  Sonthey's  narratiTe;  and  the 
^ear  aoi  ample  manner  in  which  it  is 
pRsmted,  may  possibly  lead  many  per- 
HBs  to  a  mniJi  better  conclnsion  than 
be  bimself,  judging  from  his  interspersed 
remarks,  appears  to  have  drawn  from  it. 
I  hare  introdaoed  it  here,  because  it 
win  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  Mr. 
SoQthey's  views  of  religion.  The  follow- 
iog  theological  points  are  included  in 
this  accoant  of  Mr.  Wesley's  conrersion : 

1.  That  the  human  nature  is  wholly 
oornipt,  snd  its  practice  sinful,  until  an 
entire  morai  chjmge  is  wrought  in  the 
bflirt  by  the  power  of  God.  The  oon- 
TJction  of  this  truth  was  the  ground  of 
Ur.  Wesley's  inward  disquiet,  and  the 
Rwm  of  his  earnest  prayers  and  efforts. 

2.  That  the  sins  of  man  eipose  them  to 
the  wrath  of  God,  though  there  be  no 
marked  irregularity  in  their  conduct; 
nd  that  the  Divin«  wrath  can  only  be 
neaped  by  forgiveness.  This  was  the 
groand  of  his  apprehensions  and  fears  of 
death,  as  being  consdons  of  sin  and 
onaiBond  of  panktt.  3.  That  no  works 
of  righteoosneas  performed,  or  of  mor- 
tificid[ioa  endured,  are  grounds  of  depen- 
deoos  tar  pardon,  because  they  are  not 
Rsssos  on  which  we  can  urge  that  act 
of  grace  before  God.  They  are  fruits 
meet  far  repentance ;  the  necessary  re- 
soltB  of  penitence,  sincerity,  and  of  that 
£uth  which,  admitting  the  truth  of  the 
thrcBtsningB  of  the  Divine  law,  alarms 
the  conscience,  and  connects  the  sppre- 
beosioa  of  punishment  with  sin,  but 


they  are  nothing  more.  It  was  by  de- 
pexiding  on  these  acts  as  the  means  of 
reconciliation  with  God,  without  a  direct 
and  exclusive  exercise  of  trust  in  the 
Divine  atonement  made  for  the  sins  of 
men,  which  produced  so  much  effort  on 
his  part,  and  so  little  success  in  obtaining 
support  for  his  agitated  mind.  4.  That 
such  a  trust  exercised  by  one  who, 
having  the  sentence  of  condemnation  in 
his  conscience,  and  having  nothing  in  or 
from  himself  to  plead,  and  placing  all 
his  hope  in  "  being  justified  freely  by 
the  grace  of  God,  through  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Jesus,"  is  the  faith  which 
is  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,  and 
upon  its  exercise  he  receives  the  forgivs- 
ness  of  sins,  and  an  assurance  of  God's 
favour,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is 
then  at  |ieace  with  God,  and  with  him- 
self. It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Wesley's 
personal  experience  connects  itself  with 
several  great  points  of  theological  doc- 
trine; but  Mr.  Southey  has  never 
inquired  whether  they  are  true  or  fidse. 
If  he  thinks  them  true,  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  treated  Mr.  Wesley's  early 
history  is  unworthv  of  a  serious  and 
religious  man ;  if  false,  then  the  colour- 
ing which  he  has  thrown  over  this  part 
of  Mr.  Wesley's  lift  is  in  character.  It 
has  in  it  all  the  guile,  though  not  the 
usual  grossness,  of  infidelity.  The  truth 
appears  to  be,  that  Mr.  Southey  gave 
himself  no  concern  to  ascertain  whether 
these  principles  were  true  or  false.  For 
Christianity  he  is  now  an  advocate,  and 
for  the  Church  of  England  too;  but 
undor  either  character  he  ought  to  have 
known,  that  the  doctrines  which  Mr. 
Weslejr's  conversion  implies  are  the 
doctrines  of  both.  The  first  point  re- 
spects th«  corruption  of  human  nature ; 
and  he  will  perhaps  ask  here,  as  in 
another  part  of  his  work,  "where 
Wesley  obtained  his  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject" The  answer  is,  that  as  a  Christian 
he  obtained  them  from  Him  who  said, 
**  They  that  are  in  the  fleOi,"  they  in 
whom  a  regenerating  change  has  not 
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Yet,  on  reflecting  upon  the  time  which  he  had  spent  in  Geoigia,  he 
saw  many  reasons  to  bless  God  for  having  carried  him  into  that  strange 
land.  There  he  had  been  humbled  and  proved ;  there  he  had  learned  to 
know  what  was  in  his  heart ;  there  the  passage  had  been  opened  for  him 
to  the  writings  of  holy  men  in  the  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  tongues  ; 
for  he  acquired  the  Spanish  in  order  to  converse  with  his  Jewish 
parishioners,  and  read  prayers  in  Italian  to  a  few  Vaudois  :  and  there 
he  had  been  introduced  to  the  church  of  Hermhuth — an  event  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  his  future  life. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PBOGBESS  OF  WHITEFIELD  DT7BING  WKBLET'S  ABSEKGB. 
WESLBT  A  PUPIL  OF  THS  MOBAVIAKS. 

WBmrnsLD  sailed  from  the  Downs  for  Georgia  a  few  hours  only  before 
the  vessel  which  brought  Wesley  back  thence  cast  anchor  there.  The 
ships  passed  in  sight  of  each  other ;  but  neither  of  these  remarkable 
men  knew  that  so  dear  a  friend  was  on  the  deck  at  whidi  he  was  gazing. 
But  when  Wesley  landed,  he  learned  that  his  coadjutor  was  on  board 
the  vessel  in  the  offing :  it  was  still  possible  to  communicate  with  him  ; 
and  Whitefield  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  receiving  a  letter  which 
contained  these  words :  "  When  I  saw  God  by  the  wind  which  was 
carrying  you  out  brought  me  in,  I  asked  counsel  of  God.  His  answer 
you  have  enclosed."  The  inclosure  was  a  slip  of  paper,  with  this  sen- 
tence :  **  Let  him  return  to  London.*  Wesley,  doubting,  from  his  own 
experience,  whether  his  friend  could  be  so  usefully  employed  in  America 
as  in  England,  had  referred  the  question  to  chance,  in  which  at  that 
time  he  tnisted  implicitly,  and  this  was  the  lot^  which  he  had  drawn. 

taken  place,  *'  cannot  please  God ; "  and,  is  not  noticed  by  either  of  his  biogra- 
as  a  better  instructed  Churdunan  than  phere.  Whitefield  himself  relates  it,  in 
Mr.  Sonthey,  from  the  Article  which  a  letter  published  at  the  time  of  their 
declares,  "  that  man  of  his  own  nature  separation.  '*  We  sailed  immediately," 
n  inclined  to  evil,  and  that  oontinaally."  he  adds.  <<  Some  months  after,  I  re- 
Mr.  Wesley  found  himself  under  guilt,  ceived  a  letter  from  you  at  Georgia, 
and  had  alarms  as  to  his  state  after  wherein  you  wrote  woids  to  this  effect : 
death.  All  this  may  be  resolved  into  *  Though  God  never  before  gave  me  a 
an  **  ascetic  disposition  "  and  "  nervous  wrong  lot,  yet  perhaps  he  suffered  me 
affection ;"  hut  it  is  surely  a  momentous  to  have  such  a  lot  at  that  time,  to  try 
inquiry  which  every  man  ought  to  make,  what  was  in  your  heart.' "  "  I  should 
whether,  whilst  unr^generated  and  un-  never,"  says  Whitefield,  **  have  published 
pardoned,  he  hasanyjust  hope  of  a  future  this  private  transaction  to  the  world, 
felicity. — Mason,  pp.  15 — 18. — [Ed.]  did  not  the  glory  of  God  call  me  to  it. 
^  This  remarkable  instance  of  Wesley's  It  is  plain  you  had  a  wrong  lot  given 
predilection  for  the  practice  of  sortilege,  you   here,   and    justly,   because   you 
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Bat  Whitefield,  who  never  seeniB  to  have  fallen  into  this  8apentition« 
iras  peiBoaded  that  he  was  called  to  Georgia ;  and  even  if  he  had  not 
felt  that  impression  upon  his  mind,  the  inconsistency  of  retaming  to 
London  in  ohedienoe  to  a  lot,  which  had  heen  drawn  without  his  consent 
CT  knowledge,  and  hreaking  the  engagements  which  he  had  formed, 
would  have  been  glaring,  and  the  inocmvenienoe  not  inconsiderable.  He 
betook  himself  to  prayer  :  the  story  of  the  prophet  in  the  book  of  Kings 
came  fordbly  to  his  recollection,  how  he  turned  back  from  his  appointed 
course,  becaose  another  pmphet  told  him  it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord 
that  be  should  do  so,  vnd  for  that  reason  a  lion  met  him  by  the  way. 
So  he  prooeeded  on  his  voyage.  The  previous  career  of  the  disciple  in 
England  during  the  masters  absence  in  America  must  now  be  retxaoed. 
Less  clear,  less  logical,  less  formed  for  oommand  and  legislatiQn  than 
Wesley,  Whitefield  was  of  a  more  ardent  nature,  and  arrived  at  the  end 
of  his  spiritual  course  before  Wesley  had  obtained  sight  of  the  goal.  It 
was  soon  after  his  introduction  to  tiie  two  brothers  that  he  thus  outran 
them.  In  reading  a  treatise,  entitled  "  The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of 
Man,"  wherein  he  found  it  asserted  that  true  religioD  is  a  union  of  the 
aoal  with  Grod  or  Christ  formed  within  us,  a  ray  of  divine  light,  he 
says,  instantaneously  darted  in  upon  him,  and  from  that  moment  he 
knew  that  he  must  be  a  new  creature.  But  in  seeking  to  attain  that 
religions  state  which  brings  with  it  the  peace  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing, the  vehemence  of  his  disposition  led  him  into  greater  ezoessea 
than  any  of  his  compeers  at  Oxford.  He  describes  himself  as  having  all 
sensible  customs  withdrawn  from  him,  overwhelmed  with  a  horrible 
fearinlness  and  dread,  all  power  of  meditation,  or  even  thinking,  taken 
away,  his  memory  gone,  his  whole  soul  barren  and  dry,  and  his  sensa- 
tions, as  he  imagined,  Uke  those  of  a  man  locked  up  in  iron  armour. 
**  Whenever  I  knelt  down,"  he  says,  *'  I  felt  great  pressures  both  on 
goal  and  body,  and  have  often  prayed  under  the  weight  of  them  till  the 
sweat  came  through  me.  God  only  knows  how  many  nights  I  have  Udn 
upon  my  bed,  groaning  under  what  I  felt  Whole  days  and  weeks  have 
I  spent  in  lying  prostiate  on  the  ground  in  silent  or  vocal  prayer.*  In 
this  state  he  began  to  practise  austerities,  such  as  the  Bomish  supersti* 

tempted  God  in  dnwiDg  one."    White-  oonld    be   promoted   by  nimec— wfly 

fidd  aftenrarde,  in  his  remarks  upon  ezposing  my  friend.    For  this  I  have 

Bishop  LsTiDgton's  book,  refers  to  this  asked  both  God  and  him  pardon  yean 

sabject  in  a  manner  which  does  him  ago.    And  though  I  beliere  both  have 

honour.    "My  mentioning,"  he  says,  forgiven  me,  yet  1  befiere  1  shall  never 

''Mr.  Wesley's   casting    a   lot   on    a  be  able  to  forgive  myself.    As  it  was 

private  occasion,  known  only  to  God  a  pablic  fiiult,  I  thinic  it  shoold  be 

sod  oonelves,  has  put  me  to  great  pain,  pablidy  acknowledged ;  and  1  thank  a 

It  was  wrong  in  me  to  publish  a  private  kind  Providence  for    eiving   me   this 

tnasacUon    to    the  world;   and  very  opportunity  of  doing  it.^ 
iU-jodged  to  think  the  glory  of  God 
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tion  enooangM :  heohosethe  wont  food,  and  affeeted  mean  apparel;  he 
made  himself  remarkable  by  leaving  off  powder  in  hia  hair,  when  every- 
one elae  was  powdered,  beoauae  he  thought  it  unbecoming  a  penitent ; 
and  he  wore  woollen  gloves,  a  patched  gown,  and  dirty  shoes,  as  visible 
signs  of  humility.  Such  conduct  drew  upon  him  contempt,  insult^  and 
the  more  serious  consequence  that  part  of  that  pay  on  which  he  depended 
for  his  support,  was  taken  from  him  by  men  who  did  not  choose  to  be 
served  by  so  slovenly  a  servitor.  Other  excesses  injured  his  health :  he 
would  kneel  under  the  trees  in  Christ  Church  Walk  in  silent  prayer, 
shivering  the  while  with  cold,  till  the  great  bell  summoned  him  to  his 
college  for  the  night :  he  exposed  himself  to  cold  in  the  morning  till  his 
hands  were  quite  black :  he  kept  Lent  so  strictly,  that,  except  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays,  his  only  food  was  coarse  bread  and  sage-tea,  without 
sugar.  The  end  of  this  was,  that  before  the  termination  of  Hko  forty 
days,  he  had  scaroely  strength  enough  left  to  creep  upstairs,  and  was 
und^  a  physician  for  many  weeks. 

At  the  close  of  the  severe  ilkess  which  he  had  thus  brought  on  him- 
self^ a  happy  change  of  mind  confirmed  his  returning  health.  It  may 
best  be  rdated  in  his  own  words.  He  says,  '*  Notwithstanding  my  fit 
of  sickness  continued  six  or  seven  weeks,  I  trust  I  shall  have  reason  to 
bless  Qod  for  it  through  the  endless  ages  of  eternity.  For,  about  the 
end  of  the  seventh  week,  after  having  undergone  innumerable  buffetings 
of  Satan,  and  many  months  inexpressible  trials,  by  night  and  day,  under 
the  spirit  of  bondage,  God  was  pleased  at  length  to  remove  the  heavy 
load,  to  enable  me  to  lay  hold  on  his  dear  Son  by  a  living  faith,  and,  by 
giving  me  the  spirit  of  adoption,  to  seal  me,  as  I  humbly  hope,  even  to 
the  day  of  everlaating  redemption.  But  oh  I  with  what  joy,  joy  un- 
speakable, even  joy  that  was  full  of  and  big  with  glory,  was  my  soul 
filled  when  the  weight  of  sin  went  off,  and  an  abiding  sense  of  the  par- 
doning love  of  God,  and  a  full  assurance  of  faith,  broke  in  upon  my 
disconsolate  soul  I  Surely  it  was  the  day  of  my  espousals — a  day  to  be 
had  in  everlasting  remembrance.  At  first  my  joys  were  like  a  spring 
tide,  and,  as  it  were,  overflowed  the  banks.  Go  where  I  would  I  could 
not  avoid  singing  of  psalms  almost  aloud ;  afterwards  they  became  more 
settled,  and,  blessed  be  God,  saving  a  few  casual  intervals,  have  abode 
and  increased  in  my  soul  ever  since." 

The  Wesleys  at  this  time  were  in  Geoi^ ;  and  some  person,  who 
feared  lest  the  little  society  which  they  had  formed  at  Oxford  should  be 
broken  up  and  totally  dissolved  for  want  of  a  superintendent,  had 
written  to  a  certain  Sir  John  Philips,  of  London,  who  was  ready  to 
assist  in  religious  works  with  his  purse,  and  recommended  Whitefield  as 
a  proper  person  to  be  encouraged  and  patronized  more  especially  for  this 
purpose.  Sir  John  immediately  gave  him  an  annuity  of  202.,  and  pro- 
mised to  make  it  302.  if  he  would  continue  at  Oxford ; — for  if  this 
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place  ocfold  he  leavened  with  the  vital  spirit  of  religion,  it  would  be  like 
medicating  the  waters  at  their  spring.  His  illness  rendered  it  expedient 
for  him  to  change  the  air ;  and  he  went  accordingly  to  his  native  city, 
where,  laying  aside  all  other  hooks,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  reading  them  npon  his  knees,  and  praying  over  every 
line  and  word.  **  Thus,"  as  he  expresses  himself,  he  "  daily  received 
fresh  life,  light,  and  power  from  above;  and  found  it  profitable  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  eyery  way  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  man  of  God  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every 
good  word  and  work*  His  general  character,  his  demeanour  at  chuich, 
his  Tisiting  the  poor,  and  praying  with  the  prisoners,  attracted  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Benson,  the  then  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  sent  for  him 
one  day  after  the  evening  service,  and  having  asked  his  age,  which  was 
little  more  than  twenty-one,  told  bim,  that  although  he  had  resolved  not 
to  ordain  any  one  nnder  three-and-twenty,  he  should  think  it  his  duty 
to  ddain  him  whenever  he  came  for  holy  orders.  Whitefield  himself 
had  Mt  a  proper  degree  of  fear  at  undertaking  so  sacred  an  office ;  his 
repugnance  was  now  overruled  by  this  encouragement,  and  by  the  per- 
suasion of  his  friends ;'  and  as  he  preferred  remaining  at  Oxford,  Sir 
John  Philip's  allowance  was  held  a  sufficient  title  by  the  bishop,  who 
would  otherwise  have  provided  him  with  a  cure.  Whitefield  prepared 
himself  by  abstinence  and  prayer ;  and  on  the  Saturday  eve,  retiring  to 
a  hill  near  the  town,  he  there  prayed  fervently  for  about  two  hours,  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  those  who  were  to  enter  into  holy  orders  at  the 
same  time.  On  the  following  morning  he  was  ordained.  **  I  trusty"  he 
says,  **  I  answered  to  every  question  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  and 
heartily  prayed  that  God  might  say  Amen.  And  when  the  bishop  laid 
his  hands  upon  my  head,  if  my  vile  heart  doth  not  deceive  me,  I  offered 
upmj  whole  spirit,  soul  and  body,  to  the  service  of  God's  sanctuary.** — 
''Let  come  what  will,  life  or  death,  depth  or  height,  I  shall  hence- 
forward live  like  one  who  this  day,  in  the  presence  of  men  and  angels, 
took  the  holy  sacrament,  upon  the  profession  of  being  inwardly  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon  me  that  ministration  in  the  church.  I 
can  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  that  when  the  bishop  laid  his  hand 
upon  me,  I  gave  myself  up  to  be  a  martyr  for  Him  who  hung  upon  the 
cross  for  me.  Known  unto  Him  are  all  future  events  and  contingencies : 
I  have  thrown  piyself  blindfold,  and,  I  trust,  without  reserve,  into  His 
Almighty  hands.**  Such  were  his  feelings  at  the  hour,  and  they  were 
not  belied  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  afterlife. 

Bishop  Benson  appears  to  have  felt  a  sincere  regard  for  the  yonng  man 
whom  he  had  thus  ordained,  little  aware  of  the  course  which  he  was 
designed  to  run.  Whitefield  speaks  at  this  time  of  having  received  from 
the  good  prelate  another  present  of  five  guineas;  ''a  great  supply,"  he 
says,  "  for  one  who  had  not  a  guinea  in  the  world."    He  began  with  as 

o  2 
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small  a  stock  of  sennons  as  of  worldly  wealth :  it  bad  been  bis  intention 
to  have  prepared  at  least  a  bundred  wherewitb  to  commence  bis  minis- 
try ;  be  found  himself  with  only  one :  it  proved  a  fruitfol  one ;  for  having 
lent  it  to  a  neighboaring  clergyman,  to  convince  him  bow  mifit  be  was, 
as  be  really  believed  himself  to  be,  for  the  work  of  preaching,  the  clergy- 
man divided  it  into  two,  which  he  preached  morning  and  evening  to  his 
congregation,  and  sent  it  back  with  a  guinea  for  its  use.  With  this 
sermon  he  first  appeared  in  the  pulpit^  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  de 
Crypt^  where  he  had  been  baptized,  and  where  be  had  first  received  the 
sacrament  Curiosity  had  brought  together  a  large  congregation ;  and 
be  now,  be  says,  felt  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  public  speaking  when  a  boy  at  school,  and  of  exhorting  and 
teaching  the  prisoners  and  poor  people  at  Oxford.  More  than  this,  he 
felt  what  he  believed  to  be  a  sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  kindling 
as  he  went  on  in  this  belief^  spake,  as  be  thought,  with  some  degree  of 
gospel  authority.  A  few  of  bis  hearers  mocked,  but  upon  the  greater 
number  a  strong  impression  was  produced,  and  complaint  was  made  to 
the  bishop  that  fifteen  persons  had  been  driven  mad  by  the  sermon. 
The  good  man  replied,  he  wished  the  madness  might  not  be  forigottea 
before  the  next  Sunday. 

That  same  week  he  returned  to  Oxford,  took  his  degree,  and  con- 
tinned  to  visit  the  prisoners,  and  inspect  two  or  three  charity  schools 
which  were  supported  by  the  Methodists.  With  this  state  of  life  he  was 
more  than  contented,  and  thought  of  continuing  in  the  University  at 
least  for  some  years,  that  he  might  complete  his  studies,  and  do  what 
good  he  might  among  the  gownsmen ;  to  convert  one  of  them  would  be 
as  mudi  as  converting  a  whole  parish.  From  thence,  however,  be  was 
invited  ere  long  to  officiate  at  the  Tower  Chapel,  in  London,  during  the 
absence  of  the  curate.  It  was  a  summons  which  be  obeyed  with  fear 
and  trembling ;  but  he  was  soon  made  sensible  of  bis  power ;  for  though 
the  first  time  he  entered  a  pulpit  in  the  metropolis  the  congregation 
seemed  disposed  to  sneer  at  him  on  account  of  bis  youth,  they  grew 
serious  during  his  discourse,  showed  him  great  tokens  of  respect  as  he 
came  down,  and  blessed  him  as  he  passed  along,  while  inquiry  was 
made  on  every  side,  from  one  to  another,  who  be  was.  Two  months  he 
continued  in  London,  reading  prayers  every  evening  at  Wapping  Chapel, 
and  twice  a  week  at  the  Tower,  preaching  and  catechising  there  once ; 
preaching  every  Tuesday  at  Lu^te  Prison,  and  daily  visiting  the 
soldiers  in  the  infirmary  and  barracks.  The  chapel  was  crowded  when 
be  preached,  persons  came  from  different  parts  of  the  town  to  bear  him, 
and  proof  enough  was  given  that  an  earnest  minister  will  make  an 
attentive  congregation. 

Having  returned  to  Oxford,  the  society  grew  under  his  care,  and 
friends  were  not  wanting  to  provide  for  their  temporal  support.    Lady 
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Betty  HartiTigB  allowed  small  ezfailntiaDS  to  some  of  his  disciples ;  be 
himself  received  some  marks  of  well-bestowed  bounty,  and  was  entrusted 
also  with  money  for  the  poor.  It  happened  after  a  while  that  Mr. 
Kinchin,  the  minister  of  Dummer,  in  Hampshire,  being  likely  to  be 
chosen  Dean  of  Corpus  Ghristi  College,  invited  him  to  officiate  in  his 
parish  while  be  went  to  Oxford,  till  the  election  should  be  decided. 
Here  Whitefield  found  himself  among  poor  and  illiterate  people,  and  his 
proud  heart,  he  says,  could  not  at  first  brook  the  change ;  he  would 
have  given  the  world  for  one  of  his  Oxford  friends,  and  **  mourned  for 
>vBQt  of  them  like  a  dove."  He  found,  however,  in  one  of  Mr.  Law's 
books  a  fictitious  character  held  up  for  imitation :  this  ideal  being  served 
him  for  a  friend  ;  and  he  had  soon  full  satisfaction,  as  well  as  full  em- 
ployment, in  pursuing  the  eame  round  of  duties  as  his  predecessor.  For 
the  people  had  been  taught  by  their  pastor  to  attend  public  prayers 
twice  a^y ;  in  the  morning  before  they  went  to  work,  and  in  the  even- 
ing alter  they  returned  from  it :  their  zealous  minister  had  also  been 
aocostfmied  to  catechise  the  children  daily,  and  visit  his  parishioners 
from  house  to  house.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Whitefield  allotted  eight 
hoars  to  these  offices,  eight  for  study  and  retirement,  and  eight  for  the 
necessities  of  nature :  he  soon  learnt  to  love  the  people  among  whom  he 
laboured,  and  derived  from  their  society  a  greater  improvement  than 
boob  could  have  given  him. 

While  he  was  in  Tiondon,  some  letters  from  Ingham  and  the  Wesleys 
had  made  him  long  to  follow  them  to  Georgia :  but  when  he  opened 
these  deures  to  his  friends,  they  persuaded  him  that  labourers  were 
wanting  at  home ;  that  he  had  no  visible  call  abroad ;  and  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  wait  and  see  what  Providence  might  point  out  for  him,— not 
to  do  anything  rashly.  He  now  learned  that  Charles  Wesley  was  come 
over  to  procure  assistance ;  and  though  Charles  did  not  invite  him  to  the 
nni^ftrtjtfang^  yot  he  WTotc  in  tcnus  which  made  it  evident  that  he  was 
in  his  thoughts,  as  a  |»oper  person.  Soon  afterwards  came  a  letter  from 
John.  **  Only  Mr.  Delamotte  is  with  me,"  he  said,  *'  till  God  shall  stir  up 
the  hearts  of  some  of  his  servants,  who,  putting  their  lives  in  His  hands, 
shall  come  over  and  help  us,  where  the  harvest  is  so  great,  and  the 
labourerB  so  few.  What  if  thou  art  the  man,  Mr.  Whitefield?"  In 
anotiier  letter,  it  was  said, "  Do  you  ask  me  what  you  shall  have  ? — Food 
to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on ;  a  house  to  lay  your  head  in,  such  as  your 
Lord  bad  not ;  and  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadetli  not  away."  Upon  read- 
mg  this,  his  hearty  he  says,  leaped  within  him,  and,  as  it  were,  echoed 
totheodL  The  desire  thus  formed  soon  ripened  into  a  purpose,  for 
whidi  all  circumstances  seemed  favourable.  Mr.  Kinchin  had  been 
elected  Dean,  and  must  therefore  reside  at  College ;  he  would  take  upon 
him  the  charge  of  the  prisoners :  Harvey  was  ready  to  supply  his  place 
in  the  curapy ;  there  were  many  Indians  in  Georgia, — for  their  sake  it 
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was  a  matter  of  great  Smportanoe  that  eerioiu  clergymen  shoald  be  sent 
over :  there  he  should  find  Wesley,  his  spiritaal  teadier  and  dear  friend : 
a  sea  voyage,  too,  might  not  improbably  be  helpful  to  his  weakened 
constitution.  Thus  he  reasoned,  finding  in  every  drcumstanoe  som^ 
thing  which  flattered  his  purpose :  and  having  strengthened  it  by  prayer 
into  a  settled  resolution,  which  he  knew  could  never  be  carried  into 
effect  if  he  *'  conferred  with  flesh  and  blood,"  he  wrote  to  his  relations  at 
Gloucester,  telling. them  his  design,  and  saying,  that  if  they  would  pro- 
mise not  to  dissuade  him,  he  would  visit  them  to  take  his  leave ;  but 
otherwise  he  would  embark  without  seeing  them,  for  he  knew  his  own 
weakness. 

Herein  he  acted  wisely,  btit  the  promise  which  he  extorted  was  not 
strictly  observed :  his  aged  mother  wept  sorely ;  and  others,  who  had 
no  such  cause  to  justify  their  interference,  represented  to  him  what 
''pretty  preferment"  he  might  have  if  he  would  stay  at  home.  The 
bishop  approved  his  determination,  received  him  like  a  father,  as  he 
always  did,  and  doubted  not  but  that  Qod  would  bless  him,  and  that  be 
would  do  much  good  abroad.  From  Gloucester  he  went  to  bid  his 
Mends  at  Bristol  farewelL  Here  he  was  held  in  high  honour:  the 
mayor  appointed  him  to  preach  before  the  corporation ;  Quakers,  Baptists, 
Presbyterians,  people  of  all  denominations,  flocked  to  hear  him ;  the 
churches  were  as  full  on  week-days  as  they  used  to  be  on  Sundays ;  ajxd 
on  Sundays  crowds  were  obliged  to  go  away  for  want  of  room.  ''The 
whole  city,"  he  said,  "  seemed  to  be  alarmed."  But  though  he  says  that 
^  the  Word  was  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword,  and  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  New  Birth  made  its  way  like  lightning  into  the  hearers'  con- 
8cience%"  the  doctrine  had  not  yet  assumed  a  fanatic  tone,  and  produced 
no  extiavagance  in  public. 

He  himself,  however,  was  in  a  state  of  high  enthusiasm.^    Having 

1  "Chargefl  of  enthufliasm,  as  may  be  a  mind  which,  recognizing  His  absolute 

sapposedymakeaverjoonspicaous  figare  rights  and  aathority,  loses  all  its  self- 

in  Mr.  Southey's  book.  ...  His  ao-  will,  and  presents  itself,  in  the  spirit  of 

count  of  Mr.  Whitefield  famishes  many,  entire  sacrifice,  to  be  disposed  of  as  He 

....  Here  are,  it  is  true,  strong  emo-  may  determine  ?   It  is  a  poor  andsnper- 

tions ;  but  when  we  ai'e  told  that  all  ficisd  way  of  thinking,  that,  because 

this  is  high  enthusiasm, '  the  ungrounded  Whitefield's  mind  was  naturally  ardent, 

iancies  of  a  sick  man's  brain,'  as  Locke  all  this  emotion  is  to  be  resolved  into 

describes  enthusiasm  to   be,  we  must  natural    passion.     Devotional    feelings 

hesitate  to  admit  the  term.     Let  the  may  receive  strength  and  intensity  from 

sentiments  be  stripped  of  the  dross  of  the  natural  habit ;  but  what  is  it  which 

words  which  to  men  of  Mr.  Southey's  moves  the  natural  powers,  and  gives 

habits  may  appear  novel  and  strange,  them  this  pious  direction  ?    They  w«re 

and  what  have  we  in  this  passage  but  not  always  thus  impelled  and  directed; 

the  communion  of  an  ardently  devout  and  in  attributing  this  effect  to  enthn- 

man  with  his   Maker ;   an  awful  and  slnsm,  religion  itself,  by  which  alone  the 

overwhelming  revei*enoe  of  the  majesty  varied  powers  of  the  mind  are  sanctified 

of  God ;  and  the  profound  submission  of  and  urged  to  those  great  ends  for  which 
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1)een  aooepted  by  Q«Dffral  Oglethorpe  and  the  tnnleoii  aad  preeented  to 
the  Bkhop  of  London  and  the  Primate,  and  finding  that  it  would  be 
aome  months  before  the  veaBel  in  whi<^  he  ivas  to  fanbark  would  be 
leady,  he  went  for  a  while  to  eerve  the  church  of  one  of  hie  friends 
at  Stonehouse,  in  his  native  oounty ;  and  there  he  desoribes  the  habitual 
exaltation  of  his  mind  in  glowing  language.  Uncommon  manifestations, 
he  aayi^  were  granted  him  from  above.  Early  in  the  morning,  at  noon- 
day,  evening,  and  midnight^  nay,  all  the  day  long,  did  the  Kedeemer 
visit  and  refresh  his  heart  Could  the  trees  of  the  wood  speak,  they 
would  teU  what  sweet  communion  he  and  his  Christian  brethren  had 
under  their  shade  enjoyed  with  their  God.^  "  Sometimes  as  I  have  been 
walking,''  he  ocmtinues,  "  my  soul  would  make  mch  sallies,  that  I 
tboaght  it  would  go  out  oi  the  body.  At  other  times  I  would  be  so 
overpowered  with  a  sense  of  (rod's  infinite  majesty,  that  I  would  be 
ODoatrained  to  throw  myself  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  ofier  my  soul 
as  a  blank  in  His  hands,  to  write  on  it  what  He  pleased.  One  night  was 
a  time  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  happened  to  lighten  exceedingly.  I 
had  been  expounding  to  many  people,  and  some  being  afraid  to  go 
hom^  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  accompany  them,  and  improve  the  ooca- 
skm,  to  stir  them  up  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Han.  In 
my  retom  to  the  parsonage,  whilst  others  were  rising  from  their  beds, 
and  frigjbtened  almost  to  death  to  see  the  lightning  run  upon  the  ground, 
and  shine  from  one  part  of  the  heaven  unto  the  other,  I  and  another,  a 
poor  but  pious  oountiyman,  were  in  the  field,  praising,  praying  to,  and 
exulting  in  our  God,  and  longing  for  that  time  when  Jesus  shall  be 
revealed  from  heaven  in  a  fiame  of  fire !  Oh  that  my  soul  may  be  in  a 
like  firame  when  He  shall  actually  come  to  call  me  1  ** 

HeDce  he  went  again  to  Bristol,  having  received  many  and  pressing 
invitatians.    Multitudes  came  out  on  foot  to  meet  him,  and  some  in 

man  in  hb  state  of  trial  ought  to  lire,  is    sence  of  God  that  oonverses  with  Wm. 
impugned.    This  commonioa  with  God,    in  frequont  praytr,  and  frequent  com- 


and  vital ;  this  prostrate  awe  mnnion,  that  rons  to  Him  in  all  his 
of  God ;  this  entire  submission  of  soal  necessities,  that  asks  coonoel  of  Him  in 
to  Him»  is  the  enthosiasm  of  the  Scrip-  all  his  doabtings,  that  opens  all  his 
tures,  and  the  enthusiasm,  too,  of  the  wants  to  Him,  that  weeps  before  Him 
most  eminent  derotional  writers  of  all  for  all  his  sins/  ftc.  The  good  bishop 
ages,  and  of  the  Church  of  England  her-  was  certainly  in  this  instance,  on  Mr. 
idC^^Watson,  pp.  49,  50. — [Ed.]  Sonthey's  principle^  as  much  an  entho- 
1  •<  *  In  your  retirement,'  says  Jeremy  siast  as  Mr.  Whitefield ;  he  enjoins  the 
Taylor,  'make  frequent  colloquies,  or  same  habit  of  communion  with  God; 
Aort  disconxses,  between  God  and  thy  the  same  awful  yet  delightful  sense  of 
own  soul.  Every  act  of  complaint  or  the  Divine  presence ;  nor  does  he  con- 
thanksgiving,  every  act  of  rejoicing  or  eeive  that  these  'intercourses  with 
every   petition    and    every  God,'  of  which  he  speaks  almost  in  the 


letnm  of  the  heart  in  these  interoourses,  terms  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  can  be  held 
Is  a  goii^  to  God,  and  appearing  in  His  without  producing  strong  emotions."-^ 
insenoe.'    «He  walks  as  k  the  pre-    Watson,  p.  51^Kd.] 
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ooaofaes,  a  mile  withoat  the  city;  and  the  people  saluted  and  bleased 
him  as  he  passed  along  the  street  He  preached  about  five  times  a  week 
to  such  congregations,  that  it  was  with  great  difiBculty  he  oould  make 
way  along  the  crowded  aisles  to  the  reading  desk.  "  Some  hung  upon 
the  rails  of  the  organ-loft,  others  climbed  upon  the  leads  of  the  churchy 
and  altogether  made  the  church  so  hot  with  their  breath,  that  Ihe  steam 
would  iidl  from  the  pillars  like  drops  of  rain."  When  he  preached  his 
farewell  sermon,  and  said  to  the  people  that  perhaps  they  might  see  his 
face  no  more^  high  and  low,  young  and  old,  burst  into  tears.  Multi- 
tudes after  the  sermon  followed  him  home  weeping :  the  next  day  he 
was  employed  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  midnight  in  talking  and 
giving  s^nritual  advice  to  awakened  hearers ;  and  he  left  Bristol  secretly 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  avoid  the  ceremony  of  being  escorted  by 
horsemen  and  coaches  out  of  the  town. 

The  man  who  produced  this  extraordinary  effect  had  many  natural 
advantages.^  He  was  something  above  the  middle  stature,  well  proper* 
tioned,  though  at  that  time  slender,  and  remarkable  for  a  native  grace- 
fnliMss  of  manner.  His  complexion  was  very  fair,  his  features  regular, 
his  eyes  small  and  lively,  of  a  dark  blue  colour :  in  recovering  from  the 
measles  he  had  contracted  a  squint  with  one  of  them ;  but  this  pecu- 
liarity rather  rendered  the  expression  of  his  countenance  more  remem- 
berable,  than  in  any  degree  lessened  the  effect  of  its  uncommon  sweetness. 
]^  voice  excelled  both  in  melody  and  compass,  and  its  fine  modulations 
were  happily  accompanied  by  that  grace  of  action  which  he  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree,  and  which  has  been  said  to  be  the  chief  requisite  of 
an  orator.  An  ignorant  man  described  his  eloquence  oddly  but  strikingly, 
when  he  said,  that  Mr.  Whitefield  preached  like  a  lion.  So  strange  a 
comparison  conveyed  no  unapt  a  notion  of  the  force  and  vehemence  and 
passion  of  that  oratory  which  awed  the  hearers,  and  made  them  tremble 
like  Felix  before  the  apostle.  For  believing  himself  to  be  the  messenger 
of  Qod,  commissioned  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  he  spoke  as  one  con- 
scknis  of  his  high  credentials,  with  authority  and  power ;  yet  in  all  his 
discourses  there  was  a  fervent  and  melting  charity,  an  earnestness  of 
persuasion,  an  outpouring  of  redundant  love,  partaking  the  virtue  of  that 
iaith  from  which  it  flowed,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  enter  the  heart 
which  it  pierced,  and  to  heal  it  as  with  balm. 

The  same  flood  of  popuhuity  followed  him  in  London.  He  was 
invited  to  preach  at  Cripplegate,  St^  Anne*s,  and  Foster  Lane  churohes, 
at  six  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  to  assist  in  administering  the  sacra- 

^  Reftfring  to  this  and  other  panaga  great  first  caose.  Divine  agency.    Bat, 

of  like  import,  Mr.  Watson  complains  here  at  least,  there  is  no  proof  that 

that  Mr.   Steuthej,  in  reooanting  the  Mr.    Southey    intended    to    speak    of 

seoondarycausesof  the  growth  of  Metbo-  "natural  advantages"  in  anj  higher 

dim,  shows  a  disposition  to  forget  the  sense  than  as  uooniary  oousfs.— {£!>.] 
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meat :  ao  many  attended,  that  they  were  obliged  to  consecrate  fresh 
elements  twice  or  thrice,  and  the  stewards  foand  it  difficult  to  carry  the 
offerings  to  the  commnnion-table.  Such  an  orator  was  soon  applied  to 
by  the  managers  of  yarious  charities ;  and  as  his  stay  was  to  he  so  short, 
they  obtained  the  nae  of  the  churches  on  week-days.  It  was  necessary 
to  place  constables  at  the  doors  within  and  without,  such  multitudes 
assembled ;  and  on  Sunday  mornings  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year, 
long  before  day,  you  might  see  the  streets  filled  with  people  going  to 
hear  him,  with  lanterns  in  their  hands.  Above  a  thousand  pounds 
vere  collected  for  the  charity  children  by  his  preaching, — ^in  those  days 
a  prodigions  sum,  larger  collections  being  made  than  had  ever  before 
been  known  on  like  occasions.  A  paragraph  was  published  in  one  of  the 
newspapers,  speaking  of  his  success,  and  announcing  where  he  was  to 
preach  next :  he  sent  to  the  printer,  requesting  that  nothing  of  this  kind 
iDi^t  be  inserted  again ;  the  fellow  replied,  that  he  was  paid  for  doing 
it»  and  that  he  would  not  lose  two  shillings  for  anybody.  The  nearer 
the  time  of  his  departure  approached,  the  more  eager  were  the  people  to 
bear  him,  and  the  more  warmly  they  expressed  their  admiration  and 
love  for  the  preaohor.  They  stopped  him  in  the  aisles  and  embraced 
him ;  they  waited  upon  him  at  his  lodging?  to  lay  open  their  souls ;  they 
begged  religious  books  of  him,  and  entreated  him  to  write  their  names 
vith  his  own  hand :  and.  when  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon  hers, 
as  at  Bristol,  the  whole  congregation  wept  and  sobbed  aloud.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  he  left  London,  and  embarked  at  GraTesend  for 
Georgia. 

This  unexampled  popularity  excited  some  jealousy  in  a  part  of  the 
clergy,  and  in  others  a  more  reasonable  inquiry  concerning  the  means 
whereby  it  was  obtuned.  Complaints  were  made  that  the  crowds  who 
ibflowed  him  left  no  room  for  the  parishioners,  and  spoiled  the  pews ; 
aod  he  was  compelled  to  print  the  sermon  on  the  Nature  and  Necessity 
of  our  Begeneration,  or  New  Birth  in  Christ  Jesus^  through  the  impor- 
tonity  of  friends,  he  says,  and  the  aspersions  of  enemies.  It  was 
reported  in  London  that  the  bishop  intended  to  silence  him,  upon  the 
complaint  of  the  clergy.  In  consequence  of  this  report,  he  waited  upon 
the  bishop,  and  asked  whether  any  such  complaint  had  been  lod^d. 
Bong  satis&ctorily  answered  in  the  negatiye,  he  asked  whether  any 
objection  oould  be  made  against  his  doctrine.  The  bishop  replied,  no ; 
he  knew  a  clergyman  who  had  heard  him  preach  a  plain  scriptural 
fletmon.  He  then  asked  whether  lus  lordship  would  give  him  a  licence ; 
and  the  bishop  avoided  a  direct  reply  by  saying  that  he  needed  none, 
for  he  was  going  to  Qeoigia.  Evidently  he  thought  this  a  happy  desti- 
nation for  one  whose  fervent  spirit  was  likely  to  lead  him  into  extrava- 
gmes  of  doctrine  as  well  as  of  life ;  for  sometimes  he  scarcely  allowed 
^umself  an  hour's  sleep,  and  once  he  spent  a  whole  night  among  his  dia- 
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ciples  in  prayer  and  praise.    His  frequent  interoonzse  with  the  moreSn^ 
serious  DissenterB  gave  cause  of  offence ;  for  the  evils  which  Puritaiusixi  ieTst 
had  brought  upon  this  kingdom  were  at  that  time  neither  forgotten  nor  -m 
forgiven.    He  **  found  their  conversation  savoury,"  and  judged  rightly,    cuj 
that  the  best  way  to  bring  them  over  was  not  by  bigotry  and  railing,     ce 
but  by  moderation,  and  love,  and  undissembled  holiness  of  Ufe.    And  on       > 
their  part  they  told  him,  that  if  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Birth  and 
Justification  by  Faith  were  powerfully  preached  in  the  church,  there 
would  be  but  few  Dissenters  in  England*    On  the  other  hand,  the 
manner  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  this  doctrine  alarmed  scHne  of  the 
clergy,  who  apprehended  the  consequences ;  and  on  this  account  he  was 
informed,  that  if  he  continued  in  that  strain,  they  would  not  allow  him 
to  preach  any  more  in  their  pulpits. 

Doubtless  those  persons  who  felt  and  reasoned  thus,  rejoiced  in 
Whitefield's  departure  to  a  country  where  the  whole  force  of  his  enthu- 
nasm  might  safely  expand  itself.  But  in  all  stirring  seasons,^  when 
any  great  changes  are  to  be  operated,  either  in  the  sphere  of  human 
knowledge  or  of  human  actions,  agents  enough  are  ready  to  appear ; 
and  those  men  who  become  for  posterity  the  great  landmarks  of  their 
age,  receive  their  bias  from  the  times  in  which  they  live,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed,  before  they  thonselves  '  give  the 


^  **  Here,"  sayi  Mr.  Watson,  **  is 
another  attempt  to  philoiophize ;  but  it 
is  superficial  and  unsatis&ctory.  The 
object  of  it  is  to  bar  the  notion,  that 
Dirine  Providence  from  time  to  time 
raises  up  and  qualifies  men  to  pixKiuoe 
great  effects  upon  society;  and  to  ex- 
plain the  whole  of  their  agency  by  effects 
mechanically  produced  upon  them  by 
the  operation  of  circumstanoes  *  in 
stirring  sessons.'  If  this  were  the 
whole  truth  of  the  case,  it  would  not 
serve  Mr.  Southey's  argument.  For  as 
all  men  are  not  made  great  and  active 
in  these  'stirring  seasons^'  those  who 
become  eminent  must  have  something 
peculiar  in  their  moral  and  intellectual 
constitution,  to  receive  the  impression 
of  *  cirownstance$*  and  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  *  timet '  in  which  they  live ; 
and  their  constitutional  adaptation  to 
these  ends  as  certainly  indicates  the 
agency  of  Providence,  as  if  they  were 
endowed  with  the  qualities  requisite  to 
produce  great  effects  previously  to  the 
existence  of  the  drcumstaaoes  to  whidi 
so  much  efficiency  is  ascribed,  and  ind^ 


pendent  of  them.  But  the  argameot 
is  built  upon  an  entirely  false  assump- 
tion, both  as  to  Mr.  Whitefield,  with 
reference  to  whom  it  is  used,  and  Mr. 
Wesley.  The  time  in  which  they  com- 
menced their  labours  was  no  'stirring 
season,'  in  a  religious  sense.  Mr. 
Soothey  himself  has  otherwise  depicted 
it.  They  did  not  find  reKgious  energy ; 
butt  under  Ood,  they  created  it.  They 
vfere  not  awakened  to  aotion  heooMee 
other  men  were  stirring;  they  them- 
seines  awoke  firsts  and  then  aroused  a 
slumbering  world'*-^* Observations,*  pp. 
31,  32.--rED.] 

«  «I  We  often  observed,**  says 
Cowley,  <*  (with  all  submission  and  resig- 
nation of  spirit  to  the  inscrutable  n^te- 
ries  of  Eternal  Providence),  that  when 
the  fulness  and  maturity  of  time  is 
come,  that  produces  the  great  confusioDs 
and  changes  in  the  worid,  it  usually 
pleases  God  to  make  it  appear  by  the 
manner  of  them  that  they  are  not  the 
effects  of  human  force  or  policy,  but  of 
the  Divine  justice  and  predrstination : 
and  thdtigfa  we  see  a  man,  like  thai 
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^<lireotiiig  impulse.    It  is  apparent,  that  though  the  Wesleys  ahoold 

lever  have  existed,  Whitedeld  would  have  given  birth  to  Methodism : 

—and  now  when  Whitefield,  having  excited  this  powerfiQ  sensation  in 

ondoMiy  had  departed  for  Cleorgia,  to  the  joy  of  those  who  dreaded  the 

'  oejoca  of  his  zeal,  no  sooner  had  he  left  the  metropolis  than  Wesley 
•Lved  there,  to  deepen  and  widen  the  impression  which  Whitefield  had 
madb.  Had  their  measores  been  concerted,  they  could  not  mors  entirely 
have  accorded.  The  first  sermon  which  Wesley  preached  waa  upon 
these  atrong  words :  *^  If  any  man  be  in  Chriat,  he  is  a  new  creature ;" 
and  though  he  himself  had  not  yet  reached  the  same  stage  in  his 
pw^ieai  as  his  more  ardent  coadjutor,  the  discourse  was  so  high-stnined, 
thai  ho  was  informed  he  was  not  to  preach  again  in  that  pulpit. 

This  was  on  the  second  day  after  his  arrival  in  London.  Two  days 
afterwards  he  met,  at  the  house  of  a  Dutch  merchant,  three  Moravian 
brethren,  by  name  Wenceskus  Neisser,  Qeoige  Schulius,  and  Peter 
Boehler ;  all  these  were  just  arrived  from  Germany,  and  the  two  latter 
were  on  their  way  to  Georgia.  He  marks  the  day  in  his  journal  as 
mmsh  to  be  remembered  on  account  of  this  meeting.  On  the  next 
Sunday  he  preached  at  St  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  there  also  was 
infbnned  that  he  was  to  preach  no  more.  In  the  course  of  the  week  he 
went  to  Oxford,  whither  Peter  Boehler  accompanied  him,  and  where  he 
found  only  one  of  the  little  society  which  he  had  formed  there ;  the 
rest  having  been  called  to  their  several  stations  in  the  world.  During 
these  days  he  conversed  much  with  the  Moravian,  but  says,  that  he 
understood  him  not ;  and  least  of  all  when  he  said,  MifixUer,  mifrater^ 
exeoquenda  ed  iUa  tua  PhUosophia.  Ere  long,  being  with  his  brother 
at  SaUabuiy,  and  preparing  for  a  joom^  to  his  brother  Samuel,  at 
Tiverton,  he  was  recalled  to  Oxford  by  a  message  that  Charles  was 
dying  there  of  a  pleurisy :  setting  off  immediately  upon  this  mournful 
summons^  he  found  him  recovering,  and  Peter  Boehler  with  him. 
Boehler  possessed  one  kind  of  philosophy  in  a  higher  degree  than  his 
friend :  the  singularity  of  their  appearance  and  manner  excited  some 
mockery  from  the  undergraduates,  and  the  German,  who  perceived  that 
Wealey  was  annoyed  by  it  chiefly  on  his  account^  said,  with  a  smile. 
Mi /rater,  non  adhoBret  vetiibus,  "  it  does  not  even  stick  to  our  clothes." 
This  man,  a  person  of  no  ordinary  powers  of  mind,  became  Wesley's 
teacher :  it  is  no  slight  proof  of  his  commanding  intellect,  that  he  was 
listened  to  as  such ;  and  by  him,  **  in  the  hands  of  the  great  God,"  says 
Wesley,  *  I  was  clearly  convinced  of  unbelief,— of  the  want  of  that  £uth 
whereby  alone  we  are  saved."  A  scruple  immediately  occurred  to  him, 
whether  he  ought  not  to  leave  off  preaching, — for  how  could  he  preach 

wbidiwt  can  Jack  of  the  Clod:  HoQM,  needs  be  oonvinoed  that  the  hand  ia 
itriking,  aa  it  ware,  the  hour  of  that  moTed  by  lome  secret,  and  to  v  from 
fbfaies  of  time,  yet  our  reaacm  moat    without,  invlaible  direetkn." 
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to  othen  who  had  not  faith  himself?  Boehler  was  oonsulted  whethO'T 
he  should  leave  it  ofif,  and  answered, ''  By  no  means."  "  But  what  can 
I  preach?"  said  Wesley.  The  Moravian  replied,  **  Preach  faith  tiU  you 
have  it ;  and  then,  becatue  you  have  it,  you  u^  preach  faith."  Aooord- 
ingly  he  hegan  to  preach  this  doctrine,  though,  he  says,  his  soul  started 
hack  from  the  work.^ 

He  had  a  little  hefore  resolved,  and  written  down  the  resolution  as  a 
covenant  with  himself,  that  he  would  use  ahsolute  openness  and  un- 
reserve towards  all  with  whom  he  should  converse;  that  he  would 
lahour  after  continual  seriousness,  not  willingly  indulging  himself  in  any 
the  least  levity  of  hehaviour,  nor  in  laughter,  no,  not  for  a  moment,  and 
that  he  would  speak  no  word,  and  take  no  pleasure,  which  did  not  tend 
to  the  glory  of  GkxL  In  this  spirit  he  hegan  to  exhort  the  hostess  or  the 
servants  at  an  inn,  the  chance  company  with  whom  he  was  set  at  meat^ 
and  the  traveller  with  whom  he  fell  in  on  the  road :  if  a  passing  saluta- 
tion were  exchanged,  a  word  of  religious  exhortation  was  added.  Mr. 
Kinchin,  the  good  minister  of  Dummer,  was  one  of  his  fellow-travellers 
in  a  journey  to  and  from  Manchester ;  and  hecause  they  neglected  to 
instruct  those  who  attended  them  while  they  dined  at  Birmingham, 
Wesley  says  they  were  reproved  for  their  negligence  hy  a  severe  dbower 
of  haiL  No  clamour  having  as  yet  gone  forth  against  the  Methodists, 
the  natural  effect  of  their  unusual  conduct  was  not  disturbed  by  any 
prejudices  or  vulgar  prepossession.  Some  were  attentive,  some  were 
affected,  some  were  unconcerned ;  hut  all  were  astonished.  A  stranger 
hearing  him  address  the  ostler,  followed  him  into  the  house,  and  said, 
**  I  believe  yon  are  a  good  man,  and  I  come  to  tell  you  a  little  of  my 
life : "  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes  all  the  while  he  spoke,  and  the  travellers 
had  good  hope  that  not  a  word  of  their  advice  would  be  lost.  At  another 
place  they  were  served  by  a  gay  young  woman,  who  listened  to  them 
with  utter  indifference ;  however,  when  they  went  away,  **  she  fixed  her 
eyes,  and  neither  moved  nor  said  one  word,  but  appeared  as  much 

1  '*  It  woald  be  difficalt  to  fix  upon  a  freqaent  recurrence  of  flippant  and 
more  interesting  and  instructive  moral  fiituoae  obeenrations,'  it  has  an  awe 
spectacle  than  that  which  is  presented  which  irowns  down  ridicule,  or  kindles 
by  the  progress  of  the  mind  of  the  indignation  at  such  an  intrusion  on 
Founder  of  Methodism,  through  all  its  scenes  so  hallowed.  The  heart  is  not  to 
deep  and  serious  sgitations,  doubts,  be  envied,  whatever  affectation  of  philo- 
difficulties,  hopes,  and  fears,  from  his  sophv  it  may  put  on,  which  can  suffer 
earliest  religious  awakenings,  to  the  itself  to  be  so  far  misled  by  those  minor 
moment  whoi  he  found  that  steulfost  circumstances  of  the  case  which,  by 
peace  which  never  afterwards  forsook  forgetting  times  and  drcumstanoes,  may 
him,  but  gave  serenity  to  his  oounte-  appear  somewhat  singuUur  and  extra- 
nance,  and  cheerfulness  to  his  heart,  to  vagant,  as  to  overlook  those  great  and 
the  last  moment  of  a  prolonged  life.  leading  diaracteristics  of  the  work.'*— 
Even  in  Mr.  Southey's  caricatured  re-  Watson,  p.  10.— [£d.] 
prasmtatioD,    and   in   despite  of  the 
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astonished  as  if  she  had  seen  one  risen  from  the  dead.  A  man  who  sat 
wiih  his  hat  on  while  Mr.  Wesley  said  grace,  changed  countenance  at 
hn  disooorse  daring  dinner,  stole  it  off  his  head,  and  laying  it  down 
hehind  him,  said,  all  they  were  saying  was  true,  bnt  he  had  been  a 
grierons  sinner,  and  not  considered  it  as  he  ought :  now,  with  God's 
heip»  he  would  turn  to  Him  in  earnest.  A  Quaker  fell  in  with  him,  well 
sklUed  in  controversy,  and  "  therefore  sufiBdently  fond  of  it"  After  an 
hour's  discourse,  Wesley  advised  him  to  dispute  as  little  as  possible, 
but  mther  to  follow  after  holiness,  and  walk  humbly  with  his  God. 

Having  returned  to  Oxford,  and  being  at  a  meeting  of  his  religious 
friends,  his  heart  was  so  full  that  he  could  not  confine  himself  to  the 
fonns  of  prayer  which  they  were  accustomed  to  use  at  such  times ;  and 
from  that  time  forth  he  resolved  to  piay  indifferently  with  or  withont 
fonn,  as  the  occasion  and  the  impulse  might  indicate.  Here  he  met 
Peter  Boehler  again ;  and  was  more  and  more  amazed  by  the  account  the 
Horavian  gave  of  the  fruits  of  living  faith,  and  the  holiness  and  happiness 
wherewith,  he  affirmed,  it  was  attended.  The  next  morning  he  began 
his  Greek  Testament^  **  resolving  to  abide  by  the  law  and  the  Testament, 
and  being  confident  that  Grod  would  thereby  show  him  whether  this 
doctrine  was  of  God."  After  a  few  weeks  they  met  once  more  in 
London,  anSl  Wesley  assented  to  what  he  said  of  faith,  but  was  as  yet 
nnable  to  comprehend  how  this  faith  could  be  given  instantaneously  as 
Boehler  maintained ;  for  hitherto  he  had  had  no  conception  of  that  per- 
petual and  individual  revelation  which  is  now  the  doctrine  of  his  sect. 
He  could  not  understand  "  How  a  man  could  aC  once  be  thus  turned 
from  darkness  to  light,  from  sin  and  misery  to  righteousness  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.*'  But  seeing  Boehler  in  a  happier  state  of  mind  than 
himself,  he  regarded  him  as  having  attained  nearer  to  Christian  perfeo- 
•  tion ;  and  the  Moravians,  from  the  hour  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
them,  had  evidently  obtained  a  strong  ascendancy  over  him .  He  searched 
the  Scriptures  ag^iin,  touching  the  difference  between  them,  the  point 
upon  which  he  halted;  and  examiniog  more  particularly  the  Acto 
of  the  Apostles,  he  says,  that  he  was  utterly  astonished  at  finding 
scarcely  any  instances  there  of  other  than  inatantaneoua  conversions. 
**  Scarce  any  other  so  slow  as  that  of  St  Paul,  who  was  three  days  in 
the  pangs  of  the  New  Birth."  Is  it. possible  that  a  man  of  Wesley's 
acuteness  should  have  studied  the  Scriptures  as  he  had  studied  them,  till 
the  age  of  five-and-thirty,  without  conceiving  that  the  conversions  which 
they  record  are  instantaneous  ?  and  is  it  possible  that  he  should  not  now 
have  perceived  that  they  were  necessarily  instantaneous,'  because  they 
were  produced  by  plain  miracles  ? 
His  last  retreat  was,  that  although  the  Almighty  had  wrought  thua 

'  See  Appendix  B,  on  Sodden  Conversions* 
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in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  the  times  were  changed^  and  what  reason 
was  there  for  snppoding  that  he  worked  in  the  same  manner  now? 
*^  Bat,"  he  says,  "  I  was  beat  out  of  this  retreat  too  by  the  concurring 
evidence  of  seTeral  living  witnesses,  who  testified  God  had  thus  wrought 
in  themselves ;  giving  them  in  a  moment  such  a  faith  in  the  blood  of 
his  Son,  as  translated  them  out  of  darkness  into  light,  out  of  sin  and  fear 
into  holiness  and  happiness.  Here  ended  my  disputing,  I  could  now 
only  cry  out,  Lord,  help  thou  my  unbelief ! "  In  afterlife,  when  Wesley 
looked  back  upon  this  part  of  his  progress,  he  concluded  that  he  had 
then  the  &ith  of  a  servant,  though  not  of  a  son.  At  the  time  he  belieTed 
himself  to  be  without  faith ;  Charles  was  angry  at  the  language  which 
he  held,  for  Charles  had  not  kept  pace  with  him  in  these  latter  changes 
of  opinion,  and  told  him  he  did  not  know  what  mischief  he  had  done  by 
talking  thus.  **  And  indeed,*  says  Wesley,  as  if  contemplating  with 
exultation  the  career  which  he  was  to  run,  "  it  did  please  God  to  kindle 
a  fire,  which  I  trust  shall  never  be  eztiDguished.** 

While  he  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  between  forty  and  fifty  persons 
— for  so  many,  including  the  Moravians,  were  now  collected  in  London — 
agreed  to  meet  together  weekly,  and  drew  up  the  fundamental  rules  of 
their  society  *'  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  God  by  St.  James,  and 
by  the  advice  of  Peter  Boehler ; "  in  such  estimation  did  Wesley  at  this 
time  hold  his  spiritual  master.  They  were  to  be  divided  into  several 
bands  or  little  companies,  none  consisting  of  fewer  than  five,  or  more 
than  ten  persons ;  in  these  bands  every  one  in  order  engaged  to  speak  as 
freely,  plainly,  and  concisely  as  he  could,  the  real  state  of  his  heart, 
with  his  several  temptations  and  deliverances  since  the  last  meeting.  On 
Wednesday  evenings,  at  ei^t  o'clock,  all  the  bands  were  to  have  a  con- 
ference, beginning  and  ending  with  hymns  and  prayer.  Any  person  who 
desired  admission  into  this  society  was  to  be  asked  what  were  his  * 
motives,  whether  he  would  be  entirely  open,  using  no  kind  of  reserve, 
and  whether  he  objected  to  any  of  the  rales.  When  he  should  be  pro- 
posed, every  one  present  who  felt  any  objection  to  his  admission,  should 
state  it  fairly  and  fully ;  they  who  were  received  on  trial  were  to  be 
formed  into  distinct  bands,  and  some  experienced  person  chosen  to  assist 
them ;  and  if  no  objection  appeared  to  them  after  two  months,  they 
might  then  be  admitted  into  the  society.  Every  fourth  Saturday  was 
to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  general  intercession ;  and  on  the  Sunday 
sevennight  following,  a  general  love-feast  should  be  held,  from  seven  till 
ten  in  the  evening.  The  last  article  provided  that  no  member  should  be 
allowed  to  act  in  any  thing  contrary  to  any  order  of  the  society,  and  that 
any  person  who  did  not  conform  to  those  orden  after  being  thrice 
admonished,  should  no  longer  be  esteemed  a  member. 

These  rules  were  in  the  spirit  of  the  Moravian  institutions,  for  Wesley 
was  now  united  with  the  Brethren  in  doctrine,  as  &r  as  he  understood 
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ihcir  doefcrinfly  and  well  disposed  to  many  parts  of  their  discipline. 
Chailes  also  now  yielded  to  Peter  Boebler's  commanding  abilities,  and 
was  \ff  him  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  a  fiiith  differing  from  anything 
which  he  had  yet  felt  or  imagined.  The  day  after  be  had  won  this 
▼ietory,  Boehler  left  London  to  embark  for  Georgia.  *'  Oh,  what  a  work  * 
says  Wesley,  **  has  God  begun  since  his  coming  into  England  I  Budi 
a  one  as  shall  never  come  to  an  end  till  Heaven  and  earth  pass  away  1  ** 
So  fully  was  he  possessed  with  a  sense  of  the  important  purt  which  he 
was  to  act)  and  of  the  extensive  influence  which  his  life  and  labours 
would  produce  upon  mankind,  that  these  aspiring  presages  were  recorded 
even  now,  whilst  he  was  in  the  darkest  and  most  unsatisfactory  state  of 
his  ptogress.  In  preaching,  however,  he  was  enabled  to  speak  strong 
wo(dB>  and  his  *'  heart  was  so  enlarged  to  declare  the  love  of  God,*'  that 
it  did  not  surprise  him  to  be  informed  he  was  not  to  preach  again  in 
those  draxohes  where  he  had  given  this  free  utterance  to  the  fulness  of 
his  lieelinga. 

At  this  time  he  addressed  a  remarkable  letter  to  William  Law,  the 
extraordinary  man  whom  he  once  regarded  as  his  spiritual  instructor. 
The  letter  began  in  these  words :  "  It  is  in  obedience  to  what  I  think  to 
be  tiie  call  of  God,  that  I,  who  have  the  sentence  of  death  in  my  own 
soul,  take  npon  me  to  write  to  you,  of  whom  I  have  often  desired  to 
leam  the  first  elements  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  If  you  are  bom  of  God 
yon  will  approve  the  design,  thongh  it  may  be  but  weakly  executed ;  if 
not,  I  shall  grieve  for  you,  not  for  myself.  For  as  I  seek  not  the  praise 
of  men,  so  neither  regard  I  the  contempt  either  of  you  or  any  other." 
With  this  exordium  he  introduced  a  severe  lecture  to  his  discarded 
master.  For  two  years  he  said  he  had  been  preaching  after  the  model 
ci  Mr.  Law's  two  practical  treatises,  and  all  who  heard  had  allowed  that 
the  law  was  great^  wonderful,  and  holy ;  but  when  they  attempted  to 
fulfil  it,  they  found  that  it  was  too  high  for  man,  and  that  by  doing  the 
works  of  the  law  should  no  flesh  living  be  justified,  fie  had  then 
exhorted  to  pray  earnestly  for  grace,  and  use  all  those  other  means  (A 
obtaining  it  which  God  hath  appointed.  Still  he  and  his  hearers  were 
more  and  more  convinced  that  by  this  law  man  cannot  live ;  and  under 
this  heavy  yoke  he  might  have  groaned  till  death,  had  not  a  holy  man, 
to  whom  God  had  lately  directed  him,  answered  his  complaining  at 
once,  by  saying,  "  Believe,  and  thou  tHostXi  be  saved.  Believe  in  the 
L(xd  Jesus  Christ  with  all  thy  heart,  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible 
to  thee.  Strip  thyself  naked  of  thy  own  works  and  thy  own  righteous- 
ness^ and  flee  to  him.* — ^**  Now,  sir,**  continued  Wesley,  ''suffer  me  to 
ask,  how  will  you  answer  it  to  our  common  Lord  that  you  never  gave 
me  this  advioe  ?  Why  did  I  scarcely  ever  hear  you  name  the  name  of 
Christ ;  never  so  as  to  ground  anything  upon  faith  in  his  blood  P  If  you 
say  you  advised  other  things  as  preparatory  to  this,  what  is  this  but 
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laying  a  foundation  below  the  foundation?  is  not  Christ  then  the  First 
as  well  as  the  Last  ?  If  you  say  you  advised  them,  because  yon  knew 
that  I  had  faith  already,  yerily  you  knew  nothing  of -me ;  you  discerned 
not  my  spirit  at  all"  Law  had  given  good  proof  of  his  discernment 
when  he  said  to  tiie  aspirant,  *'  Sir,  I  perceive  you  would  fain  convert 
theworld!" 

'*  I  know  that  I  had  not  faith,"  he  continues ;  ''  unless  the  faith  of  a 
devil,  the  £Edth  of  Judas,  that  speculative,  notional,  airy  shadow  which 
lives  in  the  head,  not  in  the  heart.  But  what  \&  this  to  the  living, 
justifying  iaith,  the  faith  that  cleanses  from  sin?  I  beseech  you,  sir, 
by  the  mercies  of  God,  to  consider  deeply  and  impartially,  whether  the 
true  reason  of  your  never  pressing  this  upon  me,  was  not  this,  that  you 
had  it  not  yourself?**  He  then  warned  him,  on  the  authority  of  Peter 
Boehler,  whom  he  called  a  man  of  Gkxl,  and  whom  he  knew,  he  said,  to 
have  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  his  state  was  a  very  dangerous  one ;  and 
asked  him  whether  his  extreme  roughness,  and  morose  and  sour 
behaviour,  could  possibly  be  the  fruit  of  a  living  faith  in  Christ  ? 

To  this  extraordinary  letter  Law  returned  a  temperate  answer.  "  As 
you  have  written,**  said  he,  *'  in  obedience  to  a  divine  call,  and  in  con- 
junction with  another  extraordinary  good  young  man,  whom  you  know 
to  have  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  I  assure  you,  that  considering  your  letter 
in  that  view,  I  neither  desire  nor  dare  to  make  the  smallest  defence  of 
myself.  I  have  not  the  least  inclination  to  question  your  mission,  nor 
the  smallest  repugnance  to  own,  receive,  reverence,  and  submit  myself 
to  you  both  in  the  exalted  character  to  which  you  lay  claim.  But  upon 
supposition  that  you  had  here  only  acted  by  that  ordinary  light,  which 
is  common  to  good  and  sober  minds,  I  should  remark  upon  your  letter 
as  follows :  How  you  may  have  been  two  years  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  the  two  Practical  Discourses,  or  how  you  may  have  tired  yourself  and 
your  hearers  to  no  purpose,  is  what  I  cannot  say  much  ta  A  holy 
man,  you  say,  taught  you  thus :  Bdieve  and  thou  shaU  he  saved.  BeUeve 
in  the  Lord  Jesua  with  aU  thy  heart,  and  nothing  thaU  be  impoenUe  to 
thee.  Strip  thyself  naked  of  thy  own  works  and  thy  own  righteousness, 
and  flee  to  Eim.  I  am  to  suppose  that  till  you  met  with  this  holy  man 
you  had  not  been  taught  this  doctrine.  Did  you  not  above  two  years 
ago  give  a  new  translation  of  Thomas  k  Kempis?  Will  you  call 
Thomas  to  account,  and  to  answer  it  to  God,  as  you  do  me,  for  not 
teaching  you  that  doctrine  ?  or  will  you  say  tiiat  you  took  upon  3^ou 
to  restore  the  true  sense  of  that  divine  writer,  and  to  instruct  others  how 
they  might  best  profit  by  reading  him,  before  you  had  so  much  as  a 
literal  knowledge  of  the  most  plain,  open,  and  repeated  doctrine  in  his 
book  ?  You  cannot  but  remember  what  value  I  always  expressed  for 
Kempis,  and  how  much  1  recommended  it  to  your  meditations.  You 
have  had  a  great  many  conversations  with  me,  and  I  dare  say  that  yon 
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nerer  was  with  me  for  half  an  hour  without  my  being  large  upon  that 
▼ery  doctrine  which  you  make  me  totally  silent  and  ignorant  of.  How 
far  I  may  have  discerned  yoor  spirit,  or  the  spirit  of  others  that  hava 
ctmTeraed  with  me,  may,  perhaps,  be  more  a  secret  to  you  than  you 
imagine.  But  granting  you  to  be  right  in  the  account  of  your  own 
faith,  how  am  I  chargeable  with  it  ? 

**  I  am  to  suppose  that  after  you  had  been  meditating  npon  an  author 
that,  of  all  others,  leads  us  the  most  directly  to  a  real,  living  £ftith  in 
Jesus  Christ ;  after  you  had  judged  yourself  such  a  master  of  his  senti- 
ments and  doctrines  as  to  be  able  to  publish  them  to  the  world,  with 
directioDS  and  instructions  concerning  such  experimental  divinity ;  that 
years  after  you  had  done  this,  you  had  only  the  faith  of  a  devil  or  Judas, 
an  empty  notion  only  in  your  head ;  and  that  you  were  in  a  state  through 
igmnanoe  that  there  was  any  better  to  be  sought  after ;  and  that  you  were 
in  this  ignorance  because  I  never  directed  or  called  you  to  this  true  faith. 
But,  sir,  as  Eem^ns  and  I  have  both  of  us  had  your  acquaintance  and 
conversation,  so  pray  let  the  fault  be  divided  betwixt  us ;  and  I  shall  be 
content  to  have  it  said  that  I  left  you  in  as  much  ignorance  of  this  faith 
as  he  did,  or  that  you  learnt  no  more  of  it  by  conversing  with  me  than 
with  him.  If  you  had  only  this  faith  till  some  weeks  ago,  let  me  advise 
yon  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  believing,  that  because  you  have  changed 
your  language  or  expressions,  you  have  changed  your  faith.  The  head 
can  as  easily  amuse  itself  with  a  living  and  justifying  faith  in  the' Hood 
iifjema,  as  with  any  other  notion ;  and  the  heart,  which  you  suppose  to 
be  a  place  of  security,  as  being  the  seat  of  self-love,  va  more  deceitful 
than  the  head.  Tour  last  paragraph  concerning  my  sour,  rough 
behaviour,  I  leave  in  its  full  force ;  whatever  you  can  say  of  me  of  that 
kind,  without  hurting  yourself,  will  be  always  well  received  by  me." 

Many  years  afterwaids  Wesley  printed,  and  in  so  doing  sanctioned,  an 
obeervation  of  one  of  his  correspondents,  which  explains  the  difference 
that  now  appeared  to  him  so  frightful  between  his  own  doctrine  and  that 
of  William  Law.  "  Perhaps,"  said  this  writer, "  what  the  best  heathens 
called  Reason,  and  Solomon  Wisdom,  St.  Paul  Grace  in  general,  and 
St.  John  Righteousness  or  Love,  Luther  Faith,  and  Fenelon  Virtue, 
may  be  only  different  expressions  for  one  and  the  self-same  blessing, 
the  light  of  Christ  shining  in  different  degrees  under  different  dispensa- 
tions. ^   Why  then  so  many  words,  and  so  little  charity  exercised  among 

1  Upon  this  point  there  is  a  curious  strip  thmgs  of  mere  words  and  terms, 

coincidence  of  opinion  between  Wesley  and  reduce  notions  to  realities,  there 

and  one  who,  if  they  had  been  oontem-  would  be  found  but  little  difference  (so 

potaries,  would  have  been  a  far  moi-e  far  as  it  respects  man's  understanding) 

formidable  antagonist   than    any  that  between   the  tntellectta  agens  asserted 

ever  grappled  with  him  in  controversy,  by  some  philosophers,  and  the  vniveraal 

"  I  have  often,"   says    South,   "  been  gracsy  or  ixmmon  assistances  of  the 

induced  to  think  that,  if  we  should  but  Spirit,  asserted  by  some  divines  (and 

H 
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Christians,  about  the  particular  term  of  a  blessing  experienoed  more  or 
less  by  all  righteous  men  1"  There  are  sufficient  indications  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  Wesley  reposed  in  this  feeling  of  Catholic  charity, 
to  which  his  heart  always  incUned  him. 

His  brother,  who  had  been  longer  in  acknowledging  the  want  of 
efficient  faith,  attained  it  first.  **  I  received,''  says  Wesley,  "  the  sur- 
prising news  that  he  had  found  rest  to  his  soul.  His  bodily  strength 
(though  it  was  just  after  a  second  return  of  pleurisy)  returned  also  from 
that  hour.  Who  is  so  great  a  God  aa  our  Godl"  He  continued  him- 
self the  three  following  days  under  a  continual  sense  of  sorrow  and 
heaviness.  This  was  his  language :  **  Oh,  why  is  it  l^at  so  greats  so 
wise,  so  holy  a  God  will  use  such  an  instrument  aa  me  I  Lord,  let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead  1  But  wilt  Thou  send  the  dead  to  raise  the  dead  ? 
Yea,  Thou  sendest  whom  Thou  wilt  send,  and  showest  mercy  by  whom 
Thou  unit  show  mercy,  Amen.  Be  it  then  according  to  Thy  will  I  If 
Thou  speak  the  word,  Judas  shall  cast  out  devils."  And  ag»in  he 
thus  expressed  himself :  '*  I  feel  that  I  am  sM  under  sm.  I  know 
that  I  deserve  nothing  but  wrath,  being  fall  of  all  abominations.  All 
my  works,  my  righteousness,  my  prayers,  need  an  atonement  for  them- 
selves. I  have  nothing  to  plead.  God  is  holy ;  I  am  unholy.  God  is  a 
consuming  fire ;  I  am  altogether  a  sinner,  meet  to  be  consumed.  Yet  I 
hear  a  voice — *  Believe,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.  He  that  believeth  is 
passed  firom  death  unto  life.'  Oh,  let  no  one  deceive  us  by  vain  words 
as  if  we  had  already  attained  this  fiuth !  By  its  fruits  we  shall  know. 
Saviour  of  men,  save  us  from  trusting  in  any  thing  but  Thee !  Draw 
us  after  Thee !  Let  us  be  emptied  of  ourselves,  and  then  fill  us  with  all 
peace  and  joy  in  believing,  and  let  nothing  separate  us  from  Thy  love 
in  time  or  eternity."  This  was  his  state  till  Wedoesday,  May  24th,  a 
remarkable  day  in  the  history  of  Methodism,  for  upon  that  day  he  dates 
his  conversion,  ^ — a  point,  say  his  official  biographers,  of  the  utmost 
magnitude,  not  only  with  respect  to  himself  but  to  otheops. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  he  went  very  unwillingly  to  a  society  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  where  one  of  the  assembly  was  reading  Luther's  pte- 

porticalarl J  by  John  Goodwin,  calling  knowing  the  exact  time  of  their  conyei^ 
it  the  Pagan's  debt  and  dowry) ;  and  siaii,  which,  he  thought,  was  with  many 
that  the  assertora  of  both  of  them  aeem  not  possible  to  do.  Who  can  so  soon  be 
to  found  their  several  assertions  upon  aware  of  the  daybreak  or  of  the  spring- 
much  the  same  ground — ^namely,  upon  lug  up  of  the  seed  sown  ?  The  work  of 
their  apprehension  of  the  natural  imp(h  grace  is  better  known  in  its  efiects  than 
tence  of  the  soul  of  man,  immersed  in  in  its  causes.  He  would  sometimes  iUus- 
matter,  to  raise  itself  to  such  spiritual  trate  this  by  that  saying  of  the  blind 
and  sublime  operations,  as  we  find  it  does,  man  to  the  Phariseas,  who  were  so  critical 
without  the  assistance  of  some  higher  in  examining  the  Kooreiy  of  his  sight : 
and  divine  principle." — ^Vol.  iv.  p.  362.  '  This  and  the  other  I  know  not  ooncem- 
^  Philip  Henry  '*  would  blame  those  ing  it ;  but  this  one  thing  I  know,  that 
who  laid  so  much  stress  on  people's  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  1  see."* 
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iaoe  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.  What  followed  is  considered  by  his 
disdpks  as  heing  of  deep  importance ;  it  may  therefore  best  be  given  in 
his  own  words :  ''  About  a  quarter  before  nine,  while  he  was  describing 
the  change  which  God  works  in  the  beart  through  faith  in  Christy  I  felt  ^ 
my  heart  strangely  wanned ;  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone, 
ibr  salvation :  and  an  assurance  was  given  me,  that  He  had  taken  away 
my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  I 
began  to  pray  with  all  my  might  for  those  who  had  in  a  more  especial 
manner  despitefully  used  me  and  persecuted  me.  I  then  testified  openly 
to  all  there  what  I  now  first  felt  in  my  heart.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  the  enemy  suggested, '  This  cannot  be  £etith,  for  where  is  thy  joy  ?' " 
How  many  a  thought  arising  from  that  instinctive  logic  which  is 
grounded  on  common  sense,  has  been  fathered  upon  the  personified 
principle  of  evil  I  ^  Here  was  a  plain  oontradiction  in  terms,~*an  assur- 
ance which  had  not  assured'  him.    He   returned   home^   and  was 


1  "  Few  dirines  have  ever  denied  the 
possibility  of  oor  beooming  aMared  of 
the  fkroor  of  God  in  a  sufficient  degree 
to  gire  sobatantial  comfort  to  the  mind. 
Their  differencei  have  rather  reBpectad 
the  means  bj  which  the  contrite  become 
assured  of  that  change  in  their  relation 
to  Almighty  God,  whom  they  lutve 
offended,  which  in  Scripture  is  ezpreBsed 
by  the  term  'justification/  The  queBti<ki 
has  been  Twhere  the  notion  of  an 
;«iUFBnce  ot  eternal  salvation  has  not 
been  under  diacossion,  and  with  this 
Mr.  Wesley's  opinions  have  no  con- 
nerion),  by  tekat  means  is  the  assurance 
of  IMvine  ^vour  conveyed  to  the  mind  ? 
Some  have  concluded  that  we  obtain  it 
by  inference^  others  by  the  diredt  UsH' 
many  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  mind. 
The  latter  was  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Wesley ;  but  it  was  not  so  held  as  to 
reject  the  oorroboiating  evidence  of 
inference."— Watson,  p.  66.— [Ed.] 

*  *'  This  remark  gives  a  sufficient  in- 
dicatioD  of  his  (Mr.  Southe/s)  religious 
system.  We  are  not  only  told  that  this 
change  firom  doubt  to  confidence,  and 
from  disquiet  to  peace,  was^  in  the 
whole  process,  a  delusion  carried  on  in 
opposition  to  common  sense — which, 
however,  would  occasionally  revolt,  and 
throw  in  its  counter  plea  of  '  instinctive 
logic' — ^bnt  the  ci-dewmt  Sodnian  is 
suSerad  to  come  forth  here  without 
arail.     Mr.  Wesley  referred  his  subse- 


quent visitation  of  doubt  *  to  the  enemy ;' 
but  (according  to  Mr.  Southey)  there 
is  no  such  being:  what  we  nil  his 
temptations  arise  finom  the  'instinctive 
logic  of  conmion  sense ;  *  and  the  tempter, 
with  whom  our  Loid  conflicted  forty 
days — and  the;* god  of  this  world/ 
whose  agency  is  said  by  the  apostle  to 
have  beoi  so  constantly  employed  to 
counteract  the  Gospel — and  'the  devil, 
whom  we  are  to  resist^  that  he  may 
fly  from  us' — and  our  'adversary  the 
devil/  to  whose  wiles  we  are  exhorted 
to  oppose  a  constant  sobriety  and  vigi- 
lance, is,  by  a  true  Sooinian  interpreta- 
tion, resolved  into  a  personification — 
'  the  personified  prind^  of  e^il  1 ' " — 
Watson,  p.  23.--i;ED.] 

*  On  the  entire  question  of  assurance, 
used  to  denote  an  inward  oonsdousness 
of  sin  being  forgiven,  the  reader  will  do 
well  to  peruse  the  entire  Fourth  Section 
of  Mr.  Watson's  Essay,  pp.  58-86.  He 
sums  the  entire  question  up  as  fol- 
lows:— 

« 1.  That  he  (Mr.  Wesley)  had  the 
sanction  of  the  {preatest  divines  of  the 
Reformation,  and  of  the  Chuivh  of 
England,'  for  the  doctrine  of  the  assur- 
ance of  pardon  and  adoption  generally. 

«2.  That  he  might  plead  the  autho- 
rity of  the  greater  number  of  them  for 
the  communication  of  that  assurance  to 
the  mind  by  the  direct  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

h2 
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buffeted  with  temptations;  he  cried  out,  and  tbey  fled  away;  they 
returned  again  and  again.  "  I  as  often  lifted  up  my  eyes,"  he  says»  '*  and 
He  sent  me  help  from  His  holy  place.  And  herein  I  found  the  difference 
between  this  and  my  former  state  chiefly  consisted.  I  was  striving,  yea 
flghting  with  all  my  might  under  the  law,  as  well  as  under  grace :  but 
then  I  was  sometimes,  if  not  often,  conquered ;  now  I  was  always  con- 
queror/* 

Before  Samuel  Wesley  removed  to  Tiverton,  his  house  in  Beanos  Yard 
had  been  a  home  for  John  and  Charles  whenever  they  went  to  London. 
After  his  removal,  a  family  of  the  name  of  Hutton,  who  were  much 
attached  to  him,  desired  that  his  brothers  would  make  the  same  use  of 
their  house,  and  accordingly  Charles  went  there  on  his  return  from 
Geoi^gia,  and  John  also.  When,  however,  they  were  proceeding  fast  to- 
wards the  delirious  stage  of  enthusiasm,  Charles  chose  to  take  up  his 
quarters  with  a  poor  brazier  in  little  Britain,  that  the  brazier  might  help 
him  forward  in  his  conversion.  A  few  days  after  John  also  had  been 
converted,  as  he  termed  it,  when  Mr.  Hutton  had  finished  a  sermon. 


*<  3.  That  his  mind  was  too  discrim- 
inatiDg  not  to  perceive  that,  in  the 
.scheme  of  assurance  by  inference  from 
moral  chanees  onlj,  there  was  a  total 
neglect  of  the  offices  explicitlj  ascribed 
-to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament, 
tmd  which  on  this  sdieme  are  anneoes- 
.«ary,  viz.,  that  of  bearing  witness  with 
the  spirits  of  believers  that  they  are 
the  children  of  God ;  that  of  the  Spirit 
of  adoption,  by  which  they  call  God 
Father  in  that  special  sense  in  which 
it  is  correlative  to  that  sonship  which 
we  obtain  only  by  a  justifying  faith  in 
Christ ;  and  that  of  a  Comforter,  pro- 
-miscd  to  the  disciples  to  abide  with 
them  <for  ever/  that  their  *  joy  might 
be  full.' 

**  4.  That  in  the  scheme  of  inferential 
assurance,  when  stated  in  a  way  meet 
-accordant  with  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  mind,  the  doctrine  of  his 
direct  agency  in  producing  love,  and 
peace,  and  joy,  is  implied ;  and  he  felt, 
therefore,  that  it  ought  to  be  fully 
avowed  and  taught,  both  as  a  less 
ambiguous  method  of  statmg  the  doc- 
trine, and  because  the  sense  of  several 
important  passages  of  Scripture  are 
more  fully  expressed  by  it,  and  all  the 
offices  ascribed  in  them  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  acknowledged. 


<*5.  That  his  own  experience,  and 
the  experience  of  thousands  within  his 
own  knowledge,  had  given  confirmation 
to  his  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration  on  this  subject.  They  had 
mourned  as  penitents ;  they  had  sought 
for  forgiveness  through  the  merits  of 
the  divine  atonement;  the  burden  of 
their  sins  had  been  removed  ;  they  had 
•  love,  and  peace,  and  joy ;  *  they  were 
able  to  repose  with  filial  confidence 
upon  God.  Nor  was  this  a  transient 
emotion;  it  was  'the  permanent  sun- 
shine of  the  breast ;  *  it  was  not  afiected 
by  outward  troubles  of  life;  it  was 
unshaken  in  sickness,  and  unquenched 
in  death.  All  this,  with  Mr.  Southey, 
is  enthusiasm  ;  but  it  waa  so  connected 
with  a  holy  life,  and  a  Christian  temper, 
and  with  works  of  charity  and  piety ; 
it  was  so  uniform  in  those  who  expe- 
rimoed  it,  and  so  eminently  connected 
with  *  gentleness,  goodness,  meekness, 
faith,  and  temperance ; '  and,  in  a  word, 
looked  so  mudi  like  a  better  principle, 
and  assimilated  so  nearly  with  what  is 
described  in  the  Word  of  God  as  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  and  as  <  pure  and 
undefiled  religion,'  that  Mr.  Wesley 
.  .  .  could  not  but  believe  it  and  teach 
it."— Watson,  pp.  83-85.— [Ed.] 
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wliich  he  wm  reading  on  a  Sunday  evening  to  his  family  and  hia  guesta, 
John  stood  up,  and  to  their  utter  astonishment  assured  them  that  he  had 
never  been  a  Christian  till  within  the  last  five  days;  that  he  was 
perfectly  certain  of  this,  and  that  the  only  way  for  them  to  becomo 
ChristiaDB  was  to  believe  and  confess  that  they  were  not  so  now.  Hutton, 
who  was  exceedingly  surprised  at  such  a  speech,  only  replied,  **  Have  a 
care,  Mr.  Wesley,  how  you  despise  the  benefits  received  by  the  two 
sacraments  P  But  when  he  repeated  the  assertion  at  supper,  in  Mrs. 
Hntton*8  presence,  she  made  answer  with  female  readiness,  **  If  you 
were  not  a  Christian  ever  since  I  knew  you,  you  were  a  great  hypocrite, 
for  yoa  nsade  us  all  believe  you  were  one."  He  replied,  "  that  when  we 
had  renounced  eveiything  but  faith,  and  then  got  into  Christ,  then  and 
uot  till  then  had  we  any  reason  to  believe  we  were  Christians."  Mr. 
Button  asked  him,  '*  If  &ith  only  was  necessary  to  save  us,  why  did  our 
Saviour  give  us  his  divine  sermon  on  the  mount?"  But  Wesley 
answered,  **  That  was  the  letter  that  kOUthr  "Hold,**  said  his  anta- 
gonist ^  you  seem  not  to  know  what  you  say  :  are  our  Lord's  words  the 
letter  that  killethr 

But  it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  cure  a  fever  by  reasoning  with  the 
patient^  as  to  have  made  Wesley  at  this  time  doubt  the  soundness  of  his 
new  opinions.  He  bad  just  been  abridging  the  life  of  Mt.  Haliburton : 
*'  My  son,*'  says  Mrs.  Hutton,  in  a  letter  to  Samuel  Wesley,  '*  designed 
to  print  it^  to  show  the  experience  of  that  holy  man  of  indwelling,  &c 
Mr.  Hutton  and  I  have  forbidden  him  to  be  concerned  in  handing  such 
books  into  the  world  ;  but  if  your  brother  John  or  Charles  think  it  will 
tend  to  promote  God's  glory,  they  will  soon  convince  my  son  that  Qod's 
glory  is  to  be  preferred  to  his  parents'  commands."  It  was  a  very  great 
affliction  to  them,  she  said,  to  see  their  two  children  drawn  into  these 
wild  notions  by  their  gieat  opinion  of  Mr.  John's  sanctity  and  judg- 
ment. She  supposed  that  Mr.  John  was  about  to  visit  his  brother  at 
Tiverton ;  and  iif  his  brother  could  then  either  confine  or  convert  him, 
it  would  be  a  great  charity  to  many  other  honest,  well-meaniug,  simple 
souls,  as  well  as  to  her  children.  When  he  knew  his  behaviour,  he 
certainly  would  not  think  him  **  a  quite  right  man ;"  and  unless  some 
stop  could  be  put  to  his  extravagance  in  exhorting  people  to  disregard 
all  teaching  but  by  such  a  spirit  as  came  in  dreams  to  some,  and  in 
visions  to  others,  the  mischief  which  he  would  do  wherever  he  went, 
among  ignorant  but  well-meaning  Christians,  would  be  very  great.  She 
described  her  son  as  good-humoured,  very  undesigning,  and  sincerely 
honest ;  but  of  weak  judgment,  and  so  fitted  for  any  delusion.  He  had 
been  ill  of  a  fever,  and  so  many  of  these  fancied  saints  gathered  about 
him,  that  she  expected  his  weak  brain  would  have  been  quite  turned. 

To  this  letter,  which  represented  a  real  and  by  no  means  a  light  afflic- 
tion, Samuel  Wesley  returned  such  an  answer  as  might  have  beei» 
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expected  from  a  good  and  religions  man  of  sound  judgment.  ''  Falling 
into  enthusiasm,"  said  he,  ''  is  being  lost  with  a  witness ;  and  if  you 
are  troubled  for  two  of  your  children,  you  may  be  sure  I  am  so  for  two 
whom  I  may  in  some  sense  call  mine^  who,  if  once  turned  that  way,  will 
do  a  world  of  mischief,  much  more  than  even  otherwise  they  would  have 
done  good,  since  men  are  much  easier  to  be  led  into  evil  than  from  it. 
What  Jack  means  by  his  not  being  a  Christian  till  last  month,  I  under- 
stand not.  Had  he  never  been  in  covenant  with  God?  'Then,'  as 
Mr.  Hutton  observed, '  baptism  was  nothing.'  Had  he  totally  apostatized 
from  it?  I  dare  say  not :  and  yet  he  must  either  be  unbaptized  or  an 
apostate,  to  make  his  words  true.  Perhaps  it  might  come  into  his 
crown  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin  unrepented  of,  and  had  long 
lived  in  such  a  course.  This  I  do  not  believe  ;  however,  he  must  answer 
for  himself.  But  where  is  the  sense  of  reqidring  everybody  else  to 
confess  that  of  themselves,  in  order  to  commence  Christians?  Must 
they  confess  it  whether  it  be  so  or  no  ?  Besides,  a  sinful  course  is  not 
an  abolition  of  the  covenant ;  for  that  very  reason  because  it  is  a  breach 
of  it.    If  it  were  not,  it  would  not  be  "broken, 

"  Renouncing  everything  but  faith  may  be  every  evU,  as  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil :  this  is  a  very  orthodox  sense,  but  no  great 
discovery.  It  may  mean  rejecting  all  merit  of  our  own  good  works. 
What  Protestant  does  not  do  so  ?  Even  Bellarmine  on  his  death-bed  is 
said  to  have  renounced  all  merits  but  those  of  Christ  If  this  renouncing 
Tegards  good  works  in  any  other  sense,  as  being  unnecessary,  or  the  like, 
it  is  wretchedly  wicked:  and  to  call  our  Saviour's  words  the  letter  that 
letUeth,  is  no  less  than  blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man.  It  is  mere 
Quakerism,  making  the  outward  Christ  an  enemy  to  the  Christ 
within." 

Having  then  noticed  some  ravings  which  Mrs.  Hutton  had  repeated 
to  him,  and  which,  he  said,  looked  like  downright  madness,  he  says, 
'<I  do  not  hold  it  at  all  unlikely  that  perpetual  intenseness  of  thought^ 
and  want  of  sleep,  may  have  disordered  my  brother.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  Quakers'  introversion  of  thought  has  ended  in  madness  :  it  is 
a  studious  stopping  of  every  thought  as  fast  as  it  arises,  in  order  to 
receive  the  Spirit.  I  wish  the  canting  fellows  had  never  had  any 
followers  among  us,  who  talk  of  indwellings,  experiences,  getting  into 
Christy  &C.,  &C. ;  as  I  remember  assurances  '  used  to  make  a  great 

1  Mn .  HattoQ  nyi  !a  one  of  her  Charles  were  beholden  to  him  for  the 

letters,  "  Your  brothers  are  mach  more  means  of  their  education. 

.  obligated  to  you  than  manj  childi^n  are  '  It  is  onlj  fair  to  place  upon  record 

to  their  parents ;  yon  doing  for  them  as  here,   that,  according  to  Mr.  Wesley's 

A  most  kind  and  judicioos  pan^nt,  when  view,  the  assurance  of  which  he  always 

yon  had  not  the  same  obligation." — ^It  speaks  *'  as,  in  his  view,  the  only  source 

ieems  probable    that   both  John  and  of  religions  peace  and  joy,  and  frithoat 
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noise,  which  were  carried  to  such  a  length,  that  (as  far  as  nonsense  can 
be  understood)  they  rose  to  fruition ;  in  utter  defiance  of  Christian  hope, 
since  the  question  is  unanswerable,  What  a  man  hath,  why  does  he  yet 
hope  for  ?  But  I  will  believe  none,  without  a  miracle,  who  shall  pretend 
to  be  rapt  up  into  the  third  heaven.  I  hope  your  son,"  he  continues, 
**-  does  not  think  it  as  plainly  revealed  that  he  shall  print  an  enthusiastic 
book  as  it  is  that  he  shall  obey  his  father  and  his  mother.  Suppose  it 
w^ie  never  so  excellent,  can  that  supersede  your  authority  ?  God  deliver 
us  from  visions  that  shall  make  the  law  of  God  vain !  I  pleased  myself 
with  the  expectation  of  seeing  Jack ;  but  now  that  is  over,  and  I  am 
afraid  of  it.  I  know  not  where  to  direct  to  him,  or  where  he  is.  I 
heartily  pray  God  to  stop  the  progress  of  this  lunacy .** 

Before  this  letter  was  written  John  had  left  England.  After  his  new 
birth,  he  had  continued  about  a  fortnight  in  heaviness,  because  of  mani- 
fold temptations, — ^in  peaces  but  not  in  joy.  A  letter  which  he  received 
perplexed  him,  because  it  maintained  that  ''  no  doubting  could  consist 
with  the  least  degree  of  true  £uth ;  that  whoever  at  any  time  felt  any 
doubt  or  fear,  was  not  weak  in  faith,  but  had  no  faith  at  all ;  and  that 
none  had  any  Duth  till  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  had  made  him  wholly 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  B^ging  Grod  to  direct  him,  he 
opened  his  Testament,  and  his  eye  fell  upon  that  passage  where 
St  Paxil  speaks  of  babes  in  Christ,  who  were  not  able  to  bear  strong 
meat^  yet  he  says  to  them,  '*  Ye  are  God's  building ;  ye  are  the  temple 
of  God."  Surely  then,  he  reasoned,  these  men  had  some  degree  of 
faith,  tiiough  it  is  plain  their  faith  was  but  weak.  His  mind,  however, 
ooukl  not  bear  to  be  thus  sawn  asunder,  as  he  calls  it;  and  he 
determined  to  visit  the  Moravians  at  Hermhut,  in  the  hope  that,  "  con- 
versing with  those  holy  men,  who  were  themselves  living  witnesses  of 
the  full  power  of  faith,  and  yet  able  to  bear  with  those  that  are  weak, 
would  be  a  means  of  so  estabUsl^ng  his  soul,  that  he  might  go  on  from 
faith  to  faith,  and  from  strength  to  strength." 

which  sudiaflTectioiis  cannot  be  produced  longing  to  his  adopted  children,— a 
by  religion,  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  consciousness  that  we  are  inwardly  con- 
immediately  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  formed,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  the 
Before, however, our 'rational 'religion-  image  of  his  Son,  and  that  we  walk 
ists,  headed  by  Mr.  Sonthey,  open  the  before  him  in  jostice,  mercy,  and  truth, 
full  cry  of  enihasiasm  upon  this  vene-  doing  the  things  which  are  pleasing  in 
rable  man,  it  is  right  to  remind  them  his  sight.'  The  manner  in  which  he 
that  he  never  failed  to  connect  this  here  connects  the  testimony  of  the 
doctrine  with  another,  which,  on  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  testimony  of  oar 

aothority  of   St    Paul,  he  calls  the     own  spirit cannot  justly  be 

witness  of  our  own  spirit,  *  the  con-  overiooked,  if  justice  is  to  be  done  to 

scioosness  of  having  received,  in  and  by  Mr.  Wesley's  opinions." — Watson,  pp. 

the  Spirit  of   adoption,    the    tempers  67,  68. 
mentioned  in  the  word  of  God  as  be- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THB  KOBAYIAKB. — ^WESLEY  IN  GEBICANT. 

Fkw  religions  oommunities  may  look  back  upon  their  history  with  so 
much  satisfiBU^tioQ  as  the  United  Brethren.  In  the  ninth  century 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Bohemia,  from  Grreeoe.  When  Bohemia 
was  united  to  the  empire  by  Otho  L,  the  people  were  brought  under  the 
yoke  of  Home,  and  compelled  to  receive  a  liturgy  which  they  did  not 
understand.  Their  first  king,  Wratislas,  remonstrated  against  this,  and 
entreated  the  Pope  that  the  church  service  might  continue  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  language  ^  of  the  country.  The  Pope  replied,  "  Dear  son, 
know  that  we  can  by  no  means  grant  your  request ;  for  having  frequently 
searched  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  have  there  discovered  that  it  has 
pleased,  and  still  pleases.  Almighty  God  to  direct  his  worship  to  be  con- 
ducted in  hidden  language,  that  not  every  one,  especially  the  simple, 
might  understand  it.  For  if  it  were  performed  in  a  manner  altogether 
intelligible,  it  might  easily  be  exposed  to  contempt ;  or  if  imperfectly 
understood  by  half-learned  persons,  it  might  happen  that  by  hearing  and 
contemplating  the  word  too  frequently,  errors  might  be  engendered  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  which  could  not  be  easily  eradicated.  There- 
fore what  your  people  ignorantly  require  can  in  nowise  be  conceded  to 
them ;  and  we  now  forbid  it  by  the  power  of  Grod  and  his  holy  apostle 
Peter."  The  Papacy  prevailed,  because  it  was  supported  by  the  secular 
power ;  but  many  still  retained  the  custom  of  their  fathers  ;  and  when 
same  of  the  Waldenses  sought  refuge  from  persecution  in  Bohemia,  they 
found  people  who,  if  not  in  fellowship  with  them,  were  disposed  to 
receive  their  doctrines.  The  ground  was  thus  ready  for  the  seed  when 
Wickliffe*8  writings  were  introduced:  those  writings  produced  a 
more  immediate  effect '  there  than  they  did  in  Engbmd;  and  Bohemia 

1  The  Bohemians  pleaded  a  miracle  omam  lingua  confiteaiur  eum"    And 

in  support  of  the  privilege  which  they  the  Pope,  says  the  legend,  in  obedience 

claimed  of  having  divine  service  per-  to   the  text  which  was  thus  divinely 

formed  in  their  own  tongue.    Thev  had  quoted,  acceded  to  the  petition  of  the 

requested  permission  from  Pope  Nicholas,  Bohemians. — Dubravios,  p.  26. 
through  the  first  preachers  of  Chris-        *  Their  knowledge  of  the  Scripture 

tianity  in  that  country,  Methodius  and  was  one  of  the  causes  which  their  ene- 

Cyrillus,  who  undertook  the  commission  mies  assigned  for  their  heresy.     Tertta 

without  the  slightest  hope  of  succeeding  eauaa  eat,  quia  Nomun  Testamenttan  et 

in  it, — ^indeed,  in  the  expectation  that  Vetus  vutgariter  transtulenmt,  et  tic 

they  should  subject  themselves  to  the  dooent  et  diaaunt.     Vidi  et  audici  rustv' 

scorn  of  the  Sacred  College.    But  when  cwn  idiotam^  qui  lob  redtavit  de  verbo 

the  matter    was    propounded   in   that  ad  verbum,  et  plures  o/ios  qui  Novum 

College^  a  voice    was    heard,    saying,  Teetamentum  totum  sciverunt  perfecte. 

**  Ornnia  epiritue  laudet  Dominum,  ^  But,  according  to  this  writer's  account^ 
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gave  to  reformed  religion,  in  HnBs  the  firsts  and  in  Jerome,  the  most 
illostrioas  of  its  martyrs. 

^^he  story  of  the  religious  war  which  ensued  ought  to  he  written  in  a 
popular  form,  and  read  in  all  countries :  no  portion  of  history  exem- 
plifies more  strikingly  the  impolicy  of  persecution,  the  madness  of  fima- 
tidam,  and  the  crimes  and  the  consequences  of  anarchy.  And  these 
awful  lessons  would  he  rendered  more  impressive  by  the  heroic  circum- 
stances with  which  they  are  connected;  for  greater  intrepidity  was 
never  displayed  than  by  those  peasants  who  encountered  armed 
enemies  with  no  better  weapons  than  their  flails;  and  the  modern 
science  of  fortification  may  be  traced  to  that  general  who,  after  he  had 
lost  his  only  eye  in  battle,  continued  to  lead  his  devoted  troops  to 
victory ;  and  who,  with  his  dying  breath,  ordered  that  a  drum  should 
be  made  of  his  skin :  '*  the  sound  of  it,"  he  said,  <'  would  put  the  Ger- 
mans to  flight.**  This  struggle  for  reformation  was  made  too  soon ; 
that  under  the  Elector  Palatine  too  late.  His  feeble  attempt  at  main- 
taining the  kingdom  to  which  be  was  elected,  ended  in  the  loss  of  his 
hereditary  dominions :  his  paternal  palace,  which  for  beauty  of  struc- 
ture and  situation  has  rarely  been  equalled,  was  destroyed,  and  at  this 
day  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  impressive  of  aU  modern  ruins :  his  family 
became  wanderers,  but  his  grandson  succeeded  to  the  British  throne, 
and  that  succession  secured  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  Britain. 
Bohemia  paid  dearly  for  this  final  struggle ;  her  best  blood  was  shed  by 
the  executioner,  and  her  freedom  was  extinguished. 

The  persecution  that  followed  was  deliberately  planned  and  effected. 
The  Protestant  clergy  were  banished,  first  from  Prague,  and  what  till 
now  had  been  the  free  cities — soon  from  the  whole  kingdom.  After  a 
short  interval,  the  nobles  of  the  same  persuasion  were  subjected  to  the 
same  sentence,  and  their  estates  confiscated.  The  common  people  were 
forbidden  to  follow,  for  the  law  regarded  them  as  belonging  to  the  soil 
Among  the  exiled  preachers  was  John  Amos  Comenius,'  once  well 
known  in  schools  by  his  Jcmua  Lingtuirum  Reterata^  notorious  in  his 
day  for  accrediting  the  dreams  of  certain  crazy  enthusiasts,  but  most  to 

tbey  made  some  eztraordiDary  bhmdera  every  one  is  indebted  to  his /onua)  could 

in  their  trsuslation.  In  the  first  chapter  carry  it,  was  agreed  withal  by  our  Mr. 

of  St.  John,  for  instance,  he  says,  sut,  Winthrop,  in  his   travels  through  the 

id  est  porci,  ewn  non  recepenmt ;  sui  Low  Countries,  to  come  over  into  New 

dioentes,  id  est  sues.    This  is  not  credi-  England,  and  illuminate  this  (Harward) 

ble  upon  such  testimony. — De  Walden-  College  and  country  in  the  quality  of  a 

sibuB,  apud  Scriptores  rerum  Bohemica-  President :  but  the  solicitations  of  the 

nan,  p.  222.  Swedish  ambassador  diverting  him  ano- 

1  "  That  brave  old  man,  Johannes  ther  way,  that  incomparable  Moravian 

Amos  Comenius,  the  &me  of   whose  became    not    an    American.*' — Cotton 

worth  hath  been  trumpeted  as  far  as  Mather's  *  Magnalia,'  b.  iv.  p.  128. 
more  than   three  languages  (whereas 
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be  remembered  for  the  part  which  he  bore  in  the  histoxy  of  the  Mora- 
vian church.  Being  harboured  by  a  noble,  he  continued  to  yisit  his 
congregation  at  Fulnek,^  till  the  nobles  were  banished  ;  then,  takih^ 
with  him  a  part  of  his  flock,  he  emigrated  through  Silesia  into  Poland. 
When  they  reached  the  mountains  on  the  confines,  he  looked  back 
upon  his  country,  which  he  was  about  to  leave  for  ever,  and  falling 
on  his  knees,  his  companions  kneeling  and  weeping  with  him,  he 
prayed  that  God  would  not  utterly  remove  his  Qospel  from  Bohemia, 
but  still  reserve  to  himself  a  seed.  A  hundred  years  afterwaids  that 
prayer  was  inscribed  within  the  ball  of  the  Bohemian  churdi-steeple  at 
Berlin,  when  it  was  regarded  as  a  prophecy  that  had  been  acoom- 
plished« 

At  a  synod  held  at  Lissa  in  1632,  Comenius  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  the  dispersed  brethren  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  During  the 
thirty  years'  war  he  lived  in  a  state  of  high  excitement  and  turbulent 
hope,  till  disappointment  aud  age  brought  with  them  more  wisdom, 
and  a  more  contented  reliance  upon  Providence.  He  then  found  a 
melancholy  consolation  in  recording  the  history  and  discipline  of  a 
ohurdh  wlddi  he  believed  would  die  with  him ;  and  he  dedicated  this 
book  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  as  a  precious  legacy  to  the 
Church  of  England,  to  use  it  according  to  their  own  pleasure,  and  pre- 
serve it  as  a  deposit  for  the  posterity  of  the  brethren.  ^  Tou,"  said  he, 
''have  just  cause  indeed  to  love  her,  even  when  dead,  who,  whilst  yet 
lining,  went  before  yon  in  her  good  examples  of  fistith  and  patience. 
God  himself,  when  he  took  away  and  laid  waste  his  people's  land,  city, 
temple,  because  of  their  unthuikfulness  for  his  blessings.  He  would 
still  have  the  basis  of  the  altar  to  be  left  in  its  place,  upon  which,  after 
ages,  when  they  should  be  returned  to  themselves  and  to  God,  they 
might  build  again.  If,  then,  by  the  grace  of  God,  there  have  been 
found  in  us  (as  wise  men  and  godly  have  sometimes  thought)  anything 
true,  anything  honourable,  anything  just,  anything  pure,  anything  to 
be  bved  and  of  good  report,  and  if  any  virtue  and  any  praise,  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  may  not  die  with  us  when  we  die ;  and  at  least,  that 
the  very  foundations  be  not  buried  in  the  rubbish  of  present  ruins,  so 
that  the  generationa  to  come  should  not  be  able  to  tell  where  to  find 
them.  And  indeed  this  care  is  taken,  and  provision  is  made  on  this 
behalf  by  this  our  trust  entrusted  in  your  hands.'' 

Comenius  comforted  himself  by  thinking  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
events  which  he  had  lived  to  witness,  the  Gospel  would  pass  away  from 

1"  The  inhabitants  of  this  little  town  to  preach,  bnt  it  is  still  called  Zhor, 

still  speak  of  him  as  the  last  minister  of  the  Assembly,  or  the  Afaeting-house.*' 

the  Picards,  and  as  a  wise  and  learned  Cranz's '  History  of  the  Bretfazoi,'  tnna- 

man.    A  hospital  has  been  erected  on  lated  by  Latrobe,  p.  93. 
the  site  of  the  bouse  in  which  he  used 
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Christendom  to  otber  natioiu,  *'  that  so,  as  it  was  long  i^,  our  stum- 
bling  might  be  the  enriching  of  the  worid,  and  onr  diminishing  the 
riches  of  the  Gentiles.  The  consideration,"  added  he,  "of  this  so 
mnch  to  be  admired  eternal  PiOTidence  doth  gently  allay  the  grief 
whioh  I  have  taken  by  reason  of  the  min  of  the  church  of  my  native 
conntry}  of  the  govenmient  of  which  (so  long  as  she  kept  her  station) 
the  laws  are  here  described  and  set  forth  in  view;  even  myself,  alas  1 
being  the  very  last  superintendent  of  all,  am  fain,  before  your  eyes,  0 
ChuicfaesI  to  shut  the  door  after  me." 

He  wasy  however,  induced,  by  the  only  other  surviving  bishop  of  the 
biethren,  to  assist  in  consecrating  two  successors,  that  the  episcopal 
sQooessioai  among  them  might  not  be  broken :  one  of  these  was  his 
scEL-inrlaw,  Peter  Figulus  Jablonsky,  who  was  consecrated  for  the 
Bohemian  branch,  in  apem  ctmtira  9pemy  in  hope  against  all  expectataon, 
that  that  branch  might  be  restored. 

Before  his  banishment,  Gomenins  had  been,  minister  of  the  little  town 
of  Fuhiek,  in  the  margravate  of  Moravia;  there  he  was  long  remem- 
berod  with  veneration,  and  there,  and  in  the  surrounding  village,  the 
doctrines  which  he  had  so  sedulously  inculcated  were  cherished  in 
secret  Ihe  brethxeo,  though  compelled  to  an  outward  conformity 
with  the  Bomish  establishment,  met  together  privately,  preserved  a 
kind  of  domestic  discipline,  and  when  the  rinsing  of  the  cup,  which  for 
a  while  had  been  allowed  them,  was  withheld,  they  administered  the 
communion  among  themselves :  the  magistrates  knew  these  things,  and 
sometimes  interfered,  and  punished  such  iniiactions  of  the  law  as  were 
complained  of  with  fine  and  imprisonment;  but  the  government  had 
leamt  wisdom  and  moderation  from  experience,  and  was  averse  from 
any  vioient  persecution,  relying  upon  length  of  lame  and  worldly  oonve- 
nienoes  for  producing  a  perfect  conformity  to  the  dominant  church. 
From  time  to  time  such  of  the  brethren  as  could  find  means  of  removal 
fled  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  into  the  Protestant  parts  of  Qermany, 
and  in  this  way  a  silent  but  considerable  emigration  took  place  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  One  of  these  emigrants,  by  name  Christian  David,  and  by 
trade  a  caxpenter,  and  becoming  zealous  for  the  faith  of  his  fatlwrs,  and 
the  increase  of  true  religion,  endeavoured  to  procure  a  safe  establish- 
ment for  such  of  his  brethren  as  might  be  desirous  of  following  his 
example,  and  shaking  the  dust  of  their  intolerant  coimtry  from  their 
fe^  to  settle  in  a  land  where  they  might  enjoy  their  own  form  of  wor- 
ship. By  his  means  application  was  made,  through  two  reformed 
clergymen,  to  Niklaas  Ludwig,  Count  of  Zinzendorf. 

Coont  Zinzendorf  then  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  was  a  Saxon 

nobleinan  of  great  ardour  and  eccentricity.    His  mind  had  received  a 

I        strong  religions  bias  fzom  early  eduoation  under  his  grandmother,  and 
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being  then  placed  under  the  care  of  Professor  Franke,  the  Pietist,  at 
Halle,  that  good  man  inoculated  with  enthusiasm  a  more  fiery  disposition 
than  his  own.  Already  when  a  boy  he  had  formed  religious  societies ; 
already  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  vow  to  labour  for  the  conversion  of 
tiie  heathen,  not  in  his  own  person,  but  by  enabling  others  who  should 
be  well  qualified  thus  to  devote  themselves.  If  his  relations  would  have 
aillowed  him  he  would  have  entered  into  holy  orders  at  this  early  age ; 
and  when  prevented  from  this  design,  he  purchased  the  lordship  of 
Bertholdsdorf^  in  Lusatia,  meaning  there  to  pass  his  life  in  retirement. 
He  was,  however,  induced  by  his  grandmother  to  accept  an  office  in  the 
Saxon  government.  To  this  personage  Christian  David's  application  was 
made  known :  he  replied,  that  the  emigrants  might  come  when  they 
pleased ;  he  would  endeavour  to  provide  for  them  a  place  where  they 
should  not  be  molested ;  and  meantime  would  receive  them  at  Bertholds- 
dorf.  Accordingly,  ten  persons  from  the  village  of  Schlen,  in  Moravia, 
set  ofif  for  this  asylum,  under  Christian  David's  guidance.  On  their 
arrival  it  was  thought  better  that  they  should  settle  in  some  spot  by 
themselves  than  in  the  village,  and  the  count's  major-domo,  a  man  who 
took  a  religious  interest  in  their  behalf,  led  them  to  a  place  where  it  was 
intended  they  should  build.  It  was  a  piece  of  ground  near  a  hill  called 
the  Hutberg,  or  Watch  Hill,  on  the  high  road  to  Zittau :  the  site  had 
little  to  recommend  it ;  it  was  overgrown  with  brakes  and  brambles ;  it 
was  boggy,  so  that  waggons  frequently  stuck  fast  there ;  and  there  was 
a  want  of  water.  Heitz,  the  major-domo,  had  gone  there  twice  before 
sunrise,  to  observe  the  rising  of  the  vapours,  and  infer  from  thence  in 
what  purt  a  well  might  be  dug  with  most  likelihood  of  success ;  and  on 
these  occasions  he  had  prayed  fervently  that  the  measures  for  the  benefit 
of  these  poor  fagitives  might  be  successful,  and  had  resolved  that  he 
would  build  the  first  house  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  When  they  came 
to  the  ground,  one  of  the  women  objected  to  it^  and  asked  where  they 
were  to  get  water  in  that  wilderness :  they  would  rather  have  settled 
in  the  village.  Christian  David,  however,  saw  what  conveniences  there 
were  for  building  on  the  spot,  and  striking  his  axe  into  one  of  the  trees, 
exclaimed,  '*  Here  hath  the  sparrow  found  an  house,  and  the  swallow  a 
nest  for  herself,  even  thine  altars,  0  Lord  of  hosts  I "  So  they  began 
their  work  without  assistance,  but  cheerfully  and  iiill  of  hope. 

The  count's  grandmother.  Lady  Oersdorf,  who  resided  near,  at  Hennere- 
dorf,  sent  them  a  cow,  that  the  children  might  not  want  milk.  The 
first  tree  was  felled  on  the  17th  of  June,  1722,  and  on  the  7th  of  October 
they  entered  their  first  house.  "May  God  bless  the  work,"  said  the 
major-domo,  in  the  report  which  he  transmitted  to  his  master,  "accord- 
ing to  his  lovingkindness,  and  grant  that  your  excellency  may  build  a 
city  on  the  Watch  Hill  (JhiXherg)^  which  may  not  only  stand  under  the 
Lord's  guardianship,  but  where  all  the  inhabitants  may  stand  upon  the 
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watch  of  the  Lord  I  **  (fferm  Eut,)  In  allusion  also  to  the  name  of  the 
grcmndy  he  preached  at  the  dedication  of  the  house  upon  this  text  from 
Isaiah :  "  I  will  set  watchmen  upon  thy  walls,  0  Jerusalem  I  which  shall 
nerer  hold  their  peace  day  nor  night :  ye  that  make  mention  of  the  Loid 
keep  not  silence,  and  give  him  no  rest  till  he  estahlish,  and  till  he  make 
Jerusalem  a  pnuse  in  the  eartlu"  From  these  circumstances  the  settle- 
ment which  was  thus  formed  obtained  the  well-known  name  of  Hermhut, 
the  watch  of  the  Lord. 

Zinzendorf  mesntime  took  little  thought  of  these  transactions,  for  he 
was  engaged  in  wooing  and  wedding  the  Countess  Erdmuth  Dorothea 
Beuss.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  as  he  was  taking  his  lady  to  Henneis- 
dorf^  he  saw  from  the  road,  equally  to  his  surprise  and  satisfaction,  a 
house  in  the  wood,  upon  which  he  stopped,  went  in  to  bid  the  Morayians 
welcome,  and  fell  on  his  knees  with  them  and  prayed.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  took  possession  of  the  mansion  which  had  been  built  for  him 
at  Bertholdsdorf.  Here  he  collected  round  him  a  knot  of  religious  friends, 
among  others  Baron  Frederic  de  WatteviUe,  his  fellow-student  under 
Professor  Franke,  and  who,  like  himself,  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Pietism 
from  their  tutor.  The  Lady  Joanna  de  Zetzschwitz  also  came  there, 
whom  the  baron  afterwards  married.  She  brought  some  girls  to  be 
educated  under  her  care,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  what  was  sub- 
sequently called  the  Economy  of  Girls,  at  Hermhut.  The  kinsmen  of 
the  Moravian  emigrants  were  questioned  by  their  lords,  the  Jesuits  of 
Olmutz,  oonoeming  the  flight  of  their  relations ;  and  having  undergone 
scnne  imprisonment  on  that  account,  and  being  threatened  with  the 
Liquisition  because,  aft^  their  release,  they  had  requested  leave  to  emi- 
grate also,  they  thought  it  best  to  abandon  their  possessions,  and  fly  to 
the  same  place  of  refuge.  The  settlers  at  Hermhut  found  themselves  so 
comfortably  established,  that  some  of  them  went  back  to  bring  away 
tiieir  friends  and  relations.  This  gave  occasion  to  severities  on  the  part  of 
the  govemment ;  and  the  count  at  length  thought  it  advisable  to  go  into 
lioravia  himself,  and  explain  to  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Olmutz  that  his 
intention  had  only  been  to  grant  an  asylum  on  his  estates  to  a  few  Pro- 
testant families.  He  endeavoured  to  procure  some  indulgence  for  them 
in  their  own  country :  this,  he  was  told,  could  not  be  done :  it  was  added 
that  they  should  not  be  prevented  from  emigrating  >  quietly,  but  that 

1  **  Thofle,"  lays  Cnmz,  <'  who  sought  guards  undiscovered  in  the  open  day,  or 

nothing  but  the  salyation  of  their  souls,  to  run  away  and  hide  themselves  from 

and  on  that  account  forsook  their  posses-  them.     Were  they  stopped  on  the  road, 

doos,  parents  or  children,  friends  and  the  upright  representation  of  the  true 

rdations,  were  favoured  with  snch  sac-  end  of  their  emigrating,  and  the  piteous 

cess,  that  they  were  oflen  able  to  free  cries  of  their  childi-en,  had  such  an  effect, 

tbemselyeB  from  their  chains  in  a  won-  that  they  were  suffered  to  pass.    But 

dttfol  manner,  to  leap  from  a    hieh  those  who  secretly  disposed  of  their 

without  hart,  to  pass  through  &e  property,  and  took  the  money  with  them. 
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sach  as  retomed  to  instigate  others  to  remove  mnst  take  the  oonse- 
qnence.  This  was  a  wise  and  humane  policy  scarcely  to  have  been 
expected  from  an  Austrian  government  at  that  time. 

All  emigrants,  however,  were  not  indiscriminately  received:  they 
were  examined  respecting  the  manner  in  which  they  had  left  their  own 
country,  and  their  answers  were  carefully  minuted,  that  legal  evidence 
might  he  given,  if  it  were  required,  oonoeming  their  reception ;  and  if 
after  awhile  it  appeared  that  any  person  had  removed  for  any  other  than 
a  religions  motive,  he  was  fumidied  with  money  for  his  journey,  and  sent 
haok.  The  first  discussions  concerning  discipline  were  occasioned  by 
five  young  and  ardent  men,  who  fled  from  Moravia  before  the  connivanco 
of  the  government  was  understood,  and  set  out  singing  the  same  hymn 
whidi  their  predecessors  had  sung  when  they  abandoned  their  country 
in  a  like  manner,  and  for  a  like  cause,  a  hundred  years  before  them. 
One  of  ihem  was  that  David  Nitschmann  whom  Wesley  afterwards 
found  at  Savannah.  These  brethren  insisted  that  the  economy  of  their 
fathers  should  be  restored;  and  when  the  count  and  the  ministers  at 
Hermhut  did  not  at  once  accede  to  their  proposal,  they  were  about  more 
than  once  to  take  up  their  staves,  and  depart.  Disputes  concerning 
doctrine  as  well  as  discipline  soon  sprang  up,  and  the  evil  passions  by 
which  dissension,  schism,  and  the  mutual  hatred  of  religious  factions 
are  produced,  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  destroy  the  new  settlement. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  only  instance  in  ecclesiastical  history  wherein  such 
disputes  have  been  completely  adjusted ;  and  this  event  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  influence  which  Count  Zinzendorf  possessed  as  the  patron  and 
protector  of  the  emigrants,  at  least  as  much  as  to  his  great  talents  and 
imdoubfced  piety.  The  day  upon  which  they  all  agreed  to  a  constitu- 
tion, ecclesiastical  and  civil,  he  ever  afterwards  called  the  critical  day, 
because  it  was  then  decided  ''whether  Hermhut  should  prove  a  nest  of 
sects,  or  a  living  congr^aldon  of  Christ."  It  was,  however,  subsequently 
taken  into  consideration  more  than  once,  whether  th^  should  lay  aside 
their  peculiar  discipline  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  evil  reports ;  Count 
Zinzendorf  himself  inclined  at  one  time  to  this  concession,  and  Ihought 
it  better  that  they  should  be  entirely  embodied  in  the  Lutheran  chureh, 
with  which  they  professed  a  perfect  conformity  in  doctrine :  the  brethren, 
who  were  then  between  500  and  600  in  number,  regarded  the  discipline 
as  the  precious  inheritance  which  had  been  left  them  by  their  fatibers, 
but  they  consented  to  let  the  question  be  decided  by  lot,^  in  full  oonfi- 

or  wanted  to  go  off  with  loaded  waggons,  to  beUeve  them, 
were  frequent!  J  dther  betrayed,  or  when         ^  It  was  probablj,  therefore,  from  a 

tbey  had  got  half-way  on  their  jonmey,  Horayian    source     that    Mr.    Weslej 

stopped,  and  brought  back  again,  or  learned  to  make  use  of  Sortilegium  as 

plundered  of  their  effects." — P.  108.  his  guide  in  important  matters. — See  an 

In  a  certain  stage  of  enthusiasm,  men  instance   reoorded  above,  at  the  com- 

are  equally  pxone  to  expect  miracles  and  mcncement  of  Chapter  lY. — [Ed.] 
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deaoce  tbat  the  de(»8ion  would  be  directed  by  immediate  Fhmdenoe. 
Two  Terses,  therefore,  from  St.  Paul  were  written  on  separate  papera. 
The  first  was  in  support  of  Cknmt  Zinzendorf  s  motion :  **  To  them  that 
are  without  law,  be  ye  as  without  law  (being  not  without  ]aw  to  Gkxly 
Init  under  the  law  in  Christ),  that  ye  may  gain  them  that  are  without 
law.''  ^  The  text  of  the  second  lot  was  this :  "  Therefore,  brethren,  stand 
fagt,  and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught**  The  trial 
was  preceded  by  fervent  prayer:  a  child  of  four  years  old  drew  the 
seoond  lot;  and  they  *' entered  from  that  day  (in  their  own  words) 
into  a  ooTenant  with  each  other  to  remain  upon  this  footing,  and  in 
this  constitution  to  cany  on  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  to  preadi  bis 
gospel  in  all  the  world,  and  amosig  all  nations  whitheiBoeTer  He  should 
be  pleased  to  send  or  scatter  them  abroad." 

By  this  time  the  establirimient  of  Hermhut  had  exdted  mncii  curiosity 
in  Qermany.  In  one  day  above  fifty  lettere  were  reeeiyed  soliciting 
information  concerning  it,  and  many  visitors,  among  whom  were  persons 
of  high  rank,  came  to  see  things  with  their  own  eyes.  The  new  com- 
munity was  attacked  also  from  various  quartets.  A  Jesnit  began  the 
war,  and  there  were  Lutheran  divines  who  entered  into  it  upon  the  same 
ade.  Count  2iinflendorf  was  too  wise  to  engage  in  controversy  himself. 
**  The  world  hates  me,"  said  he ;  **  that  is  but  natural :  some  of  my 
motiier's  children  are  angry  with  me ;  this  is  grievous.  The  former  is 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  me  that  I  should  lose  my  time  with  it, 
and  the  others  are  too  important  to  me  to  put  them  to  shame  by  an 
answer."  But  although  his  own  conduct  was  more  unifoimly  discreet 
than  that  of  ariy  other  founder  of  a  Christian  community  (it  would  be 
wrong^  the  Moravian  brethren  to  designate  them  as  a  sect),  he  was 
involved  in  difiQcnlties  by  the  indiscretion  of  others,  and  the  jeAlousy  of 
the  govemmoit  under  which  he  lived.  He  was  therefore  ordered  to  sell 
his  estates,  and  afterwards  banished.  Against  the  first  of  these  man- 
dates he  had  provided  by  conveying  his  estates  to  his  wife ;  and  thou^ 
he  was  soon  permitted  to  return  to  his  own  countiy,  yet  as  the  brethren 
were  only  continuing  in  Saxony  upon  sufferance,  it  was  judged  advisable 
to  enlarge  themselves  by  establishing  colonies  in  countries  where  the 
ma^bitrates  would  not  interfere  with  them,  and  no  foreign  prince  would 
interfere  with  their  protectors.  When  the  count  rengned  his  estates, 
he  devoted  himself  from  that  time  wholly  to  the  service  of  tiie  Lord,  and 
more  especially  among  that  congregation  of  exiles  which  God  had  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  and  which  he  regarded  as  a  parish  destined  to  him 
from  eternity.  Having  now  resolved  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  he  wished 
at  once  to  obtain  a  rank  in  the  refonned  church  which  mi^t  not,  accord- 
ing to  common  opinion,  appear  derogatory  to  the  royal  order  of  Dane- 

1 1  Cor.  ix.  21.  s  2  Tbm.  ii.  15. 
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brog,  wherewitli  the  King  of  Denmark  had  invested  him.  There  was  in 
the  Duchy  of  Wurtemherg  a  convent  of  St.  George,  in  the  Black  Forest^ 
near  the  Brigach,  which  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Danube :  at  the 
Beformation  this  convent  had  been  made  a  bishopric,  but  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1634,  it  had  not  been  rebuilt,  and  the  prelacy  had 
ceased.  Count  Zinzendorf  proposed  to  the  duke,  if  he  would  renew  it 
in  his  favour,  to  restore  the  convent  at  his  own  expense,  and  found  a 
theological  seminary  there  as  a  prelate  of  the  Wurtemherg  church.  But 
the  duke^  who  was  a  Boman  OEttholic,  though  the  sovereign  of  a  Pro- 
testant country,  would  do  nothing  which  could  give  umbnige  to  those  of 
his  own  persuasion. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  German  of  high  birth  enters  into  holy  orders. 
Hitherto,  perhaps,  the  count  had  retained  something  of  the  pride  of 
birth.  Upon  this  repulse  the  last  remains  were  subdued.  Under  the 
name  of  I^  Freydek,  which,  though  it  was  one  of  his  titles,  sufficiently 
disguised  him,  he  went  as  private  tutor  into  a  merchant's  family  at 
Stralsund,  that  he  might  pass  through  the  regular  examination  of  the 
clergy  in  that  character,  as  a  candidate  in  divinity ;  and  having  preached 
and  been  approved  in  that  city,  he  was  ordained  at  Tubingen,  resigning 
his  Danish  mder,  because  he  was  not  permitted  to  wear  it  in  the  pulpit. 
Missionaries  were  now  sent  abroad  from  Hermhut,  and  colonies  esta- 
blished in  various  parts  of  the  Continent.  Nitsohmann  was  consecrated 
at  Berlin  by  Jablonsky  and  his  colleague,  to  be  a  bishop  or  senior  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year  he  and  Jablonsky,  in  the 
same  city,  consecrated  the  count.  He  had  previously  been  in  England, 
to  consult  with  Archbishop  Potter,  whether  or  no  Uiere  would  be  any 
objection,  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  employing  the 
brethren  as  their  missionaries  in  Georgia.  The  reply  of  that  learned 
and  liberal  prelate  was,  that  the  Moravian  Brethren  were  an  Apos- 
tolical and  Episcopal  Church,  not  sustdning  any  doctrines  repugnant  to 
the  Church  of  England ;  that  they,  therefore,  could  not  with  propriety, 
and  ought  not  to  be,  hindered  from  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen.  And,  after  the  count  had  been  consecrated,  the  archbishop 
addressed  to  him  a  letter. 

The  count  was  still  a  banished  man  from  Saxony,  when  Wesley,  with 
his  old  fellow-traveller  Ingham,  and  six  other  companions  of  the  same* 
spirit  (three  of  whom  were  G^ermans),  left  England  to  visit  the  Moravian 
Brethren  at  Hermhut,  in  expectation  that  by  communion  with  them  his 
fiidth  would  be  established.  They  landed  at  Rotterdam,  and  proceeded 
to  Ysselstein.  By  desire  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Orange,  a  colony 
had  been  established  here  on  her  barony,  as  a  convenient  station  where 
they  who  were  about  to  embark  for  foreign  missions  might  prepare  for 
the  voyage.  Baron  de  Watteville  was  residing  here,  and  here  Wesley 
found  some  of  his  English  acquaintance  domesticated,  and  passed  a  day 
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mtli  the  oommumty  in  religious  exercises,  and  in  "  hearing  from  them,** 

lie  says,  "  the  wonderful  work  which  God  was  beginning  to  work  over 

all  Uie  earth."     They  travelled  on  foot  to  Cologne,  went  up  the  Rhine  to 

Mentz,  and  were  received  at  Frankfort  by  Peter  Boehler's  father.    The 

next  day  they  reached  Marienbom,  where  Zinzendorf  had  a  family  of 

^sciples,   consisting   of  about   fifty  persons,  gathered  out  of  many 

naticHis.     "  And  here,"  says  Wesley,  "  I  continually  met  with  what  1 

sought  for — ^living  proofs  of  the  power  of  faith ;  persons  saved  from 

inward  as  well  as  outward  sin,  by  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  their 

hearts ;  and  from  aU  doubt  and  fear,  by  the  abiding  witness  of  the  Holy 

Ghost  given  unto  them." 

Here  he  collected  the  opinions  of  the  count  upon  those  peculiar  points 
of  doctrine  in  which  he  was  most  interested :  they  were  fully  delivered 
in  a  conference  for  strangers,  and  in  reply  to  the  question.  Can  a  man  be 
justified,  and  not  know  it?*  they  were  to  this  effect :  **  1.  Justification 
is  the  forgiveness  of  sins.    2.  The  moment  a  man  flies  to  Christ,  he 
is  justified ;  3,  and  has  peace  with  God,  but  not  always  joy ;  4,  nor, 
perhaps,  may  he  know  he  is  justified  till  long  after ;  5,  for  the  assurance 
of  it  is  distinct  from  justification  itself.    6.  But  others  may  know  he  is 
jnstifijed,  by  his  power  over  sin,  by  his  seriousness,  his  love  of  the 
brethren,  and  his  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  which  alone 
proves  the  spiritual  life  to  be  begun.    7.  To  be  justified  is  the  same 
thing  as  -to  be  born  of  God  (here  Wesley  remarks,  *  No ;  this  is  a  mis- 
take *).   Xastly,  8.  When  a  man  is  awakened  he  is  begotten  of  GKxl,  and 
his  fear  and  sorrow,  and  sense  of  the  wrath  of  Grod,  are  the  pangs  of  the 
new  birth."    These  were  not  the  tenets  which  Wesley  had  learnt  from 
Peter  Boehler,  who  seems  more  than  any  other  man  to  have  possessed, 
at  one  time,  a  commanding  influence  over  the  English  aspirant    He 
taught  thus :  "  1.  When  a  man  has  a  living  faith  in  Chris^  then  he  is 
justitied*   2.  This  living  faith  is  always  given  in  a  moment ;  3,  and  in 
that  moment  he  has  peace  with  God ;  4,  which  he  cannot  have  without 
knowing  that  he  has  it ;  5,  and  being  bom  of  God  he  sinneth  not ;  6, 
and  he  cannot  have  this  deliverance  from  sin  without  knowing  that  he 
has  it"  « 
Both  statements  Wesley  noted  in  his  journal,  expressing  no  opinion 

1  **  The  acriptnral  view  is,  that  when  which  causes  the  penitent  to  '  bewail 

sin  is  foi^ren  by  the  mercj  of  God  his  manifold  sins/  is  taken  away  by 

throogh  Christ,  we  are,  hy  some  means,  restoration  to  the  favoor  of  the  offended 

usnred  of  it,  and  peace  and  satisfaction  God,  most  be  allowed,  or  nothing  would 

of  mind  take  the  place  of  anxiety  and  be  more  incongruous  and  impossible  than 

jaar."— Watson,  p.  61. — [Ed.]  the  comforts,  the  peace,  the  rejoicing  of 

'"An  assurance  that  the  sins  which  spirit,  which,  both  in  the  Scriptures  and 

are  felt  to  <  be  a  burden  intolerable'  in  the  services  of  almost  all  churches, 

ve  forgiren,  and  that  the  ground  of  are  attributed  to  believers." — ^Watson, 

I         Uat  apprehioisioa  of  future  punishment  p.  65.^Ed.] 
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upon  either,  thongli  undoubtedly  he  agreed  with  Boehler.  Of  the 
count  he  says  little :  Zinzendorf  and  Wesley  had  admired  and  loved 
each  other  at  a  distance;  but  thdr  iiendship  was  not  likely  to  bo 
improved  by  nearer  intercourse.  The  count  stood  in  the  double  rela- 
tion of  Prophet  and  Patron  to  the  Moravians.  He  was  still  the  German 
baron ;  and  in  a  country  where  feudal  pride  had  abated  nothing  of  its 
pretensions,  his  rank  and  power  unavoidably,  though  perhaps  un- 
wittingly, increased  and  confirmed  his  authority  over  a  people  who 
stood  in  need  of  his  protection,  and  had  been  bred  up,  many  of  them  in 
vassalage,  and  all  in  conscious  inferiority.  Watteville,  the  only  member 
of  the  Moravian  Church,  who  was  his  equal  in  rank,  acknowledged  the 
ascendancy  of  his  talents,  and  he  lived  in  a  spiritual  empire  within 
which  his  discourses  and  writings  were  received  as  oracles,  and  his 
influence  was  supreme.  Wesley  came  to  visit  him  with  impressions 
altogether  favourable ;  he  had  submitted  himself  almost  as  a  disciple  to 
Boehler,  and  had  still  the  feelings  of  a  disciple  rather  than  a  teacher 
when  he  reached  Marienbom.  Yet,  though  in  this  state  of  mind  he 
would  be  little  disposed  to  provoke  controversy,  and  certainly  had  no 
desire  to  detect  errors  among  a  people  whom  he  hoped  to  find  as  perfect 
as  he  had  fancied  them  to  be,  Zinzendorf  must  sometimes  have  felt  the 
edge  of  his  keen  logic.  Ko  man  in  the  character  of  a  religious  inquirer 
had  ever  before  approached  him  upon  a  footing  of  fair  equality ;  and 
from  the  mere  novelty  of  this  circumstance,  if  not  from  instinctive 
jealousy  or  natural  penetration,  he  was  likely  soon  to  perceive  that 
Wesley  was  not  a  man  who  would  be  content^  with  holding  a  second- 
ary place.  They  certainly  parted  with  a  less  favourable  ^  opinion  of 
each  other  than  each  had  entertained  before  the  meeting. 

But  the  community  appeared  to  Wesley  such  as  his  ardent  imagina- 
tion had  prefigured  them,  and  under  this  impression  he  wrote  of  them 
from  Marienbom  to  his  brother  Samuel :  "  God,"  said  he,  "  has  given 
me  at  length  the  desire  of  my  heart.  I  am  with  a  church  whose  con- 
versation is  in  Heaven,  in  whom  is  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ,  and 
who  so  walk  as  he  walked.    As  they  have  all  one  Lord  and  one  faith, 

'  Mr.  Hampfoo,  in  his  life  of  We«ley,  remonstrances ;  and  away  he  went  like 

relates  that  the   coant,  who  regarded  a  crazed  man  th  sfohi  quo,"  Mr.  Hnmp- 

him  as  a  pupil,  ordered  him  one  day  to  son  adds,  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  tiie 

dig  in  the  garden.    *'  When  Mr.  WeaHey  authenticity  of  this  anecdote  ;  but  It  is 

hid  been  there  some  time,  working  in  not  likely  that  Zinxendorf,  who  had  been 

his  shirt,  and  in  a  high  perspiration,  he  in  England,  should  hare  exacted  thif 

called  npon  him  to  get  into  a  carriage  proof  of  docility  from  an  English  ciergy- 

that  was  in  waiting,  to  pnv  a  visit  to  a  man,    or    that    Wesley    should    have 

German  count;    nor  would  he  suffer  submitted  to  it.     Similar,   but  moic 

him  either  to  wash  his  hands,  or  to  put  extravagant  tales  are  common  in  mo< 

on  his  coat.    '  Ton  must  be  simple,  my  oastic  Ustory. 
brother!*  was  a  fiill  answer  to  all  his 
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so  tibey  aie  all  pttrtakenof  one  Bfarit,  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  love, 
which  nnifonDly  aad  coatinually  animates  all  their  oonyersation.  Oh ! 
how  high  and  holy  a  tlung  Qiristianity  is !  and  how  widely  distant 
irom  that  I  know  not  what,  which  is  so  called,  though  it  neither  purifies 
the  hsart  aor  renaws  the  life  after  the  image  of  our  blessed  Bedeemer ! 
I  griere  to  think  how  that  hdy  name  by  which  we  are  called  must  be 
Uaspbemed  among  the  heathen,  while  they  see  discontented  Christians, 
paauQDate  GhiistiaDS,  resentfol  Christians,  earthly-minded  Christians. 
Yea,  to  oome  to  what  we  are  apt  to  count  small  things,  while  they  see 
Chiistians  judging  one  another,  ridiculing  one  another,  speaking  evil  of 
one  another,  inoroasing  instead  of  bearing  one  another's  burdens.  How 
bitterly  would  Julian  have  applied  to  these, '  See  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another  I '  I  know  I  m3rself— I  doubt  you  sometimes,  and 
my  sister  often — ^hare  been  under  this  condemnation." 

He  had  intended  to  rest  at  Marienbom  only  for  a  day  or  two,  but  he 
remained  a  fortnight  As  the  travellers  advanced  in  Germany,  they 
were  greviousiy  annoyed  by  municipal  and  military  examinations, 
which  were  conducted  with  the  most  phlegmatic  inhospitality.  These 
senseless  interruptions  provoked  Wesley,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
£n^h  liberty  in  his  motions,  and  who  was  impatient  of  nothing  so 
much  as  of  lea  of  time.  '*  I  greatly  wonder,"  said  he,  **  that  common 
sense  and  common  humanity  (for  ^ese,  doubtless,  subsist  in  Germany 
as  well  as  England)  do  not  put  an  end  to  this  senseless,  inhuman  usage 
of  strangos,  which  we  met  with  at  almost  every  German  city.  I  know 
nothing  that  can  reasonably  be  said  in  its  defence  in  a  time  of  full 
peace,  being  a  breach  of  all  the  common,  even  heathen,  laws  of  hospi* 
tality.  If  it  be  a  custom,  so  much  the  worse,  the  more  is  the  pity,  and 
the  more  the  shame."  They  were  sometimes  carried  about  from  one 
magistrate  to  another  for  more  than  two  hours,  before  they  were  suffered 
to  go  to  their  inn.  After  a  journey  of  eleven  days  frcnn  Marienbom 
they  reaidied  Hemxhut. 

Thi«8  place,  the  first  and  chief  settlement  of  the  Moravian  Brethren, 
oonaistodat  that  time  of  about  a  hundred  houses,  built  upon  the  great 
xoad  fnm  ^littau  to  Lobau.  The  brethren  had  chosen  to  build  by  the 
loadrside,  beeanse  they  expected  to  find  occasion  for  offering  instruction 
to  tisvelltfs  as  they  might  be  passing  by.  The  visitors  were  lodged  in 
the  house  appointed  for  strangers.  Here  Wesley  found  one  of  his  friends 
horn  Geoigia,  and  had  opportunities  of  observing  and  inquiring  fully 
into  the  economy  of  this  remarkable  people,  who,  without  the  restriction 
of  a  vow,  had  submitted  to  a  rule  of  life  as  formal  as  that  of  a  monastic 
oido*,  and  though  in  some  respects  less  burthensome,  in  others  not  less 
fimtaatic.  Thejexes  were  divided  each  into  five  classes,  the  three  first 
consisting  of  children  according  to  their  growth,  the  two  others  of  the 
young  and  of  the  married.    The  single  men,  uid  nngle  women,  and 

i2 
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widows  dt^elt  in  separate  houses,  bnt  each  in  community.  Two  women 
kept  a  nightly  watch  in  the  women's  apartment,  and  two  men  in  the 
street.  They  were  expected  to  pray  for  those  who  slept,  and  to  aing 
hymns  which  might  excite  feelings  of  devotion  in  those  who  were  awake. 
There  was  an  Eldest  over  each  sex,  and  two  inferior  eldests  over  the 
young  men  and  the  boys,  and  over  the  unmarried  women  and  the  giiis. 
Besides  this  classification  according  to  sex,  age,  and  condition,  each 
household  was  considered  as  a  separate  class,  and  had  its  helper  or 
deacon,  its  censor,  its  monitor,  its  almoner,  and  its  servant  or  helper  of 
the  lowest  order;  in  the  female  classes  these  offices  were  filled  hy 
women.  The  deacon  or  helper  was  to  instruct  them  in  their  private 
assemblies;  to  take  care  that  outward  things  were  done  decently  and  in 
order,  and  to  see  that  every  member  grew  in  grace,  and  walked  suitably 
to  his  holy  calling.  The  censors  were  to  observe  the  smallest  things^ 
and  report  them  either  to  the  helpers  or  monitors,  and  the  monitora 
might  freely  admonish  even  the  rulers  of  the  Church.  And,  as  if  this 
system  of  continual  inspection  were  not  sufficient,  there  were  secret 
monitors,  besides  those  who  were  known  to  hold  that  office.  They  were 
subdivided  into  bands,  the  members  of  which  met  together  twice  or 
thrice  a  week  to  confess  their  faults  one  to  another,  and  pray  for  one 
another.  Every  band  had  its  leader  chosen  as  being  a  person  of  the 
most  experience,  and  all  these  leaders  met  the  superior  Eldest  every 
week,  for  the  purpose  of  "  laying  open  to  him  and  to  the  Lord  whatso- 
ever hindered  or  furthered  the  work  of  God  in  the  souls  committed  to 
their  charge.'' 

There  were  four  pastors,  or  teachers,  as  they  were  called,  at  Hermhut, 
and  these  persons  were  regularly  ordained.  They  were  overseers  of  the 
whole  flock,  and  were  the  only  men,  except  the  eldest  and  one  or  two  of 
the  helpers,  who  were  allowed  to  converse  with  the  women,  llie  elders, 
and  teachers,  and  helpers  held  one  weekly  conference  concerning  the 
state  of  the  souls  under  their  care,  another  concerning  the  youth,  and  a 
daily  one  relating  to  the  outward  affairs  of  the  Church.  The  censors, 
monitors,  almoners,  attendants  on  the  sick,  servants,  schoolmasters, 
young  men,  and  even  the  children,  had  also  their  weekly  conferences 
relating  to  their  several  offices  and  duties ;  and  once  a  week  there  was  a 
conference  at  which  any  person  might  be  present,  and  propose  any 
question  or  doubt  Public  service  was  performed  every  morning  and 
evening  at  eight  o'clock :  it  consisted  of  singing  and  expounding  the 
Scriptures,  with  a  short  prayer,  which  in  the  evening  was  usually 
mental ;  and  this  latter  service  concluded  with  the  kiss  of  peace.  On 
Sunday,  in  addition  to  the  daily  service  and  the  regular  church  service 
at  Bertholdsdorf,  the  superior  gave  separate  exhortations  to  all  the 
members  of  the  community,  who  were  divided  for  that  purpose  into 
fourteen  classes,  spending  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  each  class. 
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After  the  evening  eight  o'clock  service,  the  young  men  went  round  thb 
town,  ^nging  hymns.  On  the  first  Saturday  in  the  month  the  sacra- 
ment was  administered,  and  they  washed  each  other's  feet,  the  men  and 
women  apart ;  the  second  was  a  solemn  prayer-day  for  the  children ;  the 
third  was  set  apart  for  a  general  intercession  and  thanksgiving;  the 
fourth  was  the  monthly  conference  of  all  the  superiors  of  the  church. 
And  a  round  of  perpetual  prayer  through  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night  was  kept  up  hy  married  men  and  women,  maids,  bachelors,  hoys, 
and  girls,  twenty-fo«r  of  each,  who  volunteered  to  relieve  each  other  in 
this  endless  service. 

The  children  were  prepared  by  their  education  for  a  life  of  such  con- 
tinual pfapilage.  They  rose  between  five  and  six,  prayed  awhile  in 
I^ivate,  and  worked  till  seven;  an  hour's  schooling  followed,  and  then 
the  hour  of  public  service.  From  nine  till  eleven  they  were  at  school ; 
they  were  then  indulged  with  an  hour's  walk :  at  twelve  they  dined 
altogether,  and  worked  till  one :  from  one  till  three,  writing  or  working 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  arithmetic  at  three,  history  at  four:  work 
again  a.t  five,  supper  at  six,  and  more  work  till  seven :  a  little  prayer  at 
seven,  and  a  little  walking  till  eight,  when  the  younger  children  went  to 
bed,  and  the  laiger  to  public  service ;  when  this  was  done  they  were  set 
again  to  work  till  bedtime,  which  was  at  ten.  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
French,  and  English  were  taught.  There  were  no  holidays  or  relaxation 
of  any  kind,  except  the  little  time  allowed  for  walking. 

It  18  somewhat  remarkable  that  Wesley  should  have  said  nothing  of 
their  customs  respecting  matrimony.  ^  He  took  the  account  which  they 
presented  to  the  Theological  Faculty  at  Wittemberg,  and  appears  not  to 
have  inquired  farther.  In  this  the  Moravians  say,  "  We  highly  rever- 
ence marriage,  as  greatly  conducive  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ:  but 
neither  our  young  men  nor  women  enter  into  it  till  they  assuredly  know 
they  are  married  to  Christ  When  any  know  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 
they  should  diange  their  state,  both  the  man  and  woman  are  placed  for 
a  time  with  some  married  persons,  who  instruct  them  how  to  behave,  so 
that  their  married  life  may  be  pleasing  to  God.  Then  their  design  is 
laid  before  the  whole  Church,  and  after  about  fourteen  days,  they  are 
solemnly  joined,  though  not  otherwise  habited  than  they  are  at  other 
times.  If  they  make  any  entertainments,  they  invite  only  a  few  inti- 
mate friends,  \ff  whose  faithful  admonitions  they  may  be  the  better 
prepared  to  bear  their  cross,  and  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith"    This 

1  Mairiiige  is  enmnerBted,  in  one  of  the  Moravian  hymns,  among  the  services  of 
daogar  fi>r  which  the  brethren  are  to  hold  themselyes  prepared : — 

*'  Toa,  as  jet  single,  and  bat  little  tied. 
Invited  to  the  sapper  with  the  bride: 
That,  like  the  former  warriors,  each  may  stand 
Beady  for  land,  sea,  maniage,  at  command." 
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pasfli^  Wesley  inflerted  in  the  seoond  part  of  his  joarnal,  withont  any 
comment  or  farther  explanation.  The  presnmptQousness  of  a  commnni^y 
which  coald  thns  expect  that  its  individnal  members  would  certainly  be 
informed,  whether  it  was  the  will  of  Ood  that  they  should  marry,  or 
remain  in  ifaigleDess,  and  the  fanatical  spirit  in  which  this  wOd  opinion 
is  expressed,  were  too  coDgraous  to  his  own  state  of  mind  at  that  time 
to  excite  in  him  either  surprise  or  disapprobation.  There  were,  however, 
other  ciroomstanoes  connected  with  the  sabjeot,  which  it  may  seem  ex- 
traordinary that  he  should  not  have  noticed.  The  tery  aooonnt  which 
he  published,  imperfect  as  it  is,  exhibits  in  a  manner  sufficiently  glaring 
one  inconTenienoe  arising  from  the  unnatural  separation^  of  diffei^ent 


1  This  IB  carried  w  far,  that  in  their  eighty  ftet,  he  divided  it  into  nine  < 

burial-places  tbexe  are  *'  distinct  sqaares  portments,  with  paths  between  them.   As 

for  married  men  and  unmarried,   for  we  hare  no  stones  here  fit  for  gravestones, 

married  and  unmarried  women,  for  male  each  grave  is  marked  with  a  short  poet, 

and  female  children,  and  for  widows.'*  upon  which  a  board  is  fixed,  with   a 

(Wesley's    2nd    Journal.)    The    same  number  painted  upon  it,  referring  to  s 

separation  was  observed  in  the  burial-  ground-plan  which  exhibits  a  catalogue)  of 

Sounds  of  the  Guarani  Missions,  and  the  decwsed.     A  broad  path  leads  in  a 

ere  also,  as  with  the  Moravians,  *'  the  straight  line  through  our  garden,  into  and 

diurchyard  was  what  a  Cfhristi^  place  thtt>ugh  the  burying-ground.   This  path 

of  burial  should  be,  a  sacred  garden  of  is  eacloaed  by  rows  of  traes,  and  the 

the   dead."      I    tnauMribe    from    the  burying-ground  is  surroimded  with  a 

'Periodical  Accounts  of  the  Moravian  hedge    of  roses.     All  our    Hottentots 

Missions '  (vol.  ill.  p.  35)  the  descrip-  assisted  with  great  willingness  in  com- 

tion  of  that  at  Bavians  Kloof,  in  the  pleting  thfe  work,  and  are  highly  pleased 

Ospe  Colony.    "  Ab  our  burymg^^round  with  the  ngular  and  decent  appearance 

was  nothing  but  a  wild  and  rough-  of  their  future  resting^plaoe." 
looking  field,  divided  from  our  garden  by        It  is  from  what  be  has  seen  among 

a  small  path,  brother  Rose  undertook  to  the  Moravians  that    Montgomery  has 

make    it    look    more  decent.     Having  imagtnad  hii  beautiful  buryf&g-phice  of 

measured  a  square  of  a  hundred  and  the  Piatriarebs   ■ 

"A  scene  sequestered  from  the  haunts  ofrnfen. 
The  loveliest  nook  of  all  that  lovely  glen. 
Where  weary  ptlgrims  found  their  last  repoM;; 
The  littlb  heaps  were  ranged  in  oomdy  rowi 
With  walks  between,  by  friends  and  kindred  trod. 
Who  dress'd  with  duteous  hands  each  hallowed  sod. 
Ko  sculptured  monument  was  taught  to  breathe 
Jffia  praises  whom  the  worm  devoured  beneath; 
The  high,  the  low,  the  mighty,  and  the  lair. 
Equal  in  death,  were  undistinguished  there ; 
Fet  not  a. hillock  mouldered  near  that  spot, 
By  one  dishonoured,  or  hj  all  forgot: 
To  some  wann  heart  the  poorest  dust  was  dear. 
From  sonw  kind  eye  the  meanest  claim'd  a  tear* 
And  oft  the  living,  by  afiection  led. 
Were  wont  to  walk  in  spirit  with  their  dead^ 
Where  no  dark  cjrpress  cast  a  doleful  gloom^ 
No  blighting  yew  shed  poison  o'er  the  tomb ; 
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BczeSy  agesf  and  conditions :  men  and  women  of  marriageable  yean  were 
presamed  to  be  so  ignorant  of  the  manners  and  duties  of  the  married 
life,  that  they  were  "  to  be  placed  for  a  time  with  some  married  persons" 
for  thie  purpose  of  instruction.  This  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not 
pitiable.  The  system  indeed  of  taking  children  from  their  parents, 
breaking  up  domestic  society,  and  sorting  human  beings,  like  cabbage- 
pknte,  aooording  to  their  growth,  is  not  more  consonant  to  nature  than 
tbe  Egyptian  method  of  hatching  eggs  in  ovens:  a  great  proportion  of 
the  chickens  are  said  to  be  produced  with  some  deformity,  and  hens 
thns  hatched  bear  a  less  price  than  those  which  have  been  reared  in  the 
nataxiU  way,  because  it  often  happens  that  they  will  not  sit  upon  their 
eggs, — ^the  course  of  instinct  having  been  disturbed. 

From  this  preposterous  education,  it  followed  necessarily  that  there 
could  be  little  predilection  between  parties  who  had  never  seen  each 
other  in  donMtic  lifia,  and  to  whom  indeed  no  opportunities  of  inter - 
oouTse  seem  to  have  hem  a€R>rded.  In  consequence  therefore  of  this 
discipline,  persons  who  were  disposed  to  marry  unnally  left  the  choice  ia 
the  elders,^  and  even  in  the  rare  cases  where  there  happened  to  be  a 
previous  preference,  the  approbation  of  the  elders  was  necessary,  and 
frequently  the  parties  were  mated  by  lot.  It  is  said  that  unhappy  mar- 
riages were  seldom  known  among  them,  and  this  might  be  expected ; 
not  from  any  wisdom  in  the  arrangement,  still  less  from  any  such  inter- 
position of  Providence  as  that  whereon  it  presumes,  but  from  the  rule 
under  which  they  lived,  and  the  continual  inspection  to  which  they 

*  I. 

Bat  white  and  red  widi  intenDingUog  flowen 
The  graves  looked  benitifbl  in  sun  and  showers. 
Green  injrtles  fenoed  it,  luid  b^jond  their  Bound 
Ban  the  dear  rill  with  ever^ararmuring  toaad. 
^was  not  a  scene  for  ^ef  to  nourish  cav^ 
It  breathed  of  hope,  and  moved  the  heart  to  prajer." 

WoM  before  the  Flood.    Canto  5. 

1  Wesley  had  submitted  to  this  part  after,  on  the  4th  of  May,  entered  into  a 

of  their  discipline   in  Georgia.      The  coyenant  with  seventeen  single  women, 

origin,  or  if  Cranz  be  accurate  in  so  who  were  of  the  same  mind  with  her, 

afi^ming,  the  revival  of  this  preposterous  to  devote  themselves    entirely  to  the 

prsetiee,  is  aseribed  to  a  sister  who  after-  Lord ;  and  among  other  thfai^,  to  give 

wards  made  a  oonsideraUe   figure  in  no  attention  to  any  thoughts  or  over* 

London  as  General  Eldereas.    **  Among  tnres  of  marriage,  unless  they  were 

the  sisters/' says  their  historian  (p.  126),  brought  to  them  in  the  way  of  the 

"out  of  whom  eldersReBof  tbe-oongre-  ancient  brethren's  order,  by  the  eldera 

gation  had  been  chosen  since  1728;  after  of  the   congregatiott.      This  covenant 

tbo  example  of  the  ancient  brethren's  gave  afterwards  occasion  to  the  single  < 

church,  the  chdoe  fell  this  time  (1780),  sisters    celebrating,  since-  174^,  every 

by  lot,  upon  Anna  Nitschmam,  whose  year,  the  4th  of  May,  as  a  meraomi. 

youth  was  supplied  by  a  rich  messaro  day,  for  a  solemn  renewal  of  tlieir  cove*>  - 

of  grace  imparted  to  her,   to  be   co^  nant" 
elderesB  of  the  congregation.    She  soon 
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were  subjected ;  for  except  in  the  power  of  withdrawing  from  the  com- 
muaity,  there  was  as  little  personal  liberty  at  Hermhut  as  in  a  convent, 
and  leas  than  in  a  Jesuit  Reduction. 

To  this  part  of  their  discipline,  and  not  to  any  depravity  of  manners, 
that  fanatical  language  ^  of  the  Moravians  may  be  distinctly  traced, 

1  The  circumstance  which  gave  occa-  earned,  excepting  one  small  billet,  on 

sioQ    to    much    of  their  objectionable  which  was  written  the  daily  word  for 

language  is  thas  stated  by  Grants,  as  the  14th  of  February :   *  He  chuses  us 

having  been    *'  evidently    directed    by  to  be  his  inheritance,  the  excellency  of 

Providence.    The  count  having  thrown  Jacob  whom  he  loveth.'    (Psal.  xlvii.  4, 

some  papers,  which  were  of  no  further  according  to  Luther's  version.)     Under 

use,  into  the  fire,  they  were  all  con-  which  the  old  Lutheran  verse  stood  :— 

"  <  0  let  us  in  thy  nail-prints  see 
Our  pardon  and  election  free ! ' 

<*  All  the  brethren  and  sisters  who  wounds  of  Jesus,  which  was  attendeii 

saw  this  billet,  the  only  one  which  re-  with  such  a  blessed  eflect,  as  to  make  a 

mained  unconsumed  among  the  cinders,  happy  altemtion  in  their  way  of  think- 

ware  filled  with  a  childlike  joy ;  and  it  ing  and  type  of  doctrine.     The  count 

gave  them  an  occasion  to  a  heartfelt  composed  upon  this  verse  the  incom- 

conversatlon  with  each  other  upon  the  pai-able  hynm — 

<*  *  Jesu,  our  glorious  Head  and  Chief, 
Sweet  object  of  our  heart's  belief  t 
O  let  us  in  thy  nail-prints  see 
Our  pardon  and  election  free  I* "  &c. 

BistwTf  of  the  Brethren,  p.  180. 

I  can  produce  but  one  sample  of  their    would  not  be  utterly  offensive  to  evezy 
strains  upon  this  fitvoorite  subject,  which    sane  mind  >— 

**  How  bright  appeareth  the  Wounds-Star 
In  Heaven's  firmament  from  far  I 
And  round  the  happy  places 
Of  the  true  Wounds-Church  here  below. 
In  at  each  window  they  shine  so 
Directly  on  our  faces. 
Dear  race  of  grace, 
Sing  thou  hymns  on 
Four  Holes  crimson 
And  side  pierced. 
Bundle  this  of  all  the  Blessed." 

Many   of    the    translations    in  the  poets  there  is  nothing  which  approaches 

volume  of  their  hymns  have  evidently  to  the  monstrous  perversion  of  religious 

been  made  by  Germans :  this  I  believe  feeling  in  these  astonishing  productions, 

to  have  been  one,  and  suppose  that  the  The  £ditor  says,  **  Our  Brethren  and 

German  by  help  of  his  dictionary  found  Sisters  who  have  made  these  Hynms  are 

out  bundle  and  burden  to  mean  the  mostly  simple    and   unlearned  people, 

same  thing,  and  therefore  happily  talks  who  have  wrote  them  down  at  the  time 

of  the  6und^0ofasong.  when    the    matters    therein   expressed 

The  most  characteristic  parts  of  the  were  lively  to  their  hearts;  and  there- 

Moravian  hymns  ara  too  shocking  to  be  fore  they  are  without  art,  or  the  niceties 

inserted  here :  even  in  the  humours  and  usually  expected   in  poetry :  yet,  not- 

extravaganoes  of  the  Spanish  religious  withstanding,  to  every  heai-t  that  knows. 
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which  exposed  them  at  one  time  to  much  obloquy,  and  which  in  any 
other  age  would  most  certainly  have  drawn  upon  them  a  fiery  persecu- 

er  destres  to  know  Christ,  we  doubt  not  The  copy  which  I  poeseas  is  of  the  thii-d 

but  they  will  aflord  some  satisfaction  edition,  printed  for  James  Hotton,  1746., 

and  oomfort  of  a  much  better  kind."  Of  their  silliness  I  subjoin  only  such 

The  book  indeed  is  not  a  little  curious  a  specimen  as  may  be    read  without 

m  a  litenry,  or  illiteruy  composition,  offence : — 

What  is  now  to  children  the  dearest  thing  here  ? — 
To  be  the  LAnb's  lambkins  and  chickens  most  dear. 
Such  lambkins  are  nourished  with  food  whicH  is  best. 
Such  chickens  sit  safely  and  warm  in  the  nest.*' 

•  *  •  *  • 
^  And  when  Satan  at  an  hour 

Comes  our  chickens  to  devour, 

Let  the  children's  angeb  say, 

•  These  are  Christ's  chicks,— go  thy  way.' " 

•  •  •  *  « 

The  following  pye-bald  oompositioa  is  probably  unique  in  its  kind.     It  is  in- 
tended fiir  the  Jews  :— 

**  Isr6el !  to  thy  Husband  turn  again ; 
He  will  deliver  thee  from  curse  and  ban. 
The  Sipher  Crisus^  he  abolished  hath, 
And  will  anew  himself  with  thee  betroth. 
The  Lo  mckamo*  mercy  shall  receive, 
Because  the  Mdliz*  spoke  for  her  relief. 
He  for  IsnSel  with  God  did  intercede, 
And  for  us  PoscMm^  did  for  Cheaed^  plead. 
For  our  Cafp6r€^  he  did  shed  his  blood. 
Which  from  the  Kodesh"*  now  streams  like  a  flood. 
And  washeth  its  quite  clean  from  every  sin ; 
We  shall  Baphui  Schiema^  find  thei-ein. 
The  Tobh^  is  indeed  MaacMach  ZidkmUy^^ 
Bid  he  but  come  hmihera  bejcancmu,^^ 
In  all  our  ZoroB  ^  we'll  to  him  appeal. 
He  that  hath  wounded  can  us  also  heal. 
He  will  his  folk  Isroel  certainly 
Out  of  the  Qolua  "  and  from  sin  set  free. 
Then  shall  we  to  the  Ibhh,  Schevach  ^^  bring, 
And  Boruch  htAbo  Vtchem  Adonair^  sing." 

In  txBOScribing  this  mingle-mangle  of  Spaniards,  from  a  Keltic  origin :    but 

English  and  Hebrew,  I   perceive   the  both  appear  to  have  their  roots  in  the 

roots  of  two  English  words,  aorrovo  in  Hebrew. 

goro9,  gaol  in  gfjha.  The  first  we  derire        One  of  the  strangest  of  these  strange 

from  the  Saxon  and  Gothic ;  the  second,  pieces  is  a  kind  of  Litany.    (No.  893, 

in   common    with     the    French    and  pp.  749 — 756.) 


1  The  letter  of  divorcement.  >  Hosea,  i.  6.  'The  Mediator. 

**  Sinners.  .  *  Grace.  *  Atonement.  7  The  Sanctuary. 

^  A  perfect  recovery.  '  The  Crucified.        ^  Messias  our  righteousness. 

u  Soon,  in  our  days.  ^  Need,  distress.  ■  >*  Captivity. 

1^  Praise.  ^  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
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tion»  witk  OTery  appearance  of  justice.  Love  in  its  ideal  sense  coidd 
have  no  more  existence  among  such  a  people  than  among  the  Chinese, 
where  a  hushend  never  sees  the  wife  for  whom  he  has  hargained  till  she 
is  sent  home  to  him  in  a  box.  But  when  Count  Zinzendorf  snd  the 
founders  of  his  Horavian  Church  had  stript  away  the  beautiful  imagina- 
tive garment,  thej  found  it  expedient  to  provide  %-leavei  for  naked 
nature ;  and  madness  never  gave  birth  to  combinations  of  more  moBfltrous 
and  blasphemous  obscenity,  than  they  did  in  their  futastic  allegories 
and  spiritualizations.  In  snch  freaks -of  perverted  fancy,  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  Phallus  and  the  Lingam  have  unquestionably  originated ; 
and  in  some  such  abominations  *  Moravianism  might  have  ended,  had  it 
been  instituted  among  the  Mingrelian  or  Malabar  Christians,  where 
there  was  no  antiseptic  influence  of  snrroundii^  dreomstances  to  pie- 
serve  it  from  putrescence.  Fortunately  for  themselves  and  for  that  part 
of  the  heathen  world,  among  whom  they  have  laboured,  and  still  are 
labouring  with  exemplary  devotion,  the  Moravians  were  taught  by  their 
assailants  to  correct  this  perilous  error  in  time.  They  were  an  innocent 
people,  and  could  therefore  with  serenity  oppose  the  testimony  of  their 
lives  to  the  tremendous  charges  which,  upon  the  authority  of  their  own 
writings,  were  brought  against  them.  And  then  first  seeing  the  oflfen- 
siveness,  if  not  the  danger  of  the  loathsome  and  ImpioaB  extravagances 
into  which  they  had  been  betrayed,  they  correeted  their  books  and  their 
language ;  and  from  that  time  they  have  continued,  not  merely  to  live 

Yet  even  the  MortvUin  hymns  sm  **  My  case,  iHi«d  he  knew  it, 

equalled  by  a  poem  of  Mancheeter  manv-  Re  said  with  a  curse, 

factore,  in  the  <  Goepel  Magaiine'  for  The  kwoonld  not  do  it, 

August,  1808,  entitled  the  '  BeUever'a  It  nniflt  have  its  course." 

MerriBge  to  Christ':-  The  Old  M«i  is  crudfied.    The  Prince 

"Ye  virgins  so  chaste,  waoa  and  wins  her,-- 

Ye  widows  indeed,  «»Thsa  married  we  were 

From  bondage  rdeas'd.  Without  more  delay ; 

Rich  husbands  that  need ;  Friend  Meees  was  there, 

-Hearhowlwaswedded,  And  ga^  me  away." 

And  miscarried  then ;  This  is  bad  enough :   the  more  loath- 

Was  afterwards  widowed,  some  parts  I  leave  in  their  own  dunghiU. 

And  married  again.  An    interesting   account   of    James 

Hutton,  who  published  the  Moravian 

^^"'r^V*^!'       '  hymns, and  is  more  than  once  mentioned 

Though  of  a  &ir  face.  in  this  volume,  may  be  seen  in  the  great 

Was  ugly  within,  collection  of  •  Literary  Anecdotes'  by  Mr. 

Deceitful  and  base.  Echols.    (Vol.  fit  p.  435.) 


^  The  reader  who  may  havejperused 
limius's  *NamtiTe  of   t' 


Rimius's  *NamtiTe  of   the  Bbe  and 
"AJarm'datmy  state,  Progress  of  the  Hermhuters,'  and  the 

But  lost  what  to  do,  *  Responsorial  Lettcre  of  the  TheoiogiCBl 

Faculty  of  Tubingen,' ann 


A  divorce  to  get.  Faculty  of  Tubingen,'  anneied  to  it,  will 

To  Moses  1  flew.  not  think  this  language  too  strcng. 
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withoat  reproacli,  Imt  to  enjoy  in  a  gmtor  degree  than  any  other  soot 
the  general  good  opinion  of  every  other  religiooa  oommnnity. 

This  beneficial  change  was  not  effected  till  several  yean  after  Wesley's 
viMt  to  Hermhnt.  He  was  not  sttfficiently  cottversant  with  the  Qermaa 
langtiage  to  discover  the  offence,  and  perhaps  for  the  ssme  reason 
remained  ignorant  of  certain  whimsical  opinions,  which  n^ht  entitle 
Count  Zinzendorf  to  a  oonspicaoos  place  in  the  history  oif  heresy.* 

>  Tteae  opmioM  arc  exproMd  ia  oo»  of  their  hyauM  firon  the  Gtnnan  :— 

**Here  I  on  mattfln  oome  IndMd  e 
O  Ood  anirt  ii»  to  pncea^ 

Hy  noble  architaot  t 
The  holy  mmrUge  state  to  sing. 
Among  the  chfe&t  points  a  thing 

Which  thoa  thynlf  didst  e'er  project. 

*  *  *  •  * 

'*  Oh,  yes  I  ye  dear  sonls,  mark  it  well 
Who  now  within  your  bodied  oeU 

The  name  of  hnabands  bear, 
Till  we  in  worlds  that  ever  last. 
Of  LaAib's  brides  and  of  Lamb*s  wires  chaste, 

Alone  the  song  and  speech  shall  hear. 

•  *•••- 

**  The  Savioar  by  etcnal  choice 
Is  of  the  soals  ere  sex  did  rise, 

The  Lord  and  husband  Icnown ; 
They  for  this  end  were  surely  made. 
To  sleep  In  his  anus  nadianay'd ; 

Strictly  the  sods  are  Us  alone. 

*' And  in  the  Sp{rit*b  realm  and  knd 
As  all  lies  in  one  master's  hand. 

One  hosbaad  too's  oonfest ; 
The  soab  be  there  as  Quceoe  doth  aee^ 
And  they  as  sisters  mutually, 
Far  atf  of  spirits  can  be  traced. 

**  Indeed  the  sovereign  geed  and  love 
Conld  not  such  solitude  approve 

For  his  weak  bride,  that  she 
Alone  till  her  high  nuptial  day. 
Should  tire  and  pine  herself  away. 

And  but  in  fiuth  betrothed  be. 

«  So  Ke  divided  her  in  two  : 
The  weoker  forth  detached  moat  go; 

While  the  superior  mind. 
And  also  greater  strength  and  mi^t 
For  tastes  of  God's  vicegerent  fit, 
Oa  the  one  aide  remakied  bdiind. 

Tel 
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Daring  hk  Btaj  there  Christian  David  arrived.  Wesley  had  heard  mnch 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  was  prepared  to  expect  great  benefit  from 
his  oonversation.  When  he  mentions  his  arrival  in  the  Journal,  he 
adds*  *'  Oh,  may  God  make  him  a  messenger  of  glad  tidings  T  *'  Four 
times,"  he  says,  ''  I  enjoyed  the  blessmg  of  hearing  him  preach,  and 
every  time  he  chose  the  very  subject  which  I  should  have  desired  had  I 
spoken  to  him  before."  This  was  his  doctrine  concerning  the  ground  of 
&ith  :  ''You  must  be  humbled  before  God;  you  must  have  a  broken 
and  contrite  heart.  But  observe,  this  is  not  the  foundation  I  It  is  not 
this  by  which  you  are  justified.  This  is  not  the  righteousness — ^it  is  no 
part  of  .the  righteousness  by  which  you  are  reconciled  unto  God.  This 
is  nothing  to  your  justification.  The  remission  of  your  sins  is  not 
owing  to  this  cause,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  Nay,  it  may  hinder 
justification  if  you  build  anything  upon  it  To  think  you  must  be  more 
contrite,  more  humble,  more  grieved,  more  sensible  of  the  weight  of  sin 
before  you  can  be  justified,  is  to  lay  your  contrition,  your  grief,  your 
humiliation  for  the  foundation  of  your  being  justified,  at  least  for  a  part 
of  it.  Therefore  it  hinders  your  justification,  and  a  hindrance  it  is 
which  must  be  removed.  The  right  foundation  is  not  ycur  contrition, 
(though  that  is  not  your  own),  not  your  righteousness,  nothing  of  yofir 
oum,  nothing  that  is  wrought  in  you  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  it  in 
flomething  wUhiwt  you^ — ^the  righteousness  and  the  blood  of  Christ.  For 
this  is  the  word,  'To  him  that  believeth  on  God  that  justifieth  the 
ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness.'  This  then  do  if  you 
would  lay  a  right  foundation.  Go  straight  to  Christ  with  all  your 
ungodliness ;  tell  him,  Thou  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire  searching 
my  heart,  seest  that  I  am  ungodly !  I  plead  nothing  else.  I  do  not 
say  I  am  humble  or  contrite ;  but  I  am  ungodly  I  llierefore  bring  me 
to  Him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly  I  Let  thy  blood  be  the  propitiation 
for  me  I — Here  is  a  mystery ;  here  the  wise  men  of  the  world  are  lost : 
it  is  foolishness  unto  them.  Sin  is  the  only  thing  which  divides  men 
from  Qod ;  sin  (let  him  that  heareth  understand)  is  the  only  thing 
which  unites  them  to  God, — for  it  is  the  only  thing  which  moves  the 
Lamb  of  Grod  to  have  compassion  upon  them,  and  by  His  blood  to  give 
them  access  to  the  Father.  This  is  the  word  of  reconciliation  which  we 
preach :  this  is  the  foundation  which  never  can  be  moved.*'  * 

**  Yet  e'en  the  weaker  part  was  seen 
A  prinoess  in  her  air  and  mien  ; 

And  that  she  like  might  be, 
She  was  permitted  to  poesess,  * 

Aa  her  peculiar  gift  of  grace, 

Love  and  resigned  fidelity." — ffymn  283. 
Thus  mach  may  be  quoted  without    but  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  Jesus 
offence  to  decency.  as  the  Christ, — an  effort  and  motion  of 

1  **  Faith  is  not  merely  a  speculative    the  mind  towards  God;  when  the  sinner. 
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Wesley,  who  wrote  down  the  sabetance  of  this  disoourse,  did  not, 
perhaps,  immediately  perceive  how  easily  this  doctrine  might  he  most 
mischievously  abused ;  but  he  saw  at  once  with  what  forcible  e£fect  it 
might  be  preached,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  well  he  profited  by  the 
lesson.  He  heard  also  from  Christian  David  and  from  other  of  the 
brethren,  accounts  of  what  is  called  their  experience — the  state  of 
feeling  and  conflicts  of  thought  through  which  they  had  passed  before 
they  attained  a  settled  religious  peace.  This  full  assurance,  or  plero- 
phory  of  faith,  as  it  is  termed  by  Wesley,  was  defined  to  him  by  Arvid 
Gradin,  a  Swede.  "  I  had,"  said  the  Swede,  *'  from  our  Lord  what  I 
asked  of  Him,  the  nkfjpo<f>opia  irlartas,  the  fulness  of  &ith,  which 
is  repose^  in  the  blood  of  Christ— a  firm  confidence  in  God,  and  per- 
suasion of  His  favour,  with  a  deliverance  from  every  fleshly  desire,  and  a 
cessation  of  all,  even  inward  sins.  In  a  word,  my  heart,  which  before 
was  agitated  like  a  troubled  sea,  was  in  perfect  quietness  like  the  sea 
when  it  is  serene  and  calm."  ''This,"  says  Wesley,  ''was  the  first 
account  I  ever  heard  from  any  living  man,  of  what  I  had  before  learned 
myself  from  the  oracles  of  God,  and  had  been  praying  for,  with  the 
little  company  of  my  friends,  and  expecting  for  several  years." 

**  I  would  gladly,"  he  says,  "  have  spent  my  life  here ;  but  my  Master 
calling  me  to  labour  in  another  part  of  His  vineyard,  I  was  constrained 
to  take  my  leave  of  this  happy  place."  After  a  fortnight's  stay,  there- 
fore,  he  departed  on  foot  as  he  came,  and  returned  to  England. 

ooDvinced  of  sb,  accepts  with  thanlEful-  what  is  snflicieDt  in  Um    cannot  be 

n«s8  the  profiered  terms  of  pardon,  and  efiectual   to  us.     The  spiritual  band, 

in  humble  confidence,  applying  indiyi-  whereby  we  apprehend  the  sweet  offer 

dually   to  himself  the  benefit  of  the  of  our  Saviour,  is  Faith;   which,  in 

general  atonement,  in  the  elevated  Ian-  short,  is  no  other  than  an  affiance  in 

guageof  ayenerablefiitherofthechurch,  the  Mediator.      Receive  peace,  and  be 

drinks  of  the  stream  which  fiows  from  happj  :  believe,  and  thou  hast  received, 

the  Redeemer's  side.     The  effect  is,  that  Thus  it  is  that  we  have  an  interest  in  all 

in  a  little  he  is  filled  with  that  perfect  that  God  hath  promised,  or  Christ  hath 

love  of  God  which  casteth  out  fear, — ^he  performed.     Thus  have  we  from   God 

cleaves  to  God  with  the  entire  afiisction  both  forgiveness  and  love,  the  ground  of 

of  the  soul.     And  from  this  active  lively  all,  whether  peace  or  glory.*' — Bishop 

fiuth,  overcoming  the  world,  subduing  Hairs  *  Heaven  vpon  Earth.' 

carnal    self,  all  those  good  works  do  ^  **  Requtes  in  sanguine  ChritH  ;  firma 

necessarily  spring,  which  God  hath  be-  fidacia  in  Deumt  et  persuatio  de  gratid 

fore  ordamed  that  we  should  walk  in  divind;     tranquiiHtas    mentis  summa, 

them.*' — ^Bishop  Horsley's  Sermons,  atque  serenitas  et  pax  ;  own  absentid 

**  The  purchase,  therefore,  was  paid  at  omnts  desiderii  camalis,  et  cessatione 

once,  yet  must  be  severally  reckoned  to  peccatorum  etiam  intemortan,      VerbO^ 

enrf  soul  whom  it  shall  benefit      If  cor  quod  antea  instar  maris  turbulenti 

we    have    not  a   hand  to  take  what  agitabatur,  in  swnmdfuit  requiet  instar 

Christ's  hand  doth  either  hold  or  oSer,  maris  sereni  et  tranquSli'' 
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CHAPTEB  VL 

WXSLET  IN  LONDOZr.— ^WHITEFIELD  BETUBirS  TO  SKGLAlfD. — WUlVBFUBLD 
AT  BBIBTOL. 

GuABUBS  Wjeslvt  had  not  known  his  brotiier^s  intaitkoi  of  Tisiting 
Hermhut  till  he  had  aet  ont  for  G^tmanj.  He  was  not  sufficientLj 
recoyered  to  have  acoompanied  him,  but  he  kept  up,  during  hia  abeenoe, 
the  impreenon  which  had  been  produoed,  and  John  found,  upon  hia 
return,  that  the  society  which  now  met  together  consisted  of  thirty*two 
peaons.  His  preaance,  however,  was  required ;  ''for  though,"  aays  he, 
*'  a  gnoat  door  had  been  qpened,  the  adversaries  had  laid  so  many 
Btumblingblocks  before  it,  that  the  weak  were  daily  turned  out  of  the 
way.  Numberless  misunderstandings  had  arisen,  by  means  of  which 
the  way  of  truth  was  much  blasph^ned ;  and  thence  had  iqprung  angeri 
clamour,  bitterness,  evil-speaking,  envyings,  strifes,  railings,  evil  sur- 
mises, whereby  the  enemy  had  gained  such  an  advantage  over  the  little 
flock,  that  of  the  rest  durst  no  man  join  himself  to  them."  Hoc  was  this 
all— a  dispute  arose  conceming  predestination,  the  most  miachievons 
question  by  which  human  presumption  has  ever  been  led  astray.  This 
matter  was  laid  to  rest  for  the  present,  and  a  few  weeks  after  his  return, 
Wesley  had  eight  bands  of  men,  and  two  of  women,  under  his  spiritual 
dii-ection. 

He  infonned  his  German  friends  of  the  state  of  things  in  an  epistle 
with  the  superscription,  *'  To  the  Church  of  God  which  is  in  Hermhut, 
John  Wesley,  an  unworthy  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  God  which  is  in 
England,  wiaheth  all  grace  and  peace  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.''  The 
style  of  this  q)i8tle  conesponded  to  the  introduction.  It  began  thus  : 
''Glory  be  to  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  His 
unspeakable  gift !  for  giving  me  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  your  fedth  and 
lore,  and  holy  conversation  in  Christ  Jesus.  I  have  borne  testimony 
thereof  with  all  plainness  of  speech,  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  and 
thanks  have  been  given  to  God,  by  many,  on  your  b^alf.  We  are 
endeavouring  here  also,  by  the  grace  which  is  given  us,  to  be  followers 
of  you,  as  ye  are  of  Christ."  He  wrote  also  to  Count  Zinzendorf : 
«  May  our  gracious  Lord,  who  oounteth  whatsoever  is  done  to  the  kaet 
of  His  brethren  as  done  to  Himself,  return  sevenfold  to  you  and  the 
ooontess,  and  to  all  the  brethren,  the  kindness  you  did  to  us.  It  would 
have  been  great  satis&ction  to  me,  if  I  could  have  spent  more  time  with 
the  Christians  who  love  one  anoth^.  But  that  could  not  be  now,  my 
Master  having  called  me  to  work  in  another  part  of  His  vineyard.  I 
hope,"  he  added,  *'  if  God  permit,  to  see  them  at  least  ence  more,  were  it 
only  to  give  them  the  fruit  of  my  love,  the  speaking  ireely  on  a  few 
things  which  I  did  not  approve,  perhapsbecause  I  did  not  understand  them.'' 
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Ckmnt  Zinaendorf  would  not  have  been  very  well  pleased  if  he  had 
known  that  one  of  the  things  which  Wcaley  diMpproyed  was  the  supre- 
macy which  he  exeroised  over  the  Moravians.  For  Wesley,  immediately 
upon  his  letnm,  had  begun  a  letter  to  the  Moravian  Church,  in  a  very 
different  strain  fiK>m  the  epistle  which  he  afterwaxds  substituted  for  it. 
Instead  of  a  grave  and  solemn  superscription,  it  b^^  with,  '*  My  dear 
]&«thren;"  and  after  saying  that  he  greatly  approved  of  their  con- 
ferences and  bands,  -&eir  method  of  instructing  children,  and  their  great 
care  of  the  souls  committed  to  their  charge,  he  proceeded  to  propose, "  in 
love  and  meekness,"  doubts  conoeming  certain  parts  of  their  conduct, 
which  be  wished  them  to  answer  plainly,  and  to  consider  well.  *'  Do 
you  not,"  he  pursued,  "  wholly  neglect  joint  fasting  ?  Is  not  the  count 
all  in  all  ?  Are  not  the  rest  mere  shadows,  calling  him  Babbi ;  almost 
impUciUy  both  believing  and  obeying  him  ?  Is  there  not  something  of 
levity  in  your  behaviour?  Are  you  in  general  serious  enough?  Are 
you  zealous  and  watchful  to  redeon  time?  Do  you  not  sometimes  fall 
into  trifling  conversation  ?  Do  you  not  magnify  your  own  chuiuh  too 
much  ?  Do  you  believe  any  who  are  not  of  it  to  be  in  Gospel  liberty  ? 
Are  you  not  straitened  in  your  love  ?  Do  you  love  your  enemies  and 
wicked  men  as  yourselves?  Do  you  not  mix  human  wisdom  with 
divine,  joining  worldly  prudence  with  heavenly?  Do  you  not  use 
cumdn%y  guile,  or  dissimulation  in  many  cases  ?  Are  you  not  of  a  dose, 
dark,  reserved  temper  and  behaviour  ?  Is  not  the  spirit  of  seevecy  the 
spirit  of  your  communion  ?  Have  you  that  childlike  openness,  frank- 
ness, and  plainness  of  speech  so  manifest  to  all  in  the  Apostles  and  first 
Chidstsaas?" 

Some  of  these  queries  savour  of  supererogatory  righteousness ;  and,  as 
they  contain  no  allusion  either  to  the  wild  heretical  fancies  which  are 
dnkicible  from  Count  Zinzendorfs  writings,  nor  to  his  execrable  lan- 
guage,^ it  is  evident  that  Wesley  must  have  been  ignorant  of  both.  He 
saw  much  to  disapprove  in  the  Moravians,  but  he  says,  that  being  learful 
of  trostiog  his  own  judgment,  he  determined  to  wait  yet  a  little  longer. 
Indeed  be  thought  that,  whatever  might  be  the  errors  of  the  United 
J&ntfaren,  the  good  greatly  preponderated;  and  therein  he  judged  of 
them  miore  truly,  as  well  as  more  charitably,  than  when  he  afterwards 
separated  from  them. 

How  he  judged  of  himself  at  this  time  appears  by  the  result  of  a 
curious  sell-examination,  in  which  he  tried  himself  by  the  test  of 
St.  Paul :  "  jy  any  mem  he  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  ereaiure.  Old  things 
are  past  away.  Behold  aU  thinya  are  become  new,^  "First,"  says 
Wesley,  **his  judgments  are  new;  his  judgment  of  himself,  ofhappi- 
nesB^  of  holiness.    He  judges  himself  to  be  altogether  fallen  short  of  the 

1  Set  aotc  on  tiie  pierioin  dapter. 
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glorious  image  of  God ;  to  have  no  good  thing  abiding  in  him,  but  all 
that  is  oormpt  and  abominable:  in  a  word,  to  be  wholly  earthly, 
sensual,  and  devilish,  a  motley  mixture  of  beast  and  devil.  Thus,  by 
the  graoe  of  God  in  Christ,  I  judge  of  myself.  Therefore,  I  am  in  this 
respect  a  new  creature. 

"  Again,  his  judgment  concerning  happiness  is  new.  He  would  as 
soon  expect  to  dig  it  out  of  the  earth  as  to  find  it  in  riches,  honour, 
pleasure  (so  called),  or  indeed  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  creature.  He 
knows  there  can  be  no  happiness  on  earth  but  in  the  enjoyment  of 
God,  and  in  the  foretaste  of  those  rivers  of  pleasure  which  flow  at  His 
right  hand  for  evermore.  Thus,  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  I  judge 
of  happiness.    Therefore,  I  am  in  this  respect  a  new  creature. 

"  Yet,  again,  his  judgment  concerning  holiness  is  new.  He  no  longer 
judges  it  to  be  an  outward  thing ;  to  consist  either  in  doing  no  harm,  in 
doing  good,  or  in  using  the  ordinances  of  God.  He  sees  it  is  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul;  the  image  of  God  fresh  stamped  on  the  heart;  an 
entire  renewal  of  the  mind  in  every  temper  and  Uiought,  after  the  like- 
ness of  Him  that  created  it  Thus,  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christy  I 
judge  of  holiness.    Therefore,  I  am  in  this  respect  a  new  creature. 

"  Secondly,  his  designs  are  new.  It  is  the  design  of  his  life  not  to 
heap  up  treasures  upon  earth,  not  to  gain  the  praise  of  men,  not  to 
indulge  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  the  desire  of  the  eye,  or  the  pride  of 
life ;  but  to  r^ain  the  image  of  God,  to  have  the  life  of  God  again 
planted  in  his  soul,  and  to  be  renewed  after  His  likeness  in  righteous- 
ness and  all  true  holiness.  This,  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  is  the 
design  of  my  life.    Therefore,  I  am  in  this  respect  a  new  creature. 

'*  Thirdly,  his  desires  are  new,  and  indeed  the  whole  train  of  his  pas- 
sions and  inclinations  ;  they  are  no  longer  fixed  on  earthly  things ;  they 
are  now  set  on  the  things  of  Heaven.  His  love,  and  joy,  and  hope,  his 
sorrow  and  fear  have  all  respect  to  things  above  :  they  all  point  heaven- 
ward. Where  his  treasure  is,  there  is  his  heart  also.  I  dare  not  say  I 
am  a  new  creature  in  this  respect,  for  other  desires  often  arise  in  my 
heart ;  but  they  do  not  reign ;  I  put  them  all  under  my  feet  through 
Christ  which  strengthened  me.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  He  is  creating 
me  anew  in  this  also,  and  that  He  has  begun,  though  not  finished  his 
work. 

''  Fourthly,  his  conversation  is  new.  It  Ib  altoays  seasoned  with  salt^ 
and  fit  to  minister  grace  to  the  hearers.  So  is  mine,  by  the  grace  of 
God  in  Christ.  Therefore  I  am  in  this  respect  a  new  creature. 

**  Fifthly,  his  actions  are  new.  The  tenor  of  his  life  singly  points  at 
the  glory  of  God;  all  his  substance  and  time  are  devoted  thereto: 
whether  he  eats  or  drinks,  or  whatever  he  does,  it  either  springs  from,  or 
leads  to  the  love  of  God  and  man.  Such,  by  the  grace  x)f  God  in  Christ, 
is  the  tenor  of  my  life.  Therefore,  in  this  respect,  I  am  a  new  creature. 
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"But  St.  Paul  tells  us  elsewhere,  that  ihe/ruU  of  the  ^rii  U 
lave,  peace,  joy,  long-suffering,  genUenen,  meekneee,  temperance.  Now 
although,  hy  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  I  find  a  measure  of  some 
of  these  in  myself,  viz.,  of  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  meekness 
tempennoe ;  yet  others  I  find  not :  I  cannot  find  in  myself  the  love  of 
God,  or  of  Christ;  hence,  my  deadness  and  wanderings  in  public 
prayer ;  hence  it  is  that  even  in  the  Holy  Communion  I  have  rarely  any 
more  than  a  cold  attention ;  hence,  when  I  hear  of  the  highest  instance 
of  God*s  love,  my  heart  is  still  senseless  and  unaffected ;  yea,  at  this 
moment  I  feel  no  more  love  to  Him  than  to  one  I  had  never  heard  of. 
Again,  I  have  not  that  joy  in  the  Eoly  Ghost,  no  settled,  lasting  joy ; 
nor  have  I  such  a  peace  as  excludes  the  possibility  either  of  fear  or 
doubt.  When  holy  men  have  told  me  I  had  no  £uth,  I  hare  often 
doubted  whether  I  had  or  no ;  and  those  doubts  have  made  me  veiy 
uneasy,  till  I  was  reliered  by  prayer  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Yet 
upon  the  whole,  although  I  have  not  yet  that  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghosi^  nor 
that  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  my  heart,  nor  the  full  assurance  of 
faitii,  nor  the  (proper)  witness  of  the  Spirit  with  my  spirit  that  I  am  a 
child  of  Qod — ^much  leas  am  I,  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  words, 
in  Christ  a  new  creature — ^I  nevertheless  trust  that  I  have  a  measure  of 
£uth,  and  am  accepted  in  the  Beloved  :  I  trust  the  hand-writing  that 
was  against  me  is  blotted  out^  and  that  I  am  reconciled  to  God  through 
his  Son." » 

This  representation  of  his  own  state  is  evidently  faithful;  his 
Moravian  friends  did  not,  however,  judge  of  it  so  favourably.  Bela- 
motte,  whose  less  active  and  less  ambitious  spirit  rested  contentedly  after 
he  had  joined  the  brethren,  said  to  him,  *'  Tou  are  better  than  you  were 
at  Savannah.  You  know  that  you  were  then  quite  wrong ;  but  you  are 
not  right  yet.  You  know  that  yon  were  then  blind ;  but  you  do  not 
see  now.    I  doubt  not  but  God  will  bring  you  to  the  right  foundation ; 

1  This  MBunnce  of  present  pardon  the  following  extract : — **  This  !■  that 

and  aoceptance  is  a  very  different  thing  iryfvfta  iio$€<riaSf  that  Spirit  of  adop- 

from  that  asennmce  of  futore  ultimate  tion  which  constituteth  ns  the  sons  of 

salvation  whidi  is  identified  with  the  God,  qaalifying  ns  so  to  be  by  disposi- 

tcMching  of  Calrin.     See  Watsoo,  p.  77,  tions  resembling  God,  and  filial  affections 

where,  and  on  tlie  pages  immediately  towards  Him ;  cert^ymg  va  that  we  are 

preceding,   he   will  find    ample   proof  so,  and  causing  ua  by  a  free  instinct  to 

that  the  doctrine  as  held  by  Mr.  Wesley  cry,  Jbba,  Father  ;  running  into  His 

was  held  and  tanght  in  the  main  by  the  bosom  of  lore,  and  flying  under  the 

compilers  of  our  homilies,  and  also  by  wings  of  His  mercy  in  all  our  needs  and 

such  divines  as  Bishop  Pearson,  Bishop  distresses ;  whence  as  many  as  are  led 

Andrewes,  Archbishop  Wake,  Archbishop  by  the  Spirit,  they  (saith  Paul)  are  the 

Usher,   Richard  Hooker,  Bishop  Hall,  sons   of   God,    and  the  Spirit    it$^ 

Bishop  Hooper,  Bishop  Brownrigg,  and  beareth  loitnesa  voith  our  mirits  that  we 


Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  from  whose  sermon    are  the  children  cf  (7odL  — [En.] 
i  the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  quotes 
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bat  I  have  no  hc^  for  yon  while  yon  are  on  the  present  fonndation :  it 
is  as  different  from  the  tme  as  the  right  hand  from  the  left  Yon  have 
all  to  begin  smew.  I  have  observed  all  yonr  words  and  actions,  and  I 
see  yon  are  of  the  same  spirit  still :  yon  have  a  simplicity,  bnt  it  is  a 
simplicity  of  yonr  own ;  it  is  not  the  simplicity  of  Christ  Yon  think 
you  do  not  trust  in  your  own  works ;  but  you  do  trust  in  yonr  own 
works.  You  do  not  believe  in  Christ.  Yon  have  a  present  freedom 
from  sin ;  but  it  is  only  a  temporary  suspension  of  it,  not  a  deliverance 
from  it ;  and  you  have  a  peace,  but  it  is  not  a  tme  peace :  if  death  were 
to  approach,  you  would  find  all  your  fears  return ;  but  I  am  forbid  to 
say  any  more ;  my  heart  sinks  in  me  like  a  stone.* 

This  censure  lost  nothing  of  its  oracular  solemnity  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  ccmcluded.  Wesley  was  troubled  by  it,  and  had  recourse 
to  bibliomancy,  which  was  then  his  fiivourite  practice  for  comfort.  He 
begged  of  God,  he  says,  an  answer  of  peace,  and  opened  on  these  words : 
"  As  many  as  waXh  according  to  thu  nde^  peae^  he  on  them^  and  mercy 
ujpon  the  Israel  of  GodP  A  second  trial  gave  him  for  a  text.  My  hour 
is  not  yet  come.  The  opinion  of  ordinary  men  he  despised :  he  tritnnphed 
over  obloquy,  and  he  was  impenetrable  to  all  reasoning  which  opposed 
his  favourite  tenets,  or  censured  any  part  of  his  conduct ;  but  when  one 
who  entered  into  his  feelings  with  kindred  feeling,  and  agreed  with 
him  entirely  in  opinion,  assumed  towards  him  the  language  of  reproof 
and  commiseration,  then  he  was  disturbed,  and  those  doubts  came  upon 
him  again,  which  might  have  led  him  to  distrust  his  enthusiastic  doc- 
trine of  assurance.  This  disquietude  which  chance  texts  of  Scripture 
might  as  easily  have  aggravated  as  allayed,  was  removed  by  the  stimu- 
lants of  action  and  opposition,  and  more  especially  by  sympathy  and 
success;  for  though  he  might  easily  err  concerning  the  cause  of  the 
effects  which  he  produced,  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  their  reality,  and 
in  many  cases  their  utility  was  as  evident  as  their  existenoe. 

During  his  absence  in  Germany,  Charles  had  prayed  with  some  con- 
demned ^  criminals  in  Newgate,  and  accompanied  them,  with  two  o&er 
clergymen,  to  Tyburn.  In  consequence  of  this,  another  party  of  poor 
creatures  in  the  same  dreadful  situation  implored  the  same  assistance, 
and  the  two  brothers  wrought  them  into  a  state  of  mind  not  less  happy 
than  that  of  Socrates  when  he  drank  the  hemlock.  **  It  was  the  most 
glorious  instance,"  says  Wesley, ''  I  ever  saw,  of  faith  triumphing  over 

*  The  Ordinary,  on   these  occasiomi,  ezecatioa,  fhey  begged  that  he  would 

made  but  a  soiry  6gare.     **  He  wjM  not,  and  the  mob  kept  him  down.  What 

read    prayers,*   Charles    Wesley  says,  kind  of  machine  a  Newgate  Ordinary 

'*and    he   preached    most  miserably."  was  in  those    days,   may   be  seen   in 

When  this  poor  man,  who  seems  willing  *  Fielding:*  the  one  who  edi6es  Jonathan 

enough  to  have  done  his  duty  if  he  bad  Wild  with  a  sermon  before  the  punch 

known  how,  would  have  got  upon  the  comes  in,   seems  to  have  been  drawn 

cart  with  the  piiBoners  at  the  place  of  from  the  life. 
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sin  and  deftth.**  One  of  the  sufferers  was  asked  bow  he  felt  a  few 
mmntes  only  before  the  point  of  death,  and  he  calmly  answered,  ^*  I  feel 
a  peace  which  I  oonld  not  have  believed  to  be  possible ;  and  I  know  it 
is  the  peace  of  Gk)d,  which  pasaeth  all  understanding."  Well  might  he 
be  encouraged  in  his  career  by  sach  proo&  of  his  own  power  1  Even 
frenzy  was  reboked  before  him :  in  one  of  the  workhouses  wliich  he 
visited  was  a  young  woman  raving  mad,  screaming  and  tormoiting  her- 
self continually.  His  countenance,  and  manner,  and  voice,  always 
impressive,  and  doubly  so  to  one  who  had  been  little  accustomed  to 
\o6kB  of  kindness  and  words  of  consolation,  acted  upon  her  as  oil  upon 
the  waves;  the  moment  that  he  began  she  was  stiU,  and  while  he 
encouraged  her  to  seek  relief  in  prayer,  saying,  '*  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is 
able  and  willing  to  deliver  you,"  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks.  "  Oh  1 
where  is  foith  upon  earth  ?  "  he  exclaims,  when  he  relates  this  anecdote ; 
*<  why  are  these  poor  wretches  left  under  the  open  bondage  of  Satan  ? 
JesQS !  Master  I  give  thou  medicine  to  heal  their  sickness ;  and  deliver 
those  who  are  now  also  vexed  with  unclean  spirits ! "  Wesley  always 
maintained  that  madness  was  frequently  occasioned  by  demoniacal  pos- 
session, and  in  this  opinion  he  found  many  to  encourage  him.  At  this 
time  his  prayers  were  desired  for  a  child  who  was  ^  lunatic,  and  sore 
vexed  day  and  night,  that  our  Lord  might  be  pleased  to  heal  him,  as  he 
did  those  in  the  days  of  his  flesh."  While  the  apostolic  character  which 
he  assumed  was  thus  acknowledged,  and  every  day's  experience  made 
him  more  conscious  of  his  own  strength,  opposition  of  any  kind  served 
only  to  make  him  hurry  on  in  his  career,  as  water  when  it  is  poured  into 
a  raging  conflagration,  augments  the  violence  of  the  &[e. 

Gibeon  was  at  that  time  Bishop  of  London ;  he  was  of  a  mild  and 
conciliating  temper ;  a  distinguished  antiquary,  a  sound  scholar,  equally 
frugal  and  beneficent,  perfectly  tolerant  as  becomes  a  Christian,  and  con- 
scientiously attached  as  becomes  a  bishop  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  in  which  he  held  so  high  and  c(Hispicuous  a  station.  The 
two  brothers  waited  upon  him  to  justify  their  conduct ;  this  seems  to 
have  been  a  voluntary  measure  on  their  part,  and  the  conversation 
which  took  place,  as  far  as  it  has  been  made  public,  reflects  more  credit 
upon  the  bishop  than  upon  them.  With  regard  to  that  particular  tenet 
which  now  notoriously  characterized  their  preaching,  the  prelate  said, 
*'  If  by  assurance  you  mean  an  Inward  persuasion,  whereby  a  man  is 
conscious  in  himself,  after  examining  his  life  by  the  law  of  God  and 
weighing  his  own  sincerity,  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  salvation,  and  accept- 
able to  God,  I  do  not  see  how  any  good  Christian  can  be  without  such 
an  assurance."*    They  made  answer  that  they  contended  for  this,  and 

^  <*  It  is  the  office  of  tiie  Holy  Ghost  of  God  toward  iu»  to  give  ti»  an  earnest 
to  assure  us  of  the  adoption  of  sons,  to  of  oar  everlasting  inheritance.  The 
create  in  us  a  sense  of  the  patei-nal  love    tooe  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  haatt^ 

k2 
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complained  that  they  had  been  charged  with  Antinomianism  because 
they  preached  justification  by  faith  alone.^  But  this  was  not  the 
assurance  for  which  they  contended ;  they  contended  against  it ;  and  in 
the  place  of  thatcabn  and  settled  reliance  upon  the  goodness  of  Almighty 
God,  which  results  from  reason  and  revelation,  and  is  the  reward  of  a 
well-spent  life,  they  required  an  enthuslBstic  confidence  as  excessive  as 
the  outrageous  self-condemnation  by  which  it  was  to  be  preceded,  and 
in  which  it  was  to  have  its  root. 

They  spoke  also  upon  the  propriety  of  rebaptizing  Dissenters :  Wesley 
said  that  if  any  person,  dissatisfied  with  lay -baptism,  should  desire 
episcopal,  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to  administer  it :  the  bishop  said 
he  was  against  it  himself;  and  the  interview  ended  with  his  telling 
them  that  they  might  have  free  access  to  him  at  all  times.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  Charles  availed  himself  of  this  permission!  and 
informed  him  that  a  woman  had  desired  him  to  baptize  her,  not  being 


Jty  the  Hciy  Ohost,  vkich  is  given  unto 
«•.  Ibr  as  many  as  org  led  by  the 
Spvit  of  God  are  the  sons  of  God,  And 
because  we  are  sons,  Qod  hath  sent 
forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  our 
hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father.  For  vce 
have  not  received  the  Spirit  of  bondage 
again  to  fear ;  but  ice  hone  received  the 
Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  tee  cry, 
Abba,  Father.  The  Spirit  itself  beareth 
witnets  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the 
(Mldren  of  God.  At  therefore  we  are 
bom  again  by  the  Spirit,  and  receive 
from  him  our  re^eration,  so  we  are 
also  assured  by  the  same  Spirit  of  our 
adoption;  and  bccauae  being  eons,  we 
are  also  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint- 
heirs  with  Christ,  by  the  «ame  Spirit  we 
have  the  pledge,  or  rather  the  earnest, 
of  our  inheritance.  jFbr  He  which 
estfMi^eth  us  m  Christ,  and  hath 
anointed  ue,  is  God,  who  hath  also 
.sealed  us,  and  hath  given  us  the  earnest 
of  his  Spirit  in  our  hearts ;  so  that  we 
are  seeded  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise,  uihidi  is  the  earnest  <^  our  in- 
heritanoe  untH  the  redemption  of  the 
purchased  possesston." — ^Biahop  Pearson, 
on  the  Creed.— [Ed.] 

1  «This  doctrine,  as  taught  hj  Mr. 
Wesley,  though  the  oontnury  is  so  often 
auppoaed  by  Mr.  Southey,  is  accompanied 
with  nothing  inimical  to  sober  pnctical 
piety.  That,  like  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  alone,  it  is  capable  of 


penrersion,  under  the  mask  of  religion, 
is  very  true.  Many  have  pen'erted  both 
the  one  and  the  other.  Faith  with  sodm 
has  been  made  a  discharge  fxxnn  duty ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  direct  witness 
of  the  Spirit,  fancy  has  no  doubt  been 
taken,  in  some  instances,  for  reality.  But 
this  could  never  legitimately  follow  from 
the  holy  preaching  of  Mr.  Wesley.  His 
view  of  the  doctrine  is  so  opposed  to 
license  and  j-eal  enthusiasm,  to  pride 
and  self-sufficiency,  that  it  can  only  be 
made  to  encourage  them,  by  so  manifest 
a  perversion  that  it  has  never  oocuxred 
except  among  thoee  most  ignorant  of  his 
writings.  He  never  encouraged  any  to 
expect  this  grace  but  the  truly  peni- 
tent;  to  whom  he  prescribed  'fruits 
meet  for  repentance.*  Ha  believed  that 
justification  was  slways  accompanied  by 
conversion  of  the  heart;  and  as  con- 
stantly taught,  that  this  comfort,  this 
assurance,  could  remain  the  portion  only 
of  the  humble  and  spiritual,  and  was 
uniformly  and  exclusively  connected 
with  a  &ith,  sanctifying  and  obedient. 
He  believed  that  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
were  love,  joy,  peace,  as  weU  as  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  meekness,  and  faith ;  but 
he  also  taught  that  all  who  were  not 
living  under  the  constant  influence  of 
the  ktter,  would  fatally  deceive  them- 
selves by  any  pretensions  to  the  former." 
—Watson,  pp.  86,  86.— [Ed.] 
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satisfied  with  her  baptism  by  a  Diasenter ;  ahe  said  sore  and  unsure 
were  not  the  same.  The  bishop  replied,  that  he  wholly  disapproved  of 
it ;  and  Charles  Wesley  made  answer  that  he  did  not  expect  his  appro- 
bation, but  only  came  in  obedience  to  give  him  notice  of  his  intention. 
^  It  is  irregular,'*  said  the  bishop ;  '*  I  never  receive  any  such  informa- 
tion, but  from  the  minister.** — "  My  lord,  the  Rubric  does  not  so  much 
as  require  the  minister  to  give  you  notice,  but  any  discreet  person :  I 
have  the  minister's  leave." — **  Who  gave  you  authority  to  baptize  ?  " — 
**  Your  lordship,"  replied  Charles  (for  he  had  been  ordained  priest  by 
him) ;  '*  and  I  shall  exercise  it  in  any  part  of  the  known  world." — *'  Are 
you  a  licensed  curate  ?  "  said  the  bishop,  who  began  to  be  justly  offended 
at  the  tenor  of  this  conversation ;  and  Charles  Wesley,  who  then  per- 
ceived that  he  could  no  longer  appeal  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  replied 
he  had  the  leave  of  the  proper  minister.  **  But  do  you  not  know  that 
no  man  can  exercise  parochial  duty  in  London  without  my  leave?  It 
IS  only  9ub  silentio/* — "  But  you  know  many  do  take  that  permission 
for  authority,  and  you  yourself  allow  it."  "  It  is  one  thing  to  connive,*^ 
said  the  bishop,  ''and  another  to  approve:  I  have  power  to  inhibit, 
you." — "Does  your  lordship  exact  that  power?  Do  you  now  inhibit 
me?"  The  answer  was,  "Oh,  why  will  you  push  matters  to  am 
extreme  I "  and  the  bishop  put  an  end  to  this  irritating  interview  by 
saying,  "  Well,  sir,  you  knew  my  judgment  before,  and  you  know  it . 
now.**  Charles  Wesley  would  not  reflect  with  much  satisfaction  upon 
this  dialogue  when  he  and  his  brother  altered  their  opinions  respecting 
the  point  in  dispute.  They  had,  indeed,  great  reason  to  admire  the 
temper  and  the  wisdom  of  this  excellent  prelate,  and  of  the  primate  also 
upon  whom  they  waited  to  justify  themselves,  soon  afterwards,  without 
a  summons.  "He  showed  us,"  says  Charles,  "great  affection,  and 
cautioned  us  to  give  no  more  umbrage  than  was  necessary  for  our  own 
defence,  to  forbear  exceptional  phrases,  and  to  keep  to  the  doctrines  of ' 
the  Church."  We  told  him  we  expected  persecution  would  abide  by 
the  Church  till  her  articles  and  homilies  were  repealed.  He  assured  us 
he  knew  of  no  design  in  the  governors  of  the  Church  to  innovate ; . 
neither  should  there  be  any  innovation  while  he  lived.  It  was  probably 
at  this  time  that  this  "great  and  good  man,"  as  Wesley  deservedly  calls. 
Archbishop  Potter,  gave  him  an  advice  for  which  he  acknowledged,^ 
many  years  afterwards,  that  he  had  ever  since  had  occasion  to  bless  God.. 
"If  you  desire  to  be  extensively  useful,  do  not  spend  your  time  and 
strength  in  contending  for  or  against  such  things  as  are  of  a  disputable- 
nature ;  but  in  testifying  against  open,  notorious  vice,  and  in  promoting 
real,  essential  holiness." 

But  whatever  benefit  Wesley  might  have  derived  from  this  wise 
counsel  in  his  cooler  years,  he  was  in  no  state  to  profit  by  it  when  it  was. 
given.    At  that  time  he  exclaimed,  "  God  deliver  me,  and  all  that  seeb 
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Him  in  sinoerity,  from  what  ihe  world  calls  Christian  prudence  1 "  He 
was  in  the  high  fever  of  enthusiasm,  and  they  among  whom  he  conversed 
were  continually  administering  cordials  which  kept  the  passion  at  its 
height.  One  of  Ihem  thus  describes  the  manner  in  which  he  was  '*  bom 
of  God :  it  was  an  instantaneous  act :  my  whole  heart  was  filled  with  a 
Divine  power,  drawing  all  the  faculties  of  my  soul  after  Christy  which 
continued  three  or  four  nights  and  days.  It  was  as  a  mighty  rushing 
wind  coming  into  the  soul,  enabling  me  from  that  moment  to  be  more 
than  conqueror  over  thosQ  corruptions  which  before  I  was  always  a  slave 
to.  Since  that  time  the  whole  bent  of  my  will  hath  been  towards  Him 
day  and  nighty  even  in  my  dreams.  I  know  that  I  dwell  in  Christ,  and 
Christ  in  me ;  I  am  bone  of  His  bone,  and  flesh  of  His  flesh."  This 
looks  like  Moravian  language :  but  the  most  extraordinary  effusion  of 
enthusiastic  raptures  which  has,  perhaps,  ever  been  produced  in  a  Pro- 
testant country,  was  addressed  to  Wesley  at  this  time  by  one  of  his 
disciples,  a  young  woman  in  her  twentieth  year,  who  calls  him  her  most 
dear  and  honoured  father  in  Christ  Her  eyes,  she  said,  had  been 
opened,  and  though  her  life  had  been  what  the  world  calls  irreproachable, 
she  had  found  that  her  sins  ^ere  great,  and  that  God  kept  an  account  of 
them.  Her  very  tears  were  sin ;  she  doubted,  feared,  and  sometimes 
despaired ;  her  heart  became  hard  as  a  stone ;  even  the  joy  which  she 
received  at  the  sacrament  went  out  like  a  lamp  for  want  of  oil,  and  she 
fell  into  her  old  state,  a  state  of  damnation.  A  violent  pain  in  the  head 
seized  her  whenever  she  began  to  pray  earnestly,  or  cry  out  aloud  to 
Christ.  When  she  was  in  this  state,  her  sister,  who  had  just  received 
the  atonement,  came  to  see  her,  and  related  her  own  happy  regeneration. 
'*  That  night,"  she  continues,  ^  I  went  into  the  garden,  and  considering 
what  she  had  told  me,  I  saw  Him  by  faith,  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of 
fire,  Him  who  justifietii  the  ungodly.  I  told  Him  I  was  ungodly,  and  it 
was  for  me  that  He  died :  His  blood  did  I  plead  with  great  faith,  to  blot 
out  the  handwriting  that  was  against  me.  I  told  my  Saviour  tiiat  He 
had  promised  to  give  rest  to  all  that  were  heavy  laden  ;  this  promise  I 
claimed,  and  I  saw  Him  by  faith  stand  condemned  before  God  in  my 
stead.  I  saw  the  fountain  opened  in  His  side.  As  I  hungered  He  fed 
me ;  as  I  thirsted  He  gave  me  out  of  that  fountain  to  drink.  And  so 
strong  was  my  faith,  tiiat  if  I  had  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  laid 
upon  me,  I  knew  and  was  sure  one  drop  of  His  blood  was  sufficient  to 
atone  for  alL  Well,  I  clave  unto  Him,  and  He  did  wash  me  in  His 
blood :  He  hath  clothed  me  with  His  righteousness,  and  has  presented 
me  to  His  Father,  to  His  God  and  my  God,  a  pure  spotless  virgin,  as  if 
I  had  never  committed  any  sin.  Think  what  a  transport  of  joy  I  was 
then  in,  when  I  that  was  lost  and  undone,  dropping  into  hell,  felt  a 
Redeemer  come  who  is  mighty  to  save,  to  save  to  the  uttermost!  Yet  I 
-did  not  receive  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  at  that  time ;  but  in  about  half 
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an  hoar  the  deril  oame  with  great  power  to  tempt  me;  however,  I 
minded  him  not,  hnt  went  in  and  lay  down  pretty  much  compoeed  in  my 
mind.  My  sins  were  foigtven,  bat  I  knew  I  was  not  yet  horn  of  God. 
In  the  morning  I  found  the  work  of  the  Spirit  was  very  powerful  upon 
me ;  as  my  mother  bore  me  with  greflft  pain,  so  did  I  feel  great  pain  in 
my  soul  in  being  bom  of  God.  Indeed  I  thought  the  pains  of  death  were 
upon  me,  and  that  my  soul  was  then  taking  leave  of  the  body ;  I  thought 
I  was  going  to  Him  whom  I  saw  with  strong  faith,  standing  ready  to 
reo^ve  me.  In  this  violent  agony  I  continued  about  four  hours,  and 
then  I  began  to  feel  the  Spirit  <f  Ood  bearing  wiineaa  toith  my  spirU 
that  I  woB  bom  of  CM.  Oh  1  mighty,  powerful,  happy  change  I  The 
love  of  God  was  died  abroad  in  my  heart,  and  a  flame  kindled  there 
with  pains  so  violent,  yet  so  very  ravishing,  that  my  body  was  almost 
torn  asnmder.  I  loved ;  the  Spirit  cried  strong  in  my  heart ;  I  sweated ; 
I  trembled ;  I  fainted ;  I  sung ;  I  joined  my  voice  with  those  that  excel 
in  strength ;  my  soul  was  got  up  into  the  holy  Mount ;  I  had  no  thoughts 
of  oomii^  down  again  into  the  body ;  I  who  not  long  before  had  called 
to  the  rocks  to  &11  on  me,  and  the  mountains  to  cover  me,  could  now 
call  for  nothing  else  but  Ckumey  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  I  Oh,  I 
thought  my  head  was  a  fountain  of  water  I  I  was  dissolved  in  love ;  My 
beloved  m  nune^  and  I  am  hie;  He  has  all  charms;  He  has  ravished  my 
heart ;  He  is  my  comforter,  my  friend,  my  all.  He  is  now  in  His 
garden,  feeding  among  the  lilies  1  Oh,  lam  sick  of  love !  He  is  altogether 
lovely,  ^  chief  est  among  ten  thoiuand  i  Oh,  how  Jesus  fills,  Jesus 
extends,  Jesus  overwhelms  the  soul  in  which  He  dwells  T  That  a 
Franciscan  or  Dominican  confessor  should  encourage  ravings  and  raptures 
like  these  in  an  enthusiastic  girl,  with  a  view  to  some  gainful  imposture, 
or  to  fouler  purposes,  would  be  nothing  extraordinary ;  for  such  things 
have  sometimes  passed  current,  and  sometimes  been  detected.  In 
Wesley's  case  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  no  ill  motive  existed,  and  that 
when  he  smctioned  the  rhapsody  by  making  it  public,  he  was  himself 
in  as  high  a  state  as  his  spiritual  daughter :  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
when  the  fermentation  of  his  zeal  was  over,  when  time  and  experience 
had  matured  his  mind,  and  Methodism  had  assumed  a  sober  character  as 
well  as  a  consistent  form,  he  should  have  continued  to  send  it  abroad 
without  one  qualifying  sentence,  or  one  word  of  caution  to  those  numerous 
readers,  who,  without  such  caution,  would  undoubtedly  suppose  that  it 
was  intended  for  edification  and  example. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  Whitefield  returned  finom  Georgia :  daring 
a  residence  of  three  months  there,  he  had  experienced  none  of  those 
vexations  which  had  embittered  Wesley's  life  among  the  colonists ;  for 
though  he  discharged  his^  duty  with  equal  fervour  and  equal  plainness, 

*  "My  ordinary  way,"  he  says,  "of  as  follows :  On  Sunday  morning,  at  five 
dividing  my  ministerial  lafaoors  has  been    o'dock,  I  publicly  oqp^^^d  the  lesson 
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he  never  attempted  to  revive  obsolete  forms,  nor  insbted  upon  unneoes- 
saiy  scruples.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  people  of  Savannah,  that  though 
they  knew  his  intimacy  with  Wesley,  they  received  him  at  first  without 
any  appearance  of  ill-will,  and  soon  became  so  attached  to  him,  that,  as 
he  says,  he  was  really  happy  in  his  little  foreign  cure,  and  could  have 
cheerfully  remidned  among  them.  Two  objects,  however,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  return  to  England:  first,  that  he  might  receive 
priest's  orders ;  and  secondly,  that  he  might  raise  contributions  for 
founding  and  supporting  an  orphan-house  in  the  colony.  To  this  design 
his  attention  had  previously  been  called  by  Charles  Wesley  and  General 
Oglethorpe ;  and  he  was  encouraged  by  the  signal  success  of  Professor 
Franck,  in  establishing  a  similar  institution  at  Halle.  Accordingly  he 
sailed  for  Europe,  and  after  a  miserable  voyage  of  nine  weeks  and  three 
days,  when  they  had  been  long  upon  short  allowanoe,  had  exhausted 
their  last  cask  of  water,  and  knew  not  whore  they  were,  they  came  safe 
into  Limeriok  Harbour. 

As  soon  SB  he  arrived  in  London,  he  waited  on  the  bishop  and  on  the 
primate :  they  received  him  favourably,  and,  no  doubt,  were  in  hopes 
that  the  great  object  which  he  now  had  in  view  would  fix  him  in 
Georgia,  where  there  was  no  danger  that  his  enthusiasm  should  take  a 
mischievous  direction.  The  trustees  highly  approved  his  conduct :  at 
the  request  of  the  magistrates  and  settlers  they  presented  him  with  the 
living  of  Savannah,  and  he  was  ordained  priest  by  his  venerable  friend 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  *'  God  be  praised,"  says  he :  *'  I  was  praying 
night  and  day  whilst  on  shipboard,  if  it  might  be  the  Divine  will,  that 
good  Bishop  Benson,  who  laid  hands  on  me  as  a  deacon,  might  now 
make  me  a  priest:  and  now  my  prayer  is  answered."  There  re- 
mained the  business  of  raising  money  for  the  orphan-house;  and  this 
detained  him  in  England  long  enough  to  take  those  decisive  measures 
which,  in  their  inevitable  consequences,  led  step  by  step^  to  the  separa- 

for  the  morning  or  evening  service,  as  I  sons  every  day ;  read  to  a  house-full  of 

see  most  suited  to  ^the  people's  edificsr  people  three  times  a  week ;  expound  the 

tion  ;  at  ten  I  pxeacn  and  read  prayers ;  two  lessons  at  five  in  the  morning ;  read 

at  three  in  the  afternoon  I  do  the  same,  prayers,  and  preach  twioe^  and  expound 

and  at  seven  expound  part  of  the  Church  the  catechism  to  servants,  &c.,  at  seven 

Catechism,  at  which  great  numbers  are  in  the  evening  every  Sunday."     (Letter 

usually  present.     I  visit  from  house  to  40.) 

house,  read  public  prayers,  and  catechise        ^  '*  Mr   Southey  admits,*'    says  Mr. 

(unless  something  exti-aordinary  happens)  Watson,   *<that    though  the  measui-ee 

and  visit  the  siclc  every  day ;  and  read  adopted  by  Mr.  WeSey  tended  to  a 

to  as  many  of  the  parishionera  as  will  separation  from  the  Church,  they  wei-e 

come  to  the  parsonage-house  thrice  a  taken  by  him  in  good  faith ;  that  ihcj 

week."     (Journals,  p.  80.)     And  in  arose  out  of  the  circumstances  in  which 

one  of  his  letters  he  says,  **  I  visit  from  he  was  placed,  and  that,  in  the  outset  of 

bouse  to  house,  catechise,  read  prayers  his  career,  he  had  no  intention  of  placing 

twice,  and  expound  the  two  second  les-  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Churdi  m 
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tion  of  tbe  Methodists  from  the  Chuich,  and  their  organization  as  a 
aect«> 

Many  societies  had  by  this  time  been  formed  in  London,  but  the 
central  place  of  meeting  was  a  large  room  in  Fetter  Lane.  Here  they 
had  their  love-feasts,  at  which  they  ate  bread  and  water  in  the  intervals 
of  singing  and  praying,  and  where  they  encoarBged  each  other  in 
excesses  of  devotion  wMch,  if  they  fomid  the  mind  sane,  were  not 
likely  long  to  leave  it  so.  "On  the  first  night  of  the  new  year,*'  says 
Wesley,  "  Messrs.  Hall,  Kinchin,  Ingham,  Whitefield,  Hutchins,  and  my 
brother  Charles,  were  present  at  our  love-feast,  with  about  sixty  of  our 
brethren.  About  three  in  the  morning,  as  we  were  continuing  instant 
in  prayer,  the  power  of  God  came  mightily  upon  us,  insomuch,  that 
many  cried  out  for  exceeding  joy,  and  many  fell  to  the  ground.  As 
soon  as  we  were  recovered  a  littie  from  that  awe  and  amazement  at  the 
presence  of  His  majesty,  we  broke  out  with  one  voice,  We  praise  Thee^ 
O  God;  we  acknowledge  Thee  to  le  the  LordP  "  It  was  a  Pentecost 
season  indeed,**  says  Whitefield :  "  sometimes  whole  nights  were  spent 
in  prayer.  Often  have  we  been  filled  as  with  new  wine ;  and  often 
have  I  seen  them  overwhelmed  with  the  Divine  Presence,  and  cry  out, 
*Will  God  indeed  dwell  with  men  upon  earth?  How  dreadful  is 
this  place  I  This  is  no  other  than  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of 
heaven!'" 

Meetings  of  this  kind,  prolonged  far  into  the  midnight,  and  even 
through  the  night,  were  what  neither  the  Wesleys  nor  Whitefield 
approved  in  their  cooler  age.  They  gavd  just  offence  to  the  better  part 
of  the  clergy ;  and  men,  who  were  deficient  neither  in  piety  nor  in  zeal, 
properly  refused  to  lend  their  pulpits  to  preachers  who  seemed  to  pride 
themselves  upon  setting  prudence  at  defiance.  But  if  this  had  not 
driven  them  to  field-preaching,  they  would  have  taken  to  that  course, 
from  a  necessity  of  a  different  nature.  One  Sunday,  when  Whitefield 
was  preaching  at  Bermondsey  Church,  as  he  teUs  us,  '*  with  great  freedom 
in  his  heart,  and  clearness  in  his  voice,"  to  a  crowded  congregation,  near 
a  thousand  people  stood  in  the  churchyard  during  the  service,  hundreds 

England.      His  oonoeBsion,"   he   adds,  of  the  case  in  which  he  was  confirmed 

^  reoden  it  mmecessary  to  go  into  anv  by  tbe  bishop  from  whom  he  reoeired 

defence  of  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Wesley  s  orders),  he    *  went   forth    everywhere 

attachment  to  the  Church ;  and  I  shall,  preaching   the   word '  —  in  charcbes» 

therefore,  only  aay  that  that  sincerity  when  he  had  access  to  them ;  and  wheD 

was  sufficiently  put  to  the  test.'*— P.  they  were  closed,  'into  the  highways 

142. — [Ed.]  and  hedges,'  to  <  compel  them  to  come/ 

>  "At  this  period  Mr.  Wesley  could  not  into  a  sect  of  his  own,  but  into  the 

have  no  conriction  that  the  tendency  of  Church  of  which  he  was  a  membei*. 

bis  measures  was  to  a  separation  firom  The  revival  of  religion  in  the  Church 

the  Church.     Not  conceiving  himself  was  the  object  constantly  before  him." 

by  his  ordination  to  undertake  — ^Watson,  p.  149, — [Ed.J 


the  COTS  of  a  particular  parish  (a  view 
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went  away  who  oonld  not  find  room,  and  he  had  a  strcHig  inclination 
to  go  oat  and  preach  to  them  from  one  of  the  tombstones.  *'  This,"  he 
says,  ''put  me  first  upon  thinking  of  preaching  without  doors.  I  men- 
tioned it  to  some  friends,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  mad  notion.  However, 
we  knelt  down  and  prayed  that  nothing  may  be  done  rashly.  Hear  and 
answer,  0  Lord,  for  thy  name's  sake !  ** 

About  a  fortnight  afterwards  he  went  to  Bristol.  Kear  that  city  is  a 
tract  of  country  called  Elingswood :  formerly,  as  its  name  implies,  it  had 
been  a  royal  chase,  containing  between  three  and  four  thousand  acres ; 
but  it  had  been  grsbdually  appropriated  by  the  several  lords  whose  estates 
lay  round  about  its  borders ;  and  their  title,  which  for  a  long  time  was 
no  better  than  what  possession  gave  them,  had  been  legalized.  The 
deer  had  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  wood  also ; 
and  coal-mines  having  been  discovered  there,  from  which  Bristol  derives 
its  chief  supply  of  fiiel,  it  was  now  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  as 
lawless  as  the  foresters,  their  forefathers,  but  far  more  brutal,  and 
differing  as  much  from  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  in  dialect 
as  in  appearance.  They  had  at  that  time  no  place  of  worship,  for 
Kingswood  then  belonged  to  the  out-parish  of  St.  Philip  and  Jacob ; 
and  if  the  colliers  had  been  disposed  to  come  from  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  miles,  they  would  have  found  no  room  in  the  parish  church  of  a 
I)opulous  suburb.  When,  upon  his  last  visit  to  Bristol,  before  his  em- 
barkation, Whitefield  spoke  of  converting  the  savages,  many  of  his 
friends  said  to  him, ''  What  need  of  going  abroad  for  this  ?  Have  we 
not  Indians  enough  at  home  ?  If  you  have  a  mind  to  convert  Indians, 
there  are  colliers  enough  in  Eingswood." 

Towards  these  colliers  Whitefield,  as  he  says,  had  long  felt  his  bowels 
yeam;  for  they  were  very  numerous,  and  yet  as  sheep  having  no 
shepherd.  In  truth,  it  was  a  matter  of  duty  and  of  sound  policy  (which 
is  always  duty)  that  these  people  should  not  be  left  in  a  state  of  bestial 
Ignorance ;  heathens,  or  worse  than  heathens,  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian 
oountry,  a^  brutal  as  savages,  in  the  close  vicinity  of  a  city  which  was 
then  in  extent,  wealth,  population,  and  commercial  importance,  the 
second  city  in  England.  On  the  afternoon,  therefore,  of  Saturday, 
February  17,  1739,  he  stood  upon  a  moimt,  in  a  place  called  Hose 
Green,  his  "first  field  pulpit,"  and  preached  to  as  many  as  came  to 
hear,  attracted  l^  the  novelty  of  such  an  address.  ^  I  thought,"  says 
he,  "it  might  be  doing  the  service  of  my  Creator,  who  had  a  mountain 
for  His  pulpt,  and  the  heavens  for  a  sounding-board :  and  who,  when 
his  Gospel  was  refused  by  the  Jews,  sent  His  servants  into  the  highways 
and  hedges."  Kot  above  two  hundred  persons  gathered  round  him,  for 
there  had  been  no  previous  notice  of  his  intention ;  and  these,  perhaps, 
being  no  way  prepared  for  his  exhortations,  were  more  astonished  than 
impressed  by  what  they  heard.    But  the  first  step  was  taken,  and 
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Wbitefield  was  fully  ftware  of  its  importanoe.  <<BleflKd  \»  God,"  he 
8a3^  in  bis  joarnsl,  *'  that  the  ice  is  xk>w  broke,  and  I  have  now  taken 
-Oie  field.  Some  may  censare  me  ;  bat  is  t&ere  not  a  cause  ?  Pulpits 
are  denied,  and  the  poor  colliers  ready  to  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge." 
It  was  not,  however,  becanse  pnlpits  were  denied  him  that  he  had/ 
preadied  upon  the  mount  at  Rose  Green ;  bat  in  the  course  wheran  he 
'was  prooeedkig,  that  which  at  first  was  choice  soon  beesBie  necessity. 

When  Wbitefield  arrivtxL  at  Bristol,  the  ehancelkir  of  ^t  diocese 
liad  told  him  that  he  would  not  prohibit  any  minister  from  lending  him 
a  church;  but  in  the  coune  of  the  week  he  sent  for  him,  and  told  him 
be  intended  to  stop  his  ]^oceeding8.  He  then  asked  him  l^  what 
authority  he  preadied  in  the  diocese  of  Bristol  without  a  licence. 
Wbitefield  replied, ''  I  thought  that  custom  was  grown  obsolete.  And  why, 
pray,  sir,  did  not  you  ask  the  clergyman  this  question  who  pireaohed  for 
you  last  Thursday  ?  "  This  reply  he  relates  without  the  slightest  sense 
of  its  impropriety  or  its  irrelevance.  The  chancellor  then  read  to  him 
thoae  can<»is  which  forbade  any  minister  from  preadiing  in  a  private 
house.  Wbitefield  answered,  he  apprehended  they  did  not  apply  to 
professed  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England.  When  he  was  informed 
of  his  mistake,  he  said,  '*  There  is  also  a  canon,  sir,  forbiddJug  aU 
clergymmi  to  frequent  taverns  and  play  at  cards ;  why  is  not  that  put  in 
execution  ?  ^  and  he  added,  that,  notwithstanding  those  canons,  he  could 
not  but  speak  the  thin^  which  he  Imew,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to 
pnxseed  as  usual.  The  answer  was  written  down,  and  the  chancellor 
tlien  said,  "  I  am  resolved,  sir,  if  you  preach  or  expound  anywhere  in 
this  diocese  till  you  have  a  licence,  I  will  first  suspend,  and  thai  ezcoa- 
muaicate  you."  With  this  declaration  of  war  they  parted;  but  the 
advantage  was  wholly  on  the  side  of  Wbitefield,  for  the  day  of  eoeM- 
astical  discipline  was  gone  by:  laws  which  have  long  sl^  may 
sometimes  be  awakened  to  an  ill  purpose,  rarely  to  a  good  ese ;  and 
where  discipline  is  obsolete,  and  the  laws  are  feeble,  enthu^asm,  like 
Brawcansir  in  the  R^earsal,  can  do  whatever  it  dares. 

Wbitefield  had  none  of  that  ambition  which  formed  so  prominent  a 
part  of  Wesley's  character ;  but  he  bad  a  great  longing  to  be  persecuted. 
Upon  recording  his  interview  with  the  chancellor  in  his  journal,  be 
says,  '*  This  day  my  Master  honoured  me  more  than  ever  He  did  yet  ;** 
and  his  letters  are  full  of  aspiratious  for  martyrdom,'  and  prophetic 
}u^)eB  which,  in  a  persecuting  age,  would  infallibly  have  wrought  theif 
own  accomplishment.  •*  Oh,  dear  Mr.  H.,"  he  says  to  one  of  his  corre- 
spondents, "my  heart  is  drawn  to  London  most  strangely.  Perhaps 
you  may  hear  of  your  friend's  imprisonment ;  I  expect  no  other  prefer- 
ment. God  grant  I  may  behave  so,  that  when  I  suffer  it  may  be  not 
for  my  own  imprudencies,  but  for  righteousness*  sake,,  and  then  I  am 
•sure  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  of  glory  will  rest  upon  my  soul."    0oon 
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afterwaitls  he  says,  **  The  hour  of  my  impriaoDmeat  i£  not  yet  oome ;  I 
am  not  fit  as  yet  to  be  ao  highly  honoured."  Then  again  hia  hopes  are 
exalted :  *'  I  am  only  beginning  to  begin  to  be  a  Chriadan.  I  must 
8uffer  alao  aa  well  aa  do  for  my  dear  Maater.  Ferhape  a  atorm  ia 
gathering.  I  believe  God  will  permit  it  to  fall  on  my  head  firaL  Thia 
oomea,  then,  honoured  air,  to  deaire  your  prayera  that  none  of  thoee 
thinga  may  move  me :  and  that  I  may  not  count  even  my  life  dear  to 
me ;  ao  that  I  may  finiah  my  courae  with  joy,  and  the  miniatry  which 
I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jeaua.  Though  I  die  for  Him,  yet  I  beaeech 
you,  honoured  air,  to  pray  that  I  may  not  in  any  way  deny  Him."  And 
again :  "  The  hour  of  auffering  ia  not  yet  come.  God  prepare  ua  all  for 
it !  I  expect  to  Buffer  for  my  bleaaed  Maater'a  name'a  aake.  But  where- 
fore do  I  fear  ?  my  Maater  will  pray  for  me :  if  the  Goapel  oontinuea  to 
run  and  have  auch  a  free  courae,  I  muat  auffer  aa  well  aa  preach  for  my 
dear  Lord  Jeaua.  Oh,  lift  up  your  handa,  dear  air,  in  the  congregationa  of 
the  £uthful,  that  I  may  willingly,  if  need  be,  leaiat  unto  blood  1  but  not 
with  carnal  weapona.  Taking  the  aword  out  of  the  hand  of  God'a  Spirit, 
I  fear,  haa  more  than  once  atopped  the  progreaa  of  the  GoapeL  The 
Quakera,  though  wrong  in  their  principlea,  yet,  I  think,  have  left  ua  an 
example  of  patient  auffering,  and  did  more  by  their  bold,  unanimoua, 
and  persevering  teatimoniea,  than  if  they  had  taken  up  all  the  anna  in 
the  kingdom.  In  thia  reapect  I  hope  I  ahali  follow  them  aa  they  did 
Chriat;  and,  though  I  die  for  Him,  yet  take  up  no  carnal  weapon  in 
defence  of  Him  in  any  wiae." — ''  If  the  work  goea  on,  a  trying  time  will 
oome.  I  pray  God  the  aame  apirit  may  be  found  in  all  that  profeaa  the 
Lord  Jeaua,  aa  waa  in  the  primitive  aaints,  confeaaora,  and  martyra.  Aa 
Ibr  my  own  part,  I  expect  nothing  but  afflictiona  and  bonda.  The  apirit, 
.  aa  well  aa  the  doctrinea  of  Popery,  prevaila  much  in  many  Proteatanta' 
hearta ;  they  already  breathe  out  threateninga ;  what  wonder  if,  when  in 
their  power,  they  ahould  breathe  out  alaughtera  alao?  Thia  ia  my 
comfort :  the  doctrinea  I  have  taught  are  the  doctrinea  of  Scripture — the 
doctrinea  of  our  own  and  of  other  reformed  churchea.  If  I  auffer  for 
preaching  them,  ao  be  it !  Thou  ahalt  anawer  for  me,  0  Lord  my  Grod  \ 
I  rejoice  in  the  proapect  of  it,  and  beaeech  Thee,  my  dear  Bedeemer,  to 
atrengUien  me  in  the  auffering  hour."  Such  feara,  or  rather  hopea,  were 
suited  to  the  daya  of  Queen  Mary,  Bishop  Gardiner,  and  Biahop  Bonner; 
they  are  ridiculoua  or  disgusting  in  the  time  of  Greoige  the  Second, 
Archbishop  Potter,  and  Bishop  Gibson.  It  might  be  suspected  that 
Whitefield  had  grown  deranged  by  the  perpetual  reading  of  Fox's 
Martyrs,  like  Don  Quixote  over  hia  booka  of  chivalry,  and  Loyola  over 
the  Livea  of  the  Sainta ;  but  it  waa  neither  by  much  reading  nor  much 
learning  that  Whitefield  waa  affected.  Hia  heart  waa  full  of  benevolence 
and  piety,  his  feelings  were  atrong  and  ardent,  hia  knowledge  little,  and 
hia  judgment  weak,  and  by  gazing  intenaely  and  oontinuoualy  upon 
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f  one  bright  and  blassing  tmth,  he  had  blinded  himself  to  all  things 


Having  once  taken  the  field,  he  was  soon  encouraged  to  perseyere  in 
80  promising  a  conne.  All  the  churches  being  now  shut,  and,  as  he 
sajTs,  if  open,  not  able  to  contain  half  that  came  to  hear,  he  went  again 
to  Eingswood :  his  second  audience  consisted  of  some  two  thousand 
persons,  his  third  from  four  to  five  thousand,  and  they  went  on  in- 
creasing to  ten,  fourteen,  twenty  thousand.  "The  sun  shone  yeiy 
bright,"  he  says,  "and  the  people  standing  in  such  an  awful  manner 
round  the  mount,  in  the  profoundest  silence,  filled  me  with  a  holy  admi- 
ration. Blessed  be  God  for  such  a  plentiful  harvest  I  Lord,  do  Thou 
send  forth  more  labourers  into  Thy  harvest  I "  On  another  occasion  he 
says,  "  The  trees  and  hedges  were  full.  All  was  hushed  when  I  began : 
the  sun  shone  bright^  and  God  enabled  me  to  preach  for  an  hour  with 
great  power,  and  so  loud  that  all,  I  was  told,  could  hear  me.  Blessed  be 
God,  Mr.  —  spoke  right:  the  fire  is  kindled  in  the  country  1  To 
behold  such  crowds  standing  together  in  such  an  awful  silence,  and  to 
bear  the  echo  of  their  singing  run  from  one  end  of  them  to  the  other,  was 
▼ery  solemn  and  striking.  How  infinitely  more  solemn  and  striking  will 
the  general  assembly  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  be,  when 
they  join  in  singing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  in  Heaven  I "  Tet 
he  says^  "  As  the  scene  was  new,  and  I  had  just  begun  to  be  an  extem- 
pore preacher,  it  often  occasioned  many  inward  conflicts.  Sometimes, 
when  twenty  thousand  people  were  before  me,  I  had  not,  in  my  own 
apprehension,  a  word  to  say  either  to  God  or  to  them.  But  I  never  was 
totally  deserted ;  and  frequently  (for  to  deny  it  would  be  lying  against 
God)  so  assisted,  that  I  knew  by  happy  experience  what  our  Lord  meant 
by  saying.  Out  <f  his  leUy  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  watersJ*  The  deep 
silence  of  his  rude  auditors  was  the  first  proof  that  he  had  impressed 
them ;  and  it  may  well  be  imagined  how  greatly  the  consciousness  and 
confidence  of  his  own  powers  must  have  been  increased,  when,  as  he 
aaysy  he  saw  the  white  gutters  made  by  the  tears  which  plentifully  fell 
down  their  black  cheeks — black  as  they  came  out  of  tiieir  coal-pits. 
"  The  open  firmament  above  me,"  says  he,  "  the  prospect  of  the  adjacent 
fields,  with  the  sight  of  thousands  and  thousands,  some  in  coaches,  some 
on  horseback,  and  some  in  the  trees,  and  at  times  all  afiected  and 
drenched  in  teara  together,  to  which  sometimes  was  added  the  solemnity 
o{^the  approaching  evening,  was  almost  too  much  for  me,  and  quite 
overcame  me." 

While  Whitefield  thus  with  such  signal  success  was  renewing  a 
practice  whicb  had  not  been  seen  in  England  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
monastic  orders,  Methodism  in  London  had  reached  its  highest  point  of 
extrav^ance,  and  produced  upon  susceptible  subjects  a  bodily  disease, 
peouliar  and  infectious;  which)  both  by  those  Yrbp  excited  and  those  who 
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experienoed  it^  was  believed  to  be  part  of  the  process  of  regeneration,  and, 
therefore,  the  "work  of  God.  The  first  patients  having  no  example  to 
encourage  them,  naturally  restrained  themselves  as  mnch  as  they  could ; 
they  fell,  however,  into  convulsive  motions,  and  could  not  refrain  from 
uttering  cries ;  and  these  things  gave  ofifence  at  first,  and  occasioned 
disputes  in  the  society.  Charles  Wesley  thought  them  '^no  sign  of 
grace.''  The  first  violent  ease  which  occurred  was  that  of  a  middle- 
aged  woman  in  the  middle  rank  of  life,  who  for  three  years  had  been 
'*  under  strong  convictionB  of  sin,  and  in  such  a  tenor  of  mind,  that  she 
had  no  cwnfort  in  anything,  nor  any  rest  day  or  night  *  The  mimstar 
of  her  parish,  whom  she  had  consulted,  assured  her  husband  that  she  was 
stark  mad,  and  advised  him  to  send  immediately  for  a  physician ;  and  the 
physician  being  of  the  same  opinion,  she  was  bled,  blistered,  and  diendied 
accordingly.  One  evening,  in  a  meeting  where  Wesley  was  expounding 
to  ^ve  or  six  hundred  persons,  she  suddenly  cried  out  as  if  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  and  appeared  to  some  of  those  about  her  almost  to  be 
in  that  state ;  others,  however,  who  began  to  have  some  experience  in 
such  cases,  understood  that  it  was  the  crisis  of  her  spiritual  struggles. 
"  We  prayed,*  says  Wesley,  in  a  letter  to  Whitefield, "  that  God,  who  had 
brought  her  to  the  birth,  would  give  her  strength  to  bring  forth,  and 
that  He  wotdd  work  speedily,  that  all  might  see  it,  and  fear,  and  put 
their  trust  in  the  Lord.  Five  days  she  travailed  and  groaned,  being 
in  bondage  ;  then,*  he  continues,  "  our  Lord  got  Himself  the  victory," 
and  from  that  time  the  woman  was  foil  of  joy  and  lore,  and  thaisks- 
givings  were  rendered  on  her  account. 

Another  woman  was  affected  under  mora  remarkable  cirouuMtances : 
Wesley  visited  her  because  she  was  "  above  measura  enraged  at  the  new 
toay,  and  zealous  in  opposing  it.*  He  argued  with  her  till  he  perceived 
that  argument  had  its  usual  effect  of  inflaming  mora  and  more  a  mind 
that  was  already  feverish.  He  then  broke  off  the  dispute,  and  entreated 
that  she  would  join  with  him  in  prayer,  and  she  so  far  consented  as  to 
kneel  down :  this  was,  in  fact,  submitting  herself.  "  In  a  few  minutes 
she  fell  into  an  extreme  agony  both  of  body  and  soul,  and  soon  after  cried 
out  with  the  utmost  earnestness, '  Now  I  know  I  am  forgiven  ibr  Christ's 
sake!'  Many  other  words  she  uttered  to  the  same  effect,  witnessing 
a  hope  full  of  immortality.  And  from  that  hour  God  set  her  fece  as  a 
flint  to  declare  the  faith  which  before  she  persecuted.*  This  Wesley 
calls  one  of  the  most  surprising  instances  of  Divine  power  that  he  ever 
remembered  to  have  seen.  The  sincerity  of  the  subject  he  never  ques- 
tioned, and,  perhaps,  there  was  no  cause  for  questioning  it ;  like  Mesmer 
and  his  disciples,  he  had  produced  a  new  disease,  and  he  accounted  for  it 
by  a  theological  theory  instead  of  a  physic»l  one.  As  men  are  intoxicated 
by  strong  drink  affecting  the  mind  through  the  body,  so  are  they  by 
strong  passions  influencing  the  body  through  the  mind.    Here  there  was 
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noOuiig  bat  wBat  iponld  natondly  follow  wim  penons,  in  a  state  of 
spiiitoal  dmnkexinesay  abandoned  tiienuelTBe  to  thehr  senaations,  and 
Bodi  amimtannn  spiead  xapidlyy  both  by  yoinntary  and  inToluntaiy  imita- 
tkm.^ 

'Wbitefield  mB  at  this  tima  nigmg  Wesley  that  he  woald  oMne  to 
BriatoL  withoat  delay,  and  keep  up  the  aenaation  wbioh  had  been  pro- 
ducod  theiB»ibr  he  himself  mnatprepaie  for  biaietiim  to  G^  Theae 
aoHcitaiions  were  enforced  by  Mr.  Seward,  of  Eresham,  a  yoong  man  of 
edocatkn  and  fortune,  one  of  the  most  enthosiastio  and  attached  of 
Whitefield's  oonyerts.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  Wesley,  to 
whom  all  places  were  alike,  wonld  have  hastened  at  the  call ;  bnt  he  and 
his  brother,  instead  of  taking  the  matter  into  calm  and  rational  ootf 
sidecatiGn,  had  consalted  the  BiUe  npon  the  bosiness,  and  stombled 
upon  nnoomfortable  texts.  The  first  was,  **'And  mmm  of  ikem  would 
have  iaken  Mm;  hU  no  man  laid  hands  on  kim^"  to  which  they  added> 
"not  till  the  time  was  come,"  that  its  import  mi^t  coirespond  with  the 
Bobaeqnent  lots.  Another  was,  "  €M  ihee  tg9  into  tM$  mountain^  and 
die  in  the  Moumt^  whUh&r  thou  goest  tip^  and  he  gathered  unto  thy  people!* 
The  next  trial  confirmed  the  impressLon  which  these  had  made :  *^And 
ike  ekHdren  of  lerad  vfepi/or  Moeee  in  theplameiffMoab  iMarty  daye^ 
These  Terses  were  sufficiently  ominons,  but  worse  remained  behind: 
'^  I  wiU  ehow  him  how  great  things  he  muai  sufferfor  My  namt^e  sake;^ 
and,  poshing  the  trial  stUl  ftrther,  they  opened  upon  the  burial  of 

1  «  To  tlus  resalt— 4iamdy,  a  change  indnoating  addrsai,  and  pulpit  art,  and 
which  rettores  a  &llen  creature  to  the  landscape  preaching.  By  such  agendea 
image  and  enjoyment  of  God  on  earth,  alone  Tioe  was  controlled ;  men  were 
and  lea&  him  through  '  the  Tallej  of  made  new  creatures ;  the  sting  of  death 
the  shadow  of  death,'  without  dread,  was  extracted ;  the  poor  were  made  con- 
into  an  eternal  rest — ^the  preaching  of  tent ;  the  snfeer  ia  long  and  painful 
the  Wesleys,  and  of  Whitefield,  con-  sickness  was  calmed,  and  soothed,  and 
ducted  thonaands.  The  question  then,  gladdened;  and  heaven  dawned  upon 
is,  whether  the  cause  of  such  effects  is  a  eyes  darkening  in  death,  and  closing 
human  or  a  Dirine  afi;enc7.  The  Scrip-  withoat  regret  upon  the  scenes  of  earthly 
tares  ascribe  the  change  to  the  Holy  hope  and  feUdty.  O  poor  and  pitiful 
Spirit,  —  'bom  of  the  Spirit;'  the  philosophy!  If  it  were  in  the  power  of 
'  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  Agree-  any  man  to  effect  this,  wen  ought  he,  in 
ably  to  this  we  pray  in  the  Liturgy,  all  reason,  to  become  a  God  to  the  i-est 
that  *  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  may  of  his  species.  If  theee  resolts  are  sin- 
be  cleansed  by  the  inspiration  of  the  oerely  believed  to  have  been  produced  by 
Holy  Spirit;'  and  acknowledge  that  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  without  that 
'  Almighty  God  alone  can  oi^er  the  '  Divine  presence '  under  which  they 
onmly  wills  and  affections  of  men.'  '  believed'  themselves  to  preach  and 
Mr.  Soathey,  however,  gives  a  very  act,  then  is  Mr.  Southey's  ridicule  of 
different  suffrage.  The  unruly  wills  the  veneration  felt  for  them  by  their 
and  affections  of  men  in  the  cases  in  followers  very  iU-plaoed  and  inconsistent, 
question  were  ordered,  not  by  Almighty  Instead  of  being  reverenced  as  instru- 
God,  but  by  Whitefield's  tuneful  voice  ments,  therou^t  to  have  been  adored  as 
and   energetic   manner;   by    Wesley's  divinities.'^— Watwn,pp,42,43^£D.] 
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St  Stephen,  the  proto-martyr.  **  Whether,"  says  Wedey,  in  his 
journal,  ''this  was  permitted  caAy  iot  the  trial  of  our  faith,  God 
knoweth,  and  the  event  will  show."  These  unpropitioas  texts  rendered 
him  hj  no  means  desirous  of  undertaking  the  journey ;  and  when  it  was 
proposed  at  the  society  in  Fetter  Lane,  Charles  would  scarcely  hear  it  to 
he  mentioned.  Yet,  like  a  losing  gamester,  who,  the  worse  he  finds  his 
ibrtune,  is  the  more  eagerly  hent  upon  tempting  it,  he  appealed  again  to 
the  oracles  of  God,  which  were  never  designed  thus  to  be  consulted  in 
the  spirit  of  heathen  superstition.  ''He  received,"  says  the  journal, 
"  these  words,  as  spoken  to  himself,  and  answered  not  again :  '  Son  of 
mofo^  hehM  I  take  from  thee  the  desire  cf  thine  eyes  ufith  a  stroke^  and 
yet  shalt  thou  not  mourn  or  weep^  Tuither  shaU  thy  tears  run  down.* " 
However  disposed  the  brothers  might  have  been  that  he  should  have 
declined  the  journey  without  farther  consultation,  the  members  of  the 
society^  continued  to  dispute  upon  it,  till,  seeing  no  probability  of 
coming  to  an  agreement  by  any  other  means,  they  had  recourse  to 
sortilege;  and  the  lot  decided  that  Wesley  should  go.  This  being 
determined,  they  opened  the  Bible  "concerning  the  issue,"  and  the 
auguries  were  no  better  than  before :  "  When  vfieked  men  have  dain  a 
righteous  person  in  his  own  house  upon  his  bed,  AaU  I  not  now  require 
his  Hood  at  your  hands^  and  take  you  away  from  the  earth  f  "  This  was 
one ;  the  final  one  was,  "  Jhaz  dept  wvHh  his  fathers^  and  they  buried 
him  in  the  city,  even  in  Jerusalem.''  There  are  not  so  many  points  of 
similitude  between  Bristol  and  Jerusalem  as  between  Monmouth  and 
Kacedon,  and  Henry  the  Fifth  was  more  like  Alexander  than  John 
Wesley  would  have  acknowledged  himself  to  resemble  Ahaz ;  but  it  was 
clear  language  for  an  oracle.  "  We  dissuaded  my  brother,**  says  Charles, 
"  from  going  to  Bristol,  from  an  unaccountable  fear  that  it  would  prove 
fatal  to  him.  He  offered  himself  willingly  to  whatever  the  Lord  should 
appoint.  The  next  day  he  set  out,  recommended  by  us  to  the  grace  of 
God.  He  left  a  blessing  behind  him.  I  desired  to  die  with  him.**  "  Let 
me  not  be  accounted  superstitious,'*  says  Wesley, "  if  I  recite  the  remark- 
able Scriptures  which  offered  as  often  as  we  inquired  touching  the  conse- 
quences of  this  removal**  It  will  not  be  thought  superfluous  here  to 
have  repeated  them. 

1  **  It  wai  a  role  of  the  society,'*  eays  direction  of  the  people."    Bnt  as  there 

Dr.  Whitehead,  **  that  any  perwn  who  were  no  settled  miniaten,  and  no  settled 

desired  or  designed  to  take  a  joamey,  place  at  this  time,  it  is  evident  that  this 

ahonld  first,  if  it  were  possible,  have  the  rule  had  nothing  to  do  with  chorch 

approbation  of  the  hands ;  so  entirely  at  discipline, 
this  time  were  the  miniaten  under  the 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

WESLEY    AT    BBISTOL.^ 

At  Bristol  the  modem  practice  of  field-preaching  had  begun ;  and  the 
foundations  of  Methodism  as  a  Bubstantive  and  organized  sect,  existing 
independently  of  the  Church,  were  now  to  be  laid  at  Bristol.  These  are 
remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  that  dty,  one  of  the  most  ancient^ 
most  beautiful,  and  most  interesting  in  England. 

Wesley  had  never  been  at  Bristol  before.  Whitefield  received  him 
there,  and  introduced  him  to  persons  who  were  prepared  to  listen  to  him 
with  eager  and  intense  belief :  "  Help  him,  Lord  Jesus,"  says  Whitefield, 
"  to  water  what  my  own  right  hand  hath  planted,  for  thy  mercy's  sake  I*' 
Having  thus  provided  so  powerful  a  successor  he  departed.  Wherever  he 
took  his  leave,  at  their  places  of  meeting,  there  was  loud  weeping. 
"Oh,"  he  exclaims,  ''these  partings  I"  When  he  forced  himself  away, 
crowds  were  waiting  at  the  door  to  ^ve  him  a  last  fiirewell,  and  near 
twenty  friends  accompanied  him  on  horseback.  "  Blessed  be  God,"  says 
he,  "for  the  marvellous  great  kindness  He  hath  shown  me  in  this  city  \ 
Many  sinners,  I  believe,  have  been  efiectually  converted ;  numbers  of 
God's  children  greatly  comforted ;  several  thousands  of  little  books  have 
been  dispersed  among  the  people ;  about  two  hundred  pounds  collected 
for  the  orphan-house ;  and  many  poor  families  relieved  by  the  bounty  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Seward.  Shall  not  these  things  be  noted  in  my  book  ? 
God  forbid  they  should  not  be  written  on  the  tables  of  my  heart.  Even 
80,  Lord  Jesus !" 

His  journey  lay  through  Eingswood ;  and  there  the  colliers,  without 
his  knowledge,  had  prepared  an  entertainment  for  him.  Having  been 
informed  that  they  were  willing  to  subscribe  towards  building  a  charity- 
school  for  their  children,  he  had  preached  to  them  upon  the  subject,  and 
he  says  it  was  surprising  to  see  with  what  cheerfulness  they  parted  with 
their  money  on  this  occasion ;  all  seemed  willing  to  assist,  either  by  their 
money  or  their  labour ;  and  now  at  this  farewell  visit  they  earnestly 
entreated  that  he  would  lay  the  first  stone.  The  request  was  somewhat 
premature,  for  it  was  not  yet  certain  whether  the  site  which  they 
desired  would  be  granted  them ;  a  person,  however,  was  present  who  de- 
clared he  would  give  a  piece  of  ground  in  case  the  lord  of  the  manor 
should  refuse,  and  Whitefield  then  laid  a  stone ;  after  which  he  knelt, 
and  prayed  God  that  the  gates  of  hell  might  not  prevail  against  their 
design ;  the  colliers  saying  a  hearty  Amen. 

C^  tiie  day  before  his  departure  he  set  Wesley  an  example  of  field-. 

>  With  the  whole  of  this  chapter  and    <  Observatioks,'  headed  **  Eathosiastic 
the  next,  the  reader  will  do  well  to    ExtraTagaiioeiL'*---[£n.] 
oompare  Section  vi.  of  Mr.  Watson's 

li 
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preaching.  "  I  could  scarce  reconcile  myself,"  says  Wesley,  "  at  first  to 
this  strange  way,  having  heen  all  my  life,  till  very  lately,  so  tenacious  of 
every  point  relating  to  decency  and  order,  that  I  should  have  thought  the 
saving  of  souls  almost  a  sin,  if  it  had  not  been  done  in  a  church.  ^  The 
next  day  he  observed  that  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  ^  one 
pretty  remarkable  precedent  of  field-preaching;  and,"  he  adds,  '*I 
suppose  there  were  churches  at  that  time  aiao*' — a  remark  which  first 
indicates  a  hostile  feeling  towards  the  Establishment,  for  it  has  no  other 
meaning.  '*  On  the  morrow^  at  four  in  the  aftemoon,**  he  says, ''  I  sub- 
mitted to  be  more  vile,  and  proclaimed  in  the  highways  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation,  speaking  from  a  little  eminence  in  a  ground  adjoining  to  the 
city  to  about  three  thousand  people.  The  Seiipture  on  which  I  spoke 
was  this  (is  it  possible  any  one  should  be  ignorant  that  it  is  fulfilled  in 
every  true  minister  of  Christ  ?) :  THa  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  he- 
cause  He  hath  oftointed  me  to  preach  the  go^  to  the  poor.  He  htah  sefit 
me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted ;  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  aiid 
reoovery  of  sight  to  the  Uind;  to  set  at  liberty  them  thai  are  bruised;  to 
proclaim  ike  acceptable  year  of  the  LordJ^  There  is  much  of  the  language 
of  humility  here,  and  little  of  the  q)irit ;  but  it  was  scarcely  possible 
that  any  man  should  not  have  been  inflated  upon  discovering  that  he 
possessed  a  power  over  the  minds  of  his  fellow-creatares  so  strong,  so 
strange,  and  at  that  time  so  little  understood. 

The  paroxysms  of  the  disease  '  which  Methodism  excited  had  not  ap- 
peared at  Bristol  under  Whitefield's  preaching ;  they  became  frequent  * 
after  Wesley's  arrival  there.  One  day,  after  Wesley  had  expounded  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Acts,  the  persons  present ''  called  upon  Grod  to  confirm 
his  word."  ''Immediately,"  he  adds,  "one  that  stood  by,  to  our  no 
small  suxiffise,  cried  out  aloud,  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  even  as  in 

1  <*  A  proof,  if  proof  be  needed,  that,  at  patients,  he  would  have  found  in  tlie 

the   oommencement   of    his    itinertint  new  *  disease' too  many  of  the  appear- 

ministry  at  home,  Mr.  Wesley '  had  no  anoes  of  *s<nmg  health'  to  support  his 

intention  of  placing  hioaself  in  opposi-  theory." — ^Pp.  127, 128.<— [En.] 
lion   to  the  Church   of  England.' " —        *  **  These  extravagances, "  Mr.  Watson 

Watson,  pp.  142,  143.- — [Ed/]  complains,  "are  made  so  prominent  by 

^  On  this  term  Mr.  Watson  remarks  Mr.  Southey,  that  a  false  impression  as 
somewhat  sarcastically,  "  Mr.  Sonthey's  to  their  frequency  is  created.  But,  on 
great  principle  of  solution  is  the  occui^  the  contrary,"  he  adds,  "  when  these 
iience  of  a  new '  disease,'  which,  strangely  extnuutiinary  circumstances  occurred, 
enough,  disposed  its  subject  to  religious  they  wei*e  of  course  marked  ;  and  it  is 
impressions,  and  was  iniectious ;  but  as  because  they  were  extroordmary,  not 
to  its  issue,  whether  in  cure  or  in  death,  because  they  were  of  universal,  or  even 
he  is  silent.  Its  crisis  was  the  profen  of  general,  occurrenoe,  that  they  are  no- 
sion  of  having  obtained  forgiveness  of  tic^  in  Mr.  Wesley's  Journals.  The  re- 
sins through  the  merits  of  Christ.  But  curreuceofthem  there  has  led  Mr.  Southey 
what  followed  on  this  ciisis?  Were  he  to  suppose  that  they  were  much  more 
to  proceed  to  notice  the  consequent  holy  general  and  frequent  than  is  the  fact." 
lives  and  peaceful  deaths  of  many  of  the  — *  Observations,'  pp.  106, 107. — [En.] 
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iho  agonies  of  death :  bat  we  continued  in  prayer  till  a  new  aong  was 
put  in  her  mouth — a  thanksgiving  tmto  our  God,  Soon  after,  two  other 
persons  (well  known  in  this  place,  as  labouring  to  live  in  all  good  con- 
science towards  all  men)  were  seized  with  strong  pain,  and  constrained 
to  roar  for  the  diaquietness  of  their  heart.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
they  likeipi^  burst  forth  into  praise  to  God  their  Saviour.  The  last 
who  called  upon  God  as  out  of  the  belly  of  hell  was  a  stranger  in  Bristol ; 
and  iu  a  short  sgwud  he  also  was  overwhelnied  with  joy  and  love,  know- 
ing that  God  had  healed  his  backslidingjs.  So  numy  living  witnesses 
hath  God  ^ven,  that  J9!i!s  hand  is  still  stretched  out  to  heal,  and  that  signs 
cmd  wonders  are  even  now  wrought  hy  his  hdy  chUd  Jesus,"  At  another 
place,  <'  a  young  man  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  trembling  all 
over,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  sorrows  of  his  heart  being  enlarged,  sunk 
down  to  the  ground  ;  but  we  ceased  not  calling  upon  God  till  He  i-aised 
him  up  fall  of  peace  and  joy  in  the  Edy  Ohost.*'  Preaching  at  Newgate, 
Wesley  was  led  insensibly,  he  says,  and  without  any  previous  design,  to 
declare  strongly  and  explicitly  that  God  wiUeth  aU  men  to  he  saved,  and 
to  pray  that  if  this  were  not  the  truth  of  God,  he  would  not  suffer  the 
blind  to  go  out  of  the  way ;  but  if  it  were,  that  he  would  bear  witness  to 
His  word.  **  Inmiediately  one,  and  anotlier,  and  another,  sunk  to  the 
earth ;  they  dropped  on  every  si^e  as  thunderstruck."  "  In  the  evening  I 
was  again  prest  in  spirit  to  declare  that  Christ  gave  Himself  a  ransom/or 
aU.  And  almost  before  we  called  upon  Him  to  set  to  His  seal.  He  answered. 
One  was  so  woumled  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  that  you  would  have 
imagined  she  couid  not  live  a  moment.  But  immediately  his  abundant 
kindness  was  showed,  and  she  loudly  sang  of  His  righteousness." 

When  these  things  became  publio,  they  gave  just  offence ;  but  they 
were  asoribed  to  a  wrong  cause.  A  physician,  who  suspected  fraud,  was 
led  by  curiosity  to  be  a  spectator  of  these  extraordinary  exhibitions, 
and  a  person  whom  he  had  known  many  years  wis  thrown  into  the  fit 
while  he  was  present.  She  cried  aloud,  and  wept  violently.  He,  who 
could  hardly  believe  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  '*went  and  stood  close 
to  her,  and  observed  every  symptom,  till  great  drops  of  sweat  ran 
down  her  iace^  and  all  her  bones  shook.  He  then,"  says  Wesley, 
«  knew  not  what  to  think,  being  clearly  convinced  it  was  not  fraud, 
nor  yet  any  natural  disorder.  But  when  both  her  soul  and  body 
were  healed  in  a  moment,  he  acknowledged  the  finger  of  God.''  What- 
ever this  witness's  merit  may  have  been  as  a  practitioner,  he  was  but  a 
sony  physiologist.^  A  powerful  doctrine  preached  with  passionate 
sincerity,  with  fervid  zeal,  and  with  vehement  eloquence,  produced  a 
powerfal  effect  upon  weak  minds,  ardent  feelings,  and  disordered  fancies. 
There  are  passions  which  are  as  infectious  as  the  plague,  and  feas  itself 

K  Sw  note  OK  the  prevloiis  ptngnipb.— {Ed.*] 
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is  not  more  bo  than  fanaticism.  When  once  these  bodily  affections  wero 
declared  to  be  the  work  of  grace,  the  process  of  regeneration,  the  throes 
of  the  new  birth,  a  free  licence  was  proclaimed  for  every  kind  of  eztiu- 
vagance.  And  when  the  preacher,  instead  of  exhorting  his  anditors  to 
commune  with  their  own  hearts,  and  in  their  chambers,  and  be  still, 
encouraged  them  to  throw  off  all  restraint,  and  abandon  themselves 
before  the  congregation  to  these  mixed  sensations  of  mind  a^d  body,  the 
consequences  were  what  might  be  anticipated.  Sometimes  he  scarcely 
began  to  speak,  before  some  of  his  believers,  overwrought  with  expectar 
tion,  fell  into  the  crisis,  for  so  it  may  be  called  in  Methodism,  as  properly 
as  in  Animal  Magnetism.  Sometimes  his  voice  could  scarcely  be  heard 
amid  the  groans  and  cries  of  these  suffering  and  raving  enthusiasts.  It 
was  not  long  before  men,  women,  and  children  began  to  act  the 
demoniac  as  well  as  the  convert  Wesley  had  seen  many  hysterical  fits, 
and  many  fits  of  epilepsy,  but  none  that  were  like  these,  and  he  con- 
firmed the  patients  in  their  belief  that  they  were  torn  of  Satan.  One  or 
two  indeed  perplexed  him  a  little,  for  they  were  *'  tormented  in  such  an 
unaccountable  manner,  that  they  seemed  to  be  lunatic,'*  he  says,  "  as 
well  as  sore-vexed."  But  suspicions  of  this  kind  made  little  impression 
upon  his  intoxicating  understanding;  the  fanaticism  which  he  had 
excited  in  others  was  now  reacting  upon  himself.  How  should  it  have 
been  otherwise?  A  Quaker  who  was  present  at  one  meeting,  and 
inveighed  against  what  he  called  the  dissimulation  of  these  creatures, 
caught  the  contagious  emotion  himself,  and  even  while  he  was  biting  his 
lips  and  knitting  his  brows,  dropped  down  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by 
lightning.  "  The  agony  he  was  in,"  says  Wesley,  "  was  even  terrible  to 
behold ;  we  besought  Grod  not  to  lay  folly  to  his  charge,  and  he  soon 
lifted  up  his  head,  and  cried  aloud,  "  Now  I  know  thou  art  a  prophet 
of  the  Lord." 

There  was  a  certain  weaver,  by  name  John  Haydon,  who,  being  in- 
formed that  people  fell  into  strange  fits  at  these  societies,  went  to  see 
and  judge  for  himself.  Wesley  describes  him  as  a  man  of  r^ular  life 
and  conversation,  who  constantly  attended  the  public  prayers  and 
sacraments,  and  was  zealous  for  ^e  Church,  and  against  Dissenters  of 
every  denomination.  What  he  saw  satisfied  him  so  little,  that  he  went 
about  to  see  his  acquaintance  one  after  another,  till  one  in  the  morning, 
labouring  to  convince  them  that  it  was  all  a  delusion  of  the  devil. 
This  might  induce  a  reasonable  doubt  of  his  sanity  at  the  time ;  nor  is 
the  suspicion  lessened  by  the  circumstance,  that  when  he  had  sat  down 
to  dinner  the  next  day,  he  chose,  before  he  began  to  eat,  to  finish  a 
sermon  which  he  had  borrowed,  upon  Salvation  by  Faith.  In  reading 
ihe  last  page  he  changed  colour,  fell  off  his  chair,  beat  himself  against 
the  ground,  and  screamed  so  terribly  that  the  neighbours  were  alarmed, 
and  ran  into  the  house.    Wesley  was  presently  informed  that  the  man 
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yns  fallen  raying  mad.  *'  I  found  him,*^  he  says,  "  on  tlie  floor,  the 
room  being  full  of  people,  whom  his  wife  would  have  kept  without,  but 
he  cried  out  aloud, '  No,  let  them  all  come,  let  all  the  world  see  the  just 
judgment  of  God ! '  Two  or  three  men  were  holding  him  as  weU  as 
thej  could.  He  immediately  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me,  and  stretching 
out  his  hand,  cried, '  Ay,  this  is  he  whom  I  said  was  a  deceiver  of  the 
people  I  But  God  has  overtaken  me.  I  said  it  was  all  a  delusion; 
but  this  is  no  delusion  ?  He  then  roared  out,  '  Oh,  thou  devil,  thou 
enrsed  devil,  yea,  thou  legion  of  devils !  thou  canst  not  stay  1  Christ 
will  cast  thee  out !  I  know  His  work  is  begun  I  Tear  me  to  pieces  if 
thou  wilt ;  but  thou  canst  not  hurt  me  1 '  He  then  beat  himself  against 
the  ground  again,  his  breast  heaving  at  the  same  time  as  in  the  pangs 
of  death,  and  great  drops  of  sweat  trickling  down  his  &ce.  We  all 
betook  ourselves  to  prayer.  His  pangs  ceased,  and  both  his  body  and 
floul  were  set  at  liberty."  The  next  day  Wesley  found  him  with  his 
voice  gone,  and  his  body  as  weak  as  an  infant's,  **  but  his  soul  was  in 
peace,  fall  of  love,  and  r^oicing  in  fiope  (f  the  gUrry  of  QodJ* 

In  later  years  Wesley  neither  expected  paroxysms  of  this  kind,  nor 
encouraged  them ;  nor  are  his  followers  in  England  forward  to  excite  or 
boast  ^  of  them.    They  maintain,  however,  that  these  early  cases  were 


1  "Mr.  Wesley  was  no  bawter.  He 
was  oilen  obliged  to  speak  of  himself 
and  of  that  work  which  he  had  been 
the  instmment  of  effecting,  because  his 
cfaanuster  and  motives  wen  the  constant 
anbjecta  of  the  intemperate  abase  of  his 
enemies.  He  was  under  the  necessity 
of  bringing  forward  the  effects  produced 
by  that  extended  system  of  religious 
sigency  of  which  he  was  the  founder 
and  the  bead,  to  show  that  the  work  so 
effected  was  of  God — a  revival  of  true 
religion  in  the  land.  He  could  not  hide 
It,  that  he  and  his  first  coadjutors  had 
been  the  great  instruments  in  that  work ; 
and  to  attempt  it  would  have  been  mere 
affectation.  But  few  men  who  have 
done  so  much,  have  been  so  free  from 
boating  and  vanity:  no  successful 
minister  of  Christ  ever  more  humbly 
laid  the  trophies  won  from  the  world 
by  his  efforts  at  the  feet  of  Him  by 
whom  the  victory  was  achieved.  Mr. 
Southey,  indeed,  Hke  the  rest  of  his 
school,  considers  it  spiritual  pride  and 
boasting  for  any  to  spieak  of  themselves, 
even  as  'instruments*  in  the  hand  of 
God,  howerer  humble  the  spirit  in  which 
this  may  be  conceived.       ♦        •        • 


But  if  Mr.  Wesley  erred  in  this,  he 
erred  with  St.  PftuI,  and  with  erery 
minister  of  Christ  distinguished  for  his 
success  in  the  convenion  of  men,  and 
the  revival  of  the  spirit  of  true  religion. 
All  true  Chiistians  know  that  a  belief 
in  their  own  instrumentality  as  agents 
of  the  Divine  mercy  to  men,  is  perrectly 
consistent  with  humility  of  mind ;  and 
with  them  it  will  be  a  sufiScient  answer 
to  the  aspersion  that  Mr.  Wesley  was 
anxious  to  record  singular  successes,  and 
answers  to  his  prayers,  in  order  to 
'  proclaim  his  power/  that  this  is  con- 
tradicted both  by  his  writings  and  the 
spirit  in  which  he  lived  and  died.  He 
recorded  them,  in  every  case  where  he 
believed  the  effect  to  be  genuine,  not  to 
proclaim  his  own  power,  but  <  the  power 
of  Qod:  Nor  does  it  follow,  as  Mr. 
Southey  seems  to  have  understood  it, 
that  every  instance  of  strong  impression 
pix)duced  under  his  piieaching  was  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Wesley  as  genuine;  or 
that,  by  recording  such  circumstances 
in  his  Journal  or  Magazine,  he  gave  an 
opinion  in  their  favour.  He  believed 
some  of  these  effects  to  be  the  results  of 
natural  sympathy;  others  to  be  imita- 
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the  opecation  of  graoo,  and  attempt  to  prove  it  by  the  reality  cf  the 
symptoms,  and  the  pennanenoe  of  the  religious  impressioDs  which  were 
produced.  ".Perhaps,"  says  Wesley,  "  it  might  be  because  of  the  hard- 
ness of  our  hearts,  imready  to  receive  anything,  unless  we  see  it  with 
oiir  eyes,  and  hear  it  with  oar  ears,  that  God  in  tender  oondeBoension  to 
oar  weakness  soffered  so  many  oatward  signs  at  the  yexy  time  when 
he  wrought  the  inward  change,  to  be  continually  seen  and  heard  among 
us.  But  although  they  saw  signs  and  wonders — for  so  I  must  term 
them — ^yet  many  woald  not  believe.*'  These  things,  however,  occssioned 
a  discussion  with  his  brother  Samuel :  and  Wesley  perhaps  rttnembered, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  and  felt  the  foroe  of  the  aiguments 
which  had  no  weight  with  him  while  he  was  in  this  state  of  exaltation. 
When  Wesley  wrote  to  his  eldest  brother  from  Marienbom,  he 
accused  him  and  his  wife  of  evil-speaking.  Mrs.  Wesley  had  once 
interrupted  Charles  when  he  offered  to  read  to  them  a  chapter  in '  Law's 
Serious  Call : '  it  was  intended  as  an  indirect  lecture,  and  she  told  him, 
with  no  unbecoming  temper,  that  neither  she  nor  his  brother  wanted  it 
Wesley  observed  in  his  letter  that  he  was  mudi  concerned  at  this. 
*'  Yes,  my  sister,"  he  says,  "  I  most  tell  you,  in  the  spirit  of  love,  and 
before  God  who  searcheth  the  heart,  you  do  want  it ;  you  want  it 
exceedingly.  I  know  no  one  soul  that  wants  to  read  and  consider 
deeply  so  much  the  chapter  of  universal  love  and  that  of  intercession. 
The  character  of  Susurrus  there  is  your  own.  I  should  be  false  to  God 
and  you,  did  I  not  tell  you  sa  Oh,  may  it  be  so  no  longer;  but  may 
you  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself,  both  in  word  and  tongue,  and  in 
deed  and  truth !"  The  abundant  sincerity  of  this  letter  might  atone  for 
its  lack  of  courtesy.  Wesley  did  justice  to  his  brother,  in  believing  that 
he  would  always  receive  kindly  what  was  so  intended ;  and  after  his 
return  to  England,  he  resumed  the  attack.  '*  I  again,"  he  says,  "  re- 
commend the  chiuracter  of  Susurrus  both  to  you  and  my  sister,  as 
(whether  real  or  feigned)  striking  at  the  root  of  a  fault  of  which  both 
she  and  you  were,  I  think,  more  guilty  than  any  other  two  persons  I 
have  known  in  my  life.  Oh,  may  God  deliver  both  you  and  me  from  all 
bitterness  and  evil-speaking,  as  well  as  from  all  false  doctrine,  heresy, 

tions  effected  bj  Mr.  Soatbey's  'per-  becatue  all  was  not  of  God.    Mr.  Wesley 

sonified  principle  of  evil/  to  bring  into  was  wisely   tender^   even  in   cases   to 

disrepute  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  Mr.   Soathey  and  other  super- 

upon  the  hearts  of  men,  of  the  reality  6cial    thinkers    on    religious    subjects 

of  which   he    was    £nnly    persuaded,  would  have  showed  no  m^eration ;  and 

*         *         *        Some  deceptions  he  sufficient  reasons    might    be  given   to 

not  only  admitted,  but  publicly  stated  justify  his  conduct,   though,  in  some 

to  be  such,  not  indeed  to  establish  the  instances,   his    charity  was  caiTied    to 

sweeping  conclusion  that  all  was  unreal,  excess." — ^Watson,    *  Observations,*  pp. 

because  a  part,  a  very  small  part,  was  109|  110. — [Ko.j 
visionary;   or  that  all  was  of  Satan, 
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and  schimLT*  He  then  entered  upon  a  vindication  of  his  own  conduct, 
and  the  doctrine  which  he  had  newly  espoused,  in  reply  to  some 
remarks  which  Mrs.  Button's  letter  had  drawn  from  his  brother. 

"  With  regard  to  my  own  character,"  he  says,  **  and  my  doctrine 
likewise,  I  shall  answer  you  very  plainly.  By  a  Christian,  I  mean  one 
who  80'belieres  in  Christ  as  that  sin  hath  no  more  dominion  over  him ; 
and  in  this  obvious  sense  of  the  word  I  was  not  a  Christian  till  May 
the  24tih  last  past  For  till  then  sin  had  the  dominion  over  me, 
although  I  fought  with  it  continually ;  but  surely  then,  from  that  time 
to  this,  It  hath  not ;  such  is  the  free  grace  of  Qod  in  Christ.  What 
sins  they  were  which  till  then  reigned  over  me,  and  from  which,  by  the 
grace  of  GK)d,  I  am  now  free,  I  am  ready  to  declare  on  the  house-top,  if 
it  may  be  for  the  glory  of  God.  If  you  ask  by  what  means  I  am  made 
free  (though  not  perfect,  neither  infallibly  sure  of  my  perseverance),  I 
answer,  by  faith  in  Christ ;  by  such  a  sort  of  degree  of  faith  as  I  had 
not  till  that  day.  l%e  irkrjp(xl>opta  iriWcor,  the  seal  of  the  Spirit^  the 
love  cf  God  shed  abroad  in  my  hearty  and  producing  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  yo2^  which  no  man  taketh  away,  joy  unspeakable  and  fvU  of 
glory ;  this  witness  of  the  Spirit  I  have  not,  but  I  patiently  wait  for  it. 
I  know  many  "^o  have  already  received  it,  more  than  one  or  two  in 
the  very  hour  we  were  praying  for  it.  And  having  seen  and  spoken 
with  a  cloud  of  witnesses  abroad,  as  well  as  in  my  own  country,  I 
«mnot  doubt  but  that  believers  who  wait  and  pray  for  it,  will  find  these 
Scriptures  fulfilled  in  themselves.  My  hope  is  that  they  will  bo 
fulfilled  in  me.  I  build  on  Christ,  the  Bock  of  Ages ;  on  His  sure 
mercies  described  in  His  Word,  and  on  His  promises,  all  of  which  I 
know  are  yea  and  amen.  Those  who  have  not  yet  received  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  plerophory  of  faith  (any  or 
all  of  which  I  take  to  be  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  with  our  spirit  that 
we  are  the  sons  of  Crod),  I  believe  to  be  Christians  in  that  imperfect 
sense  wherein  I  call  myself  such.  Oh,  brother,  would  to  God  you  would 
leave  disputing  conoeming  the  things  which  you  know  not  (if  indeed 
you  know  them  not),  and  beg  of  God  to  fill  up  what  is  yet  wanting  in 
you !  Why  should  not  you  also  seek  till  you  receive  that  peace  of  God 
which  passeth  all  understanding  ?  Who  shall  hinder  you,  notwithstand- 
ing the  mani/dd  temptations,  from  r^'oicing  with  joy  unspeakable  by 
reason  of  glory  f  Amen  I  Lord  Jesus  I  May  you,  and  all  who  are  near 
of  kin  to  you  (if  you  have  it  not  already),  feel  His  love  shed  abroad  in 
your  hearts,  by  His  Spirit  which  dwelleth  in  you,  and  be  sealed  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise  which  is  the  earnest  of  your  inheritance.'* 
With  regard  to  some  stories  to  which  Samuel  had  alluded,  of  visions, 
and  of  a  ball  of  fire  falling  upon  a  female  convert,  and  inflaming  her 
soul,  ho  observed,  that  if  all  that  had  been  said  upon  visions,  and 
dreams,  and  balls  of  fire,  were  fairly  proposed  in  syllogisms,  it  would 
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not  prove  a  jot  more  on  one  tlian  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  He 
built  nothing  on  such  tales. 

To  this  Samuel  replied,  ''You  build  nothing  on  tales,  but  I  do.  I 
see  what  is  manifestly  built  upon  them.  If  you  disclaim  it,  and  warn 
poor  shallow  pates  of  their  folly  and  danger,  so  much  the  better.  They 
are  oounted  signs  or  tokens,  means  or  conveyances,  proofs  or  evidences 
of  the  sensible  information,  &c.,  calculated  to  turn  fools  into  madmen, 
and  put  them  without  a  jest  into  the  condition  of  Oliver^s  porter.  When 
I  hear  visions,  &C.,  reproved,  discouraged,  and  ceased  among  the  new 
brotherhood,  I  shall  then  say  no  more  of  them ;  but  till  then  I  will  use 
my  utmost  strength  that  God  shall  give  me  to  expose  these  bad 
branches  of  a  bad  root.  I  am  not  out  of  my  way,  though  encountering 
of  windmills."  In  a  subsequent  letter  he  says,  **  I  might  as  well  let 
writing  alone  at  present,  for  any  effect  it  will  have,  farther  than  show- 
ing you  I  neither  despise  you  on  the  one  hand,  nor  am  angry  with  you 
on  the  other.  Charles  has  told  me  he  believes  no  more  in  dreams  and 
visions  than  I  do.  Had  you  said  so,  I  believe  I  should  hardly  have 
spent  any  time  upon  them,  though  I  find  others  credit  them,  whatever 
you  may  do." 

"  You  make  two  degrees  or  kinds  of  assurance,"  he  continues :  "  that 
neither  of  them  are  necessary  to  a  state  of  salvation,  I  prove  thus : 
1st.  Because  multitudes  are  saved  without  either.  These  are  of  three 
sorts, — ^all  in&nts  baptized,  who  die  before  actual  sin ;  all  persons  of  a 
melancholy  and  gloomy  constitution,  who  without  a  miracle  cannot  be 
ohanged ;  all  penitents  who  live  a  good  life  after  their  recovery,  and  yet 
never  attain  to  their  first  state.    2ndly.  The  lowest  assuranoe^is  an 

*  Baxter  had  none  of  this  assarance.  feasor,  F.  Jancta  de  Beragna.      The 

Good  man  as  he  was,  he  knew  himself  passage  is  part  of  a  dialogue.      *<  Et 

to  be  far  from  perfection,  and  had  his  JDommua  ad  earn ;  2\i  credii  firtmter,  et 

doobts  and  fears.    "Bat  it  mach  in-  faterii,  quod  umu  Deua  m  mbi^aniid 

creased  his  peace/'  says  Calamy,  "  to  sit.  Pater  et  FUnts^  et  Spirittu  Sanctuil 

find  others  in  like  condition.    He  found  Et    Margarita    respondit ;    Sicut    ego 

his  case  had  nothing    singular,   being  credo  te  unum  in  essentia  et  trinum  m 

called  by  the  Proridence  of  God  to  the  persoms,  ita  donares  mihi  de  promissis 

comforting  of  others  who  had  the  same  plenam  seouritatem,     Et  JDomima  ad 

oomphunts.    While  he  answered  their  earn:  FUiaf  tu  non  es  hdlniura  dvm 

doubts,  he  answered  his  own,  and  the  vixeris,  illcm  plenam,  quam   requiris 

chaiity  he  was  constrained  to  exercise  cum    hcrymiSf  seeuritatem,    quousque 

towards  them  redounded  to  himself^  and  locaoero  te  in  glorid  regni  met.      Et 

isibly  abated  his  disturbance.     And  Margarita  respondit ;  TenuisOsne,  Do- 


yet,  after  all,  he  was  glad  of  probability  nufi^  sanetos  viros   in  Ms  dubiiSf  in 

instead  of  undoubted  certainty."  quSms  tenetis  mei     Et  Dominus  ad 

The  Franciscans  hare  produced  one  of  earn ;  Sanctis  meis  m  tormentis  dedi 

their  revelations  against  this  notion  of  fortitudinemf  securitatem  vero  plenam 

assurance :  it  occurs  in  the  life  of  the  non  habuerunt,  nisi  in  patriA." — '  Acta 

Beata  Margarita   de  Cortona,  written  Sanctorum,'  22nd  Feb.,  p.  321. 
with   Franciscan  fidelity  by  her  con- 
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impresrion  from  Qod,  who  is  infallible,  that  heaven  shall  be  actoallj 
enjoyed  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made.  How  is  this  consistent  with 
fears  of  miscarriage,  with  deep  sorrow,  and  gdng  on  the  way  weeping? 
How  can  any  donbt  after  such  certificate  ?  If  they  can,  then  here  is  an 
assurance  whereby  the  person  who  has  it  is  not  sure.  Srdly.  If  this  be 
essential  to  a  state  of  salyation,  it  is  utterly  impossible  any  should  feJl 
iiom  that  state  finally ;  since,  how  can  anything  be  more  fixed  than 
what  Truth  and  Power  has  said  he  wiU  perform  ?  Unless  you  will  say 
of  the  matter  here,  as  I  observed  of  the  person,  that  there  may  be 
assurance  wherein  the  thing  itself  is  not  certain/ 

Wesley  replied,  "To  this  hour  you  have  pursued  an  ignoratio  denchi, 
Tour  asswrance  and  mine^  are  as  different  as  light  and  darkness.  I 
mean  an  assurance  that  I  am  now  in  a  state  of  salvation :  you  an 
assurance  that  I  shall  penevere  therein.  No  kind  of  assurance  (that  I 
know),  or  of  faith,  or  repentance,  is  essential  to  their  salvation  who  die 
infants.  I  believe  God  is  ready  to  give  all  true  penitents,  who  fly  to 
His  free  grace  in  Christ,  a  fuller  sense  of  pardon  tiian  they  had  before 
they  fell.  I  know  this  to  be  true  of  several ;  whether  there  are  exempt 
cases  I  know  not.  Persons  of  a  melancholy  and  gloomy  constitution, 
even  to  some  degree  of  madness,  I  have  known  in  a  moment  brought 
(let  it  be  called  a  miiade,  I  quarrel  not)  into  a  state  of  firm,  lasting 
peace  and  joy. 

It  was  from  Bristol  that  Wesley  wrote  this  letter,  when  he  was  in  the 
fiill  career  of  triumphant  enthusiasm,  by  producing  effects  which  he 
verily  believed  to  be  miraculous.  "  My  dear  brother,"  he  says,  "  the 
whole  question  turns  on  matter  of  &ct.  You  deny  that  God  does  now 
work  these  effects ;  at  least  that  he  works  them  in  such  a  manner.  I 
affirm  both,  because  I  have  heard  those  facts  with  my  ears,  and  seen  them 
with  my  eyes.  I  have  seen  (as  far  as  it  can  be  seen)  many  persons 
changed  in  a  moment  ^m  the  spirit  of  horror,  fear,  and  despair,  to  the 
spirit  of  hope,  joy,  peace ;  and  from  sinful  desires,  till  then  reigning  over 

1  It  18  dear  that  the  tenn  "  aesar-  doth  not  odIj  excite  ns  to  call  upon  God 

ance "  maj  be  nsed   in    two  distinct  as  our  Father,  but  it  doth  ascertain  and 

tenses,  in  reference  to  something  present  assure  us,  as  before,  that  we  are  His 

or  to  something  future.    It  does  not  children.    And  this  it  doth  not  by  an 

appear  that  Mr.  Weslej  ever  urged  the  outward  voice,  as  God  the  Father  to 

doctrine  of  assurance  as  "an  assurance  of  Jesus  Christ,  nor  bj  an  angel,  as  to 

eternal  salvation,"  but  on]j  in  the  sense  Daniel  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  by  an 

of  an  assurance  of  present  grace  and  inward  and  secret  suggestion,  whereby 

favour — the  **  testimony  of  &e  Spirit  He  raiseth  our  hearts  to  this  persuasion, 

with  the  spirit  of  the  individual  Christian  that  God  is  our  Father,  and  we  are  His 

that  he  is  God*s  son,**  and  therefore  in  children.     This  is  twt  the  testimony  of 

God's  favour,  alluding  to  the  Spirit  of  the  graces  and  operations  ef  the  Spirit, 

adoption  mentioned  in  Rom.  viii.   16.  but  of  the  Spirit  itself" — Poole,    on 

Mr.  Watson  appositely  quotes  the  follow-  Romans  viii.  16.    See  Watson,  pp.  68- 

ing  pMBage :— **  The  Spirit  of  adoption  83. 
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tbem,  to  a  pare  desive  of  doing  the  will  of  God.  These  are  mattevs  of 
fact)  whereof  I  have  been,  and  almost  daily  am,  eye  or  ear  witness. 
Upon  the  same  evidence  (as  to  the  saddenness  and  reality  of  the  change) 
I  believe,  or  know  this,  touching  visions  and  dreams :  I  know  several 
persons  in  whom  this  great  change  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God 
was  wrought  either  in  sleep,  or  during  a  strong  representation  to  the  eye 
of  their  minds  of  Christ,  either  on  the  cross,  or  in  gloiy.  This  is  tiie 
fact :  let  any  judge  of  it  as  they  please.  But  that  such  a  diange  was 
then  wrought  appears,  not  from  their  shedding  tears  only,  or  sighing,  or 
singing  psabns,  but  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  life,  till  then  many 
ways  wicked,  from  that  time  holy,  just,  and  good.  I  will  show  you  him 
that  was  a  lion  till  then,  and  is  now  a  lamb ;  him  that  was  a  drunkard, 
but  now  ezemplarily  sober ;  the  whoremonger  that  was,  who  now  abhors 
the  very  lasts  of  the  flesh.  These  are  my  living  arguments  for  what  I 
assert,  that  God  now,  as  aforetime,  gives  remission  of  sins,  and  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  nuiy  be  called  visions.  If  it  be  not  so,  I  am 
found  a  false  witness;  but,  however,  I  do  and  will  testify  the  things  I 
have  both  seen  and  heanL^ 


1  "  None  of  the  great  divines  of  the 
English  Church  who  dwell  on  this 
doctrine  teach  that  a  mei-e  reforming 
of  the  external  conduct  is  a  sufficient 
ground  for  the  inference  that  we  are 
justified,  and  adopted  into  the  family 
of  God ;  they  all  contend  for  a  change 
of  heart  oonoomitant  with  JQ8tification» 
including  a  renewed  temper  and  hal- 
lowed affections, — Anw,  and  confidence, 
and  peaoe,  and  a  filial  spirit  They  all 
state  that  this  dumge,  in  all  its  parts, 
and  throughout  its  whole  process,  with 
all  its  consolations  and  joys,  is  effected 
by  the  direct  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Between  this  view,  if  it  were  more  fully 
and  accurately  represented  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
opinion  charged  so  boldly  with  the  most 
presumptuous  fanaticism  hy  Mr.  Sou- 
they,  there  is  no  essential  difference. 
Mr.  Wesley's  tenet  is  substantially  in- 
cluded in  it^  and  the  apparent  discrepancy 
arises  from  tlie  principles  assumed  not 
being  fairly  followed  out  by  those  who 
adopt  them.  They  make  assurance  to 
rest  upon  the  aigument,  that  because 
certain  changes  have  been  effected  in  the 
hearts  of  believers,  they  are  pardoned 
and  adopted ;  but  these  changes  are  not 
outward  only;    they  affect  the  heart; 


they  produce  holy  affections;  they  in- 
clude the  production  of  peace,  of  trust, 
of  joy,  of  hope;  they  are  effected  by  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  and  the  whole  forms  the 
ground  of  the  aasunmoe  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God.  This  may  be  further 
illustrated.  The  question  at  issue  is, 
*  Am  I  a  child  of  God  ?*  The  Scrip- 
tares  declare,  that '  as  many  as  are  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  are  the  sons  of 
God.'  I  inquire,  then,  whether  I  have 
the  Spirit  of  God;  and,  in  order  to 
determine  this,  I  examine  whether  I 
have  'the  fruits  of  the  Spirit'  Now, 
•the  fndts  of  the  Spirit  are  love,  joy, 
peace,  gentleness,  goodness,  meekness, 
^th,  temperance;'  and  having  snffi- 
dent-eridence  of  the  existence  of  these 
fraits,  I  ooadode  I  have  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  am  therefore  a  pardoned  and 
accepted  ohild  of  God.  This  is  the 
statement.  But  among  these  enume- 
rated fruits  we  find  afiections.  as  well 
as  prindples  and  morals.  We  have 
*love,  joy,  and  peace,*  as  well  as 
'gentleness,  goodness,  meekness,  faith, 
and  temperance,*  Now,  if  it  be  said  on 
one  side,  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  con- 
dude  that  *  he  is  so  led  by  ^e  Spirit  of 
God,*  as  safely  to  infer  that  he  is  a 
child  of  God,  who  has  only  the  a£fco- 
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Samuel  Lad  said  to  hnn,  nviih  a  feeling  of  natoraP  resentment, ''  I  am 
persuaded  yoa  will  hardly  see  me  face  to  face  in  this  wofM,  though  some- 
what nearer  than  Comit  Zinzendorf.'*  In  his  reply,  Wesley  says,  "  I  do 
not  expect  to  see  yoar  face  in  the  flesh.  Not  that  I  believe  God  will 
discharge  yon  yet,  but  I  believe  I  have  nearly  finished  my  oemrse ;"  and 
he  added,  that  he  expected  to  stay  at  Bristol  seme  time,  perhaps  as  long 
as  he  was  in  the  body  This  evidently  alludes  to  the  impression  which 
his  unlucky  8«rtes  BtbUcoe  had  left  upon  his  mind ;  but  it  alarmed  his 
brother,  who  entreated  him  to  explahi  what  reason  he  had  for  thinking 
he  should  not  live  long.  And  showii^  at  the  same  time  his  love  for 
John,  and  his  admiration  of  the  great  qualities  which  he  possessed,  he 
adds,  "  I  should  be  very  angiy  with  you,  if  you  cared  for  it,  should  you 
have  broken  your  iron  constitution  already,  as  I  was  with  the  glorious 
Pascal  for  losing  his  health,  and  living  almost  twenty  years  in  pain." 

"  I  aivae  against  assurance,"  he  says,  "  in  your  or  any  sense,  as  part 
of  the  gospel  covenant,  because  many  are  saved  without  it.  You  own 
you  cannot  deny  exempt  cases,  which  is  giving  up  the  dispute.  Tour 
cunminoe,  being  a  clear  impression  of  God  upon  the  soul,  I  say,  must  be 
perpetual^  must  be  irreversible,  else  it  is  not  assurance  from  God,  infalli- 
ble and  omnipotent.  Your  seeing  persons  reformed  is  nothing  to  this. 
Dear  brother,  do  you  dream  I  deny  the  grace  of  God  ?  but  to  suppose 
the  means  whereby  they  are  so  in  this  sense,  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  very 
a  petitio  principii  as  ever  was.  You  quarrel  not  at  the  word  miracle, 
nor  is  there  any  reason  you  should,  since  you  are  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  thing.  You  say  the  cross  is  strongly  represented  to  the  eye  of  the 
mind.  Do  these  words  signify  in  plain  English  tlie  fancy  f  Inward 
eyes,  ears,  and  feelings  are  nothing  to  other  people.  I  am  heartUy  sony 
such  alloy  should  be  found  among  so  much  piety.    My  mother  tells  me 

tioQS  of  'peace  and  joy '  to  grouDd  his  resalts  of  that  pardon  of  whidi  we  are 

oonBdence  npon,  the  same  thing  may  for  by  them  assnred ;  and  the  meekness,  gen- 

as  good  a  reason  be  affirmed,  if  he  hare  tleness,  faith  and  temperance  are  his  cor- 

'  meekness    and   temperance,'    withont  roborative  proof  that  onr  filial  confidence 

'lore,  and  peace,  and  joy'   the  love,  and  oar  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  are  not 

and  the  peace,  and  the  joy  being  as  delnsions.'*' — ^Watson,  pp.  79-82. — [Ed.] 

much  firaits  of  the  Spirit  as  the  moral  ^  In  a  sabseqnent    letter   he  'thus 

qnalxties  also  enumerated.      But   this  strongly  expresses  his  disappointment  in 

lore,  peace,  and  joy  are  the  firuits  of  not  seeing  his  brother:  '*  I  heartily  pray 

the  Spirit's  agency ;  and  they  are  the  God  we  may  meet  eadi  other  with  joy 

fruits  of  his  agency  as  the  Comforter,  the  in  the  next  U& ;  and  beg  him  to  foigive 

Spirit  of  adoption,  and  from  that  alone  either  of  ua,  as  far  as  guilty,  for  our 

can  they  spring.     This  view  of  the  not  meeting  in  this.    I  admowledge  his 

manner  in  which  assurance  is  obtained  justice  in  making  my  friends  stand  afar 

Taries  then  from  Mr.  Wesley's  doctrine  off,  and  hiding  any  aoquaintanoe  out  of 

only  in  being  ambiguous.      The  lore,  my  Bight."     Wesley  must  haveTeflected 

peace,  and  joy  of  the  Spirit  answer  to  upon  this  with  some  pafai,  when,  a  few 

his  doctrine  of  the  direct  witness ;  and  months  only  afler,  it  was  written  he  lest 

he  argues,  that  they  can  only  be  the  his  excellent  brother. 
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0he  fears  a  formal  schism  is  already  begun  among  yon,  though  you  and 
Charles  are  ignorant  of  it  For  God's  sake,  take  care  of  that,  and  banish 
extemporary  expositions  and  extemporary  prayers.  I  have  got  your 
abridgement  of  Haliburton  ;^  if  it  please  God  to  allow  me  life  and  strength, 
I  sh^l  demonstrate  that  the  Soot  as  little  deserves  preference  to  all 
CShristians  but  our  Saviour  as  the  book  to  all  writingel*  but  those  you 


1  Mr.  Wesley  was  perhaps  indaoed  to 
pronounce  so  high  and  extravagant  an 
«uloginm  upon  Sie  memoirs  of  this  ex- 
cellent man  by  a  description  of  his 
<*  deliverance  from  temptation/'  which 
accorded  perfectly  with  one  of  thn  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  Methodism.  Alter  de- 
scribing a  state  of  exti^eme  mental 
anguish,  Mr.  Haliburton  says  :  **  I  was 
quite  overcome,  neither  able  to  fight  nor 
flee,  when  the  Lord  passed  by  me,  and 
made  this  time  a  time  of  love.  I  was, 
«s  I  remember,  at  secret  prayer  when 
He  discovered  Himself  to  me :  when  He 
lei  me  see  that  there  are  *  forgivenesses 
with  Him,  and  mercy,  and  plenteous  re- 
demption.' Before  this  I  knew  the  letter 
only,  but  now  the  words  were  spirit  and 
life:  a  baming  light  by  them  shone 
into  my  mind,  and  gave  me  not  merely 
come  notional  knowledge,  but  an  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  vastly 
different  tiiis  was  from  all  the  notions  I 
liad  before  had  of  the  same  truths.  It 
shone  from  heaven:  it  was  not  a  spark 
kindled  by  my  own  endeavours,  but  it 
shone  suddenly  about  me :  it  came  by  a 
heavenly  means— the  Word:  it  opened 
heaven,  and  discovered  heavenly  things ; 
and  its  whole  tendency  was  heavenwud. 
It  was  a  true  light,  giving  true  manifes- 
tations of  the  one  Gwi,  i&  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  and  a  true  view 
of  my  state  with  respect  to  God,  not 
according  to  my  foolish  imaginations. 
It  was  a  distinct  and  clear  light,  not 
only  representing  spiritual  things,  but 
manifesting  them  in  their  glory,  and  in 
their  comely  order.  It  set  all  things  in 
their  due  line  of  subordination  to  God, 
and  gave  distinct  views  of  their  genuine 
tendency.  It  was  a  satisfying  light; 
the  soul  absolutely  rested  upon  the  dis- 
coveries it  made:  it  was  assuivd  of 
them ;  it  could  not  doubt  if  it  aaw,  or  if 


the  things  were  so  as  it  represented  them. 
It  was  a  quickening,  refreshing,  healing 
light:  it  arose  with  healing  in  its  wings. 
It  was  a  powerful  light:  it  dissipated 
that  thick  darkness  which  overspread 
my  mind,  and  made  all  those  frightful 
temptations  that  before  torment^  me 
instantly  flee  before  it.  Lastly,  it  was 
a  composing  light:  it  did  not,  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  fill  the  soul  with 
fear  and  amazement,  but  it  quieted  my 
mind,  and  eave  me  the  full  and  free  nse 
of  all  my  acuities.  I  need  not  give  a 
larger  account  of  this  light,  for  no  words 
can  giTO  a  notion  of  light  to  the  blind : 
and  he  that  has  eyes  (at  least  while  he 
sees  it)  will  need  no  words  to  describe 
it." 

This  is  a  high  mystic  strain.  But  in 
the  account  dfhis  death  there  are  pas- 
sages of  the  truest  and  finest  feeling. 
When  a  long  illness  had  well-nigh  done 
its  work,  he  said :  **  I  could  not  believe 
that  I  could  have  home,  and  borne  dieer- 
fuUy,  this  rod  so  long.  This  is  a 
mirade,  pain  without  pain  I  Blessed 
be  God  that  ever  I  was  bom  I  I  have  a 
father,  a  mother,  and  ten  brothers  and 
sisters  in  Heaven,  and  I  shall  be  the 
eleventh !  Oh,  blessed  be  the  day  that 
ever  I  was  bora  1"  A  few  hours  before 
he  breathed  his  last,  he  said:  «I  was 
just  thinking  on  the  pleasant  spot  of 
eai-th  I  shall  get  to  lie  in  beside  Mr. 
Rutherford,  Mr.  Forrester,  and  Mr. 
Anderson.  I  shall  come  in  as  the  little 
one  among  them,  and  I  shall  get  my 
pleasant  Geoige  in  my  hand  (a  child 
who  was  gone  before  him),  and,  oh  I  we 
shall  be  a  knot  of  bonny  dust  I "  I  hope 
there  are  but  few  readers  whose  hearts 
are  in  so  diseaserl  a  state  as  not  to  feel 
and  understand  the  beauty  and  the  value 
of  these  extracts. 

*  Wesley  had  said,  in  his  Preface  to 
the  <  EztracU  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
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mention.  There  are  two  flagrant  falsehoods  in  the  very  first  chapter. 
But  yonr  eyes  are  so  fixed  upon  one  point,  that  you  overlook  eyerythmg 
else ; — you  overshoot,  but  Whitefield  raves.** 

In  his  reply  to  this  letter,  John  recurred  to  his  own  notion  of  assur- 
ance. **  The  Grospel,"  he  says,  "  promises  to  you  and  me,  and  our 
children,  and  all  that  are  a&r  off,  even  as  many  of  those  whom  the  Lord 
our  God  shall  call,  as  are  not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision,  the 
wUness  of  God's  Spirit  with  their  gpirit,  that  thty  are  the  children  of 
God;  that  they  are  now^  at  this  hour,  all  accepted  in  the  beloved :  but 
it  witnesses  not  that  they  always  shall  be.  It  is  an  assurance  ofpreeent 
salvation  only  :  therefore  not  necessarily  perpetual,  neither  irreversible.** 
The  doctrine  is  unexceptionable,  the  error  lay  in  the  indiscreet  use  of  a 
term,  which  in  strict  logic,  and  in  common  acceptation,  means  more 
than  this,  and  certainly  would  be  understood  in  its  largest  import.  He 
reverted  also  to  the  same  facts  concerning  the  manner  in  which  this 
assurance  was  conveyed.  *'  I  am  one  of  many  witnesses  of  this  matter  of 
fact,  that  God  does  now  make  good  this  His  promise  daily,  very  frequently 
during  a  representation  (how  made  I  know  not,  but  not  to  the  outward 
eye)  of  Christ,  either  hanging  on  the  cross,  or  standing  on  the  right 
hand  of  God.  And  this  I  know  to  be  of  God,  because  from  that  hour 
the  person  so  affected  is  a  new  creature,  both  as  to  his  inward  tempers 
and  outward  life.  Old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  things  become 
oew.'*  His  brother's  argument  respecting  such  representations  is  here 
left  unanswered,  because  it  was  unanswerable.  But  the  state  of  his  own 
judgment  at  this  time  is  ascertained  (if  such  proof  were  necessary)  by 
his  ooEQtinuing  in  a  belief  that  the  Scriptures  had  communicated  to  him 
a  knowledge  of  his  early  death.  In  reply  to  his  brother's  affectionate 
inquiry  upon  this  subject,  he  says,  *'  I  am  now  in  as  good  health  (thanks 
be  to  God)  as  I  ever  was  since  I  remember,  and  I  believe  shall  be  so  as 
long  as  I  live,  for  I  do  not  expect  to  have  a  lingering  death.  The  reasons 
that  induce  me  to  think  I  shall  not  live  long  are  such  as  you  would  not 
apprehend  to  be  of  any  weight  I  am  under  no  concern  on  this  head ;  let 
my  Master  see  to  it** 

The  case  of  John  Haydon  was  triumphantly  stated  in  this  letter.' 
Wesley  was  firmly  convinced  that  such  cases  were  signs  and  wonders ; 
and  he  was  soon  enabled  to  answer,  as  he  believed,  victoriously,  those 
persons  who  maintained  that  they  were  purely  natural  effects,  and  that 
people  fednted  away  only  because  of  the  heat  and  closeness  of  the  rooms ; 
or  who  affirmed  that  it  was  all  imposture ;  that  the  patients  might  avoid 
such  agitations  if  they  would;  else  why  were  these  things  done  only  in 
their  private  societies  ?  why  were  they  not  done  in  the  face  of  the  sun  ? 

Mr.   Thomas   Haliburton : '    ''I  cannot  Pattern,    and    the    small    remains    of 

but  value  it,  next  to  the  Holy  Scrip-  Clemens  Romanus,  Polycarp,  and  Igna- 

turesy  above  any  other  haman  composi-  tins." 
tion«    excepting    only    the    Christian 
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"  To-day,*  says  Wesley  in  his  journal,  "  our  Lord  answered  for  Himself, 
For  while  I  was  enforcing  these  words,  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am 
God,  He  began  to  make  bare  His  arm ;  not  in  a  close  room,  neither  in 
private,  but  in  the  open  air,  and  before  more  than  two  thousand  wit- 
nesses. One,  and  another,  and  another,  were  struck  to  the  earth, 
trembling  exceedingly  at  the  presence  of  His  power.  Others  cried, 
with  a  loud  and  bitter  cry,  'What  must  we  do  to  be  saved? '  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  seven  persons,  wholly  imknown  to  me  till  that  time, 
were  rejoicing  and  singing,  and  with  all  their  might  giving  thanks  to 
the  God  of  their  salvation."  In  the  evening  of  that  same  day,  at  their 
meeting  in  Nicholas  Street,  he  was  interrupted  almost  as  soon  as  he  had 
begun  to  speak  (so  strongly  were  his  auditors  now  predisposed  for  the 
influence)  by  the  cries  of  one  *'  who  was  pricked  to  the  heart,"  and 
groaned  vehemently  for  pardon  and  peace.  Presently  another  dropped 
down ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  poor  little  boy  caught  the  infection, 
and  fell  also  in  one  of  these  frightful  fits.  The  next  was  a  young  man, 
by  name  Thomas  Maxfield,  a  stranger  in  Bristol,  who  had  come  to  this 
meeting  from  a  mere  motive  of  curiosity,  and  there  received  an  impres- 
sion which  decided  the  course  of  his  future  life.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  boy,  and  sunk  down  himself  as  one  dead,  but  presently  b^an  to 
roar  and  beat  himself  against  the  ground,  so  that  six  men  could  scarcely 
hold  him.  "  Except  John  Haydon,'*  says  Wesley,  "  I  never  saw  one  so 
torn  of  the  Evil  One.  Meanwhile  many  others  began  to  cry  out  to  the 
Saviour  of  all,  that  He  would  cpme  and  help  them ;  insomuch,  that  all 
the  house,  and  indeed  all  the  street,  for  some  space  was  in  an  uproar. 
Bat  we  contmued  in  prayer ;  and  before  ten  the  greater  part  found  rest 
to  their  souls."  The  day's  work,  however,  was  not  yet  concluded.  "  I 
was  caEed  from  supper,*'  he  says,  "  to  one  who,  feeling  in  herself  such 
a  conviction'  as  she  had  never  known  before,  had  run  out  of  the  society 
in  all  haste,  thai  she  might  not  expose  herself.  But  the  hand  of  God 
followed  her  still,  so  that  after  going  a  few  steps,  she  was  forced  to  be 
carried  home,  and  when  she  was  there,  grew  worse  and  worse.  She  was 
in  a  violent  agony  when  we  came.  We  called  upon  God,  and  her  soul 
found  rest.  At  twelve  I  was  greatly  importuned  to  go  and  visit  one 
person  more.  She  had  only  one  struggle  after  I  came,  and  was  then 
filled  with  peace  and  joy.  I  think  twenty-nine  in  all  had  their  heaviness 
turned  into  joy  this  day."  A  roOm,  in  which  they  assembled  at  this 
time«  was  propped  from  beneath  for  security;  but,  with  the  weight,  of 
the  people,  the  floor  gave  way,  and  the  prop  fell  with  a  great  noise.  The 
floor  sank  no  farther ;  but,  alarming  as  this  was,  after  a  little  surprise 
at  fint,  they  quietly  attended  to  the  preacher  as  if  nothing  had  hap* 
pened,  so  entirely  were  they  possessed  by  him.  When  he  held  forth 
in  the  open  air,  rain,  and  thunder,  and  lightning  did  not  disperse  the 
multitudes  who  gathered  round  him.  He  himself  could  not  but  be 
conscious  of  his  own  power.    Preaching  at  Clifton  Ghnrchi  and  seeing 
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many  of  the  rich  there^  he  says,  **  My  heart  waa  much  pained  for  them^ 
and  I  was  earnestly  desirous  that  some,  even  of .  them^  might  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But,  full  as  I  was,  I  knew  not  where  to  hegin 
in  warning  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  tiU  my  Testament 
opened  on  these  words,  /  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  hut  sinners  to 
repentance^  in  applying  which  my  soul  was  so  enlarged,  that  jnethought 
I  could  have  cried  out  in  another  sense  than  poor  vain  Archimedes, 
Give  me  where  to  stand,  and  I  will  shake  the  earth.*' 

On  his  first  arrival  in  Bristol,  that  part  of  the  Methodist  discipline 
was  introduced  which  he  had  adopted  from  the  Moravians,  and  male 
and  female  bands  ^  were  formed,  as  in  London,  that  the  members  might 
meet  together  weekly,  to  confess  their  faults  one  to  another,  and  pray 


1  ^  Oar  hand-meetings  are  small  com- 
panies of  serioas  persons,  of  the  same 
sex,  and  in  the  same  coiidition  of  life, 
wheUier  married  or  single,  who  meet 
occasionally  to  oonverse  with  each  other 
on  their  religious  state,  and  to  engage  in 
xnataal  prayer.  They  are  grounded 
upon  the  injunction  of  St.  James,  *  Con- 
fess your  faulta  one  to  another,  and  pray 
one  for  another,  that  ye  may  be  healed.' 
Whatever  objection  may  be  made  to 
these  meetings  as  a  formal  pai't  of  disci- 
pline (though  yrith  us  they  are  only 
reoommemied^  not  enjoined),  the  principle 
of  them  is  to  be  found  in  this  passage  of 
Scriptore.  They  have  been  compared 
to  the  auricular  confession  of  the  Papists, 
but  ignorantly  enough ;  for  the  confession 
is  in  itwl£  essentially  difierent,  and  it  is 
not  made  to  a  minister,  but  takes  plaoo 
among  private  Christians  to  each  other, 
and  i%  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a 
general  declaration  of  the  religious  ex- 
perience of  the  week.  Nor  is  the  abuse 
of  the  passage  in  Si».  James  to  the  pur- 
pose of  soperstition,  a  reason.  suiHoieot 
tor  n^lectiog  that  friendly  confession  of 
faults  by  Christians  to  each  other  which 
may  engage  their  prayers  in  each  other's 
behalf.  The  founders  of  the  national 
Chnrdidid  not  come  to  this  sweeping 
omduaion,  notwithstanding  all  their 
zeal  against  the  confession  of  the  Romish 
Churdi.  In  the  Homily  on  Repentance, 
it  ia  said,  'We  ought  to  confess  our 
weaknaas  and  infirmities  one  to  another* 
to  the  end,  that  knowing  each  other's 
fraihMSi,  we  may  the  more  earnestly 
pray  together  imto  Almighty  God,  our 


Heavenly  Father,  that  He  will  vouchsafe 
to  pardon  us  our  infinnities,  for  His 
Son  Jesua  Christ's  ske.'  For  the  pm* 
ciple  of  this  institution,  'iir.  Wealey 
might  therefore  plead  the  authority  of 
the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  clergy- 
man ;  and  if  tiie  manner  of  qirrying  the 
principle  into  efieot  were  free  from  sound 
objection,  a  formal  Inatitntion  ibr  this 
purpose  can  no  more  be  condemned  than 
the  principle  itself.  Mr.  Southey,  how- 
ever, objects  to  our  mode,  because  Mr. 
Wesley's  rules  enjoin  an  ezplicitness  of 
mutual  communication  on  the  subject  of 
religious  experience  which  he  thinks 
dangerous.  Yet  even  Bisliop  Jei-emy 
Taylor  not  only  enjoins  the  practice 
(*  Holy  Living,'  chap.  ii.  sect  4),  but 
directs  that  it  should  be  much  more 
explicit  than  the  rules  drawn  up  for  the 
bands  by  Mr.  Wealey  himself  requiiis. 
The  bishop  says:  **To  the  same  pur- 
pose, it  is  of  great  use  that  he  who 
would  preserve  his  humility  should 
choose  some  spiritual  person  to  whom  he 
shall  ohlige  hknself  to  discover  his  very 
tfaouj^hts  and  fancies,  every  act  of  his, 
and  all  his  intercourse  with  others,  in 
which  there  may  be  danger;  that  by 
such  an  openness  of  spirit  he  may  expose 
every  bl»t  of  vain  glory,  every  idle 
tho(4;ht  to  be  chastened  and  lessened  by 
the  rod  of  spiritual  discipline ;  and  he 
that  shall  find  himself  tied  to  confess 
every  proud  thought,  every  vanity  of 
his  spirit^  will  also  perceive  that  they, 
must  not  dwell  with  him,  nor  find  any 
kindness  from  him,"  &c — Watson,  pp. 
199,  200. 
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/^e  for  another.  "  How  dare  any  man,"  aays  Wesley,  "  deny  this  to 
'  bo,  as  to  the  substance  of  it,  a  means  of  grace  ordained  by  God  ?  unless 
he  will  affirm  with  Luther,  in  the  fury  of  his  solifidianism,  that 
St  James's  Epistle  is  an  *  epistle  of  straw.'"  A  more  important 
measure  was  the  foundation  of  the  first  Methodist  preaching-house ; 
and  this,  like  the  other  steps  which  led  inevitably  to  a  separation  from 
the  Church,  was  taken  without  any  such  design,  or  any  perception  of 
its  consequences.  The  rooms  in  which  the  Societies  at  Bristol  had 
hitherto  met  in  Nicholas  Street,  Baldwin  Street,  and  the  Back  Lane, 
were  small,  incommodious,  and  not  entirely  safe.  They  determined, 
therefore,  to  build  a  room  large  enough  for  all  the  members,  and  for  as 
many  of  their  acquaintance  as  might  be  expected  to  attend.  A  piece  of 
ground  was  obtained  in  the  Horse  Fair,  near  St.  James's  churchyard, 
and  there,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1739,  *^  the  first  stone  was  laid  with  the 
voice  of  praise  an<^  thanksgiving."  Wesley  himself  had  no  intention  of 
being  personally  engaged  either  in  the  direction  or  expense  of  the  work ; 
for  the  property  had  been  settled  upon  eleven  feoflfees,  and  upon  them 
he  had  supposed  the  whole  responsibility  would  rest  But  it  soon 
appeared  that  the  work  would  be  at  a  stand  if  he  did  not  take  upon 
himself  the  payment  of  all  the  workmen ;  and  he  found  himself 
presently  encumbered  with  a  debt  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  which  he  was  to  discharge  how  he  could,  for  the  subscription  of 
the  Bristol  Societies  did  not  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  sum.  In 
another  and  more  important  point  his  friends  in  London,  and  Whitefield 
more  especially,  had  been  farther-sighted  than  himself;  they  represented 
to  him  that  the  feoffees  would  always  have  it  in  their  power  to  turn 
him  out  of  the  room  after  he  had  built  it,  if  he  did  not  preach  to  their 
liking ;  and  they  declared  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
building,  nor  contribute  anything  towards  it,  unless  he  instantly 
discharged  all  feoffees,  and  did  everything  in  his  own  name.  Though 
Wesley  had  not  foreseen  this  consequence,  he  immediately  perceived  the 
wisdom  of  his  friend's  advice :  no  man  was  more  alive  to  the  evils  of 
congregational  tyranny;  he  called  together  the  £9offees,  cancelled  the 
writings  without  any  opposition  on  their  part,  and  took  the  whole 
trust,  as  well  as  the  whole  management,  into  his  own  hands.  "  Money,** 
he  says,  '*  it  is  true,  I  had  not,  nor  any  human  prospect  or  probability 
of  procuring  it ;  but  I  knew  the  earth  is  tJie  LordPs,  and  the  fulness 
thereof;  and  in  his  name  set  out,  nothing  doubting." 

After  he  had  been  about  three  months  in  Bristol,  there  came  pressing 
letters  from  London,  urging  him  to  return  thither  as  soon  as  possible, 
because  the  brethren  in  Fetter  Lane  were  in  great  confusion  for  want  of 
his  presence  and  advice.  For  a  while,  therefore,  he  took  leave  of  his 
growing  congregation,  saying,  that  he  had  not  found  such  love,  **  no,  not 
in  England,"*  nor  so  childlike,  artless,  teachable  a  temper  as  God  had 
given  to  these  Bristolians. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

WmTEFIBLD    IN    LOKDOK.  —  FRENCH    PBOPHETS.  —  XXTBAVAGANCES    OP 
THE  METHODISTS. 

DuBiNO  his  abode  at  Bristol,  Wesley  had  had  many  thoughts  conceming 
the  unusual  manner  of  his  ministering.  He  who  had  lately  attempted 
with  intolerant  austerity  to  enforce  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 
reyive  practices  which  had  properly  been  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse,  had 
now  broken  through  the  forms  of  that  Church,  and  was  acting  in  defiance 
of  her  authority.^  This  irregularity  he  justified  by  a  determinalion  to 
allow  no  other  rule  of  faith,  or  practice,  than  the  Scriptures ;  not,  per- 
haps, reflecting  that  in  this  position  he  joined  issue  with  the  wildest 
religious  anarchists.  '*  God  in  Scripture,"  he  reasoned,  "  commands  me, 
according  to  my  power,  to  instinct  the  ignorant,  reform  the  wicked, 
confirm  the  Tirtuous ;  man  forbids  ine  to  do  this  in  another's  parish, 
that  is,  in  effect,  to  do  it  at  all,  seeing  I  have  now  no  parish  of  my  own, 
nor  probably  ever  shall ;  whom  then  sliall  I  hear,  God  or  man  ?  If  it 
be  just  to  obey  man  rather  than  God,  judge  you ;  a  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel  is  committed  to  me,  and  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  this  Oospd, 
But  where  shall  I  preach  it  upon  what  are  called  Catholic  principles  ? 
Why  not  in  any  of  the  Christian  parts  of  the  habitable  earth,  for  all 
these  are,  after  a  sort,  divided  into  parishes?"  This  reasoning  led  him 
to  look  upon  all  the  world  as  his  parish.  "  In  whatever  part  of  it  I  am,'* 
he  says,  "  I  judge  it  meet,  right,  and  my  bounden  duty  to  declare  unto 
all  that  are  willing  to  hear,  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  This  is  the 
work  which  I  know  God  has  called  me  to,  and  sure  I  am  that  His 
blessing  attends  it :  His  servant  I  am,  and  as  such  am  employed  (glory 
be  to  Him)  day  and  night  in  His  service ;  I  am  employed  according  to 
the  plain  direction  of  His  word,  as  I  have  opportunity  q/'doing  good  unto 
all  men.  And  His  Providence  clearly  concurs  with  His  word,  which 
has  disengi^ed  roe  from  all  things  else,  that  I  might  singly  attend  on  this 
very  thing,  and  go  about  doing  good."^ 

Some  of  the  disciples  in  London,  meantime,  had  pursued  their  Master's 
fundamental  principle  farther  than  he  had  any  intention  of  following  it. 
A  layman,  whose  name  was  Shaw,  insisted  that  a  priesthood  was  an 
unnecessary  and  unscriptural  institution,  and  that  he  himself  had  as 
good  a  right  to  preach,  baptize,  and  administer  the  sacraments  as  any 

^  See  note  on  prerioos  chapter,  p.  this  course  of  conduct.  Bnteven  ifhedl<I 

146.  not  foi-esee  it  as  the  necessary,  he  con  Id 

^  Mr.  Watson  observes  (p.  152)  that  scarcely  have  fiiiled  to  foresee  it  as  the 

it    does    not    appear    that   even    Mr.  probable  resalt,  and  as  daily  increasing 

Wesley  anticipated  separation  from  the  in  probability. 
Qiurch  as  the  neoesBary  consequence  of 
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other  man.  Such  a  teacher  found  ready  belie  vera ;  the  propriety  of  lay- 
preaching  was  contended  for  at  the  society  in  Fetter  Lane,  and  Charles 
Wesley  strenuously  opposed  what  he  called  these  pestilent  errors.  In 
spite  of  his  opposition,  a  certain  Mr.  Bowers  set  the  first  example.  Two 
or  three  more  ardent  innovators  declared  that  they  would  no  longer  bo 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  "Now,"  says  Charles,  in  his 
journal,  *'  am  I  clear  of  them ;  by  renouncing  the  Church,  they  have 
discharged  me."  Bowers,  who  was  not  obstinate  in  his  purpose,  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  erred,  and  was  reconciled  to  Charles  Wesley ;  but 
owing  to  these  circumstances,  and  to  some  confusion  which  the  French 
Prophets,  as  they  were  called,  were  exciting  among  the  Methodists^ 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  summon  John  with  all  speed  from  Bristol. 

Charles  had  been  powerfully  supported  in  these  disputes  by  White- 
field  and  his  friend  Howel  Harris,  a  young  and  ardent  Welshman,  who 
was  the  first  great  promoter  of  MeUiodism  in  his  own  country.  The 
former  had  now  taken  the  field  here  also :  the  Vicar  of  Islington  had 
lent  him  his  pulpit,  but  the  churchwarden  forbade  him  to  preach  there 
unless  he  could  produce  a  licence ;  and  Whitefield  gladly  interpreted 
this  to  be  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  pleasure,  that  he  should  preach 
in  the  churchyard,  which,  he  says,  His  Master,  by  His  Providence  and 
Spirit,  compelled  him  to  do.  "  To-morrow  I  am  to  repeat  that  mad 
trick,  and  on  Sunday  to  go  out  into  Moorfields.  The  word  of  the  Lord 
runs,  and  is  glorified ;  people's  hearts  seem  quite  broken ;  God  strengthens 
me  exceedingly ;  I  preach  till  I  sweat  through  and  through."  Public 
notice  was  given  of  his  intention,  and  on  the  appointed  day  a  great 
multitude  assembled  in  Moorfields.  This  tract  of  land,  which  is  already 
so  altered  that  Whitefield  would  no  longer  recognize  the  scene  of  his 
triumph,  and  which  will  soon  be  entirely  covered  with  streets  and 
squares,^  was  originally,  as  its  name  implies,  a  marsh,  passable  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  only  by  a  causeway,  and  of  so  little  value 
that  the  whole  was  let  for  a  yearly  rent  of  four  marks.  It  was  gradually 
drained ;  the  first  bricks  which  are  known  to  have  been  used  in  London 
were  made  there ;  and  in  process  of  time  the  greater  part  of  the  ground 
was  converted  into  gardens.  These  were  destroyed  that  the  City 
archers  might  exercise  themselves  there.  The  bow  and  arrow  fell  into 
disuse ;  Bedlam  was  built  there ;  part  of  the  area  was  laid  out  in  gravel 
walks,  and  planted  with  elms,  and  these  convenient  and  frequented 
walks  obtained  the  name  of  the  City  Mall.  But  from  the  situation  of 
the  ground,  and  the  laxity  of  the  police,  it  had  now  become  a  royalty  of 
the  rabble,  a  place  for  wrestlers  and  boxers,  mountebanks  and  merry- 
andrews,  where  fairs  were  held  during  the  holidays,  and  where  at  all 
times  the  idle,  the  dissolute  and  the  reprobate  resorted ;  they  who  wero 

1  A  prophecy  long  since  Teiified.-*[ED.3 
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the  pests  of  society,  and  the  j  who  were  training  np  to  saooeed  them  in 
the  ways  of  profligacy  and  wretchedness. 

Preaching  in  Moorfields  was  what  Whitefield  called  attacking  Satan 
in  one  of  his  strongholds ;  and  many  persons  told  him  that  if  he 
attempted  it  he  would  never  come  away  from  the  plsce  alive.  They 
knew  not  the  power  of  impassioned  eloquence  upon  a  topic  in  which 
every  hearer  was  vitally  concerned ;  and  they  wronged  the  mob,  who 
seldom  or  never  are  guilty  of  atrocities  till  they  are  deluded  and  misled. 
No  popular  prejudice  had  yet  gone  forth  against  the  Methodists ;  to 
those  among  the  multitude  by  whom  he  was  known  he  was  an  object  of 
devout  admiration,  and  all  the  others  regarded  him  with  curiosity  or 
with  wonder,  not  vnth  any  hostile  or  suspicious  feeling.  The  table 
which  had  been  placed  for  him  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the  crowd ;  he 
took  his  stand,  therefore,  upon  a  wall  which  divided  the  upper  and 
lower  Moorfields,  and  preached  without  interruption.  There  was  great 
prudence  in  beginning  the  attack  upon  Satan  on  a  Sunday:  it  was 
taking  him  at  disadvanti^e,  the  most  brutal  of  his  black  guard  were  not 
upon  the  ground,  or  not  engaged  in  their  customary  sports  of  brutality ; 
and  the  preacher  derived  some  protection  from  the  respect  which  was 
paid  to  the  Sabbath-day  :  Whitefield  did  not  venture  as  yet  to  encounter 
them  when  they  were  in  full  force.  His  favourite  ground  upon  week- 
days was  Kennington  Common,  and  there  prodigious  multitudes 
gathered  together  to  hear  him;  he  had  sometimes  fourscore  carriages 
(in  those  days  no  inconsiderable  number  for  London  to  send  forth 
on  such  an  occasion),  very  many  horsemen,  and  from  30,000  to  40,000 
persons  on  foot:  and  both  there,  and  on  his  Sunday  preachings  in 
Moorfields,  when  he  collected  for  the  orphan-house,  so  many  half-pence  ^ 
were  given  him  by  his  poor  auditors,  that  he  was  wearied  in  receiving 
them,  and  they  were  more  than  one  man  could  cany  home. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  this  triumphant  career  Wesley  arrived,  and 
on  the  day  after  his  arrival  accompanied  him  to  Blackheaih,  expecting 
to  hear  him  preach :  but  when  they  were  upon  the  ground,  where  about 
12,000  or  14,000  persons  were  assembled,  Whitefield  desired  him  to 
preach  in  his  stead.  Wesley  was  a  little  surprised  at  this,  and  some- 
what reluctant,  lor  he  says  nature  recoiled ;  he  did  not,  however,  refuse, 
and  being  greatly  moved  with  compassion  for  the  rich  that  were  present, 
he  addressed  his  discourse  particularly  to  them :  '*  Some  of  them  seemed 
to  attend,  while  others  drove  away  with  their  coaches  from  so  uncouth 
a  preacher."  Whitefield  notices  this  circumstance  in  his  journal  with 
great  satisfaction:  ''1  had  the  pleasure,'*  he  says,  *' of  introducing  my 
honoured  and  reverend  friend  Mr.  John  Wesley  to  preach  at  Blackheath. 

^  At  EenniDgton,  47/.  were  collected     which  more  than   20/.  were  in  lialf* 
one  evening,  of  which  16/.  were  in  half-    pence, 
pence.    At  Moorfieldt,  52/.  19<.  6</.,  of 
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The  Lord  give  him  ten  thousand  times  more  snccess  than  he  has  given 
me !  I  went  to  bed  rejoicing  that  another  fresh  inroad  was  made  into 
Satan's  territories,  by  Mr.  Wesley's  following  me  in  field-preaching  in 
London  as  well  as  in  Bristol." 

It  deserves  particular  notice  that  no  fits  or  convulsions  had  as  yet 
been  produced  under  Whitefield's  preaching,  though  he  preached  the 
same  doctrine  as  the  Wesleys,  and  addressed  himself  with  equal  or 
greater  vehemence  to  the  passions,  and  with  more  theatrical  effect. 
But  when  Wesley,  on  the  second  day  after  his  arrival,  was  preaching  to 
a  society  in  Wapping,  the  symptoms  re-appeared  with  their  usual 
violence,  and  were  more  than  usually  contagious.^  He  had  begun  the 
service,  he  says,  weary  in  body  and  weak  in  spirit,  and  felt  himself 
unable  to  open  his  mouth  upon  the  text  which  he  had  premeditated. 
His  mind  was  full  of  some  place,  he  knew  not  where,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  begging  God  to  direct  him  he  opened  the  'i'estament 
on  these  words,  *^  Having  therefore,  brethren,  boldnesa  to  enter  into  the 
Holiest  by  the  Hood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way  which  he 
hath  consecrated  for  us--4hat  is  to  say,  his  fleshr~4et  us  draw  near  with  a 
true  heaart,  in  fiM  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from 
an  evU  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water/*  If  such  a 
prologue  to  the  scene  which  ensues  should  excite  a  suspicion  of  Wesley's 
sincerity  he  would  be  wronged  thereby ;  suspicious  as  it  appears,  it  is 
the  natural  representation  of  one  who,  under  a  strong  delusion  of  mind» 
retraced  his  own  feelings  after  the  event,  and  explained  them  by  the 
prepossession  which  fully  occupied  his  mind.  "  While,"  he  says,  "  I 
was  earnestly  inviting  all  men  to  enter  into  the  Holiest  by  this  new  and 
living  way,  many  of  those  that  heard  b^^  to  call  upon  Grod  with 
strong  cries  and  tears ;  some  sunk  down,  and  there  remained  no  strength 
in  them ;  others  exceedingly  trembled  and  quaked ;  some  were  torn 
with  a  kind  of  convulsive  motion  in  every  part  of  their  bodies,  and  that 
so  violently,  that  often  four  or  five  persons  could  not  hold  one  of  them. 
I  have  seen  many  hysterical  and  epileptic  fits,  but  none  of  them  were 
like  these  in  many  respects.  I  immediately  prayed  that  God  would  not 
suffer  those  who  were  weak  to  be  offended;  but  one  woman  was  greatly, 
being  sure  they  might  help  it  if  they  would,  no  one  should  persuade  her 
to  the  contrary ;  and  she  was  got  three  or  four  yards,  when  she  also 
dropped  down  in  as  violent  an  agony  as  the  rest  Twenty-six  of  those 
who  had  been  thus  affected  (most  of  whom,  during  the  prayers  which 
were  made  for  them,  were  in  a  moment  filled  with  peace  and  joy)  pro- 
mised to  call  upon  me  the  next  day ;  but  only  eighteen  came,  by  talk- 
ing closely  with  whom  I  found  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  them  had 
gone  home  to  their  houses  justified ;  the  rest  seemed  to  be  patiently 
waiting  for  it" 

>  See  note  on  the  preyions  chapter,  sti5  «mY. 
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A  difference  of  opinion  conoeming  these  outward  signB,  as  they  were 
called,  was  one  of  the  subjects  which  had  distracted  the  London  Metho- 
dists, and  rendered  Wesley's  presence  amoDg  them  necessary.  The 
French  prophets  also  had  obtained  considerable  influence  over  some  of 
the  society ;  these  prophets  had  now  for  about  half  a  century  acted  as 
frantic  and  as  knavish  a  part  for  the  disgrace  of  a  good  cause  as  the 
enemies  of  that  cause  could  have  desired.  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  laid  down  for  himself  a  wise  system  of  conduct 
towards  his  Protestant  subjects :  he  perceived  that  to  employ  persecution 
as  a  remedy  for  erroneous  opinions,  implies  an  ignorance  of  the  natum 
of  the  disease,  and  he  acknowledged  that  the  reformers  had  originally 
much  reason  on  their  side ;  but  as  a  Homan  Catholic,  he  regarded  the 
doctrines  of  the  Huguenots  as  damnable,  and  as  a  statesman  he  knew 
that  any  men  who  desire  the  destruction  of  their  national  church  can 
be  but  half-hearted  toward  the  government  which  upholds  that  church, 
and  rests  with  it  upon  the  same  foundation.  He  determined  therefore 
not  to  impose  any  restrictions  upon  them,  and  strictly  to  observe  their 
existing  privileges,  but  to  grant  them  no  new  ones,  to  show  them  no 
favour,  to  prevent  them  from  spreading  their  doctrine,  or  exercising  their 
mode  of  worship,  in  places  where  they  were  not  privileged,  to  hold  out 
every  encouragement  for  converting  them,  and  especially  to  fill  the 
Catholic  sees  with  persons  of  such  learning,  piety,  and  exemplary  lives, 
that  their  example  might  tend  powerfully  to  heal  the  schism  which  the 
ignorance  and  corruption  of  their  predecessors  had  occasioned.^  But 
Louis  learnt  to  be  as  little  scrupulous  in  his  schemes  of  conversion  as 
of  conquest ;  success,  vanity,  evil  counsellors,  with  the  possession  and 
the  pride  of  absolute  power,  hardened  his  heart ;  by  means  of  paltry 
donations  he  had  bought  over  to  the  Catholic  Church  many  of  those 
persons  who  disparage  whatever  church  they  may  belong  to ;  and  it  is 
said  that  because  of  the  &cility  with  which  such  converts  were  made,  he 
expected  to  find  in  the  whole  body  of  the  French  Protestants  an  easy 
submission  to  his  will.  By  one  wicked  edict  he  revoked  their  privi- 
leges ;  and  by  another  of  the  same  day  prohibited  their  public  worship, 
banished  their  ministers,  and  decreed  that  their  children  should  be  edu- 
cated by  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith;  the 
better  to  ensure  obedience  he  quartered  dragoons  upon  them,  and  left 
them  to  the  merpy  of  his  military  missionaries.  The  DragonddeSy  as 
they  were  called,  were  a  fit  after-piece  to  the  tragedy  of  St  Bartholomew's 
day.  The  number  of  persons  who  emigrated  in  consequence  of  this 
execrable  persecution  has  been  variously  computed  from  fifty  to  five 
hundred  thousand ;  more  meritorious  men  were  never  driven  from  their 
native  country,  and  every  country  which  afforded   thcra  refuge  was 

(Euvres  de  Louis  XIX.     '  Me'moires  Historiqaes,'  t.  i.  p.  84-89. 
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amply  rewarded  by  their  talents,  tbeir  arts,  and  their  industry.  Prussia 
received  a  large  and  most  beneficial  increase  of  useful  subjects  ;  they 
multiplied  the  looms  of  England,  and  gave  new  activity  to  the  trade  of 
Holland.  Some  of  these  refugees  converted  rocks  into  vineyards  on  the 
shores  of  the  Leman  Lake ;  and  British  Africa  is  indebted  to  others  for 
wines  which  will  one  day  rival  those  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Garonne. 
Happy  were  they  who  thus  shook  the  dust  of  their  native  land  from 
their  feet ;  and  more  would  undoubtedly  have  followed  this  course,  if 
the  most  rigorous  measures  had  not  been  used  to  prevent  emigration. 
This  was  consummating  the  impolicy  and  the  wickedness '  of  the  mea- 
sure. The  number  of  forced  converts  in  Languedoc  was  little  short  of 
200,000.*  But  in  the  wilder  parts  of  that  province,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Cevennes  and  the  Yivarez,  the  people  took  arms,  confiding 
in  the  strength  of  the  country,  and  the  justice  of  their  cause.  M.  de 
Broglie  first,  then  Marshal  Yillars,  and  lastly,  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
were  sent  against  them ;  roads  were  opened  through  the  country  in 
every  direction,  making  it  everywhere  accessible  for  artillery;  an 
adequate  force  was  perseveringly  employed,  little  mercy  was  shown  in 
the  field,  and  such  of  the  leaders  as  were  taken  prisoners  were  racked 
and  broken  on  the  wheel,  or  burnt  alive.  In  the  history  of  human 
crimes  the  religious  wars  of  France  must  ever  stand  pre-eminent  for 
the  ferocity  with  which  both  parties  were  possessed,  and  this  termination 
was  worthy  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  persecution  was  b^im  and 
carried  through. 

More  than  twenty  years  elapsed  before  such  of  the  Protestants  as 
exercised  the  right  of  resistance  could  be  rooted  out.  During  that  time 
these  injured  people  were  in  a  state  resembling  that  of  the  Covenanters 
and  Gameronians  in  Scotland,  under  the  tyranny  of  Lauderdale.  Perse- 
cuted like  them,  till  they  were  driven  to  madness  by  persecution,  tho 
more  they  were  goaded,  the  more  fiercely  they  turned  upon  their 
oppressors,  and  the  greater  the  cruelty  which  they  endured  from  man, 
therefore,  the  more  confidently  they  looked  for  the  interference  of 

^  This  mftnifestatton  of  the  real  spirit  save  what  private  letters  and  the  perse- 

of   the    Rotnish     Church    contributed  cuted  fugitives  brought.     Whence  this 

greatly    to  alarm   the  English  people  silence  I  list  not  to  conjecture;  but  it 

when  James  II.  attempted  to  bring  them  appeai^ed  very  extraoitlinarf  in  a  Pro- 

again  under  its  yoke.     And  it  appears  testant  country,  that  we  should  know 

from    Evelyn's    *  Diary  *    that    James  nothing  of  what  Protestants  suffered, 

apprehended  this  consequence.     *'  One  whilst  great  collections  were  made  for 

thing  was  much  taken  notice  of,  that  the  them  in  foreign  places,  more  hospitable 

Gazettes  which  were  constantly  printed  and  Christian  to  appeanmoe." — Vol.  i. 

twice  a  week,  informing  us  what  was  p.  580. 

done  all  over  Europe,  never  spake  of  this  '  'Me'moires  de  M.  de  Basvillc,'  p. 

wonderful  proceeding  in  France,  nor  was  78. 
any  relation  of  it  published  by  any. 
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Heayen.  Thus  tbey  grew  at  onoe  fanatical  and  ferocious.  Without 
rest  either  for  body  or  mind,  living  in  continual  agitation  and  constant 
danger,  th«ir  dreams  became  viyid  as  realities,  when  all  realities  were 
frightful  as  the  wildest  dreams ;  delirium  was  mistaken  for  inspiration ; 
and  the  ravic^  of  those  who  had  lost  their  senses  through  grief  and 
bodily  excitement,  were  reoeired  as  prophecies  by  their  feliow-sufferers. 
The  Catholic  writers  of  that  age  availed  themselves  of  this  to  bring  a 
soindal  upon  the  Protestant  cause ;  and  to  account  for  what  so  certainly 
was  the  consequenoe  of  persecution,  they  propagated  one  of  the  most 
impudent  calumnies  that  ever  was  produced  even  in  religious  contro- 
versy. They  asserted  that  the  refugee  ministers,  with  Jurieu  at  their 
bead,  held  a  council  at  Geneva,  in  which  they  agreed  to  support  their 
cause  by  means  of  impious  imposture ;  that  they  set  up  a  school  of 
prophets,  and  trained  up  young  persons  of  both  sexes  to  repeat  the 
Psalms  and  other  parts  of  Scripture  by  heart,  and  practise  contortions 
and  convulsions  for  public  exhibition,  in  the  name  of  the  Spirit  of  God ! 
How  little  did  these  calumniators  understand  the  character  of  Jurieu, 
fanatic  as  he  was ;  and  how  utterly  incapable  were  they  even  of  con- 
ceiving such  disinterested  and  devoted  integrity  as  that  of  the  ministers 
whom  they  slandered  1 

Such  of  the  wilder  fanatics  as  escaped  both  the  bayonet  and  the 
executioner,  and  found  an  asylum  in  Protestant  countries,  carried  with 
them  the  disease  both  of  mind  and  body  which  their  long  sufferings  had 
produced.  It  is  well  known  that  persons  who  have  once  been  thrown 
into  fits  by  any  sudden  and  violent  emotion,  are  liable  to  a  recurrence 
upon  mudi  slighter  causes.  In  the  case  of  these  fugitives  the  recurrence 
was  more  likely  to  be  encouraged  than  controlled.  The  display  of  con- 
vulsive movements  and  contortions  of  the  body  was  found  a  gainful 
exhibition ;  it  became  voluntary.    Though  the  professors  imposed  for 

1  One  of  the  Camisards  is  said  to  Queen's  orders,  sent  one  among  them  to 

have  '*  declared  thai  God  had  rarealed  to  know  the  state  of  their  affairs.     I  read 

him  that  a  temple  of  white  marble,  some  of  the  letters  which  he  brought 

adorned  with  gold  fillets,  and  the  tables  from  them,  full  of  a  sublime  zeal  and 

of  the  law  written  on  it,  would  drop  piety,  ezpressi ng  a  courage  and  confidence 

down  from  Heaven  in  the  midst  of  the  that  could  not  be  daunted.     One  instance 

valley  of  St.  Privet,  for  the  comfort  of  of  this  was,  that  they  all  agreed  that  if 

the  ^ithfiil  inhabitants  of  the  upper  any  of  them  was  so  wounded  in  an 

C^vennea." — *  Hist,  of  the  Camisards,'  engagement  with  the   enemy  that  he 

•  1709.  could  not  be  brought  ofT,  he  should  be 

Burnet  says  (vol.  iv.  p.  15)  they  had  shot  dead  rather  than  be  lefl  alive  to 

many  among  them  who  seemed  qualified  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

in  a  veiv  singular  manner  to  be  the  He  says  also  that  a  connivance  at  their 

teadien  of  the  rest.     They  had  a  great  own  way  of  woi-ship  was  offered  them, 

meaaore  of  zeal  without  any  learning;  but "  they  seemed  resolved  to  accept  of 

th<»y  scarce  had  any  education  at  all.  nothing   less  than  the  restoiing  their 

I  spoke  with  the  person  who,  by  the  edicts  to  them.*' 
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awhile  upon  others,  as  well  as  upon  themselves,  it  soon  degenerated  into 
mere  histrionism ;  and  in  Holland,  in  GermaDy,  and  in  England,  tie 
French  prophets,  as  they  were  called,  were  the  scandal  of  their  ovd 
church,  while  they  excitoi  the  wonder  of  the  ignorant,  and  preyed  upon 
the  credulity  of  their  admirers.  They  sent  deputies  to  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf,  expressing  a  desire  to  unite  themselves  with  the  Moravian  brethren ; 
he  objected  to  their  neglect  of  the  sacrament,  to  their  separating  them- 
selves from  other  congregations,  and  more  especially  to  the  bideoia 
circumstances  attending  their  pretended  inspirations.  Those  who  hid 
taken  up  their  abode  in  England  ^  formed  a  sect  here,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Methodists  began  to  attract  notice,  naturally  sought  to  make  converts 
among  a  people  whom  they  supposed  to  be  prepared  for  them.  The  first 
of  these  extravagants  with  whom  Charles  Wesley  was  acquainted  was 
an  English  proselyte,  residing  at  Wycombe,  to  whom  he  was  introduced 
on  his  way  to  Oxford,  and  with  whom  it  seems  he  wafl  not  only  to  take 
up  his  lodging,  but  to  sleep.  This  gentleman  insisted  that  the  French 
prophets  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Charles,  however,  was  not  aware  that  his  host  and  chum  was 
himself  a  gifted  personage,  till  they  retired  to  bed,  when,  as  they  were 
undressing,  he  fell  into  violent  agitations,  and  gobbled  like  a  turkey- 
cock.  **1  was  frightened,"  he  says,  "and  began  exorcising  him  with 
'Thou  deaf  and  dumb  devil!'  He  soon  recovered  from  his  fit  of 
inspiration.  I  prayed,  and  went  to  bed,  not  half  liking  my  bedfellow, 
nor  did  I  sleep  very  soimd  with  Satan  so  near  me." 

When  Wesley  soon  afterwards  met  with  some  of  these  persons,  he 
was  inclined  to  pronounce  them  "  properly  enthusiasts," — "  for  first,"  he 
says,  *'they  think  to  attain  the  end  without  the  means,  which  is 
enthusiasm  properly  so  called.  Again,  they  think  themselves  inspired 
by  God,  and  are  not.  But  false  imaginary  inspiration  is  enthusiasm. 
That  theirs  is  only  imaginary  inspiration  appears  hence ;  it  contradicts 
the  law  and  the  testimony."  After  much  importunity,  he  went  with 
four  or  five  of  his  friends  to  a  house  where  a  prophetess  was  entertained  : 
she  was  about  four  or  five  and  twenty,  and  of  an  agreeable  speech  and 
behaviour.  When  she  asked  why  these  visitors  came,  Wesley  replied, 
"  To  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God."  Presently  she  leant  back 
in  her  chair,  and  had  strong  workings  in  her  breast,  and  uttered  deep 
sighs.  Her  head,  and  her  hands,  and  by  turns  every  part  of  her  body 
were  affected  with  convulsive  motions.  This  continued  about  ten 
minutes ;  then  she  began  to  speak  with  a  clear  strong  voice,  but  so  ' 
interrupted  with  the  workings,  sighings,  and  contortions  of  her  body, 

1  Dr.  Stukeley  says  that  a  group  of  years  ago  (1710),  set  up  a  standai^  on 

tamuli  in  Wiltshire  was  called  by   the  the  largest,  and  preached  to  the  multi- 

countiy  people  the  prophets*   barrows,  tude.'* — Sir    K.    C.    Hoore's    *  Ancient 

*•  because  the  French  prophets,   thirty  Wiltshire,'  p,  210. 
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that  she  seldom  brought  forth  half  a  sentence  together.  What  she  said 
was  chiefly  in  Scriptural  words,  and  all  as  in  the  person  of  God,  as  if  it 
were  the  language  of  immediate  inspiration.  And  she  exhorted  them 
no(  to  be  in  haste  in  judging  her  spirit,  to  be  or  not  to  be  of  God ;  but 
to  wait  upon  God,  and  he  would,  teach  them,  if  they  conferred  not  with 
flesh  and  blood  :  and  she  observed  with  particular  earnestness,  that  they 
must  watch  and  pray,  and  take  up  their  cross,  and  be  still  before  God. 
Some  of  the  company  were  much  impressed,  and  believed  that  she 
spake  by  the  Spirit;  ''but  this,"  says  Wesley,  '*was  in  nowise  clear  to 
me.  The  emotion  might  be  either  hysterical  or  artificial.  And  the 
same  words  any  person  of  a  good  understanding,  and  well  versed  in  the 
Scriptures,  might  have  spoken.  But  I  let  the  matter  alone ;  knowing 
this,  that  if  it  be  not  of  God  it  will  come  to  nought." 

These  people  raised  warm  debates  among  the  Methodists;  so  that 
Charles,  during  his  brother's  absence,  found  it  prudent  to  break  off"  a 
disputation,  by  exclaiming,  "  Who  is  on  God's  side?  Who  for  the  old 
prophets  rather  than  the  new  ?  Let  them  follow  me ! "  and  immediately 
he  led  the  way  into  the  preaching-room.  They  had  been  chiefly  suc- 
cessful among  the  women ;  when  Wesley  arrived  in  London,  therefore, 
he  warned  the  female  disciples  not  to  hdieve  every  spirit,  hut  to  try  the 
spirits  whether  they  were  of  Ood :  and  during  the  short  time  of  his  stay 
he  said,  it  pleased  God  to  remove  many  misunderstandings  and  offences 
that  had  crept  in  among  them,  and  to  restore  in  good  measure  the  spirit 
of  love  and  of  a  sound  mind." 

But  on  his  return  to  Bristol,  the  French  prophets  had  been  there  also, 
and  he  says  it  is  scarce  credible  what  an  advantage  Satan  had  gained 
during  his  absence  of  only  eight  days.  Woe  unto  the  prophets,  saith  the 
Lord,  who  prophesy  in  my  name,  and  I  have  not  sent  them !  Who  were 
the  teachers  against  whom  this  denunciation  is  levelled,  he  endeavoured 
to  point  out ;  and  exhorted  his  followers  **  to  avoid  as  fire  all  who  do 
not  speak  according  to  the  law  and  the  testimony."  He  told  them, 
"  they  were  not  to  judge  of  the  spirit  whereby  any  one  spake,  either  by 
appearances,  by  common  report,  or  by  their  own  inward  feelings.  No, 
nor  by  any  dreams,  visions,  or  revelations,  supposed  to  be  made  to  their 
souls,  any  more  than  by  their  tears,  or  any  involuntary  effects  wrought 
upon  their  bodies."  He  warned  them,  *'  that  all  these  were  in  them- 
selves of  a  doubtful,  disputable  nature ;  they  might  be  from  God,  and 
they  might  not :  and  therefore  they  were  not  simply  to  be  relied  on 
(any  more  than  simply  to  be  condemned),  but  to  be  tried  by  a  farther 
rule,  to  be  brought  to  the  only  certain  test,  the  law  and  the  testimony.** 
While  he  was  speaking,  one  of  his  hearers  dropped  down,  and  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  seven  others  in  violent  agonies;  "  the  pains  as  ofheU^ 
he  says, " came  a&ou^  them;**  but  notwithstanding  his  own  reasoning, 
neither  he  nor  his  auditors  called  in  question  the  Divine  origin  of  these 
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emotioDSy  and  they  went  away  rejoicing  and  praising  God.  Whenever 
he  now  preached,  the  same  effects  were  produced ;  some  of  the  people 
wei«  always  **  cut  to  the  heart ; "  they  were  **  seized  with  strong  pangs,*' 
they  **  terribly  felt  the  wrath  of  God  abiding  on  them,"  they  were  "  con- 
strained to  roar  aloud,  while  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  was  dividing 
asunder  their  sotds^  and  spirits,  and  joints,  and  marrow**  ITiese  effects 
had  never  as  yet  been  produced  under  Whitefield's  preaching,  though 
they  now  followed  Wesley  wherever  he  went;  and  it  appears  that 
Whitefield,  who  came  once  more  to  Bristol  at  this  time,  considered  them 
as  doubtful  indications,  at  least,  and  by  no  means  to  be  encouraged. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  begun  to  preach  before  a  congregation  aniong 
whom  these  ''outward  signs"  had  previously  taken  place,  and  who 
therefore  were  prepared  for  the  affection  by  their  state  of  mind,  as  fear 
in  times  of  pestilence  predisposes  the  body  for  receiving  the  contagion, 
than  four  persons  were  seized  almost  at  the  same  moment,  and  sunk 
down  close  by  him.  This  was  a  great  triumph  to  Wesley.  "  From 
this  time,"  he  says,  "  I  trust,  we  shall  all  suffer  God  to  carry  on  his  own 
work  in  the  way  that  pleaseth  him."  Whitefield,  ho\vever,  seems  rather 
to  have  been  perplexed  by  the  occurrence  than  satisfied ;  for  he  makes 
no  mention  of  it  in  his  journal,  which  assuredly  he  would  have  done 
had  he  been  convinced  with  Wesley  that  these  fits  were  the  immediate 
work  of  God. 

Another  of  his  coadjutors,  who  had  seen  none  of  these  outward  signs, 
thought  that  examples  of  similar  affections  were  found  in  Scripture ; 
but  the  cases  of  those  who  struggled  as  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  of  a 
woman  who  was  so  convulsed  as  that  four  or  five  strong  men  could 
hardly  restrain  her  from  hurting  herself  or  others,  appeared  to  him 
inexplicable,  xmless  it  resembled  the  case  of  the  child  of  whom  the 
Evangelists  say,  that  the  devil  threw  him  down  and  tare  him.  "  What 
influence,"  says  this  writer,  "sudden  and  sharp  awakenings  may  have 
upon  the  body,  I  pretend  not  to  explain.  But  I  make  no  question, 
Satan,  so  far  as  he  gets  power,  may  exert  himself  on  such  occasions, 
partly  to  hinder  the  good  work  in  the  persons  who  are  thus  touched 
with  the  sharp  arrows  of  conviction,  and  partly  to  disparage  the  work 
of  God,  as  if  it  tended  to  lead  people  to  distraction.  However,  the  merci- 
ful issue  of  these  conflicts,  in  the  conversion  of  the  persons  thus  affected, 
is  the  main  thing." 

This  latter  point  was  placed  in  its  true  light  by  Samuel  Wesley. 
"You  yourself,"  he  says  to  his  brother  John,  "doubted  at  first,  and 
inquired  and  examined  about  the  extasics ;  the  matter  is  not  therefore 
so  plain  as  motion  to  a  man  walking.  But  I  have  my  own  reason,  as 
weU  as  your  own  authority,  against  the  exceeding  clearness  of  Divine 
interposition  there.  Your  followers  fall  into  agonies.  I  confess  it. — 
They  are  freed  from  them  after  you  have  prayed  over  them.    Gi-anted. 
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^They  say  it  is  God's  doing.  I  own  they  say  so. — ^Dear  Brother ! 
where  is  your  ocular  demonstration  ?  Where,  indeed,  is  the  rational 
proof?  Their  living  well  afterwards  may  be  a  prohabU  and  sufficient 
argument  that  they  belieTe  themselves  ;  but  it  goes  no  farther.** 

**  I  must  ask,**  he  continues,  ''a  few  more  questions.  Did  these  agi- 
tations ever  begin  during  the  use  of  any  collects  of  the  Church  ?  Or 
during  the  preaching  of  any  sermon  tiiat  had  before  been  preached 
within  consecrated  walls  without  that  effect?  Or  during  the  incul- 
cating any  other  doctrine  besides  that  of  your  New  Birth  ?  Are  the 
main  body  of  these  agents  or  patients  good  sort  of  people  beforehand, 
or  loose  and  immoral  ?  "  While  the  elder  brother  reasoned  thus  sanely 
against  the  extravagances  whicb  Wesley  encouraged,  he  cordially 
rejoiced  with  him  in  the  real  good  which  was  done.  "I  wish  you 
could  build  not  only  a  school,"  he  says,  *'  but  a  church  too  for  the  ool- 
Uers,  if  there  is  not  any  place  at  present  where  they  can  meet ;  and 
1  should  rejoice  heartily  to  have  it  endowed,  though  Mr.  Whitefield 
were  to  be  the  minister  of  it,  provided  the  bishop  fiilly  joined."  But  ho 
saw  to  what  this  course  was  leading.  "Tour  distinction,"  he  says, 
'*  between  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  the  church  is,  I  think,  not 
quite  pertinent;  for  surely  episcopacy  is  matter  of  doctrine  too:  but 
granting  it  otherwise,  you  know  there  is  no  fear  of  being  cast  out 
of  our  synagogue  for  any  tenets  whatever.  Did  not  Clarke  die  ^  pre- 
ferred? Were  not  Collins  and  Coward  free  from  anathema?  Are  not 
Chubb  and  Gordon  now  caressed  ?  My  knowledge  of  this  makes  me 
suspect  Whitefield  as  if  he  designed  to  provoke  persecution  by  his 
bodings  of  it  He  has  already  personally  disobliged  the  Bishops  of 
Gloucester  and  London,  and,  doubtless,  will  do  as  much  by  all  the  rest 
if  they  &11  not  down  before  his  whimsies,  and  should  ofi'er  to  stand  iu 
his  way*  Now,  if  he  by  his  madness  should  lay  himself  open  to  the 
small  remains  of  discipline  amongst  us  (as  by  marrying  without  licence 
or  any  other  way),  and  get  excommunicated  for  his  pains,  I  am  very 
apprehensive  you  would  still  stick  to  him  as  your  dear  brother ;  and  so, 
though  the  church  would  not  excommunicate  you,  you  would  excom- 
municate the  church. 

But  Wesley  had  already  set  the  discipline  of  the  church  at  defiance. 
Harvey,  his  pupil  formerly,  and  one  of  his  first  disciples  at  Oxford, 
expostulated  with  him  on  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct,  and  advised 
him  either  to  settle  in  College,  or  to  accept  a  cure  of  souls.  He  replied 
that  he  had  no  business  in  College,  having  no  office  there  and  no 
pupils ;  and  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  consider  whether  it  were 
expedient  to  accept  a  cure  when  one  should  be  offered  to  him.  '*  In 
the  meantime,"  he  says,  "  you  think  I  ought  to  be  still,  because  other- 

^  Dr.  Samud  Clarke,  rector  of  St.  James's,  Piccadillr,  whose  writings  were 
geaerally  identified  with  the  Arian  heresy.     He  died  May  17,  1729.— [£d.] 
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wise  I  should  inyade  another's  office ;  you  accordingly  ask  how  is  it 
that  I  assemble  Christians  who  are  none  of  my  charge,  to  sing  psalms 
and  pray,  and  hear  the  Scriptures  expounded ;  and  you  think  it  hard  to 
justify  doing  this  in  other  men's  parishes  upon  Catholic  principles. 
Permit  me  to  speak  plainly ;  if  by  Catholic  principles  you  mean  any 
other  than  Scriptural,  they  weigh  nothing  with  me ;  I  allow  no  other 
rule,  whether  of  faith  or  practice,  than  the  Holy  Scriptures.*'  Harvey 
had  objected  to  him,  that  by  this  conduct  he  brought  a  reproach  upon 
himself  which  diminished  his  power  of  doing  good.  To  this  Wesley 
replied  exultingly,  "  I  will  put  you  in  mind  (though  you  once  knew 
this,  yea,  and  much  established  me  in  that  groat  truth),  the  more  evil 
men  say  of  me  for  my  Lord's  sake,  the  more  good  He  will  do  by  me. 
That  it  is  for  His  sake  I  know,  and  He  knoweth,  and  the  event  agreeth 
thereto;  for  He  mightily  confirms  the  words  I  speak  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  given  unto  those  that  hear  them.  Oh,  my  friend,  my  heart  is 
moved  towards  you ;  I  fear  you  have  herein  made  shipwreck  of  the 
faith !  I  fear  Satan,  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,  hath  assaulted 
you,  and  prevailed  also !  I  fear  that  oflfepring  of  hell,  worldly  or  mystic 
prudence,  has  drawn  you  away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel ! 
How  else  could  you  ever  conceive  that  the  being  reviled  and  hated  of  all 
men  should  make  us  less  fit  for  our  Master's  service  ?  How  else  could 
you  ever  think  of  saving  yourself  arid  them  that  hear  you,  without  being 
the  filth  and  ojf  scouring  of  the  world  f  To  this  hour  is  the  Scripture 
true ;  and  I  therein  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice.  Blessed  be  God,  I 
enjoy  the  reproach  of  Christ !  Oh,  may  you  also  be  vile,  exceeding  vile, 
for  His  sake !  God  forbid  that  you  should  ever  be  other  than  generally 
scandalous,  I  had  almost  said  universally  I  If  any  man  tell  you  there  is 
a  new  way  of  following  Christy  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
himr 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  this  temper  of  mind  that  he  should 
disregard  any  ecclesiastical  authority  which  attempted  to  interfere  w^ith 
his  course  of  conduct.  The  Bishop  of  Bristol,  after  a  conversation  in 
which  Wesley  had  confirmed  to  him  the  fact  that  people  were  thrown 
into  fits  at  his  meetings,  and  that  he  prayed  over  them,  and  that  his 
prayer  was  often  heard,  desired  him  to  quit  his  diocese,  where  he  was 
not  commissioned  to  preach,  and  consequently  had  no  business. 
Wesley  replied,  "My  business  on  earth  is  to  do  what  good  I  can: 
wherever,  therefore,  I  think  I  can  do  most  good,  there  must  I  stay  so 
long  as  I  think  so ;  at  present  I  think  I  can  do  most  good  here,  there- 
fore here  I  stay:  being  ordained  as  Fellow  of  a  College,  I  miis  not 
limited  to  any  particular  cure,  but  have  an  indeterminate  commission 
to  preach  the  Word  of  God  in  any  part  of  the  Church  of  England. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  conceive  that  in  preaching  here  by  this  commission, 
I  break  any  human  law.    When  I  am  convinced  I  do,  then  it  will  bo 
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time  to  ask, '  Shall  I  obey  God  or  man  ? '  But  if  I  should  be  convinced 
in  the  meanwhile  that  I  could  advance  the  glory  of  God  and  the  sal- 
vation of  souls  in  any  other  place  more  than  in  Bristol,  in  that  hour,  by 
God's  help,  I  will  go  hence ;  which,  till  then,  I  may  not  do." 

Yet,  while  he  thus  set  at  nought  the  authority  of  the  bishop^  he 
would  have  revived  a  practice  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  throughout 
all  the  reformed  churches,  as  being  little  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Reformation.  The  society  at  Bristol  passed  a  resolution  that  ail  the 
members  should  obey  the  church  to  which  they  belonged,  by  observing 
all  Fridays  in  the  year  as  days  of  fasting  or  abstinence ;  and  they  agreed 
that  as  many  as  had  opportunity  should  meet  on  that  day  and  spend  an 
hour  together  in  prayer.  This  probably  gave  currency  to,  if  it  did  not 
occasion,  a  report  which  now  prevailed  that  he  was  a  Papist,  if  not 
a  Jesuit.  This  report,  he  affirms,  was  begun  by  persons  who  were 
either  bigoted  Dissenters  or  clergymen ;  and  they  spoke  either  in  gross 
ignorance,  not  understanding  what  the  principles  of  Popery  were,  or  in 
wilful  falsehood,  thinking  to  serve  their  own  cause.  '*  Now,  take  this 
to  yourselves,"  he  says,  "  whosoever  ye  are,  high  or  low.  Dissenters  or 
Churchmen,  clergy  or  laity,  who  have  advanced  this  shameless  charge, 
and  digest  it  how  you  can  I "  "  Oh,  ye  fools,"  he  exclaims,  "  when  will 
ye  understand  that  the  preaching  justification  by  faith  alone,  the  allow- 
ing no  meritorious  cause  of  justification,  but  the  death  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  and  no  conditional  or  instrumental  cause  but  faith,  is 
overturning  Popery  from  the  foundation  ?  When  will  ye  understand 
that  the  most*  destructive  of  all  those  errors  which  Rome,  the  mother  of 
abominations,  hath  brought  forth  (compared  to  which  transubstantia- 
tion  and  a  hundred  more  are  trifles  light  as  air)  is,  that  we  are  justified 
by  worksy  or  (to  express  the  same  thing  a  little  more  decently)  by  faith 
and  works.  Now,  do  I  preach  this  ?  I  did  for  ten  years  :  I  was  funda- 
mentally a  Papist,  and  knew  it  not  But  I  do  now  testify  to  all  (and 
it  is  the  very  point  for  asserting  which  I  have  to  this  day  been  called  in 
question),  tiiat  no  good  works  can  he  done  before  jttstificaiion,  none 
which  have  not  in  them  the  nature  of  sin."  This  doctrine,  however, 
was  not  preached  in  all  the  naked  absurdity  of  its  consequences. 

Charles  Wesley,  who  was  now  pursuing  the  course  of  itinerant 
preaching  which  Whitefield  had  begun,  joined  his  brother  at  Bristol 
about  this  time ;  and  it  so  happens  that  the  manner  of  his  preaching, 
and  the  method  which  was  observed  in  their  meetings,  are  described  by 
one  whom  curiosity  and  a  religious  temper  led  to  hear  him  in  a  field 
near  the  city.  "  I  found  him,"  says  this  person,  "  standing  on  a  table 
board  in  an  erect  posture,  with  his  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to  Heaven 
in  prayer ;  he  prayed  with  uncommon  fervour,  fluency,  and  variety  of 
proper  expressions.  He  then  preached  about  an  hour  in  such  a  manner 
as  I  scarce  ever  heard  any  man  preach :  though  I  have  heard  many 
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a  finer  sermon,  according  to  the  common  taste  or  acceptation  of  ser- 
mons, I  never  heard  any  man  discover  snch  evident  signs  of  a  vehement 
desire,  or  labour  so  earnestly  to  convince  his  hearers  that  they  were  all 
by  nature  in  a  sinful,  lost,  undone  state.  He  showed  how  great  & 
change  a  faith  in  Christ  would  produce  in  the  whole  man,  and  that 
every  man  who  is  in  Christ,  that  is,  who  beUeves  in  Him  unto  salva- 
tion, is  a  new  creature.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  press  how  ineffectual  their 
faith  would  be  to  justify  them  unless  it  wrought  by  love,  purified  their 
hearts,  and  was  productive  of  good  works.  With  uncommon  fervour  he 
acquitted  himself  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  beseeching  them  in  His 
name,  and  praying  them  in  his  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  And 
although  he  used  no  notes,  nor  had  anything  in  his  hand  but  a  Bible, 
yet  he  delivered  his  thoughts  in  a  rich,  copious  variely  of  expression, 
and  with  so  much  propriety,  that  I  could  not  observe  anything  incohe- 
rent or  inanimate  through  the  whole  performance.** 

This  person,  whose  name  was  Joseph  Williams-,^  was  a  Dissenter  of 
Kidderminster ;  and  having  been  accustomed  to  a  dry  and  formal  man- 
ner of  preaching,  he  was  the  more  impressed  by  the  eloquence  of  one 
whose  mind  was  enriched  by  cultivation  as  well  as  heated  with  devo- 
tion. His  account  of  the  meeting  in  the  evening  is  more  curious.  The 
room  was  thronged ;  but  in  the  middle  there  was  a  convenient  place 
provided  for  the  minister  to  stand  or  sit  on.  They  sung  a  hymn  before 
he  came,  but  broke  it  off  on  his  appearing;  and  he  expounded  part  of  a 
chapter  of  St.  John  in  what  Mr.  Williams  calls  a  most  sweet,  savoury, 
spiritual  manner.  This  was  followed  by  another  hymn,  that  by  more 
expoundmg,  and  that  again  by  more  singing :  Wesley  then  prayed  over 
a  great  number  of  bills  which  were  put  up  by  the  society,  about  twenty 
of  which  respected  spiritual  cases,  and  he  concluded  with  a  blessing. 
The  whole  service  took  up  nearly  two  hours.  "  But  never  sure,"  says 
Williams,  "  did  I  hear  such  praying ;  never  did  I  see  or  hear  such  evi- 
dent marks  of  fervency  in  the  service  of  God.  At  the  close  of  every 
petition  a  serious  Amen,  like  a  gentle  rushing  sound  of  waters,  ran 
through  the  whole  audience,  with  such  a  solemn  air  as  quite  distinguished 
it  from  whatever  of  that  nature  I  have  heard  attending  the  responses  in 
the  Church  service.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  heavenly  music  upon 
earth,  I  beard  it  there.  If  there  be  such  an  enjoyment,  such  an  attain- 
ment as  Heaven  upon  earth,  numbers  in  that  society  seemed  to  possess 
it.  As  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  remember  my  heart  to  have  been  so 
elevated  in  Divine  love  and  prsdse  as  it  was  there  and  then  for  many 
years  past,  if  ever ;  and  an  affecting  sense  and  savour  thereof  abode  in 
my  mind  many  weeks  after.** 

1  Charles  Wesley  sajs  of  this  Mr.    material ;  for  he  has  the  mind  which 
Williams,  in  his  jomnal,  **  I  know  not  of    waa  in  Christ." 
wliat  denomination    he  is,  nor    is  it 
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This  good  man  would  not  haye  thus  spoken  with  nnqnalified  appro- 
bation had  he  been  present  at  any  more  yiolent  exhibition.  But  the 
"outward  signs"  about  this  timo  were  for  a  while  suspended ;  the  more 
susceptible  subjects  had  gone  through  the  disease,  and  the  symptoms 
which  it  assumed  in  others  were  such  as  would  awaken  horror  in  the 
beholders  rather  than  excite  in  them  any  desire  of  going  through  the 
same  initiation.  "  Many,"  says  Wesley,  "  were  deeply  oonyinoed,  but 
none  were  delivered  from  that  painful  conviction.  ITie  children  came  to 
the  hirthf  hU  there  tvas  not  strength  to  bring  forth  1  fear  we  have  grieved 
the  Spirit  of  the  jealous  God  by  questioning  His  work,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  is  withdrawn  from  us  for  a  season."  He  now  returned  to  London, 
and  preached  triumphantly  at  Whitefield's  favourite  stations — Moorfields 
and  Kennington  Common.  But  his  greatest  triumph  was  in  finding  that 
his  mother  at  length  acquiesced  in  the  whole  of  his  proceedings.  She 
told  him  that  till  lately  she  had  scarce  heard  of  a  present  forgiveness  of 
sins,  or  of  God's  Spirit  bearing  witness  with  our  spirit ;  much  less  had 
she  imagined  that  it  was  the  common  privilege  of  all  true  believers,  and 
therefore  she  had  never  dared  ask  it  for  herself.  But  recently  when  her 
8on4n-law  Hall,  in  delivering  the  cup  to  her,  pronounced  these  words. 
The  Hood  of  our  Lord  Jesui  Christ  which  vxu  given  for  thee,  the  words 
struck  through  her  heart,  and  she  then  knew  that  for  Christ's  sake  God 
had  forgiven  her  all  her  sins.  Wesley  asked  whether  his  father  had  not 
the  same  iaith,  and  whether  he  had  not  preached  it  to  others.  She 
replied,  he  had  it  himself  and  declared,  a  little  before  his  death,  he  had 
no  darkness,  no  fear,  no  doubt  of  his  salvation ;  but  that  she  did  not 
remember  to  have  heard  him  preach  upon  it  explicitly ;  and  therefore 
supposed  that  he  regarded  it  as  the  peculiar  blessing  of  a  few,  not  as 
promised  to  all  the  people  of  Gk)d.  Mrs.  Wesley  was  then  seventy  years 
of  age ;  and  this  account  may  induce  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  her 
powers  of  mind  must  have  been  impaired ;  she  would  not  else  have  sup- 
posed that  any  other  foith  or  degree  of  faith  was  necessary  than  that  in 
which  her  husband  had  lived  and  died.  It  is  wisely,  as  well  as  elo- 
quently said  by  Fuller  the  Worthy,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  **  Of  such  as 
deny  that  formerly  we  had  in  our  churches  all  truth  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, I  ask  Joseph's  question  to  his  brethren,  Is  your  father  weU  f  the  cid 
man — is  he  yet  aiive  f  So,  how  fare  the  souls  of  their  sires,  and  the 
ghosts  of  their  grandfathers  ?  are  they  yet  alive  ?  do  they  still  Survive  in 
bliss,  in  happiness  ?  Oh  no !  they  are  dead ;  dead  in  soul,  dead  in  body, 
dead  temporally,  dead  eternally,  dead  and  damned,  if  so  be  we  had  not 
all  Ixuth  necessary  to  salvation  before  their  time." 

This  was  a  great  affliction  to  her  son  Samuel.  He  wrote  to  her,  '*  It 
was  with  exceeding  concern  and  grief  I  heard  you  had  countenanced  a 
spreading  delusion,  so  far  as  to  be  one  of  Jack's  congregation.  Is  it  not 
enough  that  I  am  bereft  of  both  my  brothere,  but  must  my  mother  fol- 
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low  too  ?  I  earnestly  beseech  the  Almighty  to  preserve  you  from  joining 
a  schism  at  the  close  of  your  life,  as  yon  were  unfortunately  engaged  in 
one  at  the  beginning  of  it.  They  boast  of  you  already  as  a  disciple. 
Charles  has  told  John  Bentham  that  I  do  not  differ  much,  if  we  under- 
stand one  another.  I  am  afraid  I  must  be  forced  to  advertise,  such  is 
their  apprehension,  or  their  charity.  But  they  design  separation. 
Things  will  take  their  natural  course,  without  an  especial  interposition 
of  Providence.  They  are  alieady  forbid  all  the  pulpits  in  London,  and 
to  preach  in  that  diocese  is  actual  schism.  In  all  likelihood  it  will  come 
to  the  same  all  over  England,  if  the  bishops  liave  courage  enough.  They 
leave  off  the  liturgy  in  the  fields :  though  Mr.  Whitefield  expresses  his 
value  for  it,  he  never  once  read  it  to  his  tatterdemalions  on  a  common. 
Their  societies  are  sufficient  to  dissolve  all  other  societies  but  their  own  : 
will  any  man  of  common  sense  or  spirit  suffer  any  domestic  to  be  in  a 
bond  engaged  to  relate  everything  without  reserve  to  five  or  ten  people, 
that  concerns  the  person's  conscience,  how  much  soever  it  may  concern 
the  family  ?  Ought  any  married  persons  to  be  there,  unless  husband 
and  wife  be  there  together?  This  is  literally  putting  asunder  whom 
God  hath  joined  together.  As  I  told  Jack,  I  am  not  afraid  the  Church 
should  excommunicate  him,  discipline  is  at  too  low  an  ebb ;  but  that  he 
should  excommunicate  the  Church.  It  is  pretty  near  it  Holiness  and 
goods  works  are  not  so  much  as  conditions  of  our  acceptance  with  God. 
Love -feasts  are  introduced,  and  extemporary  prayers  and  expositions  of 
Scripture,  which  last  are  enough  to  bring  in  all  confusion :  nor  is  it 
likely  they  will  want  any  miracles  to  support  them.  He  only  can  stop 
them  from  being  a  formed  sect,  in  a  very  little  time,  who  rideth  the 
madness  of  the  people.  Ecclesiastical  censures  have  lost  their  terrors, 
thank  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand  and  atheism  on  the  other.  To  talk  of 
persecution  therefore  from  thence  is  mere  insult.  Poor  Brown  who  gave 
name  and  rise  to  the  first  separatists,  though  he  repented  every  vein  of 
his  heart,  could  never  undo  the  misdiief  he  had  done." 

Samuel  Wesley^  died  within  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  this  letter ; 
and  John  says  in  his  journal, "  We  could  not  but  rejoice  at  hearing  from 
one  who  had  attended  my  brother  in  all  his  weakness,  that  several  days 
before  he  went  hence,  God  had  given  him  a  calm  and  full  assurance  of 
his  interest  in  Christ.    Oh  I  may  every  one  who  opposes  it  be  thus'  oon- 

'  In  the  '  History  of  Dissenters/  by  charity,    and  its   disregard    to    truth, 

David  Bogue  and  James  Bennett  (vol.  require  no  comment, 
iii.  p.  9),  Samuel  Wesley  is  called  **a         '  This  passage  may  probably  have 

worldly  priest,  who  hated  all  pretence  to  been  the  cause  of  the  breach   between 

more  religion  than  our  neighbours,  as  an  John  Wesley  and  his  brother's  family, 

infallible  mark  of  a  Dissenter  1 1"     The  and  to  that  breach  the  preservation  of 

unamiable  spirit  which  is  displayed  in  Samuel's  letters  is  owing.     Wesley  was 

this  sentence,  its  illiberality,  its  want  of  very  desirous  of  getting  the  whole  oor- 
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vinced  that  this  doctrine  is  of  God ! "  Wesley  cannot  be  suspected  of 
intentional  deceit :  yet  who  is  there  who,  upon  reading  this  passage, 
would  suppose  that  Samuel  had  died  after  an  illness  of  four  hours? 
Well  might  he  protest  against  the  apprehension  or  the  charity  of  those 
who  were  so  eager  to  hold  him  up  to  the  world  as  their  convert.  The 
state  of  mind  which  this  good  man  enjoyed  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  extravagant  doctrine  of  assurance  which  his  brothers  were 
preaching  with  such  vehemence  during  the  ebullition  of  their  enthusiasm ; 
it  was  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  sincere  and  humble  Christian  who 
trusted  in  the  merits  of  his  Saviour,  and  the  mercy  of  his  Grod.  He  died 
as  he  had  lived,  in  that  essential  faith  which  has  been  common  to  all 
Christians  in  all  ages  ;  that  faith  wherein  he  had  been  trained  up,  which 
had  been  rooted  in  him  by  a  sound  education,  and  confirmed  by  diligent 
study,  and  by  his  own  ripe  judgment.  And  to  that  faith  Wesley  him- 
self imperceptibly  returned  as  time  and  experience  taught  him  to  correct 
his  aberrations.  In  his  old  age  he  said  to  Mr.  Melville  Home  these 
memorable  words  :  "  When  fifty  years  ago  my  brother  Charles  and  I, 
in  the  simplicity  of  our  hearts,  told  the  good  people  of  England,  that 
unless  they  knew  their  sins  were  forgiven,  they  were  under  the  wrath 
and  curse  of  God,  I  marvel,  Melville,  they  did  not  stone  us!  The 
Methodists,  I  hope,  know  better  now  :  we  preach  assurance  as  we  always 
did,  as  a  common  privily  of  the  children  of  €k)d  ;  but  we  do  not  en  force 
it,  under  the  pain  of  damnation,  denounced  on  all  who  enjoy  it  not" 

At  this  time  Wesley  believed  that  he  differed  in  no  point  from  the 
Church  of  England,  but  preached  her  fundamental  doctrines,  as  they 
were  clearly  laid  down,  both  in  her  prayers,  articles,  and  homilies.  But 
from  those  clergy  who  in  reality  dissented  from  the  church,  though  they 
owned  it  not,  he  differed,  he  said,  in  these  points :  they  spoke  of  justifi. 
cation  either  as  the  same  thing  with  sanctification,  or  as  something  con- 
sequent upon  it ;  he  believed  justification  to  be  wholly  distinct  from 
sanctification,  and  necessarily  antecedent  to  it.  The  difference  would 
have  been  of  little  consequence  had  it  consisted  only  in  this  logomachy : 
how  many  thousand  and  ten  thousand  Christians  have  taken,  and  will 
take,  the  right  course  to  heaven,  without  understanding,  thinking,  or 
perhaps  hearing  of  these  terms,  but  satisfied  with  the  hope,  and  safe  in 
the  promise  of  their  salvation !  They  spake  of  our  own  holiness  or  good 
works,  he  said,  as  the  cause  of  our  justification :  he  believed  that  the 
death  and  righteousness  of  Christ  were  the  whole  and  sole  cause.  They 
spake  of  good  works  as  a  condition  of  justification,  necessarily  previous 

respondeDce  into  his  possession,   "  but  have  suppressed  them.    They  gave  them 

the  daughter    and    grand-daughter    of  to  Mr.  Badcock  with  a  view  to  their 

Samuel  being  offend^  at  his  conduct,  publication   afler  Wesle/s  death,   and 

would  never  deliver  them  to  him.     It  Badcock  dying  before  then,  gave  them  to 

was  taken  for  granted  that  he  would  Dr.  Priestley  with  the  same  intent.'* 
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to  it :  he  believed  no  good  work  ootdd  be  preyiooB  to  it,  and  consequently 
oould  not  be  a  condition  of  it ;  *'  but  that  we  are  justified  (being  till  that 
hour  ungodly,  and  therefore  incapable  of  doing  any  good  work)  by  fafth 
alone — ^faith  without  works — ^faith  including  no  good  work  though  it 
produces  all**  1  hey  spake  of  sanctification  as  if  it  were  an  outward 
thing  which  consisted  in  doing  no  harm,  and  in  doing  what  is  called 
good :  hu  believed  that  it  was  the  life,  of  Ood  in  the  soul  of  man ;  a  jpar^ 
ticipation  of  tJie  Divine  nature;  the  mind  that  was  in  Chritt ;  the 
renewal  of  our  heart  cfler  the  image  of  Him  that  created  us.  They  spake 
of  the  new  birth  as  an  outward  thing ;  as  if  it  were  no  more  than 
baptism,  or  at  most  a  change  from  a  vicious  to  what  is  called  a 
virtuous  life :  he  believed  that  it  was  an  entire  change  of  our  inmost 
nature,  from  the  image  of  the  devil  wherein  we  are  bom,  to  the  image  of 
God.  "  There  is,  therefore,"  he  says,  '*  a  wide,  ess^tial,  fundamental, 
irreconcilcable  difference  between  us ;  so  that  if  they  speak  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  I  am  found  a  Oeilse  witness  before  God ;  but  if  I  teach  the 
way  of  (jod  in  truth,  they  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind."  But  where 
learnt  he  this  exaggerated  and  monstrous  notion  *  of  the  innate  depravity 
of  man  ?  and  who  taught  him  that  man,  who  was  created  in  the  image 
of  his  Maker,  was  depraveil  into  an  image  of  the  devil  at  birth? 
assuredly  not  He  who  said,' Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not^  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

True  old  Christianity,  he  tells  us,  was  now  everywhere  spoken 
against,  under  the  new  name  of  Methodism.  In  reality,  the  good  which 
Methodism  might  produce  was  doubtful,  for  there  had  been  no  time  as 
yet  to  prove  the  stability  of  its  converts ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  from  its 
very  nature,  private,  while  the  excesses  and  extravagances  of  the  sect 
were  public  and  notorious.  Samuel  Wesley,  when  he  said  that  miracles 
would  not  be  wanting  to  support  them,  foresaw  as  clearly  what  would  be 
the  natural  progress  of  these  things,  as  he  did  their  certain  tendency  and 
inevitable  end.  Wesley  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  paroxysms  which  he 
caused  in  his  heareiB  by  his  preaching  were  relieved  by  his  prayers ;  it  was 
easy  after  this  to  persuade  himself  that  he,  and  such  of  his  disciples  as 
had  faith  like  him,  could  heal  diseases,  and  cast  out  devils.  Accordingly 
he  relates  the  case  of  a  mad  woman,  as  a  fresh  proof  that  whatsoever  ye 
ahaU  askf  believing,  ye  shall  receive.  This  person  had  been  so  decidedly 
frantic  that  it  was  necessary  to  fasten  her  down  in  her  bed ;  ''  but  upon 

^  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  *Obseryations,'  evil :"  but  the  Article  does  not  add  *'to 

finds  fault  with  Mr.  Southey  as  a  mem-  evU  only  or  solely  J'*    Perhaps  it  would 

her  of  the  English  Church  for  using  this  have  been  better  if  Mr.   Southey  had 

expression,  but  somewhat  unjustly :  for  here  used  the  word  '*  utter  *'  for  '*  in- 

the  Articles  of  the  Church  asseit  only  nate,"  for  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 

that  man  is  not  wholly,  but  "  very  far  Church  of  England  considers  original  sin 

gone  from  original  righteousness,**  and  to  be  **  innate  "  in  the  simplest  sense  of 

that  he  is  "  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  the  term.-— [Ed.] 
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pmyer  made  for  her,  she  was  instantly  relieved,  and  restored  to  a  sound 
mind."  The  manner  in  which  some  person?  were  tormented  perplexed 
Wesley  for  a  while,  and  gave  him  some  concern:  he  suspected 
craziness,  where  imposture  might  have  better  explained  the  symptoms ; 
but  having  recourse  to  biblioniiancy  to  know  what  would  be  the  issue 
of  these  things,  he  was  satisfied  by  lighting  upon  a  text,  which 
certainly  was  never  more  unworthily  applied — Olary  he  to  Ood  in  the 
highest^  and  on  earth  peace,  good  ttnU  towards  men.  Thus  deluding  him- 
self when  he  was  sent  for  to  one  of  these  women  (for  the  persons  who 
acted  the  part  of  demoniacs,  or  who  mistook  hysterical  feelings  for 
possession,  were  generally  females),  he  prayed  God  to  bruise  Satan 
under  his  feet,  and  the  patient  immediately  cried  out  vehemently.  He  is 
gone — ^he  is  gone !  More  violent  instances  occurred  in  Bristol  and  Kings- 
wood  ;  and  disgusting  though  they  are,  they  are  of  too  much  importance 
in  the  history  of  Wesley  and  of  Methodism  to  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
or  slightly  to  be  noticed.  Returning  from  Kingswood  one  evening,  he 
was  exceedingly  pressed  to  go  back  to  a  young  woman.  "  The  fact,*' 
he  says,  **  I  nakedly  relate,  and  leave  every  man  to  his  own  judgment 
of  it  I  went  She  was  nineteen  or  twenty  yeard  old,  but  could  not 
write  or  read.  I  found  her  on  the  bed,  two  or  tiiree  persons  holding  her. 
It  was  a  terrible  sight  Anguish,  horror,  and  despair  above  all  descrip- 
tion appeared  in  her  pale  hoQ.  The  thousand  distortions  of  her  whole 
body  showed  how  the  dogs  of  hell  were  gnawing  at  her  heart  The 
shrieks  intermixed  were  scarce  to  be  endured ;  but  her  stony  eyes  could 
not  weep.  She  screamed  out,  as  words  could  find  thisir  way,  'I  am 
damned,  damned;  lost  for  ever !  Six  days  ago  you  might  have  helped 
me ;  but  it  is  passed — ^I  am  the  Devil's  now — I  have  given  myself  to 
him — his  I  am — him  I  must  serve — ^with  him  I  must  go  to  hell — I  will 
be  his — I  will  serve  him — I  will  go  with  him  to  hell — I  cannot  be  saved 
— I  will  not  be  saved — I  must,  I  will,  I  will  be  damned !'  She  then 
began  praying  to  the  Devil :  and  we  began, '  Arm  of  the  Lord,  awake, 
awake  V  She  immediately  sunk  down  as  asleep ;  but  as  soon  as  we  left 
off,  broke  out  again  with  inexpressible  vehemence.  *  Stony  hearts, 
break !  I  am  a  warning  to  you.  Break,  break,  poor  stony  hearts !  Will 
you  not  break?  What  can  be  done  more  for  stony  hearts?  I  am 
damned  that  you  may  be  saved  I  Now  break,  now  break,  poor  stony 
hearts  1  You  need  not  be  damned,  though  I  must'  She  then  fixed  her 
eyes  on  the  comer  of  the  ceiling,  and  said,  *  There  he  is  I  ay,  there  ho 
is  I  Gome,  good  Devil,  come  I  Take  me  away  I  Ton  said  you  would 
dash  my  brains  out :  come,  do  it  quickly !  I  am  yours— I  will  be  yours  I 
Take  me  away  1 '  We  interrupted  her  by  calling  again  upon  God :  on 
vrhich  she  sunk  down  as  before,  and  another  ypung  woman  began  to  roar 
as  load  as  she  had  done.  My  brother  now  came  in,  it  being  about  nine 
o'clock.    We  continued  in  prayer  till  past  eleven,  when  God,  in  a 

n2 
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moment,  spoke  peace  into  the  soul ;  first,  of  the  first-tormented,  and 
then  of  the  other ;  and  they  both  joined  in  singing  praise  to  Him  who 
had  stilled  the  enemy  and  the  avenger." 

In  these  words  Wesley  describes  this  hideous  scene  of  frenzy  and 
fanaticism,  eager  to  proclaim  it  as  a  manifestation  of  his  power,'  instead 
of  seeking  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  ravings.  The  fits  and  con- 
vulsions which  had  lately  been  so  frequent  were  now  suspended,  and 
this  new  description  of  outward  signs  took  its  course — a  more  suspicious 
description,  as  well  as  more  scandalous  and  more  shocking.  On  the 
second  day  after  the  case  in  Eingswood,  Wesley  was  called  to  a  woman 
whom  he  found  lying  on  the  ground,  sometimes  gnashing  her  teeth, 
sometimes  roaring  and  struggling  with  such  force,  especially  when  the 
name  of  Jesus  was  named,  that  three  or  four  persons  could  scarcely  hold 
her.  She  had  been  in  this  condition  during  the  whole  night.  After  they 
had  prayed  over  her,  the  violence  of  her  symptoms  was  abated :  he  left 
her,  but  was  again  summoned  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  "  I  was 
unwilling,"  he  says,  "  indeed  afraid  to  go,  thinking  it  would  not  avail, 
unless  some  who  were  strong  in  faith  were  to  wrestle  with  God  for  her. 
I  opened  my  Testament  on  those  words,  I  was  afraid^  and  went  and  hid 
thy  talent  in  the  earth,  I  stood  reproved,  and  went  immediately.  She 
began  screaming  before  I  came  into  the  room ;  then  broke  out  into  a 
horrid  laughter,  mixed  with  blasphemy,  grievous  to  hear.  One  who, 
from  many  circumstances,  apprehended  a  preternatural  agent  to  be  con- 
cerned in  this,  asking, '  How  didst  thou  dare  to  enter  into  a  Christian  ?  * 
was  answered, '  She  is  not  a  Christian ;  she  is  mine.'  '  Dost  thou  not 
tremble  at  the  name  of  Jesus  ? '  he  asked.  No  words  followed ;  but  she 
sbmnk  back,  and  trembled  exceedingly.  '  Art  thou  not  increasing  thy 
own  damnation?'  It  was  faintly  answered,  *Ay,  Ay!*  which  was 
followed  by  fresh  cursing  and  blaspheming.  My  brother  coming  in,  she 
cried  out,  *  Preacher !  Field-preacher !  I  do  not  love  field-preaching.* 
This  was  repeated  two  hours  t(^ther,  with  spitting,  and  all  the  expres- 
sions of  strong  aversion.  We  left  her  at  twelve,  but  called  again  about 
noon  the  next  day ;  and  now  it  was  that  God  showed  He  heareth  prayer. 
All  her  pangs  ceased  in  a  moment.  She  was  filled  with  peace,  and 
knew  that  the  son  of  wickedness  was  departed  from  her." 

If  Wesley  himself  were  the  questioner  in  this  dialogue  with  the  sup- 
posed devil,  the  woman  acted  her  part  readily :  if  she  were  interrogated 
by  any  other  person,  the  scene  bears  strong  marks  of  having  been  pre- 
pared ;  for  that  some  of  his  followers  were  now  beginning  to  get  up 
exhibitions  of  this  kind,  is  made  probable  by  the  next  cases  which  he 
has  recorded.    Being  called  in  to  another  female  demoniac  at  Kingswood, 

1  "Iti5aoothermi8take,andnotuDao-  accounts  of  the  extraordinary  effects 
coropauied  with  illiberal  remark,  that  Mr.  produced  by  his  preaching  as  proofs  of 
Wesley  was  eager  to  record  and  publish    *  power,* " — ^Watson,  p.  103.— (fin.] 
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he  set  oat  on  horseback.  It  rained  heavily,  and  the  woman,  when  he 
was  three  miles  off,  cried  out,  "  Yonder  comes  Wesley,  galloping  as  fast 
as  he  can ;"  a  circumstance  which  it  certainly  required  no  aid  from  the 
devil  to  foresee.  The  ordinary  symptoms  appeared ;  and  one  who  was 
clearly  convinced  that  this  was  no  natural  disorder,  said, "  I  think  Satan 
is  let  loose ;  I  fear  he  will  not  stop  here ! "  and  added,  '*  I  command  thee, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  tell  if  thou  hast  commission  to  torment 
any  other  soul."  .  It  was  immediately  answered,  *'  I  have ; "  and  two 
women  were  named,  who  were  at  some  distance,  and  in  perfect  health. 
If  this  was  repeated  to  the  women,  which  probably  it  would  be,  it 
might  easily  frighten  them  into  a  fit,  prepared  as  they  already  were  by 
Methodism.  Wesley  called  the  next  evening  at  a  house  where  he  found 
them  both,  and  presently  both  were  in  agonies.  The  violent  convul- 
sions all  over  their  bodies  are  said  by  Wesley  to  be  such  as  ^'  words 
cannot  describe,  and  their  cries  and  groans  too  horrid  to  be  borne,  till 
one  of  them,  in  a  tone  not  to  be  expressed^  said,  '  Where  is  your  faith 
now?  Come,  go  to  prayers  I  I  will  pray  with  you.  Our  Father, 
which  art  in  heaven!'    We  took  the  advice, /rom  whomsoever  it  came, 

and  poured  out  our  souls  before  God,  till  L— — ^y  C r's  agonies  so 

incrnised,  that  it  seemed  she  was  in  the  pangs  of  death.  But  in  a 
moment  God  spoke ;  she  knew  His  voice,  and  both  her  body  and  soul 

were  healed.     We  continued  in  prayer  till  near  one,  when  S ^y 

J s's  voice  was  also  changed,  and  she  began  strongly  to  call  upon 

God,  This  she  did  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  In  the  morning 
we  renewed  our  prayers,  whilst  shd  was  crying  continually,  *  I  burn !  I 
bum  1  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  I  I  have  a  fire  within  me — I  cannot  bear  it. 
Lord  Jesus,  help!'" 

Charles  was  not  so  credulous  in  such  cases  as  his  brother.  That  the 
body  would  sometimes  partake  of  the  violent  emotions  of  the  soul,  and 
sink  under  the  passion  which  the  preacher  had  raised,  he  could  not 
doubt,  because  it  often  occurred  under  his  own  eyes  to  persons  whose 
sincerity  could  not  be  impeached ;  but  he  saw  that  this  was  not  alwajs 
involuntary,  he  frequently  attempted  to  check  it  with  success,  and  he 
sometimes  detected  imposition.  A  woman  at  Kingswood  was  distorting 
herself  and  crying  out  loudly  while  he  preached  ;  she  became  quite  calm 
when  he  assured  her  that  he  did  not  think  the  better  of  her  for  it. 
A  girl  at  Bristol  being  questioned  judiciously  concerning  her  frequent 
fits  and  trances,  confessed  that  what  she  did  was  for  the  purpose  of 
making  Mr.  Wesley  take  notice  of  her. 

**  To-day,"  he  says  in  his  journal,  "  one  came  who  was  pleased  to  Ml 
into  a  fit  for  my  entertainment.  He  beat  himself  heartily :  I  thought  it 
a  pity  to  hinder  him ;  so  instead  of  singing  over  him  as  had  often  been 
dcme,  we  left  him  to  recover  at  his  leisure.  A  girl,  as  soon  as  she  began 
her  cry,  I  ordered  to  be  carried  out :  her  convulsions  were  so  violent  on 
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to  take  away  the  tue  of  her  limbs  tilL  they  laid  her  without  at  the  door, 
and  left  her;  then  she  immediately  found  her  legs  and  walked  off. 
Some  Yery  unstill  sisters,  who  always  took  care  to  stand  near  me,  and 
tried  who  could  cry  loudest,  since  I  have  had  them  remored  out  of  my 
si^t,  have  been  as  quiet  as  lambs.  The  first  night  I  preached  here, 
half  my  words  were  lost  through  the  noise  of  their  outcries ;  last  night, 
before  I  begau,  I  gave  public  notice  that  whosoever  cried  so  as  to  drown 
my  voice,  should,  without  any  man's  hurting  or  judging  them,  be  gently 
carried  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the  room :  but  my  porters  had  no  em- 
ployment the  whole  night."* 


1  *<  Another  false  impression  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  biogi-apher's  remarks  on 
*the  extravaguices  of  the  Methodists' 
is,  that  great  importance  was  attached 
by  Mr.  Wesley  to  those  emotions  and 
bodily  afifections  which  occasionally 
occurred ;  and  that  the  moet  visionary 
persons,  and  those  who  pretended  ecsta- 
cies,  draams,  &&,  were,  at  least  in  the 
early  part  of  his  ministry,  the  objects 
of  his  special  respect,  as  eminently  holy 
and  favoured  persons.  This  is  so  far 
from  the  fact,  that  it  is  difficult  to  meet 
with  a  divine  whose  views  of  religion 
are  more  practical  and  defined.  He  did 
not  deny  that  occasionally  *God/  even 
now,  <  speaketh  in  a  dream,  in  a  vision 
of  the  night,'  and  that  he  may  thus 
'open  the  ears  of  men  to  instruction, 
and  command  them  to  depart  from 
iniquity ;'  that,  in  point  of  fact,  many 
indisputable  cases  of  this  kind  have 
occurred  in  modem  times  :  and  in  this 
belief  he  agreed  with  many  of  the  wisest 
and  the  b^t  of  men.  He  has  reconled 
some  cases  of  what  may  be  called 
ecstacy,  generally  without  an  opinion  of 
his  own,  leaving  every  one  to  form  his 
cwn  judgment  hom  the  ivcorded  cases. 
He  unquestionably  believed  in  special 
effusions  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  congregations  and  indivi- 
duals, producing  powerful  emotions  of 
mind,  expressed  in  some  instances  by 
bodily  affections  :  and  he  has  furnished 
some  facts  on  which  Mr.  Southey  has 
cxerdaed  his  philosophy,  probably  with 
a  success  more  satisfjeictory  to  himself 
than  convincing  to  his  readers.  But 
that  anything  extraordinary,  either  of 


bodily  or  mental  affection,  was  by  him 
at  any  time  of  his  life,  of  itself,  deemed 
so  important  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  maik 
of  superior  piety,  is  a  most  unfounded 
assumption.  Those  of  his  Sermons  and 
his  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  which 
contain  the  doctrines  which  he  deemed 
essential,  and  the  Rules  by  which  ever^' 
member  of  his  societies  was  required  to 
be  governed,  are  sufficiently  in  refutatioii 
of  this  notion.  In  them  no  reference  is 
made  to  anything  visionary  as  a  part, 
however  small,  of  true  religion  ;  except 
all  spiritual  religion  changing  the  heart, 
and  sanctifying  the  affections,  be  indeed 
thought  visionary.  The  rule  of  admis- 
sion into  his  societies  was  of  the  most 
practical  nature, '  a  desire  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come,'  the  sincerity  of 
which  was  to  be  determined  by  cone- 
spending  fruits  in  the  oondbct ;  and  on 
this  condition  only,  further  explained  by 
detailed  regulations,  all  of  them  simple 
and  practical,  were  his  members  to  re- 
main in  connexion  with  him.  These 
rules  remain  in  force  to  this  day,  and 
are  the  standing  evidence  that,  from  the 
first  formation  of  the  Methodist  societies, 
neither  a  speculative  nor  a  visionary 
scheme  of  religion  was  the  basis  of  their 
union.  Had  Mr.  Wesley  placed  religion, 
in  the  least,  in  those  circumstances 
which  make  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in 
Mr.  Sou  they  s  pages,  he  would  have 
given  to  his  societies  a  very  different 
standard  of  doctrine  in  his  sermoas,  and 
their  rules  would  have  borne  an  equivo- 
cal and  mystic  character."  —  Watson, 
pp.  112-114^Ed.] 
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CHAPTER  rX. 

Wesley's  yiewb. — BTiLTE  of  reltgion  in  emglajjid. 

Wesley  had  now  proposed  to  himself  a  clear  and  determinate  object. 
What  had  from  time  to  time  heen  effected  in  the  monastic  families  of 
the  Bomish  establishment,  when  the  laws  of  those  institutions  were 
relaxed  and  the  spirit  had  evaporated,  he  wished  to  do  upon  a  wider 
theatre  and  with  a  nobler  purpose.  He  hoped  to  give  a  new  impulse  to 
the  Church  of  England,  to  awaken  its  dormant  zeal,  infuse  life  into  a 
body  where  nothing  but  life  was  wanting,  and  lead  the  way  to  the 
performance  of  idaties  which  the  State  had  blindly  overlooked,  and  the 
Churdi  had  scandalously  n^lected :  ^  thus  would  he  become  the  author 


1  « In  tbe  early  stages  of  his  career, 
Mr.  Wesley  was  content  to  leave  the 
good  done  bj  his  ministry  to  the  care  of 
the  clergymen  of  the  perish  in  which 
the  persons  who  received  it  dwelt.  Mr. 
SoQthey  has  given  the  reason  why  he 
formed  'Societies/  and  appointed  per- 
sons to  instruct  iJiem  *  in  the  ways  of 
God.'  *If  his  converts  were  left  to 
themselres,  they  speedily  relapsed  into 
their  former  liabits.'  This,  tme  in 
many  cases,  Mr.  Sonthey,  who  thinks 
the  whole  efiect  produced  "enthusi- 
asUc,"  naturally  considers  that  on  this 
account  artificial  means  of  keeping  up 
the  ezcitipient  were  necessary.  An  en- 
lightened Christian  would  say,  that  care- 
ful instruction  and  religious  fellowship 
are  the  means  appoint^  hy  Him  who 
knows  us  hest  to  cherish  impressions 
which,  however  genuine,  for  want  of 
such  care  might  die  away;  and  that 
mutual  prayer,  conversation,  and  reading 
the  Word  of  God  are  enjoined  upon 
Christians  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  as 
necessary  means  of  spiritual  improve- 
ment, in  addition  to  ihe  ordinances  of 
puUic  worship.  The  clergy  in  general 
made  no  such  provision  for  the  reli- 
giously-disposed people  of  their  parishes ; 
and  hence,  asks  Mr.  Wesley,  *  what  was 
to  be  done  in  a  case  of  so  extreme  neces- 
sity? Ko  clergyman  would  assist  at 
all.  The  expedient  that  remained  was 
to  find  some  one  among  themselves  who 
was  upright  in  heart,  and  of  sound 
judgment  in  the  things  of  God,  and  to 


desire  him  to  meet  the  rest  as  often  as 
he  con  Id,  in  order  to  confirm  them  as  he 
was  able  in  the  ways  of  God,  either  by 
reading  to  them,  or  by  prayer,  or  by 
exhortation.'  Now  surely  any  mind 
rightly  influenced  would  consider  as- 
semblies of  people  for  silich  purposes,  in 
80  many  paiishes  in  the  kingdom  where 
nothing  of  the  kind  befbi*e  existed,  and 
where  these  very  pei^sons  but  a  little 
time  before  were  spending  their  leisure 
in  idleness  or  in  vice,  as  a  most  gratify- 
ing occurrence,  both  for  the  benefit  of 
the  individuals  themselves,  and  the  efiect 
of  their  example  upon  others.  It  would, 
indeed,  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  a 
pious  clei^yman  had  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  these  meetings,  afforded  the 
people  his  counsel,  and  restrained  any 
irregularities  or  errors  which  might 
arise;  and  had  clergymen  so  qualified 
and  disposed  been  iound,  the  Church 
would  have  reaped  the  full  benefit  of 
Mr.  Wesley's  labours,  and  no  separation 
in  any  form  would  hare  ensued.  Un- 
happily they  did  not  exist;  and  Mr. 
Wesley  submitted  to  the  irregularity,  to 
avoid  the  greater  evil  of  suffering  those 
who  had  been  brought  under  religious 
influence  to  iail  away  for  want  of  care 
and  instructiott.  That  superintendence 
which  the  clergy  were  not  disposed  to 
give  he  supplied  as  much  as  possible  by 
his  occasional  visits,  and  it  was  more 
regukrly  aflbrded  after  the  employment 
of  his  own  preachers,  by  their  regular 
visits,   under  his  direction.     In  these 
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of  a  second  Reformation,  whereby  all  that  had  been  left  undone  in  the 
former  would  be  completed.  And  here  it  will  be  convenient  to  look 
back  upon  the  causes  and  circumstances  which  prepared  the  way  for 
him,  and  made  it  desirable,  even  according  to  human  perceptions,  that 
such  an  agent  in  the  moral  world  should  be  raised  up.  This  will  be 
rendered  more  intelligible  by  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  religious  history 
of  England. 

measures  there  was  no  mtentwn  of  a 
aeparation  from  the  Church:  this  Mr. 
Southcy  allows;  nor  was  it,  even  at 
that  time, /orese«n  as  a  consequence.  A 
necessary  conseqaence  it  ceiiAinly  was 
not.  Mr.  Southoy  thinks  that  the  appa. 
ratus  of  Methodism,  when  more  fully 
organized  than  at  the  period  now  referred 
to,  might  have  been  attached  to  the 
Church  with  advantage;  and  that  its 
ecclestastical  constitution  is  defective  in 
not  having  some  institution  answering 
to  tlie  preaching  orders  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Into  this  question  I  shall  not 
enter ;  but  Mr.  Wesley  certainly  had  a 
similar  view ;  nor  was  he  without  hope 
that  those  simple  institutions  for  pro- 
motiqg  piety,  which  he  had  commenced, 
might  have  been  recognized.  He  hoped 
that  the  spirit  of  religion,  produced 
already  to  so  great  an  extent,  might 
still  further  influence  the  members  of 
the  Church  and  its  clergy,  and  dispose 
them  to  \iew  his  societies  with  more, 
cordiality.  He  took  care,  therefore,  and 
all  hb  principles  and  feelings  favoured 
the  caution,  that  no  obstAcles  should  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  closest  con- 
nexion of  his  societies  with  the  Establish- 
ment. None  of  their  services  were  heW 
in  the  hours  of  her  public  service ;  the 
Methodists  formed  in  many  parishes  the 
great  body  of  her  communicants  ;  thou- 
sands of  them  died  in  her  communion ; 
and  the  preachers,  though  separated  to 
the  work  by  solemn  prayer  and  a  mode 
of  ordination,  though  without  imposition 
of  hands,  were  not  permitted  to  ad- 
minister either  of  the  sacraments  to  the 
people  among  whom  they  laboured. 

*'  Separation  was  not  foreseen  by  Mr. 
Wesley  till  a  later  period;  and  then, 
without  doubt,  it  was  very  naturally 
anticipated.  Any  hope  he  might  have 
entei-taiued  of  a  recognition  of  his  plans. 


as  appendages  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  must  at  length  have  vanished ; 
he  continued  to  meet  with  hostility  and 
opposition  from  many  of  the  clergy ;  and 
Methodism  was  the  fiivourite  subject  of 
their  attacks ;  and  disliked  less,  perhaps, 
on  its  own  account  than  for  those  re- 
ligious principles  of  the  Reformation  on 
which  it  was  founded.  Perhaps  the 
hope  of  preserving  his  societies  gene- 
rally in  connexion  with  the  Church  was 
indulged  by  Mr.  Wesley  much  longer 
than  the  reason  of  the  case  would 
warrant,  from  his  own  ardent  feelings  as 
a  churchman ;  but  when  a  partial  sepa- 
ration was  in  reality  foreseen  as  probable, 
it  had  no  sanction  from  him,  and  he 
appeared  determined  so  to  employ  his 
influence  to  his  last  breath,  that  if  sepa- 
ration did  ensue,  it  should  assume  the 
mildest  form  possible,  and  be  deprived 
of  all  feelings  of  hostility.  His  ex;imple, 
the  spirit  of  his  writings,  and  his  ad- 
vices, all  tended  to  this ;  aorf  the  fact 
is,  that  though  Methodism  now  stands 
in  a  different  relation  to  the  Establish- 
ment than  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
dissent  has  never  been  formally  professed 
by  the  body,  and  for  obvious  reasons. 
The  first  is,  that  a  separation  of  a  part 
of  the  society  from  the  Church  has  not 
arisen  from  the  principles  assumed  by 
the  professed  Di>senters,  and  usually 
made  so  prominent  in  their  discussions 
on  the  subject  of  Establishments;  the 
second,  that  a  considerable  number  of 
our  members  actually  continue  in  the 
communion  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
this  day ;  and  the  third,  that  to  leave 
that  communion  is  not,  in  any  sense,  a 
condition  of  membership  with  us.  All 
the  services  of  the  Chuxich  and  her  sacra- 
ments msy  be  observed  by  any  person  in 
our  societies  who  chooses  it,  and  bv  many 
are  so."— Watson,  ppw  152-6.— [Ed.]  ' 
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Cbristiaiiity  at  its  beginning  was  preached  to  the  poor,  aud,  during 
the  first  centnries,  gradually  made  its  way  up ;  yet  even  then  it  was  the 
religion  of  towns  and  cities,  so  that  after  its  triumph  was  established, 
the  same  word^  came  at  length  to  signify  a  villager  and  a  heathen. 
When  the  Roman  empire  was  broken  up,  the  work  of  conversion,  espe- 
cially in  these  northern  countries,  was  to  begin  again  ;  the  missionaries 
then  looked  for  proselytes  in  courts,  they  converted  queens  and  kings 
who  had  good  political  reasons  for  accepting  their  instructions,  and 
Christianity  made  its  way  downwards.  Intellect  was  never  more  bene- 
ficially employed,  and  never  obtained  a  more  signal  triumph.  Bloody 
idolatries  were  overthrown ;  all  that  remained  of  literature  and  of  science 
was  rescued  from  destruction ;  and  the  comforts,  arts,  and  elegancies 
of  social  and  refined  life  were  introduced  among  the  humanized  bar- 
barians. Miracles  have  been  largely  invented  to  exaggerate  the  wonder 
of  a  change  which  not  improbably  was  sometimes  promoted  by  fraud  ; 
still  it  is  a  beautiful  part  of  the  annals  of  mankind.  The  great  actors 
have  been  magnified  into  demi-gods  by  their  own  church ;  but  they 
have  been,  not  less  unduly,  consigned  to  neglect  and  forgetfuhiess  in 
ours ;  for  if  ever  men  were  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion of  those  for  whom  they  lived  and  laboured,  these  are  they. 

The  conversion  of  Britain  had  not  been  completed  when  the  island 
ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Roman  idolatry  was  still  subsisting ;  the  Picts  were  apparently 
an  unconverted  tribe  of  indigenous  savages,  still  tattooed  and  woaded ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  Druidical  superstitions  were  cherished  in  a 
later  age.'  Afler  the  Saxons  had  become  a  Christian  people,  a  fresh 
flood  of  heathenism  came  in  with  the  Danes ;  and  from  the  time  of 
Alfred  there  existed  a  heathen  party  in  the  country,  which  continued 
sometimes  in  strength  and  always  in  hope,  till  the  Conquest ;  after  that 
time  it  received  no  recruits  from  Scandinavia,  and  therefore  it  dis- 
appeared; but  it  may  rather  be  said  to  have  died  away  for  want  of 
support,  than  to  have  been  eradicated  by  the  care  of  the  government,  or 
the  exertions  of  the  clergy. 

During  the  first  centuries  of  the  Saxon  Church  there  were  no 
parochial  divisions.  The  clergy  resided  in  episcopal  monasteries  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  bishop  as  they  had  been  brought  up ;  they 
were  sent  from  thence  to  instruct  the  country  people  and  administer  the 
offices  of  religion  in  the  few  churches  which  existed,  or,  where  there  was 
no  church,  at  a  cross  in  the  open  air ; '  when  they  had  executed  their 

*  Paganns,  a  Pagan. — [Ed.]  convincing  as  they  are  curious,  of  the 

'  The  Druids  are  spoken  of  in  Irish  long  continuance  of  the  superstition  in 

hagiology  as  possessing  great  influence  Wales,  in  Mr.  Davies's  *  Mythology  of 

in  Ireluid  in  St.  Patrick's  time.    Bad  as  the  Druids.' 

this  authority  is  it  may  be  trusted  here :  '  — Mos  est  Saxonica  gentis,  quod  in 

but   the  reader   may    find    proofs,    as  nonmtUis  nobiUum  bonorumque  hominian 
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commiflBion  they  returned,  and  others  went  oat  to  perform  the  same 
course  of  duty.  The  means  of  instruction  were  few  and  precarious 
under  such  a  system,  and  those  lords  who  were  desirous  of  having 
spiritual  aid  always  at  hand  for  themselyes,  or  who  saw  the  advantage 
of  having  their  vassals  trained  in  a  faith  which  inculcated  ohedience, 
industry,  patience,  and  contentment,  built  churches  and  endowed  them 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  resident  priest.  The  bishops  promoted  such 
establishments ;  parishes  were  thus  formed  which  were  usually  co- 
extensive with  the  domain  of  the  patron,  and  as  these  became  general, 
the  system  of  itinerancy  fell  into  disuse.  The  alteration  was  well 
intended,  and  has  produced  great  good ;  yet  it  may  have  contributed  in 
no  slight  degree  to  that  decay  of  knowledge  and  dissoluteness  of  life 
which  are  known  after  this  time  to  have  ensued  among  the  Saxon 
clergy.  They  were  removed  from  the  eye  of  authority,  and  from  the 
opportunities  of  learning,  and  from  the  society  of  their  equals. 

The  Norman  Conquest  produced  more  good  than  evil  by  bringing  our 
Church  into  a  closer  connection  with  Rome ;  for  the  light  of  the  world 
was  there— dim,  indeed,  and  obfuscated,  untrimmed  and  wavering  in 
the  socket,  but  living  and  burning  still.  A  fairer  ideA  of  Utopian  policy 
can  scarcely  be  contemplated  than  the  papal  scheme,  if  it  could  be 
regarded  apart  from  the  abuses,  the  frauds,  and  the  crimes  to  which  it 
has  given  birth.  An  empire  was  to  be  erected,  not  of  force,  but  of 
intellect,  which  should  bind  together  all  nations  in  the  unity  of  faith, 
and  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Its  members  were  to  direct  the  counsels  of 
princes  and  the  consciences  of  all  men;  for  this  purpose  they  were 
chosen  from  the  rest  of  mankind  in  early  youth,  and  trained  accord- 
ingly, or  they  volunteered  in  maturer  life  when  weaned  from  the  world, 
and  weary  of  its  vanities.  They  were  relieved  by  a  liberal  provision 
from  any  care  for  their  own  support ;  the  obligation  of  celibacy 
precluded  those  prudential  anxieties  which  might  otherwise  have 
employed  too  large  a  portion  of  their  time  and  of  their  thoughts,  or  have 
interfered  in  any  way  with  that  service  to  which  they  were  devoted ; 
and  they  were  exempted  from  the  secular  power,  that  they  might  dis- 
charge their  religious  duties  freely  and  without  fear.  By  the  wise  and 
admirable  institution  of  tithes,  a  tenth  part  of  all  property  was  rescued 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  descent  in  which  it  would  else  have  been 

profdiist  non  eccknam  sed  sancta  cructa  tenanoe  from  the  cathedral  church,  con- 

aignum,  Domino  dioatum^   cum  magna  tinued  in  Englaod  till  about  the  yeai* 

honore  almum,  in  alto  erectumf  ad  com-  700.     For  Bede  plainly  intimates  that  at 

modam   diuma    orationis   seduHtatem^  that  time  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  lived 

soletd  habere. — *  Hodoeporicon  S.  Willi-  together,  and  had  all  things  common,  as 

baldi,  apud   Caniidum,'  t.  2,  p.  107.  tliey  had  in  the  primitive  church  in  the 

'*The    ancient  course    of  the    clergy's  days  of  the  apoetles." — Bingham's  Christ, 

officiating  only  pro  tempore  in  the  paro-  Antiq.,  book  5,  ch.  6,  §  5. 
chial  churches,  whilst  they  received  main- 
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absorbed,  and  formed  into  an  ample  establishment  for  the  members  of 
this  intelleotaal  aristocracy,  in  their  different  degrees.  He  who  entered 
the  Church,  possessing  the  requisite  knowledge,  ability,  and  discretion, 
however  humble  his  birth,  might  aspire  to  wealth,  rank,  and  honours 
which  would  make  the  haughtiest  barons  acknowledge  him  for  their 
peer,  and  to  authority  before  which  kings  trembled,  and  against  which 
emperors  struggled  in  vain. 

Let  us  confess  that  human  ambition  never  proposed  to  itself  a  grander 
aim,  and  that  all  other  schemes  of  empire  for  which  mankind  have  bled 
appear  mean  and  contemptible  when  compared  to  this  magnificent  con- 
ception. And  much  was  accomplished  for  which  all  succeeding  ages 
have  reason  to  be  grateful.  For  by  their  union  with  Rome  (and  that 
union  could  only  be  preserved  by  their  dependence)  the  distant  churches 
were  saved  from  sinking  into  a  state  of  utter  ignorance  and  degradation 
like  that  of  the  Abyssinians  or  Armenians ;  Christendom,  because  of 
this  union,  was  more  than  a  name ;  and  therefore,  notwithstanding  its 
internal  divisions  and  dissensions,  on  the  great  occasion  when  its  vital 
interests  were  at  stake,  felt  that  it  had  one  heart,  one  life,  and  acted 
with  one  impulse.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Crusades,  Mahommedanism 
would  have  barbarized  the  world.  And  had  it  not  been  for  the  elevation 
of  the  clerical  character,  Christendom  itself  would  have  continued  in  a 
state  of  barbarism,  and  even  retrograded  farther;  for  birth  would  have 
been  the  only  distinction,  and  arms  the  only  honourable  pursuit. 

The  Church  could  not  have  effected  all  this  good  if  it  had  not 
employed  means  which  have  been  too  indiscriminately  condemned.  A 
religion  of  rites  and  ceremonies  was  as  necessaiy  for  the  rude  and 
ferocious  nations  which  overthrew  the  Homan  empire,  as  for  the 
Israelites  when  they  were  brought  out  of  Egypt.  Pomp,  and  wealth, 
and  authority  were  essential  for  its  success.  Through  these  it  triumphed, 
but  by  these  it  was  corrupted ;  for  they  brought  it  into  too  close  an 
uxiion  with  the  world.  These  temptations  drew  into  its  ranks  men  who 
dii^raced  by  their  vices  the  high  offices  which  they  obtained  by  their 
birth.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  another  cause  of  corruption. 
AVhen  persecution  under  the  heathen  emperors  was  to  be  braved,  or 
the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  were  to  expose  themselves  to  the  caprice  and 
cruelty  of  barbarous  idolatera,  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  hold 
their  lives  loose,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  keep  themselves  disengaged  from 
earth.  But  the  imposition  of  celibacy  upon  all  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  was  unauthorized  by  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  contrary  to  its 
spirit,  and  in  its  general  consequences,  beyond  all  doubt,  detrimental  to 
public  morals.  By  a  system  of  confession,  favourable  indeed  to  its 
ambitious  views,  but  still  moro  injurious  to  morality,'  the   Churoh 

'  La  nature  avoitpo8d  deux  barriires,  femmes^  la  pudeur  et  les  remorda:  le 
pew  mamtenir   la    chaateU   chez  les    pretre  les  aniantit  toutes  les  deux,  par 
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intruded  npoQ  the  sacredness  of  private  life.  It  disguised  the  sublime 
aud  salutary  truths  of  revelation  beneath  a  mass  of  fiibles  more  gross 
and  monstrous  than  the  very  heathens  had  feigned ;  and  arrogating  to 
itself  the  power  of  forgiving  sins,  it  substituted,  in  the  place  of  Ohns- 
dan  duties,  a  routine  of  practices  borrowed  from  the  Manichasans, 
Pagans  of  every  kind,  and  even  the  Mahommedans ;  and  established  it 
as  a  principle,^  that  by  these  worthless  works  a  man  might  not  only 
secure  salvation  for  himself,  but  accumulate  a  stock  of  surplus  merits, 
which  were  disposable  by  gift  or  sale.  Men  were  easily  persuaded,  that 
as  the  merit  of  good  works  might  be  bought,  so  might  the  account  for 
evil  ones  be  settled  by  pecuniary  payment,  and  the  rich  be  their  own 
redeemers.  Everything  on  earth  had  long  been  venal,  and  the  scheme 
of  corruption  was  completed  by  putting  the  kingdom  of  heaven  at  a 
price.    Yet  was  this  whole  system  '  well  adapted  to  the  ignorance  upon 


li  o(mfes$ion  et  Tdbaohdion.  (MarRnda, 
Tableau  du  Piemont).  St.  Evremond 
observes,  that  the  Protestant  religion  is 
as  faroai-able  to  huabands  as  the  Catholic 
is  to  what  he  calls  lovers. 

1  **  Learn,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  *<  to 
view  Popery  in  a  true  light,  as  a  con- 
spiracy to  exalt  the  power  of  the  clei^y, 
even  by  subjecting  the  most  saci'ed  truths 
of  religion  to  contrivances  for  raising 
their  authority,  and  by  offering  to  the 
world  another  method  of  being  aaved 
besides  that  presented  in  the  Gospel. 
Popery  is  a  mass  of  impostures,  sup- 
ported by  men  who  manage  them  with 
great  advantages,  and  impose  them  with 
inexpressible  severities  on  those  who  dare 
call  anything  in  question  that  they  dic- 
tate to  them." 

'  There  is  a  most  fantastic  passage  upon 
this  subject  in  *  Hobbes's  Leviathan/  one 
of  the  last  books  in  which  anything  so 
whimsical  might  be  expected : — 

**  From  the  time  that  the  Bishop  of 
Borne  had  gotten  to  be  acknowledged 
for  Bishop  Universal,  by  pretence  of 
aoooession  to  St.  Peter,  their  whole 
hierarchy,  or  kingdome  of  darkness,  may 
be  compared  not  unfitly  to  the  kingdome 
of  fiuries;  that  is,  to  the  old  wives' 
fables  in  England,  concerning  ghosts  and 
spirits,  and  the  feats  they  play  in  the 
night;  and  if  a  man  consider  the  ori- 
ginall  of  this  great  ecclesiastical  do- 
minion, he  will  easily  perceive  that  the 
Papacy  is  no  other  thian  the  ghost  of  the 


deceased  Romane  empire,  sitting  crowned 
upon  the  giTive  thereof;  for  so  did  the 
Papacy  start  up  on  a  sudden  out  of  the 
ruins  of  that  heathen  empire. 

*'  The  hmguage,  also,  which  they  oae, 
both  in  the  churches  and  in  their  pub- 
lique  acts,  being  Latine,  which  is  not 
commonly  used  by  any  nation  now  in 
the  world,  what  is  it  but  the  ghost  of 
the  old  Komane  language  ? 

"The  fairies  in  what  natitm  soerer 
they  converse  have  but  one  univeraai 
king,  which  some  poets  of  ours  call  King 
Oberon  ;  but  the  Scripture  calls  Beelze- 
bub, Prince  of  daemons.  The  ecclesias- 
tiquee,  likewise,  in  whose  dominions 
soever  they  be  found,  acknowledge  but 
one  universal  king,  the  Pope. 

**The  ecclesiastiques  are  spiritual 
men,  and  ghostly  fathera.  The  fairies 
are  spirits  and  ghosts.  Fairies  and 
ghosts  inhabite  darkness,  solitudes,  and 
graves.  The  ecclesiastiques  walke  in 
obscurity  of  doctrine,  in  monasteries, 
churches,  and  churchyaixis. 

"The  ecclesiastiques  have  their  ca- 
thedrall  churches  ;  which,  in  what  town 
soever  they  be  erected,  by  virtue  of  holy 
water,  and  certain  charmes  called  exor- 
cismes,  have  the  power  to  make  these 
townee  and  cities,  that  is  to  say,  seats  of 
empire.  The  fairies  also  have  their  en- 
chanted castl«>H,  and  certain  gigantique 
ghosts  that  domineer  over  the  r^iona 
round  about  them. 

•*  The  fairies  are  not  to  be  seized  on. 
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which  it  rested,  and  which  it  tended  to  perpetuate.  Its  symbobi  were 
everywhere  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  its  practices,  dexterously 
interwoven  with  the  daily  business  of  life.  While  it  lulled  the  con- 
science, it  possessed  the  imagination  and  the  heart  The  Church  was 
like  a  garden,  in  which  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature  were  running  to 
seed ;  but  they  did  not  possess  it  wholly ;  it  still  produced  beautiful 
tiowers,  and  wholesome  herbs  and  fruit. 

When  the  abuses  were  most  flagrant^  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  had 
arisen  with  the  restoration  of  letters,  wise  men  would  have  weeded  the 
garden,  but  rash  ones  were  for  going  to  work  with  the  plough  and  the 
harrow.  What  was  to  be  expected  from  the  spirit  which  had  gone 
abroad,  had  been  shown  by  the  conduct  of  the  Lollards  in  England,  and 
more  manifestly  in  Bohemia,  by  the  bloody  drama  of  the  Hussite  war. 


and  bronght  to  answer  for  the  hurt  thef 
do;  GO  also  the  ecclesiastiqaes  vanish 
away  from  the  tribunals  of  civill  justice. 

**  The  eodesiastiques  take  from  young 
men  the  use  of  reason,  by  certain 
charmes  compounded  of  metaphydques, 
and  miracles  and  traditions,  and  abused 
2^criptnre,  whereby  they  aie  good  for 
nothing  else  but  to  execute  what  they 
command  them.  The  fiiiriet  likewise 
are  said  to  take  young  children  out  of 
their  cradles,  and  to  change  them  into 
natural  fools,  which  common  people  do 
therefore  call  elves,  and  are  apt  to  mis- 
chief. 

*'In  what  shop,  or  operatory,  the 
&irie8  make  their  enchantment,  the  old 
wives  have  not  determined.  But  the 
operatories  of  the  clergy  are  well  enough 
known  to  be  the  universities  that  re- 
ceived their  discipline  from  authority 
pontifical. 

'*  When  the  fairies  are  displeased  with 
anybody,  they  are  said  to  send  their  elves 
to  pinch  them.  The  eoclesiastiques, 
when  they  are  displeased  with  any  civil 
state,  make  also  their  elves — ^that  is, 
superstitious,  enchanted  subjects  —  to 
pinch  their  princes  by  preaching  sedi- 
tion ;  or  one  pince  enchanted  with  pro- 
mises, to  pinch  another. 

"The  fiiiriea  marry  not;  but  there 
be  amongst  them  incnbi  that  have  co- 
pulation with  flesh  and  blood.  The 
priests  also  marry  not. 

"The  eoclesiastiques  take  the  cream 
of  the  land,  by  donations  of  ignorant 


men,  that  stand  in  awe  of  them,  and  by 
tythes:  so  also  it  is  in  the  fable  of 
fairies,  that  they  enter  into  the  dairies 
and  feast  upon  the  cream,  which  they 
skim  from  the  milk. 

**  What  kind  of  money  is  currant  in 
the  kingdome  of  fairies,  is  not  recorded 
in  the  story.  But  the  eoclesiastiques  in 
their  receipts  accept  of  the  same  money 
that  we  doe ;  though  when  they  are  to 
make  any  payment,  it  is  in  canoniza- 
tions, indulgencies,  and  masses. 

*'  To  this,  and  such  like  resemblances 
between  the  Papacy  and  the  kingdome 
of  fairies,  may  be  added  this :  that  as  the 
fairies  have  no  existence  but  in  the 
fancies  of  ignorant  people,  rising  from 
the  traditions  of  old  wives  or  old  poets, 
so  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope,  with- 
out the  bounds  of  his  own  civill  do- 
minion, consisteth  onely  in  the  fear  that 
seduced  people  stand  in,  of  their  excom. 
munications  upon  hearing  of  fiihte 
miracles,  false  traditions,  and  fiilse  inter- 
pretations of  the  Scriptures. 

"  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  very  difficult 
matter  for  Henry  VI 11.,  by  his  exor- 
dsme,  nor  for  Queen  Elizabeth  by  hers, 
to  cast  them  out.  But  who  knows  that 
this  spirit  of  Rome,  now  gone  out,  and 
walking  by  missions  through  the  dry 
pjyes  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  Indies, 
that  yield  him  little  fruit,  may  not  re- 
turn, or  rather  an  assembly  of  spirits 
worse  than  he  enter,  and  inhabite  this 
clean  swept  house,  and  make  the  end 
thereof  worse  than  the  beginning?" 
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The  most  sagacious  and  even-minded  men  of  the  age,  such  as  Erasmns 
and  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  their  fear  of  religious  revolation,  and  the 
inevitable  evils  which  it  would  draw  on,  opposed  the  reform,  which,  but 
for  that  foresight,  they  would  have  desired  and  promoted.  In  this 
country  the  best  people  and  the  worst  combined  in  bringing  about  the 
Befonnati(m,  and  in  its  progress  it  bore  evident  marks  of  both.  The 
business  of  demolition  was  successfully  carried  on  by  zealots,  who  lent 
their  ignorant  hands  to  aggrandize  and  enrich  the  rapacious  and  the 
unprincipled;^  but  the  fathers  of  the  English  Church  were  not  per- 
mitted to  complete  the  edifice  which  they  would  have  raised  from  the  ruins. 

The  lay  impropriations,  which  are  perhaps  the  best  bulwarks  of  the 
Church  in  our  distempered  age,  were,  for  a  long  time  after  the  Hef<»ma- 
tion,  a  sore  and  scandalous  evil.  Where  the  monasteries  had  appropriated 
a  benefice,  they  could  always  provide  a  fit  preacher  :  and  though  they 
have  been  charged  with  giving  scanty  stipends  to  ignorant  incumbents, 
and  thus  contributing  greatly  to  the  decay  of  learning,  the  justice  of  the 
accusation  may  be  questioned.  For  though  their  object  in  obtaining 
these  impropriations  was  that  they  might  indulge  in  larger  expenses,  ail 
those  expenses  were  not  unworthy  ones,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  literature  must  have  gained  more  than  it  could  possibly  have  lost 
by  the  transfer.  But  when,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  their 
property  was  distributed  among  those  who  possessed  favour  or  interest 
at  Court,  aud,  as  was  proverbially  said.  Popish  lands  made  Protestant 
landlords,  the  consequences  of  that  abominable  robbery  were  soon  per- 
ceived. '    Men  who  had  enriched  themselves  by  sacrilege  supported  the 

• 

1  '*  The  untimely  end  of  that  good  robbeiy,  and  not  for  reformation,  that 
prince.  King  Edward/*  says  Burnet,  in  their  zeal  made  them  so  active." 
the  supplementary  volume  to  his  history  '  "  My  Lords  and  Masters,"  says 
(p.  216),  **was  looked  upon  by  all  Latimer,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  "  I  say 
people  as  a  just  judgment  of  God  upon  that  all  such  proceedings,  as  far  as  I 
those  who  pretended  to  love  and  pro-  can  perceive,  do  intend  plainly  to  make 
mote  a  reformation,  but  whose  impious  the  yeomanry  slavery,  and  the  clergy 
and  flagitious  lives  were  a  reproach  to  shavery.  We  of  the  clergy  had  too 
it.  The  open  lewdness  in  which  many  much,  but  this  is  taken  away,  and  now 
lived,  without  shame  or  remorse,  gave  we  have  too  little.  But  for  mine  own 
great  occasion  to  their  adversaries  to  part,  I  have  no  cause  to  complain,  for 
say  they  were  in  the  right  to  assert  I  thank  God  and  the  King  I  have  sufii- 
justification  by  faith  witiiout  works,  dent,  and  God  is  my  judge,  I  came  not 
since  they  were,  as  to  every  good  work,  to  crave  of  any  man  anything ;  but  I 
I'eprobate.  Their  gross  and  insatiable  know  them  that  have  too  little.  There 
scrambling  after  the  goods  and  wealth  lyeth  a  great  matter  by  these  appro- 
that  had  been  dedicat^  with  good  de-  priations, — great  reformation  is  to  be 
signs,  though  to  superstitions  u^,  had  in  them.  I  know  where  is  a  great 
without  applying  any  part  of  it  to  the  market  town,  with  divers  hamlets  and 
promoting  the  Gospel,  the  instructing  inhabitants,  where  do  rise  yearly  of  their 
the  youth,  and  relieving  the  poor,  made  labours  to  the  value  of  fifty  pound ;  and 
all  people    conclude  that    it   was  for    the  vicar  that  serveth  (being  so  great  a 
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new  eBtablishment,  1)ecaxi8e  it  warranted  their  ill-gotten  estates :  their 
conduct  evinoed  that  they  were  not  influenced  by  any  better  motives. 


cure)  hath  but  twelre  or  foorteoi  marks 
by  jear;   ao  that  of  his  pension  he  is 
not  aUe  to  buy  him  books ;  nor  give  his 
neighbouxs  drink ;  and  all  the  great  gain  < 
gueth  another  way." 

"  There  are  three  Peea  in  a  line  of 
relation, — ^Patrons,  Priests,  People.  Two 
of  these  P§a  are  made  lean  to  make  one 
P  fiU.  Priests  hare  lean  livings.  People 
lesn  sonla,  to  &iake  Patrons  hare  fat 
parses." — Adams's  *  Heaven  and  Earth 
reconciled,'  p.  1 7. 

Thomas  Adams  had  as  honest  a  love 
of  qoipsy  quirks,  pons,  punnets,  and  pun- 
djgrions  as  Fuller  the  Worthy  himself. 
As  the  old  baUad  aay^ 

No  matter  for  that, — 

I  liise  him  the  better  therefore. 

He  resembles  Fuller  also  in  the  felicity  of 
his  language,  and  the  lively  feeling  with 
which  he  frequently  starts,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  reader.  Upon  this  subject  he 
otlen  gives  vent  to  his  indignation. 

As  for  the  ministers  that  have  liv- 
ings>^  he  says,  **  They  are  scarce  liteons, 
or  enoof^  to  keep  themselves  and  their 
families  living ;  and  for  those  that  have 
none,  they  may  make  themselves  merry 
with  their  learning  if  they  have  no 
money,  for  they  that  bought  the  patron- 
ages most  needs  sell  the  presentations ; 
vendere  jure  potstt,  emerat  tile  pHua : 
and  then,  if  Balaam's  ass  hath  but  an 
audible  voice  and  a  soluble  purse,  he 
shall  be  preferred  before  his  master,  were 
he  ten  prophets.  If  this  weather  hold, 
Julian  need  not  send  learning  into  exile, 
for  no  pai-ent  will  be  so  irreligious  as, 
with  great  expenses,  to  bring  up  his  child 
at  once  to  misery  and  sin.  Oh,  think  of 
this  if  vour  impudence  have  left  any 
blood  of  shame  in  your  faces  I  Cannot 
you  spare  out  of  all  your  riot  some 
crumme  of  liberality  to  the  poor  needy 
and  neglected  gospel  ?  Shall  the  Papists 
so  outbid  us,  and  in  the  view  of  their 
prodigality  laugh  our  miserableness  to 
scorn?     Shall  they  twit  us  that  Our 


Father  hath  taken  from  the  Church 
what  their  Pater  Noater  bestowed  on 
it  ?  Shall  they  bid  us  bate  of  our  faith, 
and  better  our  diarity?"  — ^^  Adamses 
*  Heaven  and  Earth  reconciled,'  p.  22. 

In  another  of  his  works  he  says, 
"They  have  raised  church  living  to 
four  and  five  years'  purchase;  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  they  will  shortly  nick  up 
presentative  livings  to  as  high  a  rate  as 
they  did  their  impropriations  when  they 
would  sell  them.  For  they  say  few  will 
give  above  sixteen  years'  purchase  for 
an  impropriate  parsonage;  and  I  have 
heard  some  rate  the  donation  of  a  bene- 
fice they  must  give  at  ten  years :  what 
with  the  present  money  they  must  have, 
and  with  reservation  of  tythes,  and  such 
unconscionable  tricks;  as  if  there  was 
no  God  in  Heaven  to  see  or  punish  it  I 
Perhaps  some  will  not  take  so  much: 
but  most  will  take  some :  enough  to 
impoverish  the  Church :  to  enrich  their 
own  purses,  to  damn  their  souls. 

"One  would  think  it  was  sacrilege 
enough  to  rob  God  of  his  main  tythes  ; 
must  they  also  trimme  away  the  shreds  ? 
Must  they  needs  shrink  the  old  cloth 
(enough  to  apparel  the  Church)  as  the 
cheating  taylor  did  to  a  doxen  of  buttons  ? 
Having  full  gorged  themselves  with  the 
parsonages,  must  they  pick  the  bones  of 
the  vicarages  too?  Well  saith  St.  Au- 
gustine mutH  m  hoc  vita  tnanduoantf 
quod poeteaapud  inferos  digerunt  I  many 
devour  that  in  this  life  which  they 
shall  digest  in  Hell. 

**  These  are  the  church-briars,  which 
(let  alone)  will  at  last  bring  as  fiunous  a 
church  as  any  Christendom  hath  to 
beggary.  Politic  men  begin  apace  al- 
ready to  withhold  their  diildren  from 
schools  and  universities.  Any  profession 
else  better  likes  them,  as  knowing  they 
may  live  well  in  whatsoever  calling  save 
in  the  ministry.  The  time  was  that 
Christ  threw  the  buyers  and  sellers  out 
of  tlie  Temple  :  but  now  the  buyers  aud 
sellers  have  thrown  Him   out  of  the 


^  Leavings,  not  Uvings,  savs  tb«  marginal  note. 
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In  many  places  the  chunches  were  suffered  to  fall  to  decay ;  and  cares, 
so  impoverished  as  no  longer  to  afiford  the  minister  a  decent  subsistence , 
were  given  to  any  persons  that  could  be  found  miserable  enough  to 
accept  them.  ^    That  opinion,  which  had  accustomed  the  people  to  look 

Temple.      Tea,  they  will    throw   the  vision  for  gentieroan's  houses,  knights* 

Church  out  of  the  Church  if  they  he  *and  lords'  houses,  they  can  tell  best,  that 

not  stayed." — Adams's  *  Divine  Herhali/  do  travel  in  the  countries,  and  see  with 

p..  135.  their  eyes  great  parishes  and  market- 

**The  Bob- Altar  is  a  huge  drinker,  towns,  with  innumerable  others,  to  be 

He  loves,  like  Belshazzar,  to  drink  only  utterly  destitute  of  God's  word,  and  that 

in  the  goblets  of  the  Temple.     Woe  because   that    these  greedy    men  hare 

unto  him ;  he  carouses  the  wine  he  never  spoiled  the  livingR,  and  gotten  them  into 

sweat  for,  and  keeps  the  poor  minister  their  hands :   and  instoul  of  a  faithful 

thiraty.     The  tenth  sheep  is  his  diet :  and    painful  teacher,   they  hire  a  Sir 

the  tenth  fleece  (Oh,  'tb  a  golden  fleece,  John,  who  hath  better  skill  at  playing 

he  thinks  I)  is  his  drink :  but  the  wool  at  tables,   or  in  keeping  of  a  ganicn, 

shall   choke  him.      Some  drink  down  thxm  in  God's  word  ;  and  he  for  a  trifle 

whole  churches  and   steeples;  but  the  doth    serve   the    cure,  and  so  help  to 

bells    shall    ring  in    their    bellies." —  bring  the*  people  of  God  in  danger  of 

Adams's  '  Divine  Herball,'  p.  27.  their  souls.     And  all  those  serve  to  ac- 

**  What    an    unreasonable    Devil    is  compllsh  the  abominable  pride  of  such 

this  I"  says  Latimer.     "  He  provides  a  gentlemen,  which  consume  the  goods  of 

great  while   beforehand    for    the  time  the  people  (which  ought  to  have  been 

thai  is  to  come;  he  hath  brought  up  bestowed  upon  a  learned  minister)  in 

now  of  late  the  most  monstrous  kind  of  costly  apparel,  belly  cheer,  or  in  build- 

covetousness  that  ever  was  heard  of;  he  iog  of    gorgeous    houses." —  Augustin 

hath  invented  a  fee-farming   of  bene-  Bernher's  Epistle  Dedicatory  prefixed  to 

floes,  and  all  to  delay  the  oflSce  of  preach-  Latimer's  Sermons, 

ing ;    insomuch    that  when    any  man  **  It  is  a  great  charge,"  says  Latimer, 

hereafter  ^all  have  a  benefice,  he  may  "  a  great  burthen  before  God,  to  be  a 

go  where  he  will  for  any  house  he  shall  patron.      For    every  patron,    when  ho 

have  to  dwell  upon,  or  any  glebe  land  doth  not  diligently  endeavour  himself  to 

to  keep     hospitality  withal ;     but    he  place  a  good  and  godly  man  in  his  bene- 

must   take   up   a  chamber  in  an  ale-  flee  which  is  in  his  hands,  but  is  slothful, 

house,  and  there  sit  and  play  at  the  and  careth  not  what  manner  of  man  he 

tables  all  day." — Latimer.  taketh,   or   else   is   covetous  and  will 

^  **l  will  not  speak  now  of  them  that,  have  it  himself,  and    hire   a  Sir  John 

being  not  content  with  lands  and  rents,  Lack- Latin,  which  shall  say  service  so 

do  catch  into  their  hands  spiritual  liv-  that  the  people  shall  be  nothing  edified  ; 

ings,  as  parsonages  and  such  like,  and  no  doubt  that  patron  shall  tnake  answer 

that   under  the  pretence  to  make  pro-  before  God  for  not  doing  of  his  duty." — 

vision  for  their  houses.     What  hurt  and  Latimer. 

damage  this  realm    of   England  doth  The  poets,  too,  of  that  and  the  succeed - 

sustain  by  that  devilish  kind  of  pro-  ing  age  touched  frequently  upon  this  evil. 

"  The  pedant  minister  and  serving  clarke. 
The  ten-pound,  base,  frize-jerkin  hireling. 
The  farmer's  chapIin  with  his  quarter-marke, 
The  twenty-noble  curate,  and  the  thing 
Call'd  elder;  all  these  gallants  needs  will  bring 
All  i-everend  titles  into  deadly  hate. 
Their  godly  calling,  and  my  high  estate." 

Stcrer's  *  Wolsey,'  p.  63, 
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upon  religioufl  ^  poverty  with  respect,  was  removed  at  the  very  time 
when  the  great  body  of  the  parochial  clergy  were  thus  reduced  to  abject 

Thus  ako  George  Wither  in  hia  proeing  itruDt : 

«  We  rob  the  church. — 
Men  seek  not  to  impropriate  a  part 
Unto  themselvea,  but  they  can  Hnd  in  h«art 
To  engross  np  all ;  which  vile  presamption 
Hath  bronght  chmnch  livings  to  a  strange  consamption. 
And  if  this  strong  disease  do  not  abate. 
Twill  be  the  poorest  member  in  theatate.  t 

"  No  marvel,  though,  instead  of  learned  preachers. 
We  have  been  pestered  with  such  simple  teachers. 
Such  poor,  mute,  tongne-tied  readers,  as  scarce  know 
Whether  that  God  made  Adam  6rst  or  no: 
Thence  it  proceeds,  and  thei-e's  the  cause  that  place 
And  o£Bce  at  this  time  incurs  disgrace ; 
For  men  of  judgments  or  good  dispositions 
Soom  to  be  tied  to  any  basis  conditions, 
Like  to  our  hungry  pedants,  who'll  engage 
Their  souls  for  any  curtailed  ricarage. 
I  say  there's  none  of  knoivledge,  wit,  or  merit. 
But  such  as  are  of  a  most  servile  spirit. 
That  will  so  wrong  the  Church  as  to  presume 
Some  poor  half-demi-parsonage  to  assume 
In  name  of  all ; — ^no,  they  had  ratlier  quite 
Be  put  beside  the  same  than  wrong  God's  ri^t. 

'*  Well,  thej  must  entertain  sndi  pedants  then. 
Fitter  to  feed  swine  than  Uie  souls  of  men ; 
But  patrons  think  such  best ;  for  there's  no  fear 
They  will  speak  anything  they  loath  to  hear  ; 
They  may  run  foolishly  to  their  damnation 
Without  reproof  or  any  disturbation ; 
To  let  them  see  their  vice  they  may  be  bold, 
And  yet  not  stand  in  doubt  to  be  cuntroU'd. 
Those  in  their  houses  may  keep  private  schools^ 
And  either  serve  for  jesters  or  for  fools : 
And  will  suppose  that  they  are  highly  grac'd 
Be  they  but  at  their  patron's  table  placed ; 
And  there  if  they  be  call'd  but  priests  in  scoff, 
Straight  they  duck  down,  and  all  their  caps  come  off.*' 

•  Wither's  Presumption.' 

1  Archbishop  Leighion  (a  man  who  which  had  an  appearance  of  mortiiica- 

ought  never  to  be  named  without  some  tion  and  contempt  of  the  world,  and, 

expression  of  respect  for  his  wibdom  and  with  all  the  trash  that  was  among  them, 

his  holiness)  used  to  say,  "  The  corrup-  maintained  a  fiice  of  piety  and  devotion, 

tions  and  cruelties  of  Popery  were  such  He  also  thought  the  great  and  &tal 

gross  and  odious  things,  that  nothing  error  of  the  Reformation  was,  that  more 

could    have    maintained    that    Church  of  those  houses,  and  of  that  course  of 

under  thoM  just  and  visible  prejudices  life,  free  from  the  entanglements  of  vows 

but  the  several  orders  among  them,  and  other  mixtures^  was  not  preserved ; 

o 
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poverty ;  and  at  tbe  same  time  the  clergy  were  permitted  to  marry, 
4whioh  Tendered  their  poverty  more  conspicuouB  and  less  endurable. 
'  /  /V/1  ^®  Reformation,  like  other  great  political  revolutions,  was  produced 
'  "by  the  zeal  and  boldness  of  an  active  minority.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  throughout  England  wore  attached  to  the  Boman  Catholic  super- 
stition,  and  most  strongly  so  to- those  parts  of  it  which  were  most  super- 
stitious. They  were  brought  over  from  it  just  as  Julian  intended  to 
bring  over  the  Christians  from  Christianity,  by  prohibiting  their  ancient 
practices,  and  depriving  them  of  their  former  course  of  instruction, 
rather  than  by  the  zeal  and  ability  *  of  new  teachers.  Under  the  Papal 
system  more  had  latterly  been  done  by  the  regular  than  by  the  secular 
clergy ;  but  by  the  suppression  of  the  regulars,  the  number  of  religious 
instructors  was  reduced  to  less  than  half  the  former  establishment,  and 
they  who  remained  were  left  to  labour  with  diminished  ardour  in  a 
wider  field.  For  a  twofold  evil  was  produced  by  the  violence  of  the 
struggle  and  its  long  continuance.  Those  members  of  the  priesthood 
who  had  entered  with  most  feeling  upon  their  h(^y  office,  who  were  most 
conscious  of  its  duties,  or  who  bad  applied  themselves  with  most  vigour 
to  theological  studies,  took  their  part  either  for  or  against  the  Keforma- 
tion ;  and  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  a  large  proportion  of  them 
suffered  martyrdom  or  exile,  both  parties  being  too  sincere  not  to  under- 
stand and  avow,  that,  upon  their  view  of  the  question,  it  was  as  much 
a  religious  duty  to  inflict  as  to  suffer  persecution.  But  the  ignorant, 
the  lukewarm,  the  time-servers,  and  many  whom  a  pardonable  weakness, 
or  a  humble  distrust  of  their  own  frail  judgment,  withheld  from  taking 
a  decided  part,  kept  their  station,*  and  performed  the  old  service  or  the 
new  with  equal  obedience ;  many  indeed  with  equal  indifference :  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  were  attached  in  secret  to  the  old 

80  that  the    Protestant  churches   had  matters  that  relate  to  religion." — See 

neither  places  of  edacation,  nor  retreat  also,  upon  this    subject,  what  is  said 

for  men  of  mortified  temj»ers." — *  Bui"^  in    the  *  Quarterlj  Beview,'  vol.  xix. 

net's  Hist,  of  his  Own  Time,'  vol.  i.  p.  p.  89. 
175.  (Edition  1815.)  ^  Bishop  Jewel  said,  in  one  of  his 

Burnet  himself  also   saw  the  good  letters,  that  **  if  they  had  more  hands, 

which  the  Romish  Church  derived  from  mattera  would  go  well :  but  it  was  hard 

these  orders,  notwithstanding  the  villan-  to  make  a  call  go  without  horses." 
ou8  impostures    and    loathsome    trash        '  The  number  of  the  secular  clergy 

with  which  they  are  polluted.     •*  The  was  about  9,400,  and  of  these  scarcely 

whole  body  of  Protoftants,"  he  says,  200  were  deprived  by  the  establishment 

**  if  uMted,  might  be  an  equal  match  to  of  the  Church  under  Elizabeth ;  the  rest 

^Jhe  Church  of  Rome:  it  is  much  eupe-  conformed  as  they  liad  done  under  Queen 

n  to  them  in  wealth  and  in  force,  if  it  Mary,  and  as  many  of  them  would  again 
''*'^:*niated  with  the  «e«l  which  the  hare  done  if  the  country  had  been  cursed 
monastic  ^ers,  but  chiefly  the  Jesuits,  (according  to  their  hopes)  with  a  second 
^^[~  ^'jSngh  their  whole  communion :  of  the  name.  It  does  not  appear  that 
whereas  tht  reformed  ara  cold  and  un-  any  of  the  inferior  derey  were  de- 
concerned,    fc,    ^11    ^   diajointed    in  prired. 
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system,  not  merely  because  while  it  existed  they  had  been  more  re- 
spec&d  and  better  paid,  bnt  because  they  had  grown  up  in  it,  and  an 
acquiescence  in  its  exploded  tenets  had  become  the  rooted  habits  of  their 
minds.  They  lived  in  hope  of  another  change,  which  was  always 
expected  while  the  presumptive  heiress  of  the  crown  was  a  Homanist ; 
they  dared  not  openly  inculcate  the  old  faith,  but  assuredly  they  used 
no  efforts  for  establishing  the  people  in  scriptural  truths  contrary-  to  the 
errors  with  which  they  themselves  were  possessed ;  and  if  the  reformed 
service  appeared  dry  and  meagre  in  their  churches,  and  their  ministry 
was  as  ineffectual  as  it  was  insincere  and  heartless,  this  was  what  they 
desired.* 

This  ferther  evil  ensued;  the  worldy  motives  which  had  induced 
parents  to  educate  their  children  for  the  clerical  profession  were  with- 
drawn. The  means  for  assisting  poor  scholars  were  lamentably  dimi- 
nishedl  *    The  church  no  longer  offered  power  to  the  aspirings  dignity 


*  ^  Here  were  a  goodly  plaee  to  speak 
against  our  dergymen  which  go  so 
gallant  nowadays.  I  bear  say  that 
some  of  them  wear  velvet  shoes  and 
slippexB ;  sooh  fellows  are  more  meet  to 
danoe  the  moms-dance  than  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  preach.  I  pray  God  mend 
such  worldly  fellows;  for  else  they  be 
not  meet  to  be  preacheis." — Latimer. 

Sir  William  Bwrlowe  has  a  leroark- 
able  pawage  upoii  this  subject  in  his 
**  DUUoge  dmcrifingtheoriffmall  Ground 
cf  iktae  LrtAeran  /Imcmmw  and  many  of 
their  Abnaet;"  perhaps  the  most  sen- 
sible trsotise  wliich  was  written  on  that 
side  of  the  qaestioB,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  curious. 

'^  Among  a  thousand  freers  none  go 
better  appereledlhen  an  other.  But  now 
unto  the  other  syde,  these  that  runne 
away  from  them  unto  these  Lutherans, 
they  go,  I  say,  dysgi^sed  strangelye 
from  that  they  were  before,  in  gaye 
jagged  ootes,  and  out  and  scotched  hosen, 
Toye  syghtly  forsothe,  bnt  yet  not  verye 
semelye  ior  such  foike  as  they  were  and 
shoulde  be:  and  thys  apparell  change 
they  dajly,  from  fiuhion  to  fiishion, 
every  day  worse  then  other,  their  new- 
fimgled  foly  and  tkeyr  wanton  pryde 
never  content  nor  satisfyed. — ^I  de- 
mannded  ones  of  a  certayn  companion  of 
these  aectes  which  had  bene  of  a  strayt 
religion  before,  why  his  garmentes  were 
now  so  snmptuouse,  all  to  pounced  with 


gardes  and  jaggcs  lyke  a  ratter  of  the 
launce  knyghtes.  He  answered  to  me 
that  he  dyd  it  in  contempt  of  hypo- 
crisy. 'Why/  quoth  I,  « doth  not  God 
hate  pryde,  the  mother  of  hypocrisy,  as 
well  as  hypocrysye  it  selfe ! '  Wherto 
he  made  no  dyrect  answer  agayne:  but 
in  excusyngehys  faut  he  sayde  that  God 
pryncypally  accepted  the  mekeness  of 
the  hart,  and  inward  Christen  maners, 
which  I  beleve  were  so  inward  in  hym 
that  seldome  he  shewed  any  of  them  out- 
wardly." 

•  **  It  would  pity  a  man's  heart  to 
hear  that  I  hear  of  the  state  of  Cam- 
bridge :  what  it  is  in  Oxford  I  caunot 
tell.  There  be  few  that  study  divinity, 
but  00  many  as  of  necessity  must  funiish 
the  Colleges;  for  their  livings  be  so 
small,  and  victuals  so  dear,  that  they 
tarry  not  there,  but  go  everywhere  to 
seek  livings,  and  so  tiiey  go  about.  Now 
there  be  a  few  gentiemen,  and  they 
study  a  little  divinity.  Alas,  what  is 
that  ?  It  will  come  to  pass  that  we 
shall  have  nothing  but  a  little  English 
divinity,  that  will  bring  the  realm  into  a 
very  barbariousneas,  and  Tttter  decay  of 
learning.  It  is  not  that,  I  wis,  that  will 
keep  out  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  at 
Rome.  There  be  none  now  but  great 
men's  sons  in  Colleges,  and  their  fathei-s 
look  not  to  have  them  preachers;  so 
every  way  this  office  of  preaching  is 
puidbsd  at." — LsAimer. 
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to  the  proud,  ease  and  comfort  to  easy  men,  and  opportunities  of  ItfLrnixig 
and  leisure  to  those  of  a  higher  nature ;  but  it  held  forth  a  prospect  of 
the  most  inuninent  and  appalling  danger — fear,  insecurity,  the  prison, 
and  the  stake.  Formerly  the  monasteries  as  well  as  the  churches  had 
been  filled ;  but  for  this  reason  few  persons  were  to  be  found  who  wero 
qualified  for  orders,  at  a  time  ^  when  they  were  most  wanted,  and  the 
few  who  had  been  regularly  bred  would  not  accept  of  benefices  upon 
which  they  could  not  subsist  with  respectability.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  country  clei^  were  ao  ignorant'  that  they  could  do  little  more 
than  read ;  many  of  them  were  carpenters  and  tailors,  having  taken  to 
these  employments  because  they  could  not  subsist  upon  their  benefices, 
and  some  even  kept  ale-houses.  During  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth*s 
reign,  the  service  in  many  of  the  London  parishes  was  performed  by  the 
sextons :  and  in  very  many  vicarages,  some  of  them  in  good  provincial 
towns,  the  people  were  forced  to  provide  themselves  as  they  oould.  In 
many  places  they  found  needy  men  who,  though  they  were  worthy  of 
no  higher  station,  envied  and  hated  those  who  were  more  prosperous 
than  themselves,  and  these  persons  poisoned  their  parishioners  with 
Puritanical  doctrines  and  Puritanical  politics,  which  fiK)m  the  beginning 
were  naturally  allied.    And  because  of  the  want  of  imexceptionable 


"  The  Devil  hath  caxMed  also,  through 
this  moDBtroos  kind  of  covetonsneu, 
patroDB  to  sell  theix*  benefioes ;  yea  more, 
he  gets  htm  to  the  Univenity,  and 
caoseth  great  men  and  esquires  to  send 
their  sons  thither,  and  put  out  poor 
schoUurs  that  should  be  divines ;  for  Uieir 
parents  intend  not  that  they  should  be 
preachers,  but  that  they  may  have  a 
show  of  learning." — Latimer. 

^  The  vacancies  happened  also  to  be 
far  more  numerous  than  usual.  In  the 
fint  year  of  Elisabeth's  reign  **  the  realm 
had  been  extremely  visited  with  a  dan- 
gerous and  contagious  sickness,  which 
took  away  almost  half  the  bishops,  and 
occasioned  such  mortality  amongst  the 
rest  of  the  clergy,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  parochial  dergj  were  without  in- 
cumbents."— Heylin's  *  History  of  the 
Presbyterians,'  p.  246.  The  chroniclers 
make  no  mention  of  any  pestilence  in 
1558,  and  perhaps  that  of  1562-3  may 
be  meant. 

In  the  Pai-liament  of  1563  the  Speaker 
complained  that  owing  to  the  prevalent 
fashion  of  expenditure,  and  the  rapacity 
which  was  its  consequence,  *'  many  of 


the  schools  and  benefices  were  seized,  the 
education  of  youth  disappointed,  and  the 
succours  for  knowledge  cut  off.  For  I 
dare  aver,"  said  he,  <*the  schools  in 
England  are  fewer  than  formerly  by  an 
hundred,  and  those  which  renuun  are 
many  of  them  but  slenderly  stocked; 
and  this  is  one  resson  the  number  of 
learned  men  is  so  remarkably  diminished. 
The  universities  are  decayed,  and  great 
market  towa^  without  either  school  or 
preacher ;  for  the  poof  vicar  is  turned 
off  with  twenty  pounds,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  Church's  patrimony  is  impropriated 
and  diverted  to  foreign  use.  Thus  the 
parish  has  no  preacher,  and  thus,  for 
want  of  a  fund  for  instruction,  the 
people  are  bred  to  ignorance  and  ob- 
stinacy."—Collier's  *  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory,' p.  480. 

^  **  Sad  the  times  in  the  banning  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,"  says  Fuller,  *'  when 
the  clergy  were  commanded  to  read  the 
chapters  over  once  or  twice  by  them- 
selves, that  to  they  might  be  the  better 
enabled  to  read  them  distinctly  in  the 
congregation." — ^FuUer^s  *  Triple  Recon- 
ciler,' p.  82. 
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subjectB,  men  of  learning  but  of  tainted  opinions  fonnd  admittance  into 
the  Ghnrcb,  and  their  zeal  was  more  pemicions  than  the  torpor  of 
the  Papistical  clergy. 

Owing  therefore  to  the  indifference  or  incapacity  of  one  party  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  the  temper  of  another,  there  was  at  the  same  time  an 
increase  of  fanaticism  and  a  decay  of  general  piety :  in  some  places  no 
care  was  taken  to  instmct  the  people,  in  others  opinions  the  most  hostile 
to  established  institutions  were  sedulously  and  perseveringly  inculcated. 
And  though  from  a  sense  of  duty  in  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  from 
motives  of  sound  policy,  the  best  and  wisest  men  were  selected  for  the 
highest  offices  of  the  Church,  even  the  transcendent  talents  called  forth 
in  its  defence  could  not  counteract  the  destructive  principles  which  were 
at  work.  Political  circumstances  brought  those  principles  into  full  play. 
Their  tendency  from  the  first  had  not  been  mistaken ;  indeed  it  had 
scarcely  been  disguised.  They  produced  in  their  progress  rebellion  and 
Decide ;  and  if  the  schismatics  who  cordially  co-operated  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  altar  and  the  throne,  had  not  turned  their  malignant 
passions  against  each  other  as  soon  as  the  business  of  destruction  was 
done,  they  would  have  established  among  us  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of 
the  lowest  and  most  loathsome  kind,  the  only  thing  wanting  to  complete 
the  punishment  and  the  degradation  of  this  guilty  and  miserable  nation. 

When  these  disturbances  began,  time  had  so  far  remedied  the  ill 
consequences  attendant  upon  the  Beformation,  that  though  the  evil 
resulting  from  the  poverty  of  the  inferior  clergy  and  from  their  diminished 
numbers  had  not  been  remedied,  a  generation  of  clergymen  had  grown 
tip,  not  inferior  as  a  body  to  those  of  any  age  or  country,  in  learning,  in 
abUity,  or  in  worth.  ^    Their  sincerity  was  put  to  the  proof,  and  it 

1  **  Let  me  say,**   sajrs  Moasom,   in  So  that  with  them  the  best  preachers 

his   'Apology  on   the    Behalf  of  the  were  such  as  could  not  read,  and  the 

Seqaestered  Clergy ' — **  and  'tis  beyond  ablest  diyines  such  as  oonld  not  write, 

dmy    man's   gainsaying — the    leamedst  In  all  their  preachments  they  so  highly 

clergy  that  ever  England  had  was  that  pretended  to  the  Spirit,  that  they  could 

sequestered;  their  works  do  witness  it  hardly  so  much  as  spell  the  letter.     To 

to  the  whole  world.    And  as  for  their  be  blind  was  with  them   the  proper 

godliness,  if  the  tree  may  be  known  by  qualification  of  a  spiritual  guide ;  and  to 

its  fruits,  these  here  pleaded  for  have  be  book-learoed,  as  they  called  i^  and  to 

giren  testimony  beyond  ezoeptiott."  be  irreligious,  were  almost  terms  oon- 

Tliere  were  men  of  great  piety  and  vertible.    None  were  thought  fit  for  the 

great  learning  among  the  Puritan  dergy  ministry  but  tradesmen  and  mechanics, 

also.     But  it  is  not  less  certain  that  in  because  none  else  were  allowed  to  have 

the  necessary  consequences  of  such  a  the  Spirit.    Those  only  were  accounted 

revolution,  some  of  the  men  who  rose  like  St.  Paul  who  could  work  with  their 

into  notice  and  power  were  such  as  are  hands,  and,  in  a  literal  sense  drive  the 

thus,  with  his  wonted  felicity,  described  nail  home,  and  be  able  to  make  a  potpit 

by  South : —  before  they  preached  in  it,"— South's 

**  Amongst  those  of  the  late  reforming  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  449. 
age,  all  learning  was  utterly  cried  down. 
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appears  that  Ml  two-thirds  of  them  were  ejected  for  fidelity  to  their 
king  and  their  holy  office.  ^  Revolutions  call  forth  heroic  Tirtoe  at  the 
heginning,  but  their  progress  tends  to  destroy  all  virtue,  for  they  dislocate 
the  foundations  of  morality.  Beformed  religion  had  not  yet  taken  root 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  the  lower  classes  were  for  the  most  part  as 
ignorant  of  the  essentials  of  religion  as  they  had  been  in  the  days  of 
Popery,  and  they  had  none  of  that  attachment  to  its  forms  in  which 
the  strength  of  Popery  consists.  Opinions  were  now  perilously  shaken 
and  unsettled.  During  the  anarchy  that  ensued,  new  sects  sprang  up 
like  weeds  in  a  neglected  garden.  Many  were  driven  mad  by  fanaticism, 
a  disease  which  always  rages  in  disordered  times.  Others  were  shocked 
at  beholding  how  religion  was  made  a  cloak  for  ambition  and  villany  of 
every  kind,  and  being  deprived  of  their  old  teadiers,  and  properly  dis- 
gusted with  the  new,  they  fell  into  a  state  of  doubt,  and  from  doubt 
into  unbeUefL  A  generation  grew  up  under  a  system  which  had  as  far 
as  possible  deprived  holinesB  of  all  its  beauty ;  the  yoke  was  too  heavy, 
too  galling,  too  ignominious  to  be  borne  :  and  when  the  restoration  put 
an  end  to  the  dominion'  of  knaves  and  fanatics,  it  was  soon  perceived 


>  "Id  these  timea,"  Boyi  Lilley, 
**many  worthy  ministers  lost  their  liv- 
ings, or  bene^ces,  for  not  complying 
-vrith  the  Directory.  Had  yoa  seen  (O 
noble  Esquire)  what  pitiful  idiots  were 
preferred  into  sequestered  churuh-bene- 
^ces,  you  would  have  been  grieved  in 
your  soul ;  but  when  they  came  before 
the  dasses  of  divines,  could  those  simple- 
tons but  only  say  they  were  converted 
by  hearing  such  a  sermon  of  that  godly 
man  Hugh  Peters,  Stephen  Marshall,  or 
any  of  that  gang,  they  were  presently 
admitted/'— <  History  of  his  own  Life,' 
quoted  in  Mr.  Gifford's  notes  to  Ben 
Jonson. 

*«  The  rector  of  Fittleworth,  in  Sussex, 
was  dispossessed  of  his  living  for  Sabbath- 
breaking;  the  fact  which  was  proved 
against  him  being,  that  as  he  was  step* 
ping  over  a  stile  oie  Sunday,  the  button 
of  bis  breeches  came  off,  and  he  got  a 
tailor  in  the  neighbourhood  presently 
to  sew  it  on  again." — Walker's  'Suffer^ 
ings  of  the  Clergy,'  pai-t  ii.  p.  275. 

•  The  conduct  of  the  Puritanioal  clergy 
during  their  reign  is  thus  admirably 
described  in  a  fragment  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Milton,  and  bearing 
strong  marks  of  his  style  :  "  If  the  State 
were  in  this  plight,  religion  was  not  in 


much  better ;  to  reform  which,  a  certain 
number  of  divines  were  called,  neither 
chosen  by  any  rule  or  custom  ecclesiasti- 
cal, nor  eminent  for  either  piety  or 
knowledge  above  others  left  out ;  only 
as  each  member  of  Parliament  in  his 
private  fancy  thought  fit,  so  elected  one 
by  one.  The  most  part  of  them  were 
such  as  had  preached  and  cried  down, 
with  great  show  of  zeal,  the  avarice  of 
bishops,  and  pluralities ;  that  one  cure 
of  souls  was  a  full  employment  for  one 
spiritual  pastor,  how  able  soever,  if  not 
a  charge  rather  above  human  strength. 
Yet  these  conscientious  men  (before  any 
part  of  the  work  was  done  for  which 
they  came  t(^ether,  and  that  on  the 
public  salary)  wanted  not  boldness,  to 
the  ignominy  and  scandal  of  their  pastor- 
like profession,  and  especially  of  their 
boasted  reformation,  to  seize  into  their 
hands,  or  not  unwillingly  to  accept 
(besides  one,  sometimes  two  or  more  of 
the  best  livings)  collegiate  masterships 
in  the  universities,  rich  lectures  in  tlie 
dty,  setting  sail  to  all  winds  that  might 
blow  gain  into  their  covetous  bosoms: 
by  which  means  these  great  rebukeni  of 
non-residence,  amongst  so  many  distant 
cures,  were  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  so 
quickly  pluralistsand  noa*residentsthem« 
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thai  the  effect  of  sach  systems  is  to  render  religion  odious  by  making 
piety  suspected,  and  to  prepare  a  people  for  licentiousness  and  atheism. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  the  restoration  of  the  Church  were 
in  some  respects  similar  to  those  which  had  existed  at  the  time  of  its 
establishment  under  Elizabeth,  and  in  some  respects  more  unfayourable. 
A  generation  had  elapsed  during  which  no  men  had  been  educated  for 
the  priesthood  except  upon  sectarian  principles.  The  greater  number  of 
the  sequestered  clergy  had  been  cut  off,  many  of  them  by  the  natural 
course  of  years ;  many  by  ill-usage  and  confinement  in  prisons  or  in  the 
hulks.  These  ministers  had  been  content  to  suffer  for  conscience  sake ; 
but  when  those  who  had  supplanted  them  were  called  upon  to  conform 
to  the  liturgy  which  they  had  proscribed,  or  to  give  up  their  benefices, 
a  large '  majority  preferred  the  easier  alternative.    In  so  doing,  many, 


selves,  to  a  fearfal  condeoan&tSoti  doubt- 
leM  by  their  own  mouths.  And  yet  the 
main  doctrine  for  which  they  took  such 
pay,  and  insisted  upon  with  more  vehe^ 
mence  than  gospel,  was  bat  to  tell  ns  in 
effect,  that  their  doctrine  was  worth 
nothing,  and  the  spiritual  power  of  their 
ministiy  less  arailable  than  bodily  com- 
pulsion ;  persuading  the  magistrate  to 
use  it,  as  a  stronger  means  to  subdue 
and  bring  in  conscience  than  evangelical 
persuasion;  distrusting  the  virtue  of 
their  own  spiritual  weapons,  which 
were  given  them,  if  they  be  rightly 
called,  with  full  warrant  of  sufficiency 
to  pull  down  all  thoughts  and  imagina- 
tions that  exalt  themselves  against  God. 
But  while  they  taught  compulsion 
without  convincement,  which  not  long 
befbie  they  complained  of,  as  executed 
nnchristiimly,  against  themselves,  their 
intents  are  clear  to  have  been  no  better 
than  anti-Christian ;  setting  up  a  spiritual 
tyranny  by  a  secular  power,  to  the 
advancing  of  their  own  authority  above 
the  magistrate  whom  they  would  have 
made  their  executioner  to  punish  church 
delinquencies,  whereof  dril  laws  have 
no  cognizance. 

*'  And  well  did  their  disciples  mani- 
fest themselves  to  be  no  better  principled 
than  their  teachers,  trusted  with  com- 
mitteeships and  other  gainful  offices, 
upon  their  commendations  for  zealous 
(and  as  they  sticked  not  to  term  them) 
godly  men,  but  executing  their  places 
like  children  of  the  deril,  unfaithfully, 


unjustly,  unmercifully,  and,  whei-e  not 
corruptly,  stupidly;  so  that,  between 
them  the  teachers,  and  these  the  disci- 
ples, there  hath  not  been  a  more  igno- 
minious and  mortal  wound  to  faith,  to 
piety,  to  the  work  of  reformation,  nor 
more  cause  of  blaspheming  given  to  the 
enemies  of  God  and  truth,  since  the 
first  preaching  of  reformation.  The 
people,  therefore,  looking  one  while  on 
the  statists,  whom  they  beheld  without 
constancy  or  firmness,  labouring  doubt- 
fully beneath  the  weight  of  their  own 
too  high  undertakings,  busiest  in  petty 
things,  trifling  in  the  main,  deluded  and 
quite  alienated,  expressed  divers  ways 
Uieir  disaffection,  some  despising  whom 
before  they  honoured,  somd  desei-ting, 
some  inveighing,  some  conspiring  against 
them.  Then  looking  on  the  Church- 
men, whom  they  saw  under  subtile 
hypocrisy,  to  have  preached  their  own 
follies  most  of  them,  not  the  Gospel ; 
time-servers,  onretous,  illiterate  perse- 
cutors, not  lovers  of  the  ti-uth ;  like  in 
most  things  whereof  they  accused  their 
predecessors:  looking  on  all  this,  the 
people,  which  had  been  kept  waiin  awhile 
with  the  counterfeit  zeal  of  their  pulpits, 
after  a  false  heat,  became  more  cold  and 
obdurate  than  before,  some  turning  to 
lewdness,  some  to  fiat  atheism,  put  be- 
side their  old  religion,  and  foully  scan- 
dalized in  what  they  eipected  should 
be  new." — •  Harleian  Miscellany,*  8vo. 
edition,  vol.  v.  p.  39. 
^  The  number  of  nonconformists  who 
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beyond  all  donbt,  did  well  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  and  chose  con* 
scientiooaly  the  better  part ;  but  there  must  certainly  have  been  many 
who  sacrificed  their  scruples  to  their  convenience,  ^  and  more  who  had 


were  expelled  in  oonseqaence  of  the  act 
of  unifomiity  is  stated  at  two  thousand : 
that  of  the  seqaestered  clergy  was 
between  six  and  seven  thousand,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Oanden  in  his  *  Petitionary 
Remonstrsnoe  to  the  Protector :'  so  in- 
correct are  the  assertions  of  Messrs. 
Bogue  and  Bennet  in  their  *  History  of 
the  Dissenters/  that  *'tlie  episcopal 
clergy  very  generally  conformed  to  the 
new  establishment"  (vol.  i.  p.  87); 
and  that  **  ecclesiastical  history  fur^ 
nishes  no  soch  instance  of  a  noble  army 
of  confessors  at  one  time"  (ditto,  p.  99) 
as  that  of  the  two  thousand  nonoonfonn- 
ine  ministers. 

»  •*  Let  me,"  says  South,  "utter  a 
^reat,  but  sad  truth — a  truth  not  so  fit 
to  be  spoke  as  to  be  sighed  out  by  every 
true  son  and  lover  of  the  Church,  viz. 
that  the  wounds  which  the  Chuix^  of 
England  now  bleeds  by,  she  received  in 
the  house  of  her  friends  (if  they  may  be 
called  so),  viz.  her  treacherous  under- 
mining niends,  and  that  most  of  the 
nonconformity  to  her,  and  separation 
from  her,  together  witii  a  contempt  of 
her  excellent  constitutions,  have  pro- 
ceeded from  nothing  more  than  from 
the  false,  partial,  half-oonlbrmity  of  too 
many  of  her  ministers.  The  surplice 
sometimes  worn,  and  oflener  laid  aside ; 
the  litany  so  read  and  mangled  in  the 
i-eading,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  it; 
the  divine  service  so  curtailed,  as  if  the 
people  were  to  have  but  the  tenths  of  it 
from  the  priest,  for  the  tenths  he  had 
received  from  them.  The  clerical  habit 
neglected  by  such  in  orders  as  frequently 
travel  the  road  clothed  like  farmers  or 
graziers,  to  the  unspeakable  shame  and 
scandal  of  their  profession  ;  the  Holy 
Sacrament  indecently  and  slovenly  ad- 
ministered ;  the  furniture  of  the  altar 
abused  and  embezzled ;  and  the  Table  of 
the  Lord  profimed.  These,  and  the  like 
vile  passages,  have  made  some  schis- 
matics, and  confirmed  others;  and,  in 
a  word,  have  made  so  many  noncon- 


formists to  the  Church  by  their  con- 
forming to  their  minister. 

^  It  was  an  observation  and  saying  of 
a  judicious  prelate,  that  of  all  the  sorts 
of  enemies  which  our  Church  had,  there 
was  none  so  deadly,  so  pernicious,  and 
likely  to  prove  so  fatal  to  it,  as  the  con- 
forming Puritan.  It  was  a  great  truth, 
and  not  many  years  after  ratified  by 
direful  experience.  For  if  you  would 
have  the  conforming  Puritan  described 
to  you,  as  to  what  he  is — 

"  He  is  one  who  lives  by  the  altar, 
and  turns  his  back  upon  it;  one  who 
catches  at  the  preferments  of  the  Church, 
but  hates  the  discipline  and  orders  of  it ; 
one  who  practises  conformity  as  Papists 
take  oaths  and  tests,  that  is,  with  an 
inward  abhorrence  of  what  he  does  for 
the  present,  and  a  resolution  to  act  quite 
contrary  when  occasion  serves;  one 
who,  during  his  conformity,  will  be  sure 
to  be  known  by  such  a  distinguishing 
badge,  as  shall  point  him  out  to,  and 
secure  his  ci-edit  with,  the  dissenting 
brotherhood;  one  who  still  declines 
reading  the  church-service  himself, 
leaving  that  work  to  curates,  or  readers, 
thereby  to  keep  up  a  profitable  interest 
with  Uiriving  seditious  tradesmen,  and 
groaning,  ignorant,  but  rich  widows; 
one  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  conformity, 
thinks  of  a  turn  of  state,  which  may 
draw  on  one  in  the  Church  too;  ami 
accordingly  is  very  careful  to  behave 
himself  so  as  not  to  overshoot  his  game, 
but  to  stand  right  and  fair  in  case  a 
wished-for  change  should  bring  fanati- 
cism again  mto  fashion;  which  it  is 
more  than  possible  that  he  secretly 
desires,  and  does  the  utmost  he  can  to 
promote  and  bring  about. 

*<  These,  and  the  like,  are  the  princi- 
ples which  act  and  govern  the  conform- 
ing Puritan  ;  who,  in  a  word,  is  nothing 
else  but  ambition,  avarice,  and  hypo^i 
crisy,  serving  all  the  interests  of  schism 
and  faction  in  the  Church's  livery.  And 
therefore  if  there  be  any  one  who  has 
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DO  teraples  to  eacrifioe,  because  they  had  brought  with  them  to  their 
holy  office  litde  intellect  and  lees  feeling.  Some  of  the  ejected  ministerB 
were  men  of  miqnestionable  piety  and  gignal  talents:  all  had  given 
proof  of  their  sincerity.  Wherever  therefore  the  priest  was  ejected, 
part  at  least  of  his  flock  regretted  him,  and  a  disposition  by  no  means 
favourable  to  his  successor  must  have  existed ;  and  where  men  of  little 
ability  and  little  principle  retained  their  benefices,  they  must  have  been 
despised.  Thus  the  influence  of  the  clergy  which  had  been  woefully 
shaken  during  the  long  struggle,  received  another  shock.  The  clergy 
themselves  did  not  manifest  in  their  prosperity  the  same  equal  mind 
with  which  they  had  endured  their  averse  fortune.  They  were  more 
desirous  of  retaliating  upon  their  old  persecutors  than  of  conciliating 
them.  Forgiveness  of  injuries  indeed  is  the  last  lesson  which  men 
learn  in  the  school  of  suffering :  but  he  must  know  little  of  the  history 
and  the  spirit  of  those  times  who  should  imagine  that  any  conciliatory 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  Church  could  have  produced  uniformity  in 
a  land  where  old  opinions  had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  seeds 
of  schism  had  been  scattered  everywhere. 

It  is  easier  to  justify  the  heads  of  the  restored  clergy  upon  this  point 
than  to  excuse  them  for  appropriating  to  themselves  the  wealth  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  long-protracted  falamities  of  the  nation,  was 
placed  at  their  disposal.  The  leases  of  the  church  lands  had  almost  all 
fallen  in ;  there  had  been  no  renewal  for  twenty  years,  and  the  fines 
which  were  now  raised  amounted  to  about  a  million  and  a  half.     Some 

the  front  to  own  himself  a  minister  cf  a  reproach  npon  the  purest  and  best 

our  Chnrd),  to  whom  the  foregoing  constituted    diurch    in    the    Christian 

character  may  be  justly  applied    (as  I  world :  it  is  I  who,  by  slighting  and 

fear  there  are  too  many),  howsoever  such  slumbering  over  her  holy  service  and 

an  one  maj  for  some  time  soothe  up  and  sacraments,  have  scandalized  and  cast  a 

flatter  himself  in  his  detestable  diaimn-  stumbling-block   before  all  the  neigh- 

iation ;  yet  when  he  shall  hear  of  such  bourhood,  to  the  great  danger  of  their 

and  aach  of  his  neighbours,  his  parish-  souls ;  I  who  have  been  the  occasion  ot* 

ionert,  or  acquaintance,  gone  over  from  this  man's  faction,  that  man's  Quaker- 

the  Chnrch  to  conventicles,  of  several  ism,  and  another's  Popery ;  and  thereby, 

turned  Quakers,  and  of  others  fallen  off  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  contributed 

to  Popery ;  and  lastly,  when  the  noise  to  those  dismal  convulsions  which  have 

of  thoee  national  dangers  and  disturb-  so  terribly  shook   and  weakened  both 

anoes,  which  are  every  day  threatening  Church  and  State.     Let  such  a  mocker 

us,  sLdl  ring  about  his  ears,  let  him  of  God  and  man,  I  say,  take  his  share  of 

then  lay  hishand  upon  his  false  heart,  all  this  horrid  guilt;  for  both  heaven 

and   with  all    seriousness    of   remorse  and  earth  will  lay  it  at  his  door,  as  the 

accusing  himself  to  God  and  his  own  general  result  of  his  actions :  it  is  all 

conscience,  say,  I  am  the  person  who,  absolutely  his  own,  and  will  stick  &ster 

by  my  conforming  by  halves,  and  by  my  and  closer  to  him,  than  to  be  thrown  off, 

treacnerous  prevaricating  with  the  duties  and  laid  aside  by  him,  as  easily  as  his 

of  my  profession,  so  sacredly  promised  surplice."— VoL  v.  p.  486. 
and  so  solemnly  sworn  to,  have  brought 
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of  this  money  was  expended  in  repairing,  as  £Eir  as  was  reparable,  that 
havoc  in  churches  and  cathedrals  which  the  fanatics  had  made  cbiring 
their  abominable  reign  ;  some  also  was  disposed  of  in  ransoming  English 
slaves  from  the  Barbary  pirates ;  but  the  greater  part  went  to  enri^ 
individuals  and  build  up  families,  instead  of  being  employed  as  it  ou^t 
to  have  been  in  improving  tiie  condition  of  the  inferior  clergy.  Qasen 
Anne  applied  the  tenths  and  first-fruits^  to  this  most  desirable  object; 
but  the  effect  of  her  augmentation  was  slow  and  imperceptible ;  they 
continued  in  a  state  of  degrading  poverty,  and  that  poverty  was  another 
cause  of  the  declining  influence  of  the  Church,  and  the  incrsawig 
irreUgion  of  the  people. 

A  farther  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  relaxation,  or  rather  the 
total  decay,  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  the  Romish  days  it 
had  been  grossly  abused;  and  latterly  also  it  had  been  brought 
into  general  abhorrence  and  contempt,  by  the  lyrannical  measures 
of  Laud'  on  one  side,  and  the  absurd  rigour  of  Puritanism  on  the 
other.  The  clergy  had  lost  that  authority  which  may  always  com- 
mand at  least  the  appearance  of  respect ;  and  they  had  lost  that  respect 
also  by  which  the  place  of  authority  may  sometimes  so  much  more 
worthily  be  supplied.  For  the  loss  oif  power  they  were  not  censurable ; 
but  if  diey  possessed  little  of  that  influence  which  the  minister  who  dili- 
gently and  conscientiously  discharges  his  duty  will  certainly  acquire,  it 
is  manifest  that,  as  a  body,  they  must  have  been  culpably  remiss. 
From  the  Restoration  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  the 
English  Church  could  boast  of  some  of  its  brightest  oniaments  and 
ablest  defenders ;  men  who  have  neither  been  surpassed  in  piety,  nor  in 
erudition,  nor  jn  industry,  nor  in  eloquence,  nor  in  strength  and  subtlety 
of  mind :  and  when  the  design  for  re-establishing  Popery  in  these  king- 
doms was  systenuktically  pursued,  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  that 
calm  and  steady  resistance  by  which  our  liberties,  civil  as  well  as  reli- 
gious, were  preserved.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy  zeal  was 
wanting.  The  nscellent  Leighton  spoke  of  the  Church  as  a  fair  carcass 
without  a  spirit :  in  doctrine,  in  worship,  and  in  the  main  part  of  its 
government,  he  thought  it  the  best  constituted  in  the  w;orld,  but  one  of 

1  Charles  II.  disposed  of  these  funds  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for  after  that  !*' 
chiefly  among  his  mistresses  and    his        '  Something  is  said  in  the  *  Quarterly 

natuxal  children.    Queen  Maryintendect  Review '  (  vol.  xvi.  pp.  518, 519),  of  the 

to  apply  them  (as  was  afterwards  done  temper  with   which  it  behoves  us  to 

hy  her  sister)  to  the  augmentation  of  regard  this  part  of  our  history.    But 

small  lirines:  Burnet,  after  her  death,  there  are  writers  at  this  day  who  seem 

represented  this  to  William,  and  the  to  think,   in   the  words  of  the  prose 

measure    was    strongly    approved    by  Hudibras,  that  '*  Pillories  are  more  cruel 

Somers  and  Halifax  ;   but  Sunderland  than  scafTolds,  or  perhaps  Prynne's  ears 

obtained  an  assignment  of  2000/.  a-year  were  larger  than  my  Lord  of  Cantei** 

upon  two  dioceses  for  two  lives,  '*so  bury^s  head." 
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the  mo9t  ooimpt  in  its  administratioii.  And  Burnet  obeeryes,  thai  in 
his  time  our  clergy  had  less  authority,  and  were  under  more  cootempt^ 
than  those  of  auy  other  diurch  in  Europe ;  for  they  were  much  the 
most  renoBA  in  their  labours,  and  the  kast  seveie  in  their  lives.  It 
was  not  that  their  lives  were  scandaloiis ;  he  entirely  acquitted  them  of 
any  such  imputation  ;  Imt  they  were  not  exemplary  as  it  became  them 
to  be ;  and  in  the  sineeirty  and  grief  of  a  pious  and  reflecting  mind  he 
pronounced  that  they  would  never  regain  the  inflnenoe  which  they  had 
lost,  till  they  lived  better  and  laboured  more. 

Unfavourable  as  this  faithful  representation  is,  the  constitution  of  our 
Church,  tended  naturally  to  produce  such  ministers.  Under  the  Be- 
formed,  as  well  as  xmder  the  Bomish  establishment,  the  clerical  profes- 
sion offered  an  easy  and  honourable  provision  for  the  younger  sons  of  the 
gentry;  but  the  Church  of  Borne  had  {provided  stations  for  them, 
where,  if  they  were  not  qualified  for  active  service,  their  sins  of  omis- 
sion would  be  of  a  very  venial  kind.  The  monasteries  had  always  a 
large  proportion  of  such  persons :  they  went  through  the  ceremonies  of 
their  respective  rules,  which,  in  spite  of  repeated  reformations  (as  they 
are  called),  always  in  no  long  time  relaxed  into  a  comfortable  sort  of 
collegiate  system :  their  lack  of  ability  or  learning  brought  no  disgrace 
to  themselves,  for  they  were  not  in  a  situation  where  either  was 
required ;  and  their  inefficiency  was  not  injurious  to  the  great  establish- 
ment, of  which,  though  an  inert^  they  were  in  nowise  an  inconvenient 
part.  But  when  such  persons,  instead  of  entering  the  convents  which 
their  ancestors  had  endowed,  were  settled  upon  family  livings  as  paro- 
chial clergy,  then  indeed  serious  evil  was  done  to  the  character  of  the 
Church,  and  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  nation :  their  want  of  apti- 
tude or  inclination  for  the  important  office  into  which  they  had  been 
thrust  then  became  a  fearful  thing  for  themselves,  and  a  misenible 
calamity  for  the  people  committed  to  their  charge. 

Even  when  the  motives  for  entering  the  Church  were  not  thus 
palpably  gross,  the  choice  was  fieir  more  frequently  made  from  motives 
of  convenience  and  worldly  circumstances  than  from  a  deliberate  and 
conscientious  determination  of  the  will  and  the  judgment.  Where  there 
was  influence  in  an  endowed  school,  or  a  fair  prospect  of  promotion  at 
collie,  boys  were  destined  for  holy  orders  with  little  reference  to  their 
talents  or  their  disposition ;  sometimes,  indeed,  notoriously,  because 
they  were  thought  unfit  for  anything  else.  And  when  no  unfitness 
existed,  the  destination  was  usually  regarded  with  ominous  indifference, 
as  if  it  might  be  entered  upon  with  as  little  forethought  and  feeling  as  a 
secular  profession  or  a  branch  of  trade ;  as  if  all  the  heart,  and  all  the 
soul,  and  all  the  strength  of  man  were  not  required  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  its  duties,  and  a  minister  of  the  Ckwpel  were  responsible  for 
nothing  more  than  what  the  Bubric  enjoins. 
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The  inevitable  lack  of  zeal  in  a  churoh  thus  ooostitated  was  not  snp- 
plied,  as  in  Roman  Catholic  oonntries,  by  the  frequent  introduction  of 
men*  in  mature  or  declining  life,  in  whom  disappointment,  wrongs, 
aufferingiB,  and  bereavements,  the  visitation  of  God  and  the  grace  of  God, 
have  produced  the  most  beneficial  of  all  changes.  By  such  men  the 
influence  of  Rome  has  been  upheld  in  Europe,  and  its  doctrines  extended 
among  savage  tribes  and  in  idolatrous  kingdoms,  from  Paraguay  to 
Japan ;  but  the  English  establishment  had  provided  no  room  for  them, 
and  it  admitted  of  no  supernumeraries.  While  there  was  so  little  zeal 
in  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  many  causes  combined  to  render  the 
want  of  zeal  more  and  more  injurious.  The  population  had  doubled 
aince  the  settlement  of  the  Church  under  Elizabeth ;  yet  no  provision 
had  been  made  for  increasing  proportionately  the  means  of  moral  and 
religions  instruction,  which  at  the  beginning  had  been  insufficient  The 
growth  of  trade  drew  men  together  into  towns  and  cities ;  a  change  in 
flodety  which,  however  necessary  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race, 
however  essential  to  the  advancement  of  manufactures  and  knowledge, 
national  wealth  and  national  power,  the  arts,  and  the  comforts,  and  the 
refinements  of  life,  is  assuredly,  in  its  immediate  effects,  injurious  to 
general  morals.  As  soon  as  the  frenzy  fever  of  faction  had  spent  itself^ 
the  nation  had  revolted  against  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  Puritanism,  and 
its  unmerciful  forms.'  Unhappily,  while  it  was  in  this  temper,  a 
fashion  of  speculative  impiety  was  imported  from  France,  where  it  had 
originated  in  a  corrupt  church,  and  in  a  literature  more  infamously 
licentious  than  that  of  any  other  country.  England  was  but  in  too  apt 
a  state  for  receiving  the  (oison.  Some  of  the  leading  Commonwealths- 
men  had  been  infidels,  and  hated  the  c!ei^  of  every  denomination  with 
a  bitterness  which,  if  the  age  had  been  ripe  for  it,  would  have  produced 
an  anti-Christian  persecution;  for  infidelity  has  shown  itself  in  its 
triumph  to  be  not  less  intolerant  than  superstition.    It  was  in  this 

1  Upon  thii  mbject,  see  the  *  Quarterly  daji  than  lunal."    John  Howe's  method 

Review/  vol.  zy.  pp.  228,  229.  of  oondocting  these  public  iasts,  which 

«  "  I  remember,"  sajrs  Bamet,  "  in  were  frequent  in  those  miserable  days, 

one  fitftKlay  there  were  six    sennons  was    as    follows: — ^He  began    at  nine 

preached  without  intermisaion.    I  was  o'clock  with  a  prayer  of  a  quarter  of 

there  myself,  and  not  a  little  weary  of  an  hour,  read  and  expounded  Scripture 

80  tedious  a   service."    This,    indeed,  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 

was  in  Scotland,  but  the  service  was  not  prayed  an  hour,  preached  another  hour, 

kes    ti'emendous    in    England.    Philip  then  prayed  half  an  hour :  the  people 

Henry  used,  on  such  occasions,  to  begin  then  sung  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 

at  nine  o'clock,  and  never  stir  out  of  hour,  during  which  he  retired  and  took 

the  pulpit  till  about  four  in  the  after-  a  little  refreshment;  he  then  went  into 

noon,  "spending  all  that  time  in  praying  the  pulpit  again,  prayed  an  hour  more, 

and  expounding,  and  stndng  and  preach-  preached  another  hour,  and  then,  with 

mgt  to  the  admiration  of  all  that  heard  a  prayer  of  half  an  hour,  concluded  the 

him,  who  were  generally  more  on  such  sei'vice. 
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school  that  some  of  the  leading  statesmen,  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign, 
bad  been  trained ;  and  the  progress  of  the  evil  was  accelerated,  uninten- 
tionally indeed,  bat  not  less  effectually,  by  a  philosophy*  of  home- 
growth,  the  shallowest  that  ever  imposed  upon  the  human  understanding. 
The  schools  of  dissent  also  soon  became  schools  of  unbelief :  this  dispo- 
sition is  the  natural  consequence  of  those  systems  which  call  upon  every 
man  to  form  his  own  judgment  upon  points  of  faith,  without  respect  to 
the  authority  of  other  ages  or  of  wiser  minds,  without  reference  to  his 
own  ignorance  or  his  own  incapacity;  which  leave  humility  out  of  the 
essentials  of  the  Christian  character,  and  when  they  pretend  to  erect 
their  superstructure  of  rational  belief,  build  upon  the  shifting  sands  of 
vanity  and  self-oonceit. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  Protestants  in  France,  following  too  &ith- 
fully  the  disgraceful  example  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  had  passed  through 
unbelief  to  Popery,  the  easy  course  which  infidels  will  alwa3rs  take  when 
it  may  suit  their  interest.  Our  Church  was  shaken  to  the  foundation 
by  the  same  cause :  it  was  built  upon  a  rock ;  but  had  the  fiibric  fallen, 
the  constitution  would  not  long  have  remained  standing.  A  sense  of 
the  danger  £rom  which  we  had  escaped,  and  of  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  its  recurrence,  animated  our  clergy  against  the  Romanists,  and 
they  exerted  themselves  to  expose  the  errors  and  the  evils  of  the 
Romish  superstition.  This  they  victoriously  effected  ;  but  another,  and 
not  less  essential  duty,  was  as  much  neglected  as  ever,  the  duty  of 
imbuing  the  people,  from  their  youth  up,  with  the  principles  of  that 
purer  faith  which  had  been  obtained  for  them  at  such  cost,  and  pre- 
served for  them,  through  such  afQictions,  with  such  difficulty,  and  from 
such  peril.  In  reality,  though  the  temporal  advantages  of  Christianity 
ej:tended  to  all  classes,  the  great  majority  of  the  populace  knew  nothing 
more  of  religion  than  its  forms.  They  had  been  Papists  formerly,  and 
now  they  were  Protestants,  but  they  had  never  been  Christians.  The 
Re£ormati6n  had  taken  away  the  ceremonies  to  which  they  were 
attached,'  and  substituted  notUng  in  their  stead.  There  was  the  Bible, 
indeed,  but  to  the  great  body  of  the  labouring  people  the  Bible  was, 
even  in  the  letter,  a  sealed  book.  For  that  system  of  general  education 
which  the  fathers  of  the  English  Church  desired,  and  which  saintly 
King  Edward  designed,  had  never  been  provided. 

Nevertheless,  the  Reformation,  though  thus  injurious  in  some  respects, 
and  imperfect  in  others,  had  proved,  in  its  general  consequences,  the 
greatest  of  all  national  blessings.  It  had  set  the  intellect  of  the  nation 
frea  It  had  delivered  us  from  spiritual  bondage.  It  rid  the  land  of 
the  gross  idolatry  and  abominable  impostures  of  the  Romish  Church, 

1  See  the  Lay  Sermons  of  Mr.  Cole-    labject    is    treated  with    oonemnmatt 
ridge,  and  particalarly  the  last  note  to    knowledge  and  oonsumznate  ability* 
the  'Statennan's  Manual,'  vhere  this 
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and  of  tbon  practioeB  by  which  natural  piety  is  debased,  and  natiaoal 
morals  are  degraded.  It  saved  us  iiom  that  infamous  casuistry  of  the 
confesaionalf  the  end  of  which  is  to  corrupt  the  conscience,  and  destroy 
the  broad  distinction  between  hght  and  wrong.  Ali  that  was  fi&lse,  all 
that  was  burdensome,  all  that  was  absurd,  had  been  swept  away  like 
chaff  before  the  wind.  Whatever  was  retained  would  bear  the  light,  for 
it  was  that  pose  faith  which  elevates  the  understanding  and  purifies  the 
heart;  which  strengthens  the  weakness  of  our  nature ;  which,  instead  of 
prescribing  a  system  of  self-tonnenting,  like  that  of  the  Indian  Yognees, 
heightens  all  our  enjoyments,  and  is  itaelf  the  source  of  the  highest 
enjoyment  to  which  we  can  attain  in  this  imperfect  state,  while  it  pre- 
pares us  for  our  prepress  in  eternity. 

The  full  efifects  of  this  blessed  Reformation  were  felt  in  those  ranks 
where  its  full  advantages  w^re  enjoyed.  The  Church  of  England,  since 
its  separation  from  Home,  had  never  been  without  servants  who  were 
burning  and  shining  li^ts ;  not  for  their  own  generations  only,  bat  for 
ages  which  are  yet  to  come:  the  wisest  and  the  most  learned  may 
derive  instruction  firom  their  admirable  works,  and  find  in  them  a  satis- 
faction and  a  delight  by  which  they  may  estimate  their  own  progress  in 
Avisdom.  Among  the  laity,  also,  the  innate  sense  of  piety,  wherever  it 
had  been  fostered  by  those  happy  circumstanoes  which  are  favourable  to 
its  development  and  growth,  received  a  right  direction.  No  idols  and 
phantoms  were  interposed  between  man  and  his  Redeemer ;  no  practices 
were  enjoined  as  substitutes  for  good  works  or  compensations  for  evil ; 
no  assent  was  demanded  to  propositions  whidi  contradict  the  senses  and 
insult  the  understanding.  Herein  we  differ  from  the  Romamsts.  Nor 
are  the  advantages  inconsiderable  which  we  enjoy  over  our  Protestant 
brethren  who  walk  in  the  by-paths  of  eeotarianisEiL  It  has  been  in 
the  error  of  attributing  an  undue  importance  to  some  particular  point, 
that  sects  have  generally  originated :  they  oosiemplate  a  part  instead  of 
the  whole :  they  split  the  rays  of  truth,  and  see  only  one  of  the  pris- 
matic colours,  while  tfaemembera  of  the  national  churdi  live  in  the  light 

The  evil  was,  that,  among  the  educated  claases,  too  little  care  was 
taken  to  imbue  them  early  with  this  better  faith,  and  too  little  exertion 
iised  for  awakening  them  from  the  punuitfl  and  vanities  of  this  world, 
to  a  salutary  and  hopeful  contemplation  of  that  which  is  to  oome.  And 
there  was  the  heavier  evil,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  were 
totally  uneducated  —  Christians  no  fiurther  than  the  mere  ceremony  of 
baptism  could  make  them,  being  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  hes&eDy 
or  worse  than  heathen,  ignorance.  In  trvi^,  they  had  never  been  con- 
verted ;  for  at  first  one  idolatry  had  been  snbetitnfced  lor  another :  in 
this  they  had  followed  the  fashion  of  their  lords ;  and  when  the  Romish 
idolatry  was  expelled,  the  change  on  their  part  was  still  a  matter  of 
necessary  submission  — they  were  left  as  ignorant  of  real  Qiriatianity 
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as  tbey  were  found.*  The  world  has  oever  yet  seen  a  nation  of 
Christians. 

The  ancient  legislatois  understood  the  power  of  legislation.  But  no 
modem  government  seems  to  have  perceived  that  men  are  as  day  in  the 
potter's  hands.  There  are,  and  always  will  be,  innate  and  unalterable 
differences  of  individual  character ;  but  national  character  is  formed  by 
national  institutions  and  circumstances,  and  is  whatever  those  circum- 
stances may  make  it — Japanese  or  Tupinamban*  Algerine  or  English. 
Till  governments  avail  themselves  of  this  principle  in  its  full  extent,  and 
give  it  its  bestdiiectiony  the  science  of  policy  will  be  incomplete. 

Three  measures  then  were  required  for  completing  the  B^ormation  in 
England :  that  the  condition  of  the  inferior  dergy  diould  be  improved ; 
that  the  number  of  lehgious  instructors  should  be  greatly  increased ; 
and  that  a  system  of  parochial  education  should  be  established  and 
vigilantly  upheld.  These  measures  could  only  be  effected  by  the  legisla- 
ture.  A.fourth  thing  was  needful — that  the  deigy  should  be  awakened 
to  an  active  dLsohaige  of  their  duty ;  and  this  was  not  within  the  power 
of  legislation.  The  former  objects  never  for  a  moment  occupied 
Wesley's  consideration.  He  began  life  with  ascetic  habits  and  opinions, 
with  a  restless  spirit,  and  a  fiery  heart  Ease  and  comfort  were  con- 
genial neither  to  his  disposition  nor  to  his  principles :  wealth  was  not 


^  '*  Such  was  the  state  in  which  the 
Wesleys  and  their  coadjoton  foand  the 
English  Church  and  the  nation.  The 
<  British  Criyc/  in  its  review  of  Mr. 
Soathej's  work,  tliinks  the  picture  too 
dark,  but  is  gieatly  perplexed  in  its 
attempt  to  t}m>w  in  lighter  shades. 
Bark  as  Mr.  Southey's  picture  is,  it  is 
far  from  Wing  orercharged.  The  great 
eril  from  which  the  rest  flowed  was  the 
almost  total  extinction  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  in  the  pulpit,  and  in 
the  opinions  of  the  clergy  and  laity;  so 
that  whan  tbey  were  preached  by  the 
Wesleys  and  Whitefield,  not  only  oil  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptm^  but  on  that 
of  the  formularies  of  the  Church  itself, 
they  were  regarded  as  absurd  and 
dangerous  novelties.  The  elergy  were 
genoiilly  grossly  ignorant  of  thsology ; 
and  though  there  were  splendid  excep- 
tions, yet  many  of  those  who  had  made 
theology  their  study  were  notoriously 
indinMl  to  heterodoxy  on  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  There 
was  also  among  them  a  little  of  ultra- 
Calvittiam,  and  much  of  frigid  unevaa- 
geUoal    Peiagianism.    Natural  religion 


was  the  great  subject  of  study,  when 
dirinity  was  studied  at  all,  and  it  was 
made  tiie  test  and  standard  of  revealed 
truth.  The  doctrine  of  the  opue  opera- 
turn  of  the  Papists  as  to  sacraments, 
which  has  been  lately  revived,  and  is 
now  too  mudi  sanctioned  in  the  Church, 
was  the  faith  of  the  divines  of  the  older 
school;  and  a  refined  system  of  ethics, 
unconnected  with  Christian  motives,  and 
disjoined  from  the  vital  principles  of 
i%ligion  in  tha  heart,  the  favourite 
theory  of  the  modem.  The  body  of  the 
clergy  neither  knew  nor  cared  about 
systems  of  any  kind.  In  a  great  num- 
l«r  of  instances  they  were  inmioral,  oflcn 
grossly  so.  The  populace  in  large  towns 
were  ignorant  and  profligate;  ^e  inha- 
bitants of  vilhiges  added  to  ignoitmce 
and  profligacy  brutish  and  barbaious 
manners.  There  were  some  cheering 
exceptions;  but  this  was  the  general 
state  of  religion  and  morals  in  the 
country,  when  the  Wesleys,  Whitefield, 
and  a  few  kindred  spirits  came  forth, 
ready  to  sacrifice  ease,  reputation,  and 
even  life  itself,  to  produce  a  reformation.'* 
— Wation,  pp.  145,  146^£d.] 
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necessary  for  his  calling,  and  it  was  beneath  his  thoughts :  without  it 
he  could  oommand  not  merely  respectability,  but  importance.  Nor  was 
he  long  before  he  disooTered  what  !St  Francis  and  his  followers  and 
imitators  had  demonstrated  long  before,  that  they  who  profess  poverty 
for  oonsdence  sake,  and  trust  for  daily  bread  to  the  religious  sympathy 
which  they  excite,  will  find  it  as  surely  as  Elijah  in  the  wilderness,  and 
without  a  miracle.  As  little  did  the  subject  of  national  education 
engage  his  mind :  his  aim  was  direct,  immediate,  palpable  utility.  Nor 
could  he  have  effected  anything  upon  either  of  these  great  legislative 
points :  the  most  urgent  representations,  the  most  convincing  arguments, 
would  have  been  disregarded  in  that  age,  for  the  time  was  not  come.  The 
great  struggle  between  the  destructive  and  conservative  principles,-^ 
between  good  and  evil, — ^had  not  yet  commenced ;  and  it  was  not  then 
foreseen  that  the  veiy  foundations  of  civil  society  would  be  shaken, 
because  governments  had  neglected  their  most  awful  and  most  important 
duty.  But  the  present  consequences  of  this  neglect  were  obvious  and 
glaring  in  the  rudeness  of  the  peasantry,  the  brutality  of  the  town 
populace,  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness,  the  growth  of  impiety,  and  the 
general  deadness  to  religion.  These  might  be  combated  by  individual 
exertions,  and  Wesley  felt  in  himself  the  power  and  the  will  both  in  such 
plenitude,  that  they  appeared  to  him  a  mauifestation,  not  to  be  doubted, 
of  the  will  of  Heaven.  Every  trial  tended  to  confirm  him  in  this  per- 
suasion ;  and  the  effects  which  he  produced,  both  upon  body  and  mind, 
appeared  equally  to  himself  and  to  his  followers  miraculous.  Diseases 
were  arrested  or  subdued  by  the  faith  which  he  inspired,  madness  was 
appeased,  and,  in  the  sound  and  sane,  paroxysms  were  excited  which 
were  new  to  pathology,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  supernatural  inter- 
positions, vouchsafed  in  fartherance  of  his  efforts  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
or  worked  in  opposition  to  them  by  the  exasperated  Principle  of  Evil. 
Drunkards  were  reclaimed;  sinners  were  converted;  the  penitent  who 
came  in  despair  was  sent  away  with  the  full  assurance  of  joy ;  the  dead 
sleep  of  indifference  was  broken ;  and  oftentimes  his  eloquence  reached 
the  hard  brute  heart,  and  opening  it,  like  the  rock  of  Horeb,  made  way 
for  the  living  spring  of  piety  which  had  been  pent  within;  These  effects 
he  saw, — they  were  public  and  undeniable ;  and  looking  forward  in 
exultant  faith,  he  hoped  that  the  leaven  would  not  cease  to  work  till  it 
had  leavened  the  whole  mass ;  that  the  impulse  which  he  had  given 
would  surely,  though  slowly,  operate  a  national  reformation,  and  bring 
about  in  fulness  of  time  the  fulfilment  of  those  prophecies  which  promise 
us  that  the  kingdom  of  our  Father  shall  come,  and  His  will  be  done  in 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
With  all  this  there  was  intermingled  a  large  portion  of  enthusiasm,  ^ 

1  '*  With  respect  to  the  charges  of    certain  irregularities  which  appeared  in 
enthusiasm  which  our  author  fixes  upon    the  earlj  part  of  Methodism,  a  rule  lesfc 
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and  no  small  one  of  superstition ;  mnch  that  was  erroneous,  much  that 
was  mischievous,  mnch  that  was  dangerous.  But  had  he  been  less 
enthusiastic,  of  a  humbler  spirit,  or  a  quieter  heart,  or  a  maturer  judg- 
ment, he  would  never  have  commenced  his  undertaking.  Sensible  only 
of  the  good  which  he  was  produdug,  and  which  he  saw  produced,  he 
went  on  courageously  and  indefatigably  in  his  career.  Whither  it  was 
to  lead  he  knew  not,  nor  what  form  and  consistence  the  societies  which 
he  was  collecting  would  assume ;  nor  where  he  was  to  find  labourers  as 
he  enlarged  the  field  of  his  operations;  nor  how  the  scheme  was  to  derive 
its  temporal  support.  But  these  considerations  neither  troubled  him, 
nor  made  him  for  a  moment  foreslack  his  course.  God,  he  believed,  had 
appointed  it,  and  God  would  always  provide  means  for  accomplishing 
his  own  ends. 


CHAPTEB  X. 

WESLET  SEPARATES  FBOM  THE  MORAVIANS. 

But  the  house  whicH  Wesley  had  raised  was  divided  in  itself.  He  and 
the  Moravians  had  not  clearly  understood  each  other  when  they 
coalesced.  Count  Zinzendorfif  moreover  looked  upon  the  society  which 
had  been  formed  in  London  as  a  colony  belonging  to  his  spiritual 
empire ;  and  if  he  was  incapable  of  bearing  with  an  equal,  Wesley  could 
as  little  brook  a  superior.  A  student  of  Jena,  by  name  Philip  Henry 
Molther,  having  been  detained  by  various  causes  in  London  on  his  way 
to  Pennsylvania,  took  upon  himself  the  care  of  the  brethren.  The 
Moravians  had  their  extravagaoces,  and  of  a  worse  kind  than  any  into 
which  Methodism  had  fallen ;  but  these  extravagances  had  not  been 
transplafited  into  England :  their  system  tended  to  produce  a  sedate, 

severe  is  to  be  applied.    There  are  con-  tury.    If  Mr.  Sonthey  miut  be  heard, 

sideratioDS  connected   with   them  with  then  I   know  not  what  man,  in  any 

which    Mr.    Sonthey  can    scarcely  be  church,    distinguished    by  more    than 

supposed    familiar  ;    and     considerable  ordinary  ardour  of  religious  sentiment, 

allowance  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  and  for  great  and  perserering  efforts  in 

made  for  his  opinions,  though  even  here  doing   good,  can    escape    this    charge, 

he  has  not  always  argued  so  fairly  as  Every  virtue  which  shines  in  the  conduct 

his  own  principles  required,  defective  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  their  Saviour 

RS  they  are.     But  no  such  concession  is  and   his  religion,  is  darkened  by  the 

to  be  made  when  he  resolves  into  enthu-  same  shadow ;   and  every  holy  feeling 

siasm  all  those  hallowed  feelings  of  zeal  which  glows  in  their  hearts  must  be 

for  God,  and  tender  compassion  for  men,  considered  as  deriving  its  warmth  rather 

which  appeared  so  conspicuous  in  the  from  the  artificial  fermentation  of  earthly 

great  instruments    of   the    revival    of  principles,   than   from  the  fire  of  thfl 

religion  in  this  country  in  the  last  cen-  altar.'— Watson,  pp.  55,  56.-'[£d.] 
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subdued  habit  of  mind,  and  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  this  than 
the  paroxysms  which  were  exhibited  under  Wesley's  preachiDg»  and  the 
ravings  to  which  he  appealed  exultingly  as  proofs  of  the  work  of  grace. 
Molther  maintained  that  there  was  delusion  in  these  things ;  that  the 
joy  and  love  which  were  testified  in  such  glowing  language  were  the 
effect  of  animal  spirits  and  imagination,  not  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
the  real  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts.  They  who,  whether 
owing  to  their  strength  of  mind  or  of  body,  had  not  experienced  such 
emotions,  were  disposed  to  listen  to  his  opinion,  and  congratulate  them- 
selves that  they  had  escaped  a  dangerous  delusion ;  and  it  was  yet  more 
willingly  embraced  by  those  who  had  become  languid  and  spiritless  in 
consequence  of  over-excitement^  felt  in  themselves  an  abatement  of  zeal, 
had  relaxed  in  any  degree  from  the  rule  of  life  which  they  had  begun, 
or  returned  to  any  of  those  practices  which  were  really  sinful  or  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  think  so.  "  I  observed,"  says  Wesley,  "every 
day  more  and  more  the  advantages  Satan  had  gained  over  us.  Many 
of  those  who  once  '  knew  in  whom  they  had  believed'  were  thrown  into 
idle  reasonings,  and  thereby  filled  with  doubts  and  fears  from  which 
they  now  found  no  way  to  escape.  Many  were  induced  to  deny  the  gift 
of  God,  and  to  affirm  they  never  had  any  faith  at  all,  especially  those 
who  had  fallen  again  into  sin,  and,  of  consequence,  into  darkness." 

That  which  has  so  often  happened  in  theological  disputes,  and  some- 
times with  such  lamentable  effects,  occurred  in  this.  In  opposing 
Wesley's  error,  the  Moravian  advanced  opinions  equally  erroneous ;  he 
maintained  that  there  are  no  degrees  of  faith ;  that  no  man  has  any 
degree  of  it  before  he  has  the  full  assurance  ;  that  there  is  no  justifying 
faith  short  of  this ;  that  the  way  to  attain  it  is  to  wait  for  Christ  and  be 
still,  but  not  to  use  the  means  of  grace,  by  fi^equenting  church,  or  com- 
municating, or  fasting,  or  engaging  much  in  private  prayer,  or  reading 
the  Scriptures,  or  doing  temporal  good,  or  attempting  to  do  spiritual  good, 
because,  he  argued,  no  fruit  of  the  Spirit  can  be  givenby  those  who  have 
it  not,  and  they  who  have  not  faith  themselves  are  utterly  unable  to 
guide  others.  These  positions  were  strenuously  opposed  by  Wesley ;  and 
when  Molther  maintained  that  since  his  arrival  in  England  he  had  done 
much  good  by  unsettling  many  from  a  false  foundation,  and  bringing 
them  into  *'  true  stillness,"  Wesley  insisted,  on  the  contrary,  that  much 
harm  had  been  done  by  unsettling  those  who  were  beginning  to  build 
good  works  upon  the  right  foundation  of  &ith,  and  bewildering  them  in 
vain  reasonings  and  doubtful  disputations. 

Molther,  however,  produced  a  great  effect,  while  he  had  the  field  to 
himself;  and  Wesley  was  informed  that  the  brethren  in  London  had 
neither  wisdom  enough  to  guide,  nor  prudence  enough  to  let  it  alone ; 
that  the  Moravians  seemed  to  consult  about  things  as  if  they  were  the 
whole  body,  that  they  made  a  mere  jest  of  going  to  church  or  to  the 
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sacrament,  and  that  many  of  the  sisters  were  shaken,  and  grievonsly 
torn  by  reasonings,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  design  of  dividing 
the  society.  Accordingly  he  repaired  to  London  with  a  heavy  heart 
"  Here,*  says  be,  "  I  found  every  day  the  dreadful  effects  of  our  breth- 
ren's reasoning  and  disputing  with  each  other.  Scarce  one  in  ten 
retained  his  first  love,  and  most  of  the  rest  were  in  the  utmost  confu- 
sion, biting  and  devouring  one  another.  I  pray  God  ye  be  not  consumed 
one  of  another !  One  came  to  me  by  whom  I  used  to  profit  much,  but 
her  conversation  was  now  too  high  for  me.  It  was  far  above,  out  of  my 
sight.  My  soul  is  sick  of  this  sublime  divinity !  Let  me  think  and 
speak  as  a  little  child !  Let  my  religion  be  plain,  artless,  simple  ; 
Meekness,  temperance,  patience,  faith,  and  love,  be  these  my  highest 
gifts;  and  let  the  highest  words  wherein  I  teach  them  be  those  I  learn 
from  the  Book  of  God."  He  had  a  long  and  patient  conference  with 
Molther,  by  which  the  only  advantage  gained  was  that  they  distinctly 
understood  each  other;  and  he  earnestly  besought  the  brethren  to 
^  stand  in  the  old  paths,  and  no  longer  to  subvert  one  another's  souls  by 
idle  controversies  and  strife  of  words."  They  seemed  to  be  all  convinced, 
but  it  was  rather  by  the  effect  of  his  presence  than  of  his  reasoning ; 
and  he  feincied  that  in  answer  to  their  prayers  a  spirit  of  peace  was  sent 
among  them  to  which  they  had  for  many  months  been  strangers. 

This  was  of  short  continuance.  Complaints  were  made  to  Wesley  that 
those  brethren  who  adhered  to  the  Moravian  opinions,  and  had  left  off 
the  ordinances,  were  continually  troubling  the  others  and  forcing  them 
to  dispute.  This  occasioned  an  expostulation  on  his  part :  he  entreated 
them  not  to  perplex  their  brethren  any  more,  but  at  least  to  excuse  those 
who  stili  waited  for  God  in  the  ways  of  his  appointment  Toleration  of 
tliis  kind  is  little  compatible  with  hearty  zeal ;  and  if  Wesley  on  this 
occasion  supplicated  for  a  truce,  it  was  because  his  people  were  the 
weaker  party.  He  left  London,  however,  for  Bristol,  whither  this  dis- 
union had  not  extended.  Charles  arrived  from  a  circuit  during  his 
absence,  and  supported  the  same  cause  with  equal  ardour.  But  the 
difference  became  more  marked  and  the  reciprocal  feeling  more  acrimo- 
nious, and  he  perceived  that  a  separation  must  be  the  natural  result 
"  Their  practice,"  said  he,  "  is  agreeable  to  their  principles ;  lazy  and 
proud  themselves,  bitter  and  censorious  towards  others,  they  trample 
upon  the  ordinances  and  despise  the  commands  of  Christ.  I  sec  no 
middle  point  wherein  we  can  meet"  Some  Of  his  opponents  imagined 
that  John  was  less  hostile  to  their  opinions,  or  more  tolerant  of  them 
than  his  brother ;  and  for  this  reason  they  summoned  him  from  Bristol 
that  he  might  interfere  once  more,  and  put  an  end  to  their  jarrings.  He 
arrived  in  no  cheerful  mood,  and  in  no  charitable  one ;  for  Molther  hap- 
pened to  be  taken  ill,  and  he  affirmed  that  it  was  the  hand  of  God  that 
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was  upon  him !  *  **  Our  society  met^"  he  says,  "  but  cold,  weary,  heart- 
less, dead.  I  found  nothing  of  brotherly  love  among  them  now,  but  a 
harsh,  dry,  heavy,  stupid  spirit.  For  two  hours  they  looked  one  at 
another,  when  they  looked  up  at  all,  as  if  one  half  of  them  was  afraid  of 
the  other.*'  The  Moravian  opinion  upon  the  matter  in  dispute  had  the 
great  advantage  of  being  convenient ;  it  exempted  all  persons  from  the 
ordinances — those  who  were  without  faith  because  they  ought  not  to  use 
them,  those  who  had  faith  because  they  were  not  required  to  do  it.  It 
prevailed  with  many,  and  it  staggered  more.  Wherever  Wesley  went, 
he  was  besieged  by  those  who,  having  once  been  "  full  of  peace  and  love, 
were  now  again  plunged  into  doubts  and  fears,  and  driven  even  to  their 
wits*  ends.**  He  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  course  to  take ;  these  vain 
jangliugs,  as  he  calls  them,  pursued  him  everywhere.  He  endeavoured, 
by  explaining  in  public  those  texts  which  had  been  perverted,  and  by 
private  conversation,  to  reclaim  those  who  had  been  led  astray,  and 
confirm  those  who  were  wavering ;  and  after  a  few  days  of  this  unsatis- 
factory and  UDgi-ateful  work,  he  again  left  London,  having,  he  says, 
delivered  his  own  soul. 

That  expression  implies  a  full  persuasion  on  his  part  that  a  separation 
must  ensue.  Indeed,  he  had  already  contemplated  such  an  event.  In 
one  of  their  conferences,  Molther  had  maintained  the  Jesuitical  opinion 
that  pious  frauds  might  lawfully  be  used.  This  he  had  resolutely 
opposed ;  but  when  others  of  the  Moravian  persuasion  to  whom  he  wa.*< 
more  amicably  inclined,  pleaded  for  a  certain  *'  reservedness  and  close- 
ness of  conversation,**  though  it  neither  accorded  with  his  judgment  nnr 
his  temper,  nor  with  his  interpretation  of  St  Paul's  direction,  he  felt 
some  hesitation  upon  the  subject,  considering  that  they  had  the  practice 
of  the.Moravian  Church  on  their  side :  and  recurring,  according  to  his 
custom,  to  the  Testament  for  a  chance  text,  he  opened  upon  these  words. 
What  %8  that  to  thee  f  follow  thou  me.  Four  months  before  this  biblio- 
mancy  came  in  aid  of  his  meditated  purpose,  he  had  taken  a  large 
building  in  Moorfields  which  had  been  the  foundry  for  cannon  during 
the  civil  wars  and  for  some  time  after  the  Restoration ;  he  felt  himself  in 
a  minority  in  Fetter  Lane,  which  had  hitherto  been  their  chief  place  of 
meeting ;  and  foreseeing  that  it  would  ere  long  be  necessary  for  him  to 
secede,  unless  he  waited  to  be  expelled,  he  thus  provided  for  the  alterna- 
tive in  time. 

^  In  Wesley's 'Answer  to  Mr.  Church's  him.'    I  do.    But  I  do  not  tay  as  a 

Remarks,*   this    circnmstance    is    thus  judgment  from  God  for  opposing  me. 

noticed:  **  You  describe  heaven  (quoting  That  you  say  for  me."     This  is  very 

from  Mr.  Church)  as  executing  judg-  discreditable  to  Wesley.    If  he  did  not 

ments,  immediate  punishments,  on  those  expressly  say  this,  it  is  plain  that  h^ 

who  oppose  you.     You  say,  *  Mr.  Mol-  implied  it,  that    his  followers  would 

ther  was  taken  ill  this  day.    I  believe  it  undei-stand  it  so,  and  that  he  intended 

WIS  the  hand  of  God  that  was  upon  it  so  to  be  understood. 
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After  a  short  stay  at  Bristol,  therefore,  he  retamed  to  London,  folly 
prepared  for  the  decisive  step.  The  first  measure  was  to  muster  his  own 
adherents,  by  new-modelling  the  bands,  and  thus  relieving  them  from 
that  perpetual  disputation  by  which  they  were  wavered,  if  not  weakened. 
In  this  the  Wesleys  were  assisted  by  Ingham.  ''We  gathered  up  our 
wreck,"  says  Charles,  "  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto,  floating  here  and 
there  on  the  vast  abyss ;  for  nine  out  of  ten  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
dead  sea  of  stillness.  Oh,  why  was  not  this  done  six  months  ago  1  How 
fatal  was  our  delay  and  false  moderation  1 "  Molther  was  too  ill  for  any 
more  conferences,  if  any  amicable  result  could  have  been  expected  from 
such  measures,  always  more  likely  to  widen  differences  than  to  adjust 
them.  But  though  Molther  was  thus  disabled  from  bearing  a  part, 
Wesley  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  "  poor,  confused,  shattered 
society ,"  when  he  plainly  told  them  wherein  they  had  erred  from  the 
faith.  *'  It  was  as  I  feared,**  says  he.  "  They  could  not  receive  my 
saying.  However,  I  am  clear  from  the  blood  of  these  men:**  and 
"finding  there  was  no  time  to  delay  without  utterly  destroying  the 
cause  of  God,  I  began  to  execute  what  I  had  long  designed,  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  grand  delusion.**  Accordingly,  every  day  for  a  week  in 
succession  he  preached  in  the  strongest  language  against  the  tenets  by 
which  the  majority  of  his  former  followers  were  now  weaned  from  him. 
But  easy  as  he  had  found  it  to  subdue  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of 
men,  he  found  them  invincible  when  they  were  attacked  in  the  strong- 
hold of  their  self-conceit.  They  told  him  that  he  was  preaching  up  the 
works  of  the  law,  which,  as  believers,  they  were  no  more  bound  to  obey 
than  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  England  were  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of 
the  king  of  France. 

One  of  the  spurious  treatises  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  was 
a  favourite  book  among  the  Moravianized  members.  Some  extracts 
were  annexed  to  it  in  a  style  of  what  Wesley  calls  the  same  super-essen-  - 
tial  darkness.  Wesley  took  the  volume  to  Fetter  Lane,  and  read  ihese 
words  before  the  jarring  society :  **  The  Scriptures  are  good ;  prayisr  is 
good ;  communicating  is  good ;  relieving  our  neighbours  is  good :  but  to 
one  who  is  not  bom  of  God  none  of  these  are  good,  but  all  very  evil. 
For  him  to  read  the  Scriptures,  or  to  pray,  or  to  communicate,  or  to  do 
any  outward  work  is  deadly  poison.  First  let  him  be  bom  of  God.  Till 
then  let  him  not  do  any  of  these  things.  For  if  he  does,  he  destroys 
himself.**  Having  twice  read  these  words  distinctly,  that  all  might  hear 
and  understand,  he  asked,  **  My  brethren,  is  this  right,  or  is  it  wrong?" 
One  of  them  replied,  *'  It  is  right ;  it  is  idl  rights  It  is  the  troth ;  it  is 
the  very  tmth ;  it  is  the  inward  troth.  And  to  this  we  must  all  oome» 
or  we  never  can  come  to  Christ.'*  Another  said,  **  I  used  the  ordinances 
twenty  years,  yet  I  found  not  Christ.  But  I  left  them  off  only  for  a 
lew  weeks,  and  I  foimd  Him  then :  and  I  am  now  as  close  united  to  Him 
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as  my  arm  is  to  my  body.**  Many  voices  were  now  nosed  against  Wes- 
ley ;  it  was  asked  whether  they  would  any  longer  saffer  him  to  preach 
at  Fetter  Lane ;  and  after  a  short  debate  it  was  answered,  **  No,  this 
])lace  is  taken  for  the  Germans."  But  Wesley  knew  how  important  it 
was  that  the  separation  should  appear  to  be  an  act  of  his  own  authority 
and  will ;  and  going  to  their  love-feast  on  the  Sunday  following,  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  he  stood  up,  and  read  from  a  written  paper  a  brief 
statement  of  the  doctrines  which  he  oondenmed.  It  concluded  with 
these  words :  "  Ton  have  often  affirmed  that  to  search  the  Scriptures, 
to  pray,  or  to  communicate  before  we  have  faith,  is  to  seek  salvation  by 
works,  and  that  till  these  works  are  laid  aside  no  man  can  have  fedth. 
I  believe  these  assertions  to  be  flatly  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.  I 
have  warned  yon  hereof  again  and  again,  and  besought  you  to  turn  back 
'  to  the  Law  and  the  Testimony.'  I  have  borne  with  you  long,  hoping 
you  would  turn.  But  as  I  find  you  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the 
error  of  your  ways,  nothing  now  remains  but  that  I  should  give  you  up 
to  God.    Ton  that  are  of  the  same  judgment,  follow  me." 

A  few  persons,  and  but  a  few,  withdrew  with  him.  When  they  met 
at  the  Foundry  for  the  first  time  after  the  separation,  the  seceders  were 
found  to  be  about  twenty-five  men ;  but  of  the  fifty  women  that  were 
in  bands,  almost  all  adhered  to  Wesley.  Just  at  this  time  a  curious 
letter  was  received  from  one  of  the  German  brethren ;  he  advised  the 
Wesleys  no  longer  to  take  upon  themselves  to  teach  and  instruct  poor 
souls,  but  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  care  of  the  Moravians,  who  alone 
were  able  to  instruct  them.  "You,*  said  he,  "only  instruct  them  in 
such  errors  that  they  will  be  damned  at  last  St.  Paul  justly  describes 
you  who  have  eyes  fvU  of  adultery^  and  cannot  cease  from  sin,  and 
take  upon  you  to  guide  unstable  souls,  and  lead  them  in  the  way  of 
damnation."  This  letter  seems  to  have  produced  another  epistle  from 
"  John  Wesley,  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  God  in  England,  to  the 
Church  of  God  at  Hermhut,  in  Upper  Lusatia."  Wesley  never  returned 
railing  for  raiUng ;  he  had  his  temper  entirely  under  command,  and 
therefore  he  was  always  calm  and  decorous  in  controversy.  His  own 
feelings  had  not  been  of  the  roost  charitable  kind  :  he  had  ascribed  the 
illness  of  his  chief  anti^;onist  to  the  arm  of  the  Lord ;  in  arguing  with 
the  Moravians  against  their  errors  he  had  expressed  himself  as  deliver- 
ing his  own  soul,  as  being  clear  from  the  blood  of  those  men ;  and  whea 
he  withdrew  from  them  he  gave  them  up  to  God ;  phrases  these  whicb 
are  of  no  equivocal*  indication.  But  the  coarseness  of  his  German 
monitor  taught  him  now  to  avoid  an  error,  which,  when  applied  to  him- 
self, he  saw  in  all  its  absurdity  and  all  its  grossness,  and  he  began  his 
epistle  in  a  better  and  wiser  spirit  *'  It  may  seem  strange  that  such  a 
one  as  I  am  should  take  upon  me  to  write  to  you.  You  I  believe  to 
be  dear  chUdren  cf  God,  through  faith  which  is  in  Jesus.    Me  you 
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believe,  as  some  of  yon  have  declared,  to  be  a  chUd  of  the  devH,  a 
servant  of  comn^ption.  Yet  whatsoever  I  am,  or  whatsoever  yon  are,  I 
beseech  you  to  weigh  the  following  words :  if  haply  God,  who  sem^ef/i 
hy  whom  He  will  send,  may  give  you  light  thereby,  although  the  mist 
of  darkness,  as  one  of  you  affirm,  should  be  reserved  for  me  for  ever." 

He  proceeded  to  state  temperately  what  were  the  things  which  he 
disapproved  in  their  tenets  and  in  their  conduct,  and  gave  some 
iustanoes  of  the  indiscretion  of  the  English  brethren,  to  whom  he  more 
particularly  alluded.  One  of  them  had  said,  when  publicly  expounding 
Scripture,  that  as  many  went  to  hell  by  praying  as  by  thieving. 
Another  had  said,  "  You  have  lost  your  first  joy ;  therefore  you  pray  : 
that  is  the  BeviL  You  read  the  Bible :  that  is  the  Devil.  You  com- 
municate: that  is  the  Devil."  For  these  extravagances  he  justly 
blamed  the  community  in  which  they  were  uttered,  and  by  which  they 
were  suffered,  if  not  sanctioned.  *'  Let  not  any  of  you,  my  brethren, 
say.  We  are  not  chargeable  with  what  they  speak.  Indeed  you  are. 
For  you  can  hinder  it  if  you  wiU,  Therefore,  if  you  do  not,  it  must  be 
charged  upon  you.  If  you  do  not  use  the  power  which  is  in  your  hands, 
and  thereby  prevent  their  speaking  thus,  you  do  in  effect  speak  thus 
yourselves.  You  make  their  words  your  ovm,  and  are  accordingly 
chargeable  with  every  ill  consequence  which  may  flow  therefrom." 

Though  Wesley  had  been  compelled  to  separate  from  the  Moravians, 
there  were  many  circumstances  which,  after  the  separation  had  taken 
place,  tended  greatly  to  modify  the  feelings  that  had  produced  it 
Among  the  Grerman  brethren  there  were  some  whom  he  could  not  but 
regard  with  affection  and  respect;  and  in  England  many  persons 
adhered  to  them  with  whom  he  had  been  long  and  intimately  connected, 
and  whose  integrity  he  knew.  Ingham  and  Delamotte  were  of  this 
number,  and  Hutton,  whom  Wesley  found  as  little  obedient  to  his 
spiritual  father  as  he  had  taught  him  to  be  to  his  natural  parents ;  and 
Gambold,  a  humble  and  heavenly-minded  man,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  first  Methodists  at  Oxford.  They  made  Wesley  perceive  that  all 
errors  of  opinion  were  not  necessarily  injurious  to  the  individual  by 
whom  they  were  entertained ;  but  that  men  who  went  by  different  ways 
might  meet  in  heaven.  They  showed  him  also,  that  opinions  which 
appeared  gross  and  monstrous  when  advanced  by  rash  or  ignorant 
advocates,  might  have  their  specious  side.  A  few  months  after  the 
breach  he  says  in  his  journal,  *'  Our  old  friends  Mr.  Grambold  and  Mr. 
Hall  came  to  see  my  brother  and  me.  The  conversation  turned  wholly 
on  silent  prayer,  and  quiet  waiting  for  Grod,  which  they  said  was  the 
only  possible  way  to  attain  living,  saving  faith. 

Strenwn  oantus  et  Circes  Pocubt  nostii 
Was  there  ever  so  pleasing  a  scheme !   But  where  is  it  written  ?   Kot  in 
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any  of  those  lxx>k8  which  I  account  the  Oracles  of  God.  I  allow  if 
there  is  a  better  way  to  God  than  the  Scriptural  way,  this  is  it :  but  the 
prejudice  of  education  so  hangs  upon  me,  that  I  cannot  think  there  is. 
I  must  therefore  still  wa^  in  the  Bible  way,  from  which  this  differs  as 
light  from  darkness.** 

Perhaps  the  separation  of  the  Methodists  from  the  Moravians  would 
not  have  occurred  so  soon  if  Peter  Boehler  had  at  that  time  been  in 
England.  No  other  individual,  during  any  part  of  his  life,  possessed  so 
great  an  ascendancy  over  the  miud  of  Wesley  as  this  remarkable  man. 
And  now  when  he  returned  to  this  country  after  the  breach,  Wesley's 
feelings  upon  the  first  interview  were  strongly  excited :  '*  I  marvel,"  he 
says,  *'  how  I  refrain  from  joining  these  men.  I  scarce  ever  see  any  of 
them  but  my  heart  bums  within  me.  I  long  to  be  with  them.  And 
yet  I  am  kept  from  them."  He  went  to  a  love-feast  at  which  Boehler 
presided,  and  left  it  with  the  impression  that  the  time  would  surely 
return  when  there  should  be  again  among  them  *'  union  of  mind  as  in 
them  all  one  soul."  But  there  were  mauy  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this 
re-union ;  those  on  the  opposite  part  he  thus  strongly  stated  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother :  '*  As  yet  I  dare  in  nowise  join  with  the  Moravians ; 
because  their  general  scheme  is  mystical^  not  soriptural,  refined  in  every 
point  above  what  is  written,  immeasurably  beyond  the  plain  Gospel ; 
because  there  is  darkness  and  closeness  in  all  their  behaviour,  and  guile 
in  almost  all  their  words ;  because  they  not  only  do  not  practise,  but 
utterly  despise  and  decry  self-denial  and  the  daily  cross ;  because  they 
conform  to  the  world,  in  wearing  gold  and  gay  or  costly  apparel ;  because 
they  extend  Christian  liberty  in  many  other  respects  also ;  they  are  by 
no  means  zealous  of  good  works,  or  at  least  only  to  their  ovm  people. 
For  these  reasons  chiefly,  I  will  rather,  God  being  my  Helper,  stand 
quite  alone  than  join  wi^  them ;  I  mean,  till  I  have  full  assurance  that 
they  are  better  acquainted  with  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,^ 

Yet  these  obstacles  would  not  have  been  insuperable  if  there  had 
not  existed  others,  which  Wesley  perhaps  did  not  acknowledge  even  to 
himself  and  in  his  inmost  heart.  John  Wesley  could  never  have  been 
more  than  a  member  of  the  Moravian  church :  the  first  place  was  occu- 
pied, and  he  was  not  bom  to  hold  a  secondary  one.  His  doctrine  of 
perfection  also  was  at  least  as  objectionable  to  the  Moravians  as  their 
mysticism  to  him,  and  assuredly  it  was  more  dangerous.  Upon  this 
point  he  held  a  conference  with  Boehler,  and  his  first  friend,  Spangen- 
berg,  who  thus  stated  their  belief  upon  this  point :  *'  The  moment  we 
are  justified,  a  new  creature  is  put  into  us.  But,  notwithstanding,  the 
old  creature,  or  the  old  man,  remains  in  us,  till  the  day  of  our  death ; 
and  in  this  old  man  their  remains  an  old  heart,  corrupt  and  abominable : 
for  inward  oorraption  remains  in  the  soul  as  long  as  the  soul  remains 
in  the  body.    But  the  heart  which  is  in  the  new  man  is  dean.    And 
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the  new  man  is  stronger  than  the  old ;  so  that  though  corruption  con- 
tinually strives,  yet,  while  we  look  to  Christ,  it  cannot  prevail." 
Wesley  asked  him  if  there  was  an  old  man  in  him  ?  "  Yes,"  he  replied, 
'*  and  will  he  as  long  as  I  live."  **  Is  there,  then,  corruption  in  your 
heart?"  said  Wesley.  Spangenherg  made  answer,  "In  the  heart  of 
my  old  man  there  is,  bnt  not  in  the  heart  of  my  new  man ; "  and  this, 
he  said,  was  confirmed,  not  by  his  own  experience  only,  but  by  that  of 
all  the  Moravian  church.  Some  of  Wesley's  disciples,  women  as  well 
as  men,  who  were  present  at  this  conference,  bore  their  testimony  to  the 
possibility  of  attaining  that  Christian  perfection  which  was  at  this  time 
Wesley's  favourite  tenet,  and  which  was  so  flattering  to  the  pride  of 
bis  followers.  But  Spangenherg  answered  this  with  great  truth,  as 
well  as  great  emotion,  and  the  old  man's  hand  trembled  as  he  spake  : 
*'  You  all  deceive  your  own  souls  1  There  is  no  higher  state  than  that 
I  have  described.  You  are  in  a  very  dangerous  error.  You  know  not 
yoar  own  hearts.  You  fancy  your  corruptions  are  taken  away,  whereas 
they  are  only  covered.  Inward  corruption  never  can  be  taken  away 
till  our  bodies  are  in  the  dust."  The  same  opinion  was  afterwards  ex- 
pressed to  Wesley,  in  familiar  conversation,  by  Boehler,  but  with 
characteristic  vigour :  "  Sin  will  and  must  always  remain  in  the  soul. 
The  old  man  will  remain  till  death.  The  old  nature  is  Uke  an  old 
tooth :  you  may  break  off  one  bit,  and  another,  and  another ;  but  you 
can  never  get  it  all  away.  The  stump  will  stay  as  long  as  you  live,  and 
sometimes  will  ache  too." 

The  scheme  of  a  re-union,  however,  had  been  so  much  brought 
forward,  that  the  Methodists  in  London  set  apart  a  day  for  prayer  and 
humbling  their  souls  before  God,  if  haply  He  might  show  them  His  will 
concerning  it.  All  the  men  and  women  bands  met  accordingly,  and 
they  were  satisfied,  from  the  conviction  which  this  meeting  produced, 
that  the  time  was  not  yet  come,  "  because  the  Moravians  had  not  given 
up  their  most  essentially  erroneous  doctrines ;"  and  because,  it  was  said, 
**  so  much  guile  had  been  found  in  their  words,  that  it  was  difiBcult  to 
know  what  they  really  held  and  what  they  did  not"  Wesley  did  not 
perceive  that  there  was  a  beam  in  his  own  eye  ;  but  knowing  many  of 
the  Moravians  as  he  knew  them,  after  long  and  intimate  intercourse,  he 
ought  to  have  known  that  their  ambiguity  should  have  been  imputed  to 
any  cause  rather  than  to  guile.  On  their  part  the  separation  was  not 
desired :  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  the  difference.  Count  Zinzendorff 
sent  over  Spcmgenberg  to  act  as  mediator:  and  Spangenherg  having 
pronounced  that  the  Moravians  had  been  blanoable,  and  had  injui^ 
Wesley,  the  count  gave  orders  that  they  should  ask  his  forgiveness ; ' 

^  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  Wesley  corded  than  in  the  conrenation  with 
that  these  circumstances  are  not  stated  Count  Zinzendorff,  which,  he  says,  he 
in  bis  Journal,  and  no  otherwise  re-    dared  not  oonceaL    But  as  he  printed 
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and  when  he  found  that  Wesley  had  rejected  the  proffered  reoonciliation, 
he  came  to  England  himself.  The  meeting  between  these  personages 
was  arranged  by  Hutton,  and  took  place  in  Gray's  Inn  Walks.  They 
conversed  in  Latin  ;^  and  Zinzendorff,  who  assumed  throughout  the 


it  in  the  original  Latin,  and  did  not 
think  proper  to  annex  a  translation,  it 
was  efibctnally  concealed  from  the  great 
majority  of  his  followers.  Neither  are 
tfaej  noticed  by  any  of  the  biographe» 
of  Wesley. 

1  This  cnrioos  dialogue  must  be  given 
in  the  original. 

Z.  Our  rtligioinmn  tvam  fmddsti^ 

W.  Ncicio  me  religionem  meam 
mutasse.  Oar  id  aentiti  Qtus  hoc 
tibi  rettia  f 

Z.  Phni  tu.  Id  ex  epidold  tu^  ad 
no8  video.  Ibi,  religume,  quwn  ^pud 
no8  profetsua  $s,  relidd,  noccan  pro- 


W.  Qidaic^    KoniiUettigo. 

Z.  Imd,  itf  tc  dieisy  veri  Christicmoe 
non  e$ae  miseros  peccatorea.  Falsissi- 
mum,  Optmi  hommum  ad  mortem 
usque  miserabilissimi  sunt  pecoatorea. 
Siqui  aliuddictmt,  velpenitus  impostores 
suntj  vel  dkMici  seducti.  Nostras 
fratres  meliora  docentes  inpugndstu 
£tpacem  tfoleniHnu,  earn  denegdsti. 

W.  Nondun  mtelligo  quid  velis. 

Z.  EgOf  cum  ex  Oeorgid  ad  me 
scripsisti,  te  dUexi  plurimwn.  Turn 
corde  sin^icem  te  agnovi.  Iterum 
ecripeisti.  Agnovi  corde  ein^icem,  aed 
turbatis  ideis.  Ad  nos  venisti.  Idea 
iucB  turn  mag\8  turbatcs  erant  et  con- 
fuses.  In  Angliam  rediisti.  Aliquandiu 
post,  audivi  fratres  nostros  tecum 
pugnare,  Spangenbergium  misi  ad 
pacem  inter  vos  oondiiandam.  Scr^it 
mihi,  fratres  tibi  injvriam  intuHsse, 
Eescrq>sif  ne  pergerent^  sed  et  veniam 
it  te  pHerent.  Spangenberg  scripsit 
fterum,  eos  petOsse  :  sed  te,  gloriari  de 
iis,  pacem  noile.  Jam  adveniens,  idem 
audio. 

W.  Res  in  eo  cardine  mintW  terii' 
tur.  Fratres  tvi  (verum  hoc)  me  male 
tractdrunt,  Postea  vcfMon  petierunt. 
Bespondi,  id  supervaeanewn ;  me  nun^ 
quam  iis  succensuisse :  sed  xereri,  1. 
Nc  falsa  dooerent,  2.  Ae  prove  viverent. 


Ista  unsca  est  et  fmt  inter  nos 
quastio. 

Z.  ApertOtt  loquaris. 

W.  Veritus  sum,  ne  falsa  docerent, 
1.  De  fine  fidei  nostra  (in  hdo  vita) 
scH.  Christiand  petfectione,  *2,  De 
Mediis  gratitB,  sio  ab  Ecdestd  nostra 
dictis. 

Z.  NuHam  inhcsrentem  peifectionem 
in  h&G  vit&  agnosco.  Ei  hie  error 
errorum.  Earn  per  totum  orbem  igne 
et  gladio  persequor,  oonculoo^  ad  inter- 
neoionem  do.  Christus  est  sola  per- 
fectio  nostra.  Qui  perfecUonem  inhcB- 
rentem  sequitur,  Christum  denegat. 

W.  Ego  vero  credo,  Spiriium  CTiristi 
operari  perfectionem  in  veri  Christianis. 

Z.  Nul&nodo.  Omnia  nostra  per- 
fectio  est  in  Christo.  Omnia  Christiana 
perf actio  est,  fides  m  sanguine  Christi. 
Est  tota  Christiana  perf actio,  imputata, 
non  inhesrens,  Perfecti  sumus  in  Christo^ 
in  nobismet  nunquam  perfecti, 

W.  Pugnamius,  opinor,  de  verbis. 
Nonne  omnis  vert  credena  aanctua  eat  f 

Z.  Maxima,  Sed  aanctus  in  Christo, 
non  inse. 

W.  Sed,  nonne  aanctt  vivit  ? 

Z.  Imd,  sanoti  in  omnibus  vivit. 

W.  Nonne  et  cor  sanctum  habet  f 

Z.  Certisaime. 

W.  Nonne  ex  conaequenti,  aanctua 
estinsef 

Z.  Non,  non.  In  Christo  tantirm. 
Non  aanctua  in  ae.  NuUam  omnino 
habet  aanctitatem  in  ae. 

W.  Nonne  habet  in  corde  auo  amorem 
Dei  etproximi,  quin  et  totam  imagincm 
Deil 

Z.  HiJbet,  Sed  hao  aunt  aanctitaa 
legalia,  non  evangeUoa.  Sanctitaa  evanr 
geiica  eat  fidea. 

W.  Omnino  Us  est  de  verbis.  Con- 
cedis,  credentis  cor  totum  esse  sanctum 
et  vitam  totam :  even  amare  Deum  toto 
corde,  eique  semire  totia  viribus.  Nihil 
ultra  peto.  Nil  aliud  voh  per  perfecth 
vel  sanctitas  Christiana. 
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gcene  that  superiority  to  whicli  his  birtli  and  rank  had  habituated  him, 
began  by  demanding  of  Wesley  wherefore  he  had  changed  his  religion : 
"  You  have  affinned,"  said  he,  "  in  your  epistles,  that  they  who  are 
true  Christians  are  not  miserable  sinners ;  and  this  is  most  false :  for 
the  best  of  men  are  most  miserable  sinners,  even  till  death.  They  who 
teach  otherwise  are  either  absolute  impostors,  or  they  are  under  a 
diabolical  delusion.  You  have  opposed  our  brethren,  who  taught  better 
thii^;  and  when  they  offered  peace,  you  denied  it.  I  loved  you 
greatly,"  said  Zinzendorflf,  "  when  you  wrote  to  me  from  Georgia :  then 
I  knew  that  you  were  simple  at  heart.  You  wrote  again ;  I  knew  that 
you  were  simple  at  heart,  but  that  your  ideas  were  disturbed.  You 
came  to  us,  and  then  your  ideas  were  more  and  more  confused."  And 
be  reproached  him  for  having  refosed  to  be  reconciled  with  the  brethren, 
when,  in  obedience  to  Spangenberg,they  had  entreated  his  forgiveness. 
Wesley  replied,  it  was  true  that  they  had  treated  him  wrongfully,  and 
afterwards  asked  his  forgiveness.  He  had  made  answer,  that  forgive- 
ness was  unnecessary,  because  he  had  never  been  offended ;  but  that  he 
feared  lest  they  taught  erroneously,  and  lived  incorrectly ;  and  this  was 
the  matter  in  dispute :  they  erred  in  their  opinions  concerning  Christian 

Z.  Sed  hao  non  est  sanctitas  ejus,  '   Z.  Certi.    Sed   non   in  sanctitate. 

Non  magii  sanctMS  estf  si  magis  amat,  Simuiac  justificatur  quis.  Pater,  Films 

ne<pte  mimu  sanctuSf  si  wima  amat.  et  Spiritus  scmctus  habitant  in  ipsius 

W.  Quidf     Nonne    oredens,    dum  corde,    Et  cor  ejus  eo  momento  ceqw 

cresdt  in    amore,    crescU  pariter  in  punan  est  ae  unquam  erit.    Infans  in 

aanctitate  f  Christo  torn  puna  corde  est  qu^m  pater 

Z.  Nequaquam.     Ex  momento  quo  in  Christo,    Nulla  est  discrepantia, 

justificatur,  sanctificaturpenitia,  Exin,  W.  Nonne  justificati  erant  ApostoK 

neque  magks  sanctus  est,  neque  minus  ante  Christ i  mortem  i 

sanctus,  ad  mortem  usque,  Z.  Erant, 

W.  Nonne  igitur  pater  m   Christo  W.  Nonne  vero  sanctiores  enmt  post 

sanctior  est  infante  recens  nato  f  diem  Penteoostes,  quian  ante  Christi 

Z.  Non,     SancUficatio    totalis    ao  mortem  f 

jvstificatio  in  eodum  sunt  instanti:  et  Z.  Neutiquam, 

neuira  recipit  mag^  out  minia,  W.  Nonne  eo  die  impleti  sunt  Spiritu 

W.  Nonne  verb  credens  crescit  indies  Sanctof 

(xmore  Deif    Num  perfectus  est  amore  Z.  Sunt,    Sed  istud  donum  spiritia, 

simuiac  justificatur  i  ednctitatem  ipsorum  non  respexit,   Fuit 

Z.  Est,    Non    unquam    cresdt    in  donum  miraoulorum  tantiim. 

amore  Dei.   Totalitir  amat  eo  momento,  W.  Eortasse  te  non  capio,    Nonne 

sicut  totalith-  sanctifioatur,  nos  ipsos  abnegantes,  magis  maglsque 

W.   Quid     itaque     vult    Apostolus  mundo  morimur,  ao  Deo  vimmttf  f 

Paulus,  per  **  renooamur    de   die  in  Z.    Abnegatvonem  omnem  respuimus, 

diemf*  conculcamus,    Facimus  credenies  omne 

Z.  Dicam,    Phanbum  si  in  aurum  quod  volumus  et  nihil  ultrh,    Mortifica- 

mutetur,  est  aurum  prime  die  etsecundo  tionem  omnem  ridemus.    Nulla  puri- 

et  tertio,    Et  sic  renovatur  de  die  in  ficatio  proscedit  perfectum  amorem, 

diem,    Sed  nunqttam  est  magis  aurum,  W.  Ques  dixisti  Deo  adjuvants  per^ 

quam  prime  die.  pendam, 

W.  Putavi,  crescendum  esse  in  gratid  I 
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perfection,  and  oonceming  the  means  of  grace.  To  this  Zinzendorff 
vehemently  replied,  "  I  acknowledge  no  inherent  perfection  in  this  life. 
This  is  the  error  of  errors.  I  persecute  it  through  all  the  world  with 
fire  and  sword.  I  trample  upon  it ;  I  destroy  it.  Christ  is  our  only 
perfection.  All  Christian  perfection  is  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  It 
is  imputed,  not  inherent.  We  are  perfect  in  Christ;  we  are  never 
perfect  in  ourselves."  Wesley  protested  that  this  was  merely  a  dispute 
concerning  words,  and  attempted  to  prove  it  so  by  a  series  of  interroga- 
tions, by  which  the  count  was  led  to  this  assertion,  *'  We  reject  all  self- 
denial;  we  trample  on  it.  In  faith  we  do  whatever  we  desire,  and 
nothing  more.  We  laugh  at  all  mortification :  no  purification  precedes 
perfect  love."  If  this  meant  all  that  it  expresses,  it  would  indeed  be  a 
perilous  doctrine.  But  it  often  happens  that  language  equally  indiscreet 
is  innocently  intended,  and  less  evil  is  produced  by  it  than  might 
reasonably  be  apprehended,  because  the  intention  is  understood. 

Wesley  put  an  end  to  this  curious  conversation  by  promising  that, 
with  God*s  help,  he  would  perpend  what  the  Count  hod  said.  But  his 
part  was  already  taken :  no  farther  attempt  at  reconciliation  was  made ; 
and  after  three  years  had  elapsed,  he  published  the  breach  to  the  world , 
in  tbe  fourth  part  of  his  Journal,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Moravian 
Church,  and  more  especially  to  that  part  of  it  then  or  lately  residing  in 
England.  "  I  am  constrained  at  length,"  he  said,  '*  to  speak  my  present 
sentiments  concerning  you.  I  have  delayed  thus  long,  because  I  loved 
you,  and  was  therefore  unwilling  to  grieve  you  in  anything :  and  likewise 
because  I  was  afraid  of  creating  another  obstacle  to  that  union  which,  if 
I  know  my  own  heart  in  any  degree,  I  desire  above  all  things  under 
heaven.  But  I  dare  no  longer  delay,  lest  my  silence  should  be  a  snare 
to  any  others  of  the  children  of  Grod ;  and  lest  you  yourselves  should  be 
more  confirmed  in  what  1  cannot  reconcile  to  the  law  and  the  testimony. 
This  would  strengthen  the  bar  which  1  long  to  remove.  And  were  that 
once  taken  out  of  the  way,  I  should  rejoice  to  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the 
house  of  God,  a  hewer  of  wood,  or  drawer  of  water  among  you.  Surely 
I  would  follow  you  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  or  remain  with  you  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  sea."  He  praised  them  for  laying  the  true 
foundation  in  their  doctrine ;  for  brotherly  love  of  each  other ;  for  their 
sober,  innocent,  and  industrious  lives.  *'Ilove  and  esteem  you,"  he 
said,  *'  for  your  excellent  discipline,  scarce  inferior  to  that  of  the 
apostolic  age :  for  your  due  subordinatiou  of  officers,  every  one  knowing 
and  keeping  his  proper  rank:  for  your  exact  division  of  the  people 
under  your  charge,  so  that  each  may  be  fed  with  food  convenient  for 
them :  for  your  care  that  all  who  are  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  should  frequently  and  freely  confer  together;  and,  in  con- 
sequence thereof,  your  exact  and  seasonable  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
every  member,  and  your  ready  distribution  either  of  spiritual  or  tern- 
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poral  relief,  as  every  man  hath  need."  In  relating  what  he  found 
himself  enforced  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  lay  before  the  public,  be  endea- 
voured, he  said,  to  do  it  with  a  tender  hand ;  ''  relating  no  more  than  I 
believed  absolutely  needful,  carefully  avoiding  all  tart  and  unkind  ex- 
pressions, all  that  I  could  foresee  would  be  disobliging  to  you,  or  any 
farther  ofifensive  than  was  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing ; 
labouring  everywhere  to  speak  consistently  with  that  deep  sense  which 
is  settled  in  my  heart,  that  yon  are  (though  I  cannot  call  you  Rabbi, 
infallible)  yet  far,  &r  better  and  wiser  than  me/'  He  added,  that  if  any 
of  the  Moravian  brethren  would  show  him  wherein  he  had  erred  in  this 
relation,  either  in  matter  or  numner,  he  would  confess  it  before  angels 
and  men,  in  whatever  way  they  should  require ;  and  he  entreated  that 
they  would  *not  cease  to  pray  for  him  as  their  wcAk  but  still  affectionate 
brother. 

After  the  breach  had  been  thus  formally  announced.  Count  Zinzen- 
dorff  published  an  advertisement,  declaring  that  he  and  his  people  had 
no  connection  with  John  and  Charles  Wesley.  The  Moravians  forbore 
from  all  controversy  upon  the  subject,  but  Wesley  did  not  continue  the 
tone  of  charity  and  candour  in  which  he  had  addressed  them  upon  the 
separation.  Speaking  of  a  short  narrative  which  Zinzendorff  had  written 
of  lus  own  life,  he  says,  *'  Was  there  ever  such  a  Proteus  under  the  sun 
as  this  Lord  Fraydeck,  Domine  de  Thurstain,  &c.  &c.,  for  he  has  almost 
as  many  names  as  he  has  fitces  or  shapes.  Oh,  when  will  he  learn 
(with  all  his  learning)  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  ?  When  will  he 
be  an  upright  follower  of  the  Lamb,  so  that  no  guile  may  be  found  in 
his  mouth?"  He  still  for  a  while  professed  that  he  loved  the  Mora- 
vians ;  but  he  gave  such  reasons  for  not  continuing  to  admire  them  as 
he  had  formerly  done,  that  it  was  manifest  the  love  also  was  on  the 
wane,  and  would  soon  be  succeeded  by  open  enmity.  He  censured 
them  for  calling  themselves  the  Brethren,  and  condemned  them  with 
asperity  for  arrogating  to  themselves  the  title  of  the  Moravian  Church, 
which  he  called  a  palpable  cheat  He  blamed  them  for  conforming  to 
the  world  by  useless  trifling  conversation ;  for  levity  in  their  general 
behaviour ;  for  joining  in  diversions  in  order  to  do  good,  and  for  not 
reproving  sin  even  when  it  was  gross  and  open.  He  said  that  much 
cunning  might  be  observed  in  them,  much  evasion  and  disguise ;  that 
they  treated  their  opponents  with  a  settled  disdain,  which  was  neither 
consistent  with  love  nor  humility :  that  they  confined  their  beneficence 
to  the  narrow  bounds  of  their  own  society.  Their  preaching,  he  said, 
destroyed  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour.  •*  If  a  man," 
said  he,  "  was  before  a  zealous  member  of  our  Church,  groaning  for  the 
prosperity  of  our  Zion,  it  is  past ;  all  that  zeal  is  at  an  end ;  he  r^rds 
the  Church  of  England  no  more  than  the  Church  of  Home :  his  tears  no 
longer  fall,  his  prayers  no  longer  ascend,  that  God  may  shine  upon  her 
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desolation.  The  friends  that  were  once  as  his  own  soul,  are  now  no 
more  to  him  than  other  men.  All  the  bands  of  that  formerly  endeared 
affection  are  as  threads  of  tow  that  have  touched  the  fire.  Even  the 
ties  of  filial  tenderness  are  dissolved.  The  child  regards  not  his  own 
parents :  he  no  longer  regards  the  womb  that  hare,  nor  the  paps  that 
gave  him  sack.  Recent  instances  are  not  wanting.  I  will  particularize^ 
if  required.  Yea,  the  son  leaves  his  aged  lather,  the  daughter  her 
mother,  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  know  the  persons.  I  have 
myself  relieved  them  more  than  once :  for  that  was  eorban  whereby  they 
should  have  been  profited**  He  should  have  asked  himself  whether 
Methodism  did  not  sometimes  produce  the  same  effects.  The  fifth  com- 
mandment is  but  a  weak  obstacle  in  the  way  of  enthusiasm.  ^ 

Wesley  soon  went  farther  than  this,  and  throwing  aside  all  appear- 
ance of  any  remaining  attachment  to  the  Moravians,  charged  them  with 
being  cruel  and  deceitful  men.  He  published  in  his  journals  accu- 
sations against  them  of  the  foulest  kind,  made  by  persons  who  had  for- 
saken their  society,  thus  giving  the  whole  weight  of  his  judgment  to 
their  abominable  char^es.^  And  he  afEirmed  tiiat  it  was  clear  to  a 
demonstration  that  the  Moravian  elders  assumed  a  more  absolute 
authority  over  tiie  conscience  than  the  Pope  himself:  that  to  gain  and 
secure  this,  they  used  a  continued  train  of  guile,  fraud,  and  Msehood  of 
every  kind ;  and  that  they  scraped  their  votaries  to  the  bone  as  to  their 
worldly  substance.  Yet,  he  added,  they  were  still  so  infatuated  as  to 
believe  that  theirs  was  the  only  true  church  upon  earth.  They  could 
not  possibly  have  believed  so,  if  they  had  been  guilty  of  the  crimes 
with  which  they  were  chaiged;'  and  that  Wesley  should  have  re-  ' 


1  "  Mr.  Bimiiu  has  said  nothing  to 
what  might  have  heen  aaid  ooncerniog 
their  marriage  economy.  I  know  a 
hundred  tim&i  more  than  he  has 
written;  bat  the  particalars  are  too 
shocking  to  relate.  I  believe  no  such 
things  were  ever  practised  before ;  no, 
not  among  the  most  barbarons  heathens." 
— Journal  9,  p.  179  (vol.  iii.  of  Wesley's 
Works,  1810).  In  another  part  of  the 
same  Joomal  (p.  107),  they  are  charged, 
upon  the  testimony  of  another  witness, 
with  the  vilest  abominations. 

3  Upon  this  subject  I  transcribe  a 
passage  from  Mr.  Latrobe's  late  travels 
in  South  Africa,  in  justice  to  this  calum- 
niated community : — 

"Concessions  are  the  best  defence, 
where  we  are,  or  hare  formerly  been,  to 
blame,  in  expressions  or  proceedings 
founded  on  mistaken   notions.     Such 


concessions  have  been  repeatedly  made, 
but  in  general  to  little  purpose;  and 
we  must  be  satisfied  to  hear  the  old, 
wretched,  and  contradictoiy  accusations, 
repeated  in  *  Accounts  of  all  Religions,' 
*  Encyclopedias,'  *  Notes  on  Church 
Histoiy,'  and  other  compilations.  Be  it 
so,  since  it  cannot  be  otherwise  expected ; 
let  us  lice  them  down,  since  we  have 
not  been  able  to  wrUs  them  down.  To 
some,  however,  who  wilfully  continue 
to  dad  in  that  species  of  slander  agninst 
the  Brethren,  or  other  religious  com- 
munities, the  answer  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  nobleman  in  Saxony,  to  his 
brethren,  the  States  of  Upper  Lusatia, 
assembled  at  the  Diet  at  Bautzen,  may 
be  given,  consistently  with  truth.  With 
a  view  to  irritate  his  feelings,  or,  as  the 
vulgar  phrase  is,  to  quiz  him,  they  pre- 
tended to  believe  all  tiie  infamous  stories 
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peated,  and  thereby  sanctioned  those  chaxges,  must  be  considered  as  the 
most  dismgennoos  act  of  his  life.  For  however  much  he  differed  from 
the  Moravians,  and  however  exceptionable  he  might  have  deemed  their 
doctrine,  he  well  knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  that  doctrine  which 
could  lead  either  to  such  practices,  or  be  pleaded  in  palliation  of  them ; 
and  had  he  been  called  upon  to  give  evidence  concerning  them  in  a 
court  of  justice,  his  testimony  must  have  been  wholly  in  their  favour. 

Whitefield  also  entered  the  lists  against  them.  They  had  committed 
tome  fooleries,  and,  like  the  religious  communities  of  the  Romish 
Church,  it  appean  that^  if  a  believer  were  disposed  to  give  or  bequeath 
money  to  the  brotherhood,  they  were  not  scrupulous  concerning  the 
injury  which  he  might  do  to  himself  or  his  fionily.  The  heavier 
charges  have  been  effectually  disproved  by  time. 


CHAPTER  XL 

WESLET  BBPABATB8  FBOX  WmTKFUBUa 

In  separating  from  Count  Zimsendorff  and  the  Moravians,  there  had 
been  little  sacrifice  of  feeling  on  Wesley's  part ;  but  he  was  involved  at 
the  same  time  in  a  difference  with  Whitefield,  which  affected  him 
deeply,  and  led  to  consequences  of  greater  importance. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  career,  Wesley  was  of  a  pugnacious 
spirit,  the  effect  of  his  sincerity,  his  ardour,  and  his  confidence.  He 
wished  to  obtain  Whitefield's  acquiescence  in  hia  &vourite  doctrine  of 
perfection,  the  **  free,  full,  and  present  salvation  from  all  the  guilt,  all 
the  power,  and  all  the  inbeing  of  sin ; "  a  doctrine  as  untenable  as  it 
was  acceptable  to  weak  minds  and  inflated  imaginations.  He  knew 
also  that  Whitefield  held  the  Calvinistic  tenets  of  election  and  irre- 
versible decrees ;  tenets  which,  if  true,  would  make  Qod  unjust,  and 
the  whole  Gospel  a  mere  mockery.  Upon  both  these  subjects  he  wrote 
to  his  old  friend  and  disciple,  who  at  this  time,  though  he  could  yield 
to  him  upon  neither,  wished  earnestly  to  avoid  all  dispute.  "My 
honoured  Mend  and  brother,"  said  he,  in  his  reply,  "  for  once  hearken 
to  a  child  who  is  willing  to  wash  your  feet    I  beseech  you,  by  the 

related  bj  certain  authors  oonceming  the  that  if  yon  really  did  Mieve  tbat  all 

practioes  of  the  Brethren  at  Herrnhut,  manner  of  licentionanesa  might  be  pnu> 

repreKnting  them  as  a  very  profligate  tiaed  at  Herrnhut  with  impunity,  there 

and  licentious  sect;  and  challenged  nim  is  not  one  of  you  who  would  not  long 

to  deny  them.     *  Pray,  gentlemen,'  he  ago  have  requested  to  be  received  as  a 

nplied, '  do  not  araert  that  yon  helieoe  member  of  such  a  community.'" 
then  things,  ftr  I  know  you  all  so  well. 
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mercies  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  if  you  would  have  my  love 
confirmed  towards  you,  write  no  more  to  me  about  misrepresentations 
wherein  we  differ.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  at  present  no  sin  has 
dominion  over  me,  yet  I  feel  the  strugglings  of  indwelling  sin  day 
by  day.  The  doctrine  of  election,  and  the  final  perseverance  of  those 
who  are  in  Christ,  I  am  ten  thousand  times  more  convinced  of^  if  pos- 
sible, than  when  I  saw  you  last.  Tou  think  otherwise.  Why,  then, 
should  we  dispute,  when  there  is  no  probability  of  convincing  ?  Will 
it  not,  in  the  end,  destroy  brotherly  love,  and  insensibly  take  from  us 
that  cordial  union  and  sweetness  of  soul  which  I  pray  God  may 
always  subsist  between  us  ?  How  glad  would  the  enemies  of  the  Lord 
be  to  see  us  divided  1  How  many  would  rejoice,  should  I  join  and 
make  a  party  against  you !  And,  in  one  word,  how  would  the  cause  of 
our  common  Master  every  way  suffer,  by  our  raising  disputed  about 
particular  points  of  doctrine!  Honoured  sir,  let  us  offer  salvation 
freely  to  all  by  the  blood  of  Jesus ;  and  whatever  light  God  has  com- 
municated to  us,  let  us  freely  communicate  to  others.  I  have  lately 
read  the  life  of  Luther,  and  think  it  in  nowise  to  his  honour  that  the 
last  part  of  his  life  was  so  much  taken  up  in  disputing  with  Zwinglius 
and  others,  who  in  all  probability  equally  loved  the  Lord  Jesus,  though 
they  might  differ  from  him  in  other  points.  Let  this,  dear  sir,  be 
a  caution  to  us ;  I  hope  it  will  to  me ;  for,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  pro- 
voke me  to  it  as  much  as  you  please,  I  do  not  think  ever  to  enter  the 
lists  of  controversy  with  you  on  the  points  wherein  we  differ.  Only 
I  pray  to  God,  that  the  more  you  judge  me,  the  more  I  mav^ove  you, 
and  learn  to  desire  no  one's  approbation  but  that  of  my  liord  and 
Master  Jesus  Christ." 

These  feelings  are  creditable  to  Whitefield,  but  he  was  not  consistent 
in  pursuing  the  course  of  conduct  which  he  thus  advised.  Two  months 
only  after  this  letter  was  written,  he  followed  it  with  another  in  a 
different  strain :  "  Honoured  sir,"  it  began,  *•  I  cannot  entertain  pre- 
judices against  your  conduct  and  principles  any  longer  without  inform- 
ing you.  The  more  I  examine  the  Avritings  of  the  most  experienced 
men,  and  the  experiences  of  the  most  established  Christians,  the  more  I 
differ  from  your  notion  about  not  committing  sin,  and  your  denying  the 
doctrines  of  election  and  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints.  I  dread 
coming  to  England,  imless  you  are  resolved  to  oppose  these  truths  with 
less  warmth  than  when  I  was  there  last.  I  dread  your  coming  over  to 
America ;  because  the  work  of  God  is  carried  on  here,  and  that  in  a 
most  glorious  manner,  by  doctrines  quite  opposite  to  those  you  hold. 
God  direct  me  what  to  do  I  Sometimes  I  think  it  best  to  stay  here, 
where  we  all  think  and  speak  the  same  thing :  the  work  goes  on  with- 
out divisions,  and  with  more  success,  because  all  employ^  in  it  are  of 
one  mind.    I  write  not  this,  honoured  sir,  from  heat  of  spirit^  but  out 
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of  love.  At  present  I  think  yon  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  yonrsclf, 
and  therefore  do  not  blame  me  if  I  do  not  approve  of  all  that  you  say. 
God  himself,  I  find,  teaches  my  friepds  the  doctrine  of  election.  Sister 
H.  hath  lately  been  conviDoed  of  it ;  and,  if  1  mistake  not,  dear  and 
hoDOured  Mr.  Wesley  hereafter  will  be  convinced  also.  Perhaps  I  may 
never  see  you  again  till  we  meet  in  judgment ;  then,  if  not  before,  yon 
^vill  know  that  sovereign,  distinguishing,  irresistible  grace  brought  you 
to  Heaven."  Wesley  received  tliis  letter  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and 
thanked  him  for  it.  ''The  case  is  quite  plaiD,**  he  said,  in  reply. 
''  There  are  bigots  both  for  predestination  and  against  it.  God  is  send- 
ing a  message  to  those  on  either  side,  but  neither  will  receive  it  unless 
from  one  who  is  of  their  own  opinion.  Therefore,  for  a  time  you  arc 
suffered  to  be  of  one  opinion,  and  I  of  another.  But  when  his  time  is 
come,  God  will  do  what  men  cannot,  namely,  make  us  both  of  one 
mind,"  Soon  afterwards  Whitefield  writes  to  one  of  his  friends  in 
England,  *'  For  Christ's  sake,  desire  dear  brother  Wesley  to  avoid  dis- 
puting with  m&  I  think  I  had  rather  die  than  see  a  division  between 
us ;  and  yet  how  can  we  walk  together  if  we  oppose  each  other  ?  "  And 
again  to  Wesley  himself,  he  says,  **  For  Christ's  sake,  if  possible,  dear  sir, 
uever  speak  against  election  in  your  sermons :  no  one  can  say  that  1 
ever  mentioned  it  in  public  discourses,*  whatever  my  private  sentiments 
may  be.  For  Christ's  sake,  let  us  not  be  divided  amongst  ourselves : 
nothing  will  so  much  prevent  a  division  as  your  being  silent  on  that 
head." 

While  Whitefield  from  America  was  thus  exhorting  to  forbearance 
from  controversy,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  England  were  forcing  on 
the  separation  which  he  deprecated,  while  he  foresaw.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing members  in  London,  by  name  Acourt,  had  disturbed  the  society  by 
introducing  his  disputed  tenets,  till  Charles  Wesley  gave  orders  that  he 
should  no  longer  be  admitted.  John  was  present  when  next  he  pre- 
sented himself,  and  demanded  whether  they  refused  admitting  a  person 
only  because  he  differed  from  them  in  opinion.  Wesley  answered  no,  but 
asked  what  opinion  he  meant.    He  replied,  '*  that  of  election.    I  hold 

'  Yet    it     appears    by   Whitefield's  noble  testimonies  given  before  that  Uni- 

Jonmal,   that  on    his    last  voyage   to  vei-sity  of  Justification  by  Faith  only  in 

America  he  had  been  confinned  in  his  the   imputed    Kighteousness  of  Christ, 

Calrinistic  opinions,  and  had  resolred  in  our  having  no  Free  Will,  &c.,  that  they 

consequence  upon  preaching;  them.  '*This  deserve  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold. 

afternoon  was  exceedingly  strengthened  I  see  more  nnd  more  the  benefit  of  leav- 

by  pemsing  some  paragraphs  out  of  a  iug  written  testimonies  behind  ns  con* 

book  called  *  The  Preacher/  written  by  cerning  these  important  points.     Tliey 

Dr.  Eilwards,  of  Cambridge,  and  extracted  not  only  profit  the  present,  but  will 

by  Mr.  Jonathan  Warn,   in  his  books  also  much  edi ly  the  future  ages.     Lord^ 

entitled    'The   Charch-of-Fngland-mnn  open  thou  my  mouthy  that  I  may  hence- 

turned  Dissenter/  and  'Arminianism  the  forward  apeak  more  boldly  and  explicitly 

Back-door  to  Popery.'    There  are  such  as  I  ought  to  speak." 
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that  a  certain  number  are  elected  from  eternity,  and  these  must  aii.l 
shall  be  saved,  and  the  rest  of  mankind  must  and  shall  be  damned.*' 
And  he  affirmed  that  many  of  the  society  held  the  same  ;  upon  which 
Wesley  bbserved  that  he  never  asked  whether  they  did  or  not;  "only 
let  them  not  trouble  others  by  disputing  about  it*'  Aoourt  replied, 
"Nay,  but  I  will*  dispute  about  it."— "Why,  then,"  said  Wesley, 
"  would  you  come  among  us,  who  you  know  are  of  another  mind  ?  * — 
"  Because  you  are  all  wrong,  and  I  am  resolved  to  set  you  all  right." — 
"  I  fear,"  said  Wesley,  **  your  coming  with  this  view  would  neither  profit 
you  nor  us." — **  Then,"  rejoined  Acourt,  "  I  will  go  and  tell  all  the 
world  that  you  and  your  brother  are  &lse  prophets.  And  I  tell  you  in 
one  fortnight  you  will  all  be  in  confusion." 

Some  time  before,  Wesley  had  received  a  letter  in  which  he  was 
reproached  for  not  preaching  the  GK>8pel  because  he  did  not  preach  the 
doctrine  of  election.  According  to  his  usual  presumptuous  practice  at 
that  time,  instead  of  consulting  with  his  friends,  or  even  advising  with 
himself  upon  the  prudence  of  engaging  in  controversy,  he  drew  a  lot  for 
his  direction,  and  the  lot  was  "  preach  and  print."  So  he  preached  a 
sermon  against  this  deplorable  doctrine,  and  printed  it.  Whitelield  was 
then  in  England,  and  at  his  desire  the  publication  was  for  a  while  sup- 
pressed ;  but  it  was  sent  into  the  world  soon  after  his  departure  for 
America.  The  rising  sect  was  thus  disturbed  by  a  question  which  had 
so  often  carried  discord  into  the  schools  of  theology,  which  had  unhap- 
pily divided  the  Protestant  world,  and  which,  when  it  had  risen  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  neither  the  Popes  with  their  bulls, 
nor  the  Kings  of  France  with  their  power,  nor  the  Jesuits  with  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  could  either  determine  or  lay  to  rest.  Wesley 
had  begun  the  discussion,  but  Whitefield  persevered  in  it,  when  he 
would  fain  have  pressed  it  no  farther;  and  he  assumed  a  tone  of  superi- 
ority which  Wesley,  who  was  as  much  his  superior  in  intellect  as  in 
learning,  was  little  likely  to  brook.  "  GKve  me  leave,"  said  he,  "  with 
all  humility,  to  exhort  you  not  to  be  strenuous  in  opposing  the  doctrines 
of  election  and  final  perseverance,  when  by  your  own  confession  yon 
have  not  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  within  yourself,  and  consequently  are 
not  a  proper  judge.  I  am  assured  God  has  now  for  some  years  given 
me  this  living  witness  in  my  soul.  I  can  say  I  have  been  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Canaan,  and  do  every  day,  nay,  almost  every  moment,  long  for 
the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not  to  evade  sufferings,  but  with 
a  single  desire  to  see  His  blessed  face.  I  feel  His  blessed  Spirit  daily  fill- 
ing my  soul  and  body,  as  plain  as  I  feel  the  air  which  I  breathe,  or  the 
food  which  I  eat.  Perhaps  the  doctrine  of  election  and  of  final  persever- 
ance hath  been  abused  (and  what  doctrine  has  not?) ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  childi^n's  bread,  and  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  withheld 
from  them,  supposing  it  is  always  mentioned  with  proper  cautions  against 
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the  abase.  Dear  and  honoured  sir,  I  write  not  tUs  to  enter  into  dispu- 
tation. I  hope  at  this  time  I  feel  Something  of  the  meekness  and  gen- 
tleness of  Christ.  I  cannot  hear  the  thoughts  of  opposing  you :  hut 
how  can  I  avoid  it  if  you  go  about,  as  your  brother  Charles  once  said,  to 
drive  John  Calvin  out  of  Bristol  ?  Alas,  I  never  read  anything  that 
Calvin  wrote :  my  doctrines  I  had  from  Christ  and  his  Apostles ;  I  was 
taught  them  of  God ;  and  as  (rod  was  pleased  to  send  me  out  first,  and 
to  enlighten  me  first,  so  I  think  he  still  continues  to  do  it.  I  wish  I 
knew  your  principles  fully ;  did  you  write  oftener  and  more  frankly,  it 
might  have  a  better  effect  than  silence  and  reserve.** 

Whitefield  indeed  was  frequently  indulging  sometimes  in  such  exag- 
gerated expressions  of  humility,  and  at  others  in  such  ebullitions  of 
spiritual  pride,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  suspicion  of  hypocrisy  should 
have  attached  to  him,  till  time  and  death  had  placed  his  sincerity  be- 
yond all  dispute.  "  I  have  now,**  he  says,  "  such  laz^  incomes  from 
above,^  and  such  prRcious  communications  fix)m  our  dear  Lord  Jesus, 
that  my  body  sometimes  can  scarcely  sustain  them." — *^  I  have  a  garden 
near  at  hand,  where  I  go  particularly  to  meet  and  talk  with  my  Gk)d,  at 
the  cool  of  every  day.  I  often  sit  in  silence,  offering  my  soul  as  so  much 
clay,  to  be  stamped  just  as  my  heavenly  potter  pleases ;  and  whilst  1  am 
musing,  I  am  often  filled,  as  it  were,  with  the  fulness  of  God.  I  am 
frequently  at  Calvary,  and  frequently  on  Mount  Tabor,  but  always 
assured  of  my  Lord's  everlasting  love." — ^**Our  dear  Lord  sweetly  fills 
me  with  His  presence.  My  heaven  is  begun  indeed.  I  feast  on  the  fatted 
calf.  The  Lord  strengthens  me  mightily  in  the  inner  man.**  At  other 
times  he  **  abhors  "  himself  '*  in  dust  and  ashes."  He  is  **  a  worm  and 
no  man."  He  "deserves  to  be  the  outcast  of  the  people." — ^  Why  do 
so  many  of  my  Lord's  servants  take  notice  of  such  a  dead  dog  as  I  am  ?" 
Then  again  he  would  pamper  his  imagination  with  the  hopes  of  persecu- 
tion and  martyrdom.  *'  Dear  brother,"  he  says  to  one  of  his  American 
coadjutors, ''  both  you  and  I  must  suffer,  and  that  great  things,  before 
we  enter  into  glory.  My  work  is  scarce  begun ;  my  trials  are  yet  to 
come.  What  is  a  httle  scourge  of  the  tongue  ?  What  is  a  thrusting 
out  of  the  synagogues  ?  The  time  of  temptation  will  be  when  we  are 
thmst  into  an  inner  prison,  and  feel  the  iron  entering  even  into  our  souls. 
Then  perhaps  even  God's  people  may  be  permitted  to  forsake  us  for  a 
while,  and  none  but  the  Lord  Jesus  to  stand  by  u&  But  if  thou,  0 
dearest  Redeemer,  wilt  strengthen  me  in  the  inner  man,  let  enemies 

^  Soath  appears  to  stigmatise  Qwen  duett.     Tendencies,     Breathings,    In- 

as  the  penon  who  introduoed  language  dopettings.  Rollings,  Secwnbencies,  and 

of  this  kind.    He  says,  ''As  I  show  Scriptures    misapplied,    be    acooanted 

before  that  the  5ri*8  and  the  Stmt's,  the  divinity.  A  marginal  note  sajv,  '* Terms 

Deus  dixit  and   the    Beua    benedixit,  oflen  and  maoh  need  by  one  J.  O.,  a 

could  not  be  acooanted  wit ;  so  neither  great  leader  and  oxade  in  those  times." 
can  the  whimsical  cant  of  Issues,  Pro- 
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plunge  me  into  a  fieiy  furnace,  or  throw  roe  into  a  den  of  lions  I"*  And 
he  writes  as  if  he  really  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  persecating 
rulers  were  again  about  to  employ  lions*  dens  and  burning  fiery  fur- 
naces I  "  I  am  now  looking,"  ho  says, ''  for  some  attacks  from  Satan/* 
— **  Let  us  suffer  for  Jesus  with  a  cheerful  heart !  His  love  will  sweeten 
every  cup,  though  never  so  bitter.  Let  us  pledge  Him  willingly,  and 
continue  faithful  even  to  death !  A  scene  of  suffering  lies  before  n&. 
Who  knows  but  we  may  wade  to  our  Saviour  through  a  sea  of  blood  ? 
I  expect  (Oh,  pray  that  I  may  be  strengthened  if  called  to  it !)  to  die  for 
His  great  name's  sake.  'Twill  be  sweet  to  wear  a  mart3rr'8  crown." — 
*'  Suffer  we  must,  I  believe,  and  that  great  things.  Our  Lord  by  His 
providence  begins  to  show  it.  Ere  long  perhaps  we  may  sing  in  a 
prison,  and  have  our  feet  set  fast  in  the  stocks.  But  &ith  in  Jesus 
turns  a  prison  into  a  palace,  and  makes  a  bed  of  flames  become  a  bed  of 
down." 

This  was  safe  boasting :  and  yet  if  Whitefield  had  lived  in  an  i^e  of 
persecution  his  metal  would  have  borne  to  be  tried  in  the  flames.  The 
temper  from  which  it  arose  made  him  as  ready  now  to  stand  up  in 
opposition  to  Wesley  as  he  had  formerly  been  to  follow  him.  "  I  an\ 
sorry,"  he  says  to  him,  *' honoured  sir,  to  hear  by  many  letters  that 
yo\i  wsm  ixi  ovm  9k  9inlt68  perfection  in  this  life  attainable.  I  think  I 
cannot  answer  you  better  than  a  venerable  old  minister  in  these  parts 
answered  a  Quaker :  '  Bring  me  a  man  that  hath  really  arrived  to  t^is, 
and  I  will  pay  his  expenses,  let  him  come  from  whence  he  will'  Be- 
sides, dear  sir,  what  a  fond  conceit  it  is  to  cry  up  perfection^  and  j'et 
cry  down  the  doctrine  oi  final  perseverance  f  But  this  and  many  other 
absurdities  you  will  run  into,  because  you  will  not  own  election  ;  and 
you  will  not  own  election  because  you  cannot  own  it  without  believing 
the  doctrine  of  reprobation.  What,  then,  is  there  in  reprobation  so 
horrid  ?"  That  question  might  easily  have  been  answered,  llie  doc- 
trine implies  that  an  Almighty  and  Allwise  Creator  has  called  into  exist- 
ence the  greater  part  of  the  human  race  to  the  end  that  after  a  short, 
sinful,  and  miserable  life  they  should  pass  into  an  eternity  of  incon- 
ceivable torments,  it  being  the  pleasure  of  their  Creator  that  they  should 
not  be  able  to  obey  His  commands,  and  yet  incur  the  penalty  of  ever- 
lasting damnation  for  disobedience.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Wesley,  who 
has  stated  the  case  with  equal  force  and  truth,  **  the  sum  of  all  is  this : 
one  in  twenty  (suppose)  of  mankind,  are  elected;  nineteen  in  twenty  arc 
reprobated  I  The  elect  shall  be  saved,  do  what  they  will:  the  reprobate 
shall  be  damned,  do  what  they  ean^  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Calvinisna, 
for  which  Diabolism  would  be  the  better  name ;  and  in  the  worst  and 
bloodiest  idolatry  that  ever  defiled  the  earth,  there  is  nothing  so  horrid, 
so  monstrous,  so  impious  as  this. 

Whitefield  continued,  **  Oh  that  you  would  be  more,  cautious  in  cast- 
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ing  lots  I  Oh  that  yon  would  not  be  too  rash  and  precipitant !  If  you 
go  on  thus,  honoured  sir,  how  can  I  concur  with  you  ?  It  is  impossible. 
I  must  speak  what  I  know.  Thus  I  write  out  of  the  fulness  of  my 
heart  I  feel  myself  to  be  a  vile  sinner.  I  look  to  Christ.  I  mourn 
because  I  have  pierced  Him.  Honoured  sir,  pray  for  me.  The  Lord  be 
with  your  dear  soul."  The  samePwe(;k  produced  a  letter  in  a  higher 
style  of  assumed  superiority  :  '*  Dear  brother  Wesley,  what  mean  you 
by  disputing  in  all  your  letters  ?  May  God  give  you  to  know  yourself, 
and  then  you  will  not  plead  for  absolute  perfection,  or  call  the  doctrine 
of  election  a  doctrine  of  devils.  My  dear  brother,  take  heed  I  See  tbnt 
you  are  in  Christ  a  new  creature !  Beware  of  a  false  peace  :  strive  to 
enter  in  at  the  straight  gate,  and  give  all  diligence  to  make  your  calling 
and  election  sure :  remember  you  are  but  a  babe  in  Christ,  if  so  much ! 
Be  humble,  talk  little,  think  and  pray  much.  Let  God  teach  you,  and 
Ue  will  lead  you  into  all  truth.  If  you  must  dispute,  stay  till  you  are 
master  of  the  subject ;  otherwise  you  will  hurt  the  cause  you  would 
defend.^  And  in  a  subsequent  letter  he  says,  '*  Oh,  dear  sir,  many  of 
God's  children  are  grieved  at  your  principles !  Oh  that  God  may  give 
you  a  sight 'of  His  free,  sovereign,  and  electing  love !  But  no  more  of 
this.  Why  will  you  compel  me  to  write  thus  ?  Why  will  you  dis- 
pute ?  I  am  willing  to  go  with  you  to  prison  and  to  death ;  but  I  am 
not  willing  to  oppose  you."  And  again,  *'0h  that  there  may  be 
harmony  and  very  intimate  union  between  us ;  yet  it  cannot  be,  since 
you  hold  universal  redemption.  The  Devil  rages  in  London.  He 
begins  now  to  triumph  indeed.  The  children  of  God  are  disunited 
among  themselves.  My  dear  brother,  for  Christ's  sake  avoid  all  dispu- 
tation !    Do  not  oblige  me  to  preach  against  you :  I  had  rather  die." 

He  soon,  however,  began  to  fear  that  he  had  been  sinfully  silent  The 
children  of  Grod,  he  thought,  were  in  danger  of  falling  into  error :  many 
who  had  been  worked  upon  by  his  ministry  had  been  misled,  and  moro 
were  calling  loudly  upon  him  to  show  his  opinion  also.  *'  I  must  then 
show,"  said  he,  *'  that  I  know  no  man  after  the  flesh,  and  that  I  have  no 
it^spect  to  persons  any  farther  than  is  consistent  with  my  duty  to  my 
Jjord  and  Master."  And  therefore  he  took  pen  in  hand  to  write  against 
Wesley,  protesting  that  Jonah  could  not  go  with  more  reluctance  against 
Nineveh.  '*  Was  nature  to  speak,"  said  he,  ''I  had  rather  die  than  do 
it ;  and  yet  if  I  am  faithful  to  God,  and  to  my  own  and  other^s  souls,  I 
must  not  stand  neuter  any  longer."  In  this  letter  Whitefield  related 
how  Wesley  had  preached  and  printed  his  obnoxious  sermon,  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  drawing  a  lot  **  I  have  often  questioned,"  said  he,  **  whether 
in  so  doing  you  did  not  tempt  the  Lord.  A  due  exercise  of  religions 
prudence,  without  a  lot,  would  have  directed  you  in  that  matter. 
Besides  I  never  heard  that  you  inquired  of  God,  whether  or  not  election 
was  a  gospel  doctrine.    But  I  fear,  taking  it  for  granted  it  was  not,  you 
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only  inquired  whether  yoa  should  he  siient,  or  preach  and  print  against 
it.  I  am  apt  to  think  one  reason  why  God  should  so  sufifer  you  to  he 
deceived  was,  that  hereby  a  special  obligation  might  he  laid  upon  me 
faithfully  to  declare  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  election,  that  thus  the 
Lord  might  give  me  a  fresh  opportunity  of  seeing  what  was  in  my 
heart,  and  whether  I  would  be  true  *to  His  cause  or  not.  Perhaps  God 
has  laid  this  difficult  task  upon  me  even  to  see  whether  I  am  willing 
to  forsake  all  for  Him  or  not.**  Thus,  while  he  reprehended  Wesley  for 
a  most  reprehensible  and  presumptuous  practice,  did  he  manifest  a  spirit 
little  less  presumptuous  himself.  In  fiirther  proof  of  the  folly  of 
Wesley's  practice,  he  related  also  the  fact  of  his  drawing  lots  to  dis- 
cover whether  Whifcefield  should  proceed  to  Georgia,  or  leave  the 
ship  which  was  then  under  sail,  and  return  to  London,  upon  which 
occasion  he  reminded  him  of  his  subsequent  confession  that  God  had 
given  him  a  wrong  bt.  '*  I  should  never,'*  says  he, ''  have  published 
this  private  transaction  to  the  world  did  not  the  gloiy  of  God  call  me 
to  do  it." 

This  was  the  only  important  part  of  4he  letter,  and  Whitefield  after- 
wards felt  and  feelingly  acknowledged  the  great  impropriety  which  he  had 
committed  in  thus  revealing  the  weakness  of  his  friend.  The  argumen- 
tative part  had  nothing  worthy  of  notice  either  in  manner  or  matter,  for 
powerful  preacher  as  he  was,  he  had  neither  strength  nor  acuteness  of 
intellect^  and  his  written  compositions  are  nearly  worthless.  But  the 
conclusion  is  remarkable  for  the  honest  confidence  and  the  warmth  of 
affection  which  it  breathes.  "  Dear,  dear  sir,  oh  be  not  offended  !  For 
Christ's  sake  be  not  rash !  Give  yourself  to  reading.  Study  the  cove- 
nant of  grace.  Down  with  your  carnal  reasoning !  Be  a  Uttie  child ; 
and  then,  instead  of  pawning  your  salvation,  as  you  have  done  in 
a  l>te  hymn-book,  if  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption  be  not  true ; 
instead  of  talking  of  sinless  perfection,  as  you  have  done  in  the  pre- 
iaoe  to  that  hymn-book,  and  making  man's  salvation  to  depend  on 
his  own  free  will,  as  you  have  done  in  this  sermon,  you  will 
compose  a  hymn  in  praise  of  sovereign  distinguishing  love.  Tou 
will  caution  believers  against  striving  to  work  a  perfection  out  of  their 
own  hearts,  and  print  another  sermon  the  reverse  of  this,  and  entitle  it 
Free  Grace  indeed;  free,  because  not  free  to  all ;  but  free,  because  God 
may  withhold  or  give  it  to  whom  and  when  He  pleases.  Till  you  do 
this  I  must  doubt  whether  or  not  you  know  yourself.  God  knows  my 
heart ;  nothing  but  a  single  regard  to  the  honour  of  Christ  has  forced  this 
letter  from  me.  I  love  and  honour  you  for  His  sake ;  and  when  I  come 
to  judgment,  will  thank  you  before  men  and  angels  for  what  you  have, 
under  God,  done  for  my  soul.  There  I  am  persuaded  I  shall  see  dear 
Mr.  Wesley  convinced  of  election  and  everlasting  love.  And  it  often 
fills  me  with  pleasure  to  think  how  I  sliali  behold  you  casting  your 
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crown  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Lamb,  and,  as  it  were,  /filled  with  a  holy 
blushing  for  opposing  the  Divine  sovereignty  in  the  manner  you  have 
done.  But  I  hope  the  Lord  will  show  you  this  before  you  go  henoe ! 
Oh,  how  do  I  long  for  that  day  I " 

That  this  letter  was  intended  for  publication  is  certain;  but  there 
aeems  to  have  been  a  hope  in  Whitefield*s  mind  that  the  efifect  which  its 
perusal  would  produce  might  render  publication  needless.  His  friends  in 
London,  however,  thought  proper  to  print  it,  without  either  his  permis- 
sion or  Wesley's,  and  copies  were  distributed  at  the  door  of  the 
Foundry,  and  in  the  meeting  itself.  Wesley,  holding  one  in  his  hand, 
stated  to  the  congregation  the  fact  of  its  surreptitious  publication,  and 
then  saying,  **  I  will  do  just  what  I  believe  Mr.  Whitefield  would  were 
he  here  himself,"  he  tore  it  in  pieces.  Every  person  present  followed 
his  example ;  and  Wesley,  in  reference  to  the  person  by  whose  means 
these  unlucky  oopies  had  been  circulated,  exclaims  in  his  journal,  *'  Ah, 
poor  Ahitophel  I    Ibi  omnia  efftuus  labor ! " 

The  person  who  seems  to  have  been  most  active  in  enforcing  Calvinism 
in  opposition  to  Wesley  at  this  time  was  a  certain  John  Gennick,  whom 
he  employed  at  Kingswood  in  the  school  which  Whitefield  had  designed 
for  the  children  of  the  colliers.^    Whitefield  had  collected  some  money 


^  This  person  has  left  on  record  a 
striking  example  of  the  extrarAganoea 
which  were  encouraged  at  Kingswood 
jit  this  time.  It  is  related  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Weeley:— 

**  Far  be  it  from  me  to  attribute  the 
eonrictions  of  sin  (the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost)  to  Beelzebub  1  No ;  neither  do 
I  say  that  those  strong  wrestlings  are  of 
God  only.  I  thought  you  had  under- 
stood my  opinion  better,  touching  this 
matter.  I  believe  that  before  a  soul  is 
conrerted  to  God,  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
is  in  every  one  that  is  born  into  the 
world  ;  and  while  Satan  armed  keepeth 
his  hold,  the  man  enjoys  a  kind  of  peace ; 
meantime,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  offering  a 
better  peace,  according  to  that  Scriptui-e, 
'  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock,' 
Stc  Now,  after  a  word  of  the  Most 
High  has  toached  the  heart,  I  think  the 
serpent  is  seeking  to  root  it  up,  or  choke 
the  seed ;  but,  as  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
gained  entrance,  he  rageth  with  all  his 
might;  and  as  far  as  he  hath  power, 
ttoubleth  the  soul  with  the  justice  of 
God,  with  fear  of  having  passed  the  day 
of  grace,  or  having  sinned  too  greatly 
to  be  forgiven,  in  order  to  make  them 


despair.  Hence  ariseth  a  fierce  combat 
in  the  inward  parts,  so  that  the  weaker 
part  of  man,  the  body,  is  overcome,  and 
those  cries  and  convulsions  follow. 

"  On  Monday  evening  I  was  preach- 
ing at  the  school  on  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  when  two  persons  who,  the  night 
before,  had  laughed  nt  others,  cried  out 
with  a  loud  and  bitter  cry.  So  did 
many  more,  in  a  little  time.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  that  the  devil,  and  much  of  the 
powers  of  darkness,  were  come  among 
us.  My  mouth  was  stopped,  and  my 
ears  heard  scarce  anything,  but  such 
terrifying  cries  as  would  have  made  any 
one's  knees  tremble  !  Only  judge.  It 
was  pitch  dark ;  it  rained  much ;  and 
the  wind  blew  vehemently.  Large 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  loud  claps  of 
thunder,  mixed  with  the  screams  of 
frightened  parents,  and  the  exclamations 
of  nine  di:>tressed  5ouls !  The  hurry 
and  confusion  caused  thereby  cannot  be 
expressed.  The  whole  place  seemed  to 
me  to  resemble  nothing  but  the  habita- 
tion of  apostate  spirits ;  many  mving  up 
and  down,  crying,  *  The  devil  will  have 
me !  I  am  his  servant ;  I  am  damned  !' 
*My  sins  can  never   be  pardoned!     I 
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for  this  good  work,  and  had  peiformed  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
foundation ;  but  farther  than  this  ceremony  it  had  not  proceeded  when 
he  embarked  the  second  time  for  America,  and  left  it  to  be  carried  forward 
by  Wesley.  There  was  the  great  difficulty  of  want  of  money  in  the 
way ;  but  this  was  a  difficulty  which  faitli  would  remove,  and  in  faith 
Wesley  began  building  without  having  a  quarter  of  the  sum  necessary 
for  finishing  it.  But  he  found  persons  who  were  willing  to  advance 
money  if  he  would  become  responsible  for  the  debt ;  the  responsibility 
and  the  property  thus  devolved  upon  him,  and  he  immediately  made  his 
will,  bequeathing  it  to  his  brother  Charles  and  Whitefield.  Two  masters 
were  provided  as  soon  as  the  house  was  fit  to  receive  them,  and  Gennick 
^vas  one.  He  was  not  in  holy  orders ;  but  the  practice  of  lay-preachings 
which  had  at  first  been  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Wesleys,  had  now 
become  inevitably  a  part  of  their  system,  and  Cennick,  who  had  great 
talents  for  popular  speaking,  laboured  also  as  oue  of  these  helpers,  as  they 
were  called.  This  person,  in  his  horror  against  the  doctrines  of  the 
Wesleys,  wrote  urgently  to  Whitefield,  calling  upon  him  to  hasten  from 
America  that  he  might  stay  the  plague.  **  I  sit,**  said  he,  "  solitary  like 
£li,  waiting  what  will  become  of  the  ark ;  and  while  I  wail  and  fear  the 
carrying  of  it  away  from  among  my  people,  my  trouble  increases  dail3^ 
How  gloriously  did  the  Gospel  seem  once  to  fiourish  in  Kingswood  I  I 
spake  of  the  everlaAting  love  of  Christ  with  sweet  power.  But  now 
brother  Charles  is  sufiered  to  open  his  mouth  against  this  truth,  while 
the  frighted  sheep  gaze  and  fly,  as  if  no  shepherd  was  among  them.  It 
is  just  as  if  Satan  were  now  making  war  wiUi  the  saints  in  a  more  than 
oonmion  way.  Oh  1  pray  for  the  distressed  lambs  yet  left  in  this  place 
that  they  faint  not  1  Surely  they  would  if  preaching  would  do  it,  for 
they  have  nothing  whereon  to  rest,  who  now  attend  on  the  sermons,  bat 
their  own  faithfulness.  With  universal  redemption  brother  Charles 
pleases  the  world.  Brother  John  follows  him  in  everything.  I  believe 
no  Atheist  can  more  preach  against  predestination  than  they  *,  and  all 

am  gone,  gone  for  ever  V  A  young  teeth,  and  expressing  all  the  fuiy  that 
nmn  (in  such  horrors,  that  seven  or  heart  can  conceive.  ludeed,  their  star- 
eight  could  not  hold  him)  still  roared,  ing  eyes  and  swelled  faces  so  aronze:! 
like  a  dragon,  *Ten  thousand  devils,  others,  that  they  cried  out  almost  as 
millions,  millions  of  devils  are  about  loud  as  they  who  were  tormented.  I 
me !'  This  continued  thi'ee  hours.  One  have  visited  several  since,  who  told  rao 
cried  out,  *  That  fearful  thunder  is  their  senseit  were  taken  away ;  but  when 
raised  by  the  devil :  in  this  stoiin  he  I  drew  near,  they  saki,  they  felt  a  fresh 
willbearmetohelir  Oh,  what  a  power  itige,  longing  to  tear  me  to  pieces  I  I 
reigned  amongst  us  I  Some  cried  out,  never  saw  the  like,  nor  even  the  shadow 
with  a  hollow  voice,  *  Mr.  Cennick  !  of  it  before !  Yet,  I  can  say,  I  was  not 
Bring  Mr.  Cennick  I'  I  came  to  all  in  t]ie  least  afraid,  as  I  knew  God  was 
tliat  desired  me.  They  then  spumed  on  our  side." 
with  all  their  strength,  grinding  their 
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who  believe  election  are  counted  enemlies  to  Grod,  and  called  sa  Fly, 
dear  brother !  I  am  as  alone — I  am  in  the  midst  of  the  plague  1  If  God 
give  thee  leave,  make  haste ! " 

A  copy  of  this  letter  came  into  Web^ey's  hands,  and  it  stung  him, 
because  he  said  the  writer  was  "  one  I  k^i  sent  for  to  assist  me,  a  friend 
that  was  as  my  own  soul,  that  even  w  »iile  he  opposed  me  lay  in  my 
bosom."  Charles,  in  consequence,  addres  ^id  a  letter  to  him  which  forcibly 
expresses  the  feeling  of  the  two  brothers  tupon  having  one  of  their  dis- 
ciples thus  rise  against  them.  '*You  ca^ne  to  Kingswood,*'  says  he, 
"upon  my  brother's  sending  for  you.  You  served  under  him  in  the 
Gospel  as  a  son ;  I  need  not  say  how  well  xie  loved  you.  You  used  the 
authority  he  gave  you  to  overthrow  his  doctrine.  You  everywhere  con- 
tradicted it  (whether  true  or  false  is  not  th^e  question).  But  you  ought 
first  to  have  fairly  told  him, '  I  preach  contrary  to  you :  are  you  willing, 
notwithstanding,  that  I  should  continue  in  ycur  house,  gainsaying  you  ? 
If  you  are  not,  I  have  no  place  in  these  regions.  You  have  a  right  to  this 
open  dealing.  I  now  give  you  £Bdr  warning.  Shall  I  stay  here  oppo8in<:r 
you,  or  shall  I  depart  ? '  My  brother,  have  you  dealt  thus  honestly  and 
openly  with  him  ?  No.  But  you  have  stolen  away  the  people's  heart 
from  him.  And  when  some  of  them  basely  treated  their  best  friend,  Qcn\ 
only  excepted,  how  patiently  did  you  take  it!  When  did  you  ever 
vindicate  us  as  we  have  you  ?  Why  did  you  not  plainly  tell  them,  yoii 
are  eternally  indebted  to  these  men  ?  '  Think  not  that  I  will  stay 
among  you  to  head  a  party  against  my  dearest  friend  and  brother,  as  ho 
suffers  me  to  call  him,  having  humbled  himself  for  my  sake^  and  given 
me,  no  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  If  I  hear 
that  one  word  more  is  spoken  against  him,  I  will  loave  you  that 
moment.'  This  had  been  just  and  honest,  and  not  more  than  we  have 
deserved  at  your  hands." 

This  was  put  into  John  Wesley's  hands  that  he  might  deliver  it  to 
Cennick  if  he  thought  proper.  But  matters  had  proceeded  so  far  thht 
Cennick  was  forming  a  separate  society,  and  Wesley  deemed  it  better  to 
speak  to  him  and  his  adherents  publicly,  and  reprove  them  for  inveighing 
against  him  behind  his  back.  One  of  them  replied,  that  they  had  said  no 
more  of  him  behind  his  back  than  they  would  say  to  his  iajoe,  which  was 
that  he  preached  false  doctrine ; — he  preached  that  there  is  righteousness 
in  man.  "  So,"  said  Wesley,  *'  there  is,  after  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
is  imputed  to  him  through  faith.  But  who  told  you  that  what  we 
preached  waa  false  doctrine?  Whom  would  you  have  believed  this 
from  but  Mr.  Cennick  ?  Cennick  then  boldly  answered,  *^  You  do  preach 
righteousness  in  man.  I  did  say  this,  and  I  say  it  still.  However,  we 
are  willing  to  join  you ;  but  we  will  also  meet  apart  from  you ;  for  we 
meet  to  confirm  one  another  in  those  truths  which  you  speak  against.  ** 
Wesley  replied,  '*  You  should  have  told  me  this  before,  and  not  have 
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supplanted  me  in  my  own  bouse  ,  stealing  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
by  private  accusations  separating  very  friends."  Upon  this  Gennick 
denied  that  he  had  ever  priva.tely  accused  him.  "  My  brethren,"  said 
Wesley,  "judge  1**  and  he  piroduced  Cennick's  letter  to  Whitefield. 
Cennick  avowed  the  letter,  and  said  that  he  neither  retracted  anything 
,  in  it,  nor  blamed  himself  for  braving  sent  it.  Some  heat  upon  this  began 
to  manifest  itself  in  the  med^ng,  and  Wesley,  with  his  characteristic 
prudence,  preserved  his  8up<^ority  by  desiring  that  they  might  meet 
again  on  that  day  week,  aniy  that  tiie  matter  might  rest  till  then. 

Cennick  and  his  friends  \  would  hardly  have  consented  to  such  an 
Adjournment  if  they  had  sus^bected  Wesley's  purpose.  At  the  appointed 
time  he  surprised  them  by  Reading  the  following  paper,  in  which  they 
were  treated  not  as  person^  who  differed  from  him  in  opmion,  but  as 
culprits :  "  By  many  witne^sses  it  appears  that  several  members  of  the 
Band  Society  in  Kingswood  have  made  it  their  common  practice  to  scoff 
at  the  preaching  of  Messrp ;  John  and  Charles  Wesley ;  that  they  have  cen> 
sured  and  spoken  evil  cX  them  behind  their  backs,  at  the  very  time  they 
professed  love  and  e^Jteem  to  their  faces;  that  they  have  studiously 
endeavoured  to  pre\«idice  other  members  of  that  society  against  them, 
and  in  order  theret^f,  have  belied  and  slandered  them  in  divers  instances ; 
therefore,  not  for  their  opinions,  nor  for  any  of  them  (whether  they  be 
right  or  wtod^y)*  but  for  the  causes  above  mentioned,  viz.,  for  their 
scoffing  at'  ;,ne  word  and  ministers  of  God,  for  their  tale-bearing,  back- 
biting, and  evil-speaking,  for  their  dissembling,  lying,  and  slandering ;  I, 
John  Wesley,  by  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Band  Society  in 
Kingswood  (  do  declare  the  persons  above  mentioned  to  be  no  longer 
members  thereof.  Neither  will  they  be  so  accounted  until  they  shidl 
openly  confess  their  fault,  and  thereby  do  what  in  them  lies  to  remove 
the  scandal  they  have  given." 

No  founder  of  a  sect  or  order,  no  legislator,  ever  understood  the  art  of 
preserving  his  authority  more  perfectly  than  Wesley.  They  came  pre- 
pared for  a  discussion  of  their  opinions  and  conduct,  and  they  were  asto- 
nished at  hearing  themselves  thus  excommunicated.  As  soon  as  they 
recovered  from  their  surprise,  they  affirmed  that  they  had  heard  boih 
him  and  his  brother  preach  Popery  many  times.  However,  they  were 
still  willing  to  join  with  them,  but  they  would  not  own  that  they  had 
done  anything  amiss.  Wesley  desired  them  to  consider  of  it  yet  again  ; 
but  finding,  after  another  week  had  elapsed,  that  they  still  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  they  had  been  in  the  wrong,  he  once  more  assembled 
the  bands,  and  told  them  that  every  one  must  now  take  his  chance,  and 
quit  one  society  or  the  other.  One  of  the  Calvinistic  leaders  observed, 
that  the  true  reason  of  his  separating  from  them  was  because  they  held 
the  doctrine  of  election.  Wesley  made  answer, "  You  know  in  your  own 
conscience  it  is  not.    There  are  several  predestinarians  in  our  societies. 
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both  at  London  and  Bristol ;  nor  did  I  ever  yet  put  any  one  out  of  either 
l^ecause  he  held  that  opinion.'*  They  then  offered  to  hreak  up.  their 
society,  provided  he  would  receive  and  employ  Cennick  aa  he  had  done 
before.  To  this  Weftley  replied,  "  My  l»i>ther  has  wronged  me  much : 
but  he  doth  not  say  I  repent."  Cennick  made  answer,  ''Unless  in 
not  speaking  in  your  defence,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  wronged  you  at 
alL" — "  It  seems,  then,"  said  Wesley,  **  nothing  remains  but  for  each  to 
choose  which  society  he  pleases."  Upon  this  they  prayed  for  a  short 
time  in  a  state  of  mind,  as  it  should  seem,  but  little  fit  for  prayer,  after 
which  Cennick  withdrew,  and  about  half  the  meeting  followed  him. 

At  this  time  Whitefield  was  on  the  way  from  America.  While  upon 
the  passage,  he  wrote  to  Charles  Wesley,  expostulating  with  him  and 
his  brother  in  strong  but  affectionate  terms.  "  My  dear,  dear  brethren," 
ssid  he,  "  why  did  you  throw  out  the  bone  of  contention  ?  Why  did 
you  print  that  sermon  against  predestination  ?  Why  did  you  in  par- 
ticular, my  dear  brother  Charles,  afi&x  your  hymn,  and  join  in  putting 
out  your  late  hymn-book?  How  can  you  say  you  will  not  dispute  with 
me  about  election,  and  yet  print  such  hymns,  and  your  brother  send  his 
sermon  against  election  over  to  America  ?  Do  not  you  think,  my  dear 
brethren,  I  must  be  as  much  concerned  for  truth,  or  what  I  think  truth, 
as  you  ?  God  is  my  judge ;  I  always  was,  and  hope  I  always  shall  be, 
desirous  that  you  may  be  preferred  before  me.  But  I  must  preach  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  and  that  I  cannot  fiow  do  without  speaking  of  election." 
He  then  informed  Charles,  that  one  copy  of  his  answer  to  the  sermon 
was  printing  at  Charlestown ;  that  another  had  been  sent  to  Boston  for 
the  same  purpose  ;  and  that  he  was  bringing  a  copy  to  be  printed  in 
London.  ''If,"  said  he, ''  it  occasion  a  strangeness  between  us,  it  shall 
not  be  my  fault  There  is  nothihg  in  my  answer  exciting  to  it  that  I 
know  of.  Oh,  my  dear  brethren,  my  heart  almost  bleeds  within  me  I 
Methinks  I  could  be  willing  to  tarry  here  on  the  waters  for  ever,  rather 
than  come  to  England  to  oppose  you."  But  although,  when  he  was 
thus  addressing  the  Wesleys,  the  feelings  of  old  friendship  returned  upon 
him,  his  other  letters,  written  during  the  voyage,  evince  that  he  looked 
on  to  a  separation  as  the  certain  consequence  of  this  difference  in  opinion* 
**  Great  perils,"  he  says,  "  await  me ;  but  Jesus  Christ  will  send  His 
angel,  and  roll  away  every  stone  of  difficulty."  ''  My  Lord's  command 
now,  I  believe,  is,  "  Take  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines, 
for  our  vines  have  tender  grapes."  Help  me  by  your  prayers ;  it  ia  an 
ease  thus  to  unbosom  myself  to  a  friend.  I  have  sought  the  Lord  by 
prayer  and  fasting,  and  He  assures  me  that  He  will  be  with  me ;  whom 
then  should  I  fear  ? " — "  The  Lord  is  girding  me  for  the  battle,  and 
atrengthening  me  mightily  in  the  inner  man." 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  reached  London.  Charles  Wesley  was  there, 
and  their  meeting  was  affectionate.    "  It  would  have  melted  any  heart," 
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says  Whitcfield,  ''to  have  heard  us  weeping  after  prayer,  that,  if 
(lossible,  the  breach  might  be  prevented."  Old  feelings  of  i-espect  and 
love  revived  with  such  strength  in  his  heart,  that  he  promised  never  to 
preach  against  the  Wesleys,  whatever  his  private  opinion  might  be. 
But  many  things  combined  to  sour  him  at  this  time.  He  had  written 
against  Archbishop  Tillotson's  works,  and  the  '  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  a 
book  in  those  days  of  unrivalled  popularity,  in  a  manner  which  he 
himself  then  acknowledged  to  be  intemperate  and  injudicious  ;  and  this 
had  ofifended  persons  who  ^^'ere  otherwise  favourably  disposed  towards 
him.  His  celebrity  also  seemed  to  have  jiassed  away;  the  twenty 
thousands  who  used  to  assemble  at  his  preaching  had  dwindled  down 
to  two  or  three  hundred  ;  and  in  one  exhibition  at  Kennington  Common, 
the  former  scene  of  his  triumphs,  scarcely  a  hundred  were  gathered 
together  to  hear  him.  Worldly  anxieties,  too,  were  fretting  him,  and 
those  of  a  kind  which  made  the  loss  of  his  celebrity  a  serious  eviL  The 
Orphan  House  in  Georgia  was  to  be  maintained :  he  had  now  nearly  a 
hundred  persons  in  that  establishment,  who  were  to  be  supported  by  his 
exertions :  there  were  not  tlie  slightest  funds  provided,  and  Georgia  was 
the  dearest  part  of  the  British  dominions.  He  was  above  a  thousand 
ix)unds  in  debt  upon  that  score,  and  he  himself  not  worth  twenty. 
Seward,^  the  wealthiest  and  most  attached  of  his  disciples,  was  dead, 
mid  had  made  no  provision  for  him,  nor  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  for 
uOO/.  on  the  Orphan  House  account,  which  he  had  drawn,  and  for 
which  Whitefield  was  now  responsible,  and  threatened  with  an  arrest  If 
his  celebrity  were  gone,  the  Bank  of  Faith,  upon  which  he  had  hitherto 
drawn  with  such  confidence  and  such  success,  would  be  closed  against 
liim.  He  called  it  truly  a  trying  time :  "  Many,  very  many  of  my 
spiritual  children,"  says  he,  "  who,  at  my  last  departure  from  England, 

^  A  letter  from  Chai'lea  Wesley  to  rounds,  the  wife,  the  brother,  and  the 

\yiiitefield  makes  it  evident  that  this  apothecary,  should  have  taken  especial 

;ccalous  man  was  bestowing  his  property  care  to  keep  all  Methodists  from  him  ; 

:is  well  as  his  time  in  the  senrice  of  and  when  they  could  not  prevail  upon 

Methodism.     Writing  from  London  in  Wesley  to  gire  up  his  intention  of  preach* 

17;i9,  he  says,  '*  I  cannot  preach  out  on  ing  near  the  house,  which  the  apothecary 

the  week-days  for  the  expense  of  coach-  dechired  would  thraw  his  patient  back, 

hire,  nor  can    I    accept  of  dear  Mr.  that  tliey  should  have  endeavoured  to 

Seward's    offer,   to  which  1  should  be  drive  him  out  of  the  town   by  foixx. 

less  backwanl  would  he  follow  my  ad-  Seward's  eai-ly  loss  is  thus  noticed  by 

vice ;  but  while  he  is  so  lavish  of  his  John    Wesley :     "  Monday,    Oct.    27, 

Lord's  goods  I  cannot  consent  that  his  1740. — The    surprising  news   of  poor 

ruin  should  in  any  degree  seem  to  be  Mr.   Seward's    death    was    confirmed, 

under  my  hands."     These  goods  were  Surely  God  will  maintain  his  own  cause ! 

his  family's  abio,  as  well  as  his  Loi-d's ;  Righteous    ai-t    thou,  0    Lord.'*      His 

and,  thei-efore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  journal    was    published,  and    is  ofien 

when   Mr.  Seward  was  lying  ill  of  a  quoted  in  Bishop  Lavington's  curious 

fever  at  his  house  at  Bengeworth,  and  work. 
Charles  Wesley  came  there  in  one  of  his 
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would  have  plncked  ont  their  own  eyes  to  have  given  me,  are  so 
prejudiced  by  the  dear  Messrs.  Weslsys  dressing  up  the  doctrine  of 
election  in  such  horrible  colours,  that  they  will  neither  hear,  see,  nor 
give  me  the  least  assistance ;  yea,  some  of  them  send  threatening  letters 
that  God  will  speedily  destroy  me."  This  folly  on  the  part  of  Wesley's 
hot  adherents  irritated  him,  and  that  irritation  was  fomented  by  his 
own.  He  began  naturally  to  regard  his  former  friends  as  heretics  and 
enemies ;  and  when  Wesley,  who  had  been  summoned  by  his  brother 
Charles  to  London  on  this  occasion,  went  to  him,  to  see  if  the  breach 
might  yet  be  closed,  Whitefield  honestly  told  him  that  they  preached 
two  diiferent  gospels,  and  therefore  he  not  only  would  not  join  with 
him,  or  give  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  but  would  publicly 
preach  against  him  wheresoever  he  preached  at  all.  He  was  reminde<l 
of  the  promise  which  he  had  but  a  few  days  before  made,  that  what- 
ever his  opinion  might  be  he  would  not  do  this :  but  he  replied,  that 
promise  was  only  an  effect  of  human  weakness,  and  he  was  now  of 
another  mind. 

This  temper  disposed  him  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  paltry 
minds ;  and  he  wrote  to  Wesley  upon  the  points  which  he  thought  had 
been  improperly  managed  during  his  absence  in  America.  Wesley  re- 
plied, "  Would  you  have  me  deal  plainly  with  you,  my  brother  ?  I 
believe  you  would :  then  by  the  grace  of  God  I  will.  Of  many  things 
I  find  you  are  not  rightly  informed ;  of  others  you  speak  what  you 
have  not  well  weighed.  The  Society  room  at  Bristol,  you  say,  is  adorned. 
How?  Why,  with  a  piece  of  green  cloth  nailed  to  the  desk;  two 
sconces  for  eight  candles  each  in  the  middle ;  and — nay,  I  know  no 
more.  Now,  which  of  these  can  be  spared  I  know  not ;  nor  would  1 
ilesire  either  more  adorning  or  less.  But  lodgings  are  made  for  me  or 
my  brother.  That  is,  in  plain  English,  there  is  a  little  room  by  the 
school,  where  I  speak  to  the  persons  who  come  to  me ;  and  a  garret  in 
which  a  bed  is  placed  for  me.  And  do  you  grudge  me  this  ?  Is  this 
tlie  voice  of  my  brother,  my  son  Whitefield?"  Another  and  a  heavier 
charge  was,  that  he  had  perverted  Whitefield's  design  for  the  poor 
colliers;  and  this  was  answered  by  a  plain  statement  of  the  matter, 
which  must  have  made  Whitefield  blush  for  the  hasty  and  ungenerous 
accusation.  "  But  it  is  a  poor  case,**  said  Wesley,  "  that  you  and  I 
should  be  talking  thus !  Indeed  these  things  ought  not  to  be.  It  lay 
in  your  power  to  have  prevented  all,  and  yet  to  have  borne  testimony  to 
what  you  call  the  tmtb.  If  you  had  disliked  my  sermon,  you  might 
have  printed  another  on  the  same  text,  and  have  answered  my  proofs 
without  mentioning  my  name.  This  had  been  fair  or  friendly.  You 
rank  all  the  maintainers  of  Universal  Redemption  with  Socinians  them- 
selves. Alas !  my  brother,  do  you  not  know  even  this,  that  the  Soci- 
nians allow  no  redemption  at  all  ?  that  Sodnus  himself  speaks  thus. 
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Tota  redomptio  nostra  per  Chrxjtum  mdaphora;  and  says  expressly, 
Christ  did  not  die  as  a  ransom  for  any,  bat  only  as  an  example  for  all 
mankind  ?  How  easy  were  it  for  me  to  hit  many  other  palpable  blots 
in  that  which  you  call  an  answer  to  my  sermon!  And  how  above 
measure  contemptible  would  you  then  appear  to  all  impartial  men, 
cither  of  sense  or  learning !  But  I  spare  you !  mine  hand  shall  not  be 
upon  you :  the  Lord  be  judge  between  thee  and  me.  The  general  tenor 
both  of  my  public  and  private  exhortations,  when  I  touch  thereon  at  all, 
as  even  my  enemies  know,  if  they  would  testify,  is,  *  Spare  the  young 
man,  even  Absalom,  for  my  sake !  *" 

Wesley,  however,  felt  more  resentment  than  he  here  thought  proper 
to  express ;  and,  thinking  that  it  became  him  to  speak  his  sentiments 
freely,  he  observed  to  him  in  private,  that  the  publication  of  his  letter 
had  put  weapons  into  the  hands  of  their  common  enemies;  that, 
viewing  it  in  the  light  of  an  answer,  it  was  a  mere  burlesque,  for  he  had 
left  half  the  arguments  of  the  sermon  untouched,  and  handled  the  other 
half  so  gently,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  burning  his  fingers  with  them ;  but 
that  he  had  said  enough  of  what  was  wholly  foreign  to  the  question  to 
make  an  open,  and,  probably,  an  irreparable  breach  between  them, 
seeing  that  for  a  treacherous  toound,  and  for  the  hetraying  of  secrets^ 
every  friend  w%&  depart. 


CHAPTER  Xn.- 

UETHODIBM  SYSTEMATIZED. — FUITOS. — C?LA8SEB.— ITLN  EB AK07.— 
LAY  PREACHINQ. 

Wesley  had  at  this  time  some  cause  for  apprehending  a  disunion  which 
would  have  grieved  him  far  more  than  his  breach  with  Whitefield.  His 
brother  Charles,  who  had  assisted  him  so  cordially  in  opposing  the 
errors  of  Molther,  was  inclined  to  side  with  the  Moravians,  after  those 
errors  had  been  disowned ;  and  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  it 
was  his  intention  not  to  preach  any  more  at  the  Foundry.  "  TTie 
PhUidines  are  upon  thee,  Samson,**  says  Wesley  in  his  Journal,  on  this 
occasion ;  **  but  the  Lord  is  not  departed  from  thee.  He  shall  strengthen 
thee  yet  again,  and  thou  shalt  be  avenged  of  them  for  the  loes  of  thy 
eyes/'  Writing  to  Charles  upon  this  subject,  he  says,  "Oh,  my  brother, 
my  soul  is  grieved  for  you  !  the  poison  is  in  you ;  fair  words  have  stolen 
away  your  heart  No  English  man  or  woman  is  like  the  Moravians ! 
So  the  matter  is  come  to  a  fair  issue.  Five  of  us  did  still  stand  together 
a  few  months  since ;  but  two  are  gone  to  the  right  hand  (Hutchins  and 
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Cenniclc),  and  two  more  to  the  left  (Mr.  Hall  and  yon).    Lord,  if  it  be 
thy  Gospel  which  1  preach,  arise  and  maintain  thine  own  cause ! " 

Gharies,  however,  soon  yielded  to  the  opinions  of  a  brother  whom  he 
80  entirely  respected  and  ioved.  A  breach  between  them,  indeed,  wonld 
have  afforded  a  malignant  pleasure  to  their  enemies,  which  would  in  no 
slight  degree  have  aggravated  the  pain  arising  f^m  sUch  a  disuuion ; 
and  they  had  too  long  been  linked  together  for  good  and  for  evil^  for 
honour  and  dishonour,  to  be  separated  by  any  light  difference.  Wesley 
was  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  such  a  coadjutor,  who  had  one  heart, 
one  object  with  himself;  whom  he  knew  so  thoroughly,  and  upon 
whom  he  could  perfectly  rely;  and  whose  life,  conversation,  talents, 
and  acquirements  he  could  hold  up  to  the  world  as  confidently  as  his 
own,  defying  calumny,  and  courting  investigation.  A  breach  here, 
though  it  certainly  would  not  have  disheartened,  would,  for  a  time, 
have  seriously  weakened  as  well  as  distressed  him,  and  have  left  behind 
it  a  perpetual  regret  when  the  injury  should  have  been  overcome; 
whereas  the  separation  from  the  Moravians  and  from  Whitefield  freed  him 
from  all  shackles,  and  made  him  the  sole  head  and  single  mover  of  tho 
sect,  which,  however  much  he  had  once  abhorred  the  thoughts  of 
schism,  he  had  now  begun  to  form  and  organize.^  His  restless  spirit 
had  now  found  its  proper  sphere,  where  it  might  move  uncontrolled, 
and  enjoy  a  prospect  boimdless  as  his  desire  of  doing  good,  the  ambition 
which  possessed  him.  "  I  distinctly  remember,'*  he  says  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  "  that  even  in  my  childhood,  even  when  I  was  at  school,  I 
have  often  said,  '  They  say  the  life  of  a  schoolboy  is  the  happiest  in  Uie 
world  ;  but  I  am  sure  I  am  not  happy,  for  I  am  not  content,  and  so 
cannot  be  happy.'  When  I  had  lived  a  few  years  longer,  being  in  the 
vigour  of  youth,  a  stranger  to  pain  and  sickness,  and  particularly  to 
lowness  of  spirits  (which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  felt  one  quarter  of 
an  hour  ever  since  I  was  bom),  having  plenty  of  all  things,  in  the 
midst  of  sensible  and  amiable  friends,  who  loved  me,  and  I  loved  them, 
and  being  in  the  way  of  life  which  of  all  others  suited  my  inclinations, 
still  I  was  not  happy.  I  wondered  why  I  was  not,  and  cuuld  not 
imagine  what  the  reason  was.  Upon  the  coolest  reflection,  I  knew  not 
one  week  which  I  would  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  have  lived  over 
again,  taking  it  with  every  inward  and  outward  sensation,  without  any 
variation  at  all.  The  reason,"  he  adds,  "  certainly  was,  that  I  did  not 
know  God,  the  source  of  present  as  well  as  eternal  happiness."*  Another 
reason  was,  that  powers  like  his  produce  an  inward  restlessness,  and  a 

*  Mr.  Watson,  however  (p.  152),  ob-  was  pnreDing."    Yet  it  mast  hare  ap- 

serves  here  that  **  It  does  not  appear  peared  to  Mr.  Wesley,  if  not  a  necessary, 

that  even  Mr.  Wesley  at  this  date  anti-  yet   a   highly  probable  consequence. — 

dpated  separation  as  the  necessary  con-  [Ed.] 
sequence  of  the  line  of  condncrt  that  he 
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perpetual  uneasy  senn  of  dnooote^t,  till  they  find  or  force  tbeir  way 
into  action  :  ^  bat  now^,  irhmx  thoMK^wers  were  fully  developed  and  in 
full  activity,  at  onoe  excited  and  exerted  to  the  utmost  in  the  service  of 
that  GkMl,  whom  be  surely  Ivved  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his 
soul,  aad  with  all  hit  strength,  the  world  did  not  contain  a  happier 
man  than  Wesley,  nor,  ia  his  own  eyes,  a  more  important  one. 

8cbism,  aoQordiog  to  Wesley,  has  almost  always  been  wrongly  defined 
a  separation  yVvm  a  church,  instead  of  a  separation  in*  a  church. 
Upon  his  own  definition  he  himself  was  more  peculiarly  guilty  of  the 
ofl^nce  ;  and  however  much  he  contended  against  those  of  his  followers 
who  were  for  separating  from  the  Establishment,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  he  should  not  have  foreseen  the  separation  '  to  which  all  his  mea- 
sures tended.  Those  measures  were  taken  in  good  faith,  and  with  good 
intent,  most  of  them  indeed  ansing,  unavoidably,  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  found  himself;  but  this  was  their  direct,  obvious,  inevitable 
tendency.  One  step  drew  on  another.  Because  he  preached  an  enthu- 
siastic and  dangerous  doctrine,  which  threw  his  hearers  into  oonvulsions, 
he  was  properly,  by  most  clergymen,  refused  the  use  of  their  pulpits  ; 
this  drove  him  to  field-preaching.  But  field-preaching  is  not  for  all 
weathers  in  a  climate  like  ours ;  prayer-meetings  also  were  a  part  of 
his  plan ;  and  thus  it  became  expedient  to  build  meeting-houses. 
Meeting-houses  required  funds :  they  required  ministers,  too,  while  he 
was  itinerating.    Few  clergymen  could  be  found  to  co-operate*  with 


1  Mr.  Watson  finds  fault  with  this 
reason  adduced  by  Mr.  Southey,  drawn 
as  it  ia^  from  natural  causes,  as  the  secret 
of  Mr.  Wesley  being  led  to  play  so  active 
and  prominent  a  part  on  the  religious  stage. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Southey 
adduces  it  only  as  one  otit  of  several 
causes  conspiring  to  that  end.  Mr. 
Watson's  complaint,  therefore,  seems  to 
fall  to  the  ground." — [Ed.] 

-  Sec  his  Sermon  on  Sdiism,  in  the 
9th  Tol.  of  his  collected  works,  p.  386, 
edition  1811. 

s  "  Elsewhere  he  (Mr.  Southey)  admits, 
that  though  the  measures  Mr.  Wesley 
adopted  tended  to  a  separation  from  the 
Church,  they  were  taken  by  him  *in 
good  faith  ;*  that  they  arose  out  of  *  the 
circumBtances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
one  step  bringing  on  another;'  and 
that,  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  had 
no  intention  of  placing  himself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Church  of  England.  This 
concession  renders  it  unnecessary  to  go 
into  a  defence  of  the  sincerity  of  Mr. 


Wesley's  attachment  to  the  Church  ; 
and  I  shall,  thei^etbre,  say  nothing  on* 
this  subject,  except  that  that  sincerity 
was  sufficiently  put  to  the  test.  In  the 
Church  he  met  with  little  but  hostility, 
and  even  persecution,  through  a  great 
part  of  his  life ;  yet  no  resentment,  which 
it  might  be  natural  sometimes  to  feel, 
shook  his  attachment  to  her  institutions, 
or  abated  the  eameiitness  of  his  prayers  for 
her  welfare."— Watson,  p.  142.— {En.] 

*  "He (Mr.  Wesley)  coH)perated  with 
as  many  clergymen  as  he  met  with,  of  a 
zeal  similar  to  his  own.  With  them  he 
considei'ed  himself  a  co-worker  in  a 
common  cause,  that  of  the  Chuix^; 
and  for  a  common  object,  to  enlighten 
and  reform  the  nation.  Some  of  these 
clergymen  continued  to  labour  in  friendly 
union  with  him  for  a  considei-able  time, 
and  a  Eepamti<»L  fi'om  the  Church  was 
neither  by  him  nor  by  them  intended  or 
suspected  as  the  result.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  co-operation  of  the  truly 
evangelical  deigy  of  the  day  waa  esta- 
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him;  and  though,  at  first,  he  abhorred  the  thought  of  admitting 
uneducated  laymen  to  the  ministry,  lay  preachers  were  soon  forced  upon 
him  by  their  own  zeal,  which  was  too  strong  to  be  restrained,  and  by 
the  plain  necessity  of  the  case. 

ikThe  organization  of  Methodism,  which,  at  this  time,  may  vie  with 
that  of  any  society  that  has  ever  been  instituted,  for  the  admirable 
adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end  proposed,  was  slowly  developed  and 
assisted  in  its  progress  by  accidental  circumstances.  H  When  the  meeting- 
house was  built  at  Bristol,  Wesley  had  made  himself  responsible  for  the 
expenses  of  the  building ;  subscriptions  and  public  collections  had  been 
made  at  the  time,  but  they  fell  short.  Aa  the  building,  however,  was 
for  their  public  use,  the  Methodists  at  Bristol  properly  regarded  the 
debt  as  public  also ;  and  Wesley  was  consulting  with  them  concerning 
measures  for  discharging  it,  when  one  of  the  members  proposed  that 
every  person  in  the  society  should  contribute  a  penny  a-week  till  the 
whole  was  paid.  It  was  observed  that  mimy  of  them  were  poor,  and 
could  not  afford  it.  •*  Then,"  said  the  proposer,  "  put  eleven  of  the 
poorest  with  me,  and  if  they  can  give  anything,  well ;  I  will  call  on 
them  weekly,  and  if  they  can  give  nothing,  I  will  give  for  them  as  well 
for  myself.  And  each  of  you  call  upon  eleven  of  your  neighbours 
weekly,  receive  what  they  give,  and  make  up  what  is  wanting."  The 
contribution  of  class-money  thus  began,  and  the  same  accident  led  to  a 
perfect  system  of  inspection.  In  the  course  of  their  weekly  calls,  the 
persons  who  had  undertaken  for  a  class,  as  these  divisions  were  called, 
discovered  some  irregularities  among  those  for  whose  contributions  they 
were  responsible,  and  reported  it  to  Wesley.  Immediately  he  saw  the 
whole  advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  such  an  arrangement 
This  was  the  very  thing  which  he  had  long  wanted  to  effect.  He  called 
together  the  leaders,  and  desired  that  each  would  make  a  particular 
inquiry  into  the  behaviour  of  those  under  his  care.  "  They  did  so,"  he 
says :  '*  many  disorderly  walkers  were  detected ;  some  turned  from  the 
evil  of  their  ways ;  some  were  put  away  from  us ;  many  saw  it  with 
lear,  and  rejoiced  unto  God  with  reverence."  A  few  weeks  afterwards, 
as  soon  as  Wesley  arrived  in  London,  he  called  together  some  of  his 
leading  disciples,  and  explained  to  them  the  great  difficulty  under  which 
he  had  hitherto  laboured,  of  properly  knowing  the  people  who  desired 
to  be  under  his  care.  They  agreed  that  there  could  be  no  better  way  to 
come  at  a  gure  and  thorough  knowledge  of  every  individual  than  by 
dividing  them  into  classes,  under  the  direction  of  those  who  could  bo 
trusted,  as  had  been  done  at  Bristol.    Thenceforth,  whenever  a  society 

Misbed  OD  the  principle  of  affection  for  the  subject  of  predestination  plentifully 

tho  Church,  and  zeal  for  the  promotion  supph'ed,   broke  out  into  open  contro- 

ot"  the  best  interests  of  the  country;  and  versy." — Watson,  p.  150. — [Ed.] 
It  cootinued  till  those  differences  which 
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of  Methodists  was  formed,  this  arrangement  #as  followed — a  scheme 
for  which  Wesley  says  he  could  never  sufficiently  praise  God,  its 
unspeakable  usefulness  having  ever  since  been  more  and  more  mani- 
fest 

The  business  of  the  leaders  was  to  see  every  person  in  his  class  at 
least  once  a  week,  in  order  to  inquire  how  their  souls  prospered;  to 
advise,  reprove,  comfort,  or  exhort,  as  occasion  might  require ;  and  to 
receive  what  they  were  willing  to  give  toward  the  expenses  of  the  society, 
and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  They  were  also  to  meet  the  minister  and  the 
stewards  of  the  society,  that  they  might  inform  the  minister  of  any  that 
were  sick,  and  of  any  that  were  disorderly,  and  would  not  be  reproved, 
and  pay  to  the  stewards  what  they  had  collected  from  their  several 
classes  in  the  week  preceding.  At  first  they  visited  each  person  at  his 
own  house ;  but  this  was  soon  found,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  inexpe- 
dient, and  even  impracticable.  It  required  more  time  than  the  leaders 
could  spare ;  many  persons  lived  with  masters,  mistresses,  or  relations^ 
who  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  thus  visited ;  and  when  this  frequent 
and  natural  objection  did  not  exist,  it  often  happened  that  no  opportu- 
nity could  be  had  of  speaking  to  them,  except  in  the  presence  of  persons 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  society,  so  that  the  purpose  of  the  visit  was 
rendered  useless.  Differences,  also,  and  misunderstandings  between 
members  of  the  same  class  could  not  be  cleared  up,  unless  the  parties 
were  brought  face  to  face.  For  these  reasons  it  was  soon  determined 
that  every  class  should  assemble  weekly.  Advice  or  reproof  was  then 
given,  as  need  required;  quarrels  were  made  up,  misunderstandings 
were  removed ;  and  after  an  hour  or  two  had  thus  been  passed,  the 
meeting  concluded  with  prayer  and  singing.^  ''  It  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived," says  Wesley,  "  what  advantages  have  been  reaped  from  this 
little  prudential  regulation.  Many  now  happily  experienced  that  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  of  which  they  had  not  so  much  as  an  idea  before. 
They  began  to  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  naturally  to  care  for  each 
other.  As  they  had  daily  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with,  so  they 
had  AT  more  endeared  affection  for  each  other.    Evil  men  were  detected 

^  The  leader  has  a  class  paper,  upon  has  been  gone  through,  and    then   it 

which  he  marks,  oppoaite  to  the  name  begins  again.     One  shilling  is  paid  by 

of  each  member,  upon    every  day  of  every  member  upon   receiving  a  new 

meeting,  whether  the  person  has  attended  ticket ;  and  no  person,  without  a  proper 

or  not ;  and  if  absent  whether  the  ab-  ticket,  is  considered  a  member  of  tlie 

sence  was  owing  to  distance  of  abode,  society.     These  were  later  regulations  ; 

business,    sickness,    or    neglect      And  but  the  main  system  of  finance  and  in- 

every  member  has  a  printed  class  ticket,  spection,  for  which  the  class  meetings 

with  a  text  of  Scripture  upon  it,  and  a  provide,  was  established  at  this  time,  in 

letter.    These  tickets  must  be  renewed  consequence  of  the  debt  incurred  for  the 

every  quarter,  the  text  being  changed,  first  meeting-house.— [ED.3 
and  the  letter  also,  till  all  the  alphabet 
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and  reproved :  they  were  borne  with  for  a  season;  if  they  forsook  their 
sins,  we  received  ttiem  gladly ;  if  they  obstinately  persisted  therein,  it 
was  openly  declared  that  they  were  iiot  of  us.  The  rest  mourned  and 
prayed  for  them,  and  yet  rejoiced  that,  as  far  as  in  us  lay,  the  scandal 
was  rolled  away  from  the  society." 

I  Accident  had  led  to  this  essential  part  of  the  Methodist  discipline. 
The  practice  of  itinerancy,  also,  was  taken  up,  not  from  forethought, 
but  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  course  in  which  the  Wesleys 
found  themselves  engaged.  John,  indeed,  has  affirmed,  that  at  their 
return  from  America  they  were  "  resolved  to  retire  out  of  the  world  at 
once,  being  sated  with  noise,  hurry,  and  fatigue,  and  seeking  nothing 
but  to  be  at  rest  Indeed,"  says  he,  '*  for  a  long  season,  the  greatest 
pleasure  I  had  desired,  on  this  side  eternity,  was 

tacitwn  syhoas  inter  reptare  sdlubreB, 

QutBrentem  quicquid  dignum  sapiente  honoque  est ; 

and  we  had  attained  our  desire.  We  wanted  nothing,  we  looked  for 
nothing  more  in  this  world,  when  we  were  dragged  out  again,  by  earnest 
importunity,  to  preach  at  one  place  and  another ;  and  so  carried  on,  we 
knew  not  how,  without  any  design,  but  the  general  one  of  saving  souls, 
into  a  situation  which,  had  it  been  named  to  us  at  first,  would  have 
appeared  far  worse  than  death.**  Whitefield,  on  his  first  return  from 
America,  earnestly  advised  Charles  Wesley  to  accept  a  college  living, 
thinking  that  the  best  service  which  he  could  perform  would  be  thus  to 
get  possession  of  a  pulpit ;  and  his  brother  and  all  the  first  leaders  of  the 
Methodists  urged  him  after  this  to  settle  at  Oxford.  But  soon,  before 
they  were  aware  of  it,  they  were  engaged  in  a  course  of  itinerancy.^ 

1  During  the  Little  Parliament,  convinced,  that  they  must  be  made 
*'  Harrison,  being  authorized  thereto,  Christians  and  churches  in  the  Ana- 
had  at  once  put  down  all  the  parish  baptists' and  Separatists' way.  Hereupon 
ministers  of  Wales,  because  that  moat  of  it  was  put  to  the  vote  in  this  Parlia- 
them  were  ignorant  and  scandalous,  and  ment,  whether  all  the  parish  ministers 
had  set  up  a  few  itineitmt  preachers  in  in  England  should  at  once  be  put  down 
their  stead,  who  were  for  number  inoom-  or  no?  and  it  was  but  accidentally 
petent  for  so  great  a  charge,  there  being  carried  in  the  negative  by  two  voices." 
but  one  for  many  of  those  wide  parishes ;  — '  Baxtei'^s  Life  and  Times,'  p.  70. 
so  that  the  people,  having  a  sermon  but  Hugh  Peters's  advice  was,  that  **  they 
once  in  many  weeks,  and  nothing  else  in  must  sequester  all  ministers  without 
the  meantime,  were  ready  to  turn  exception,  and  bring  the  revenues  of  the 
Papists,  or  anything  else.  And  this  is  Church  into  one  public  treasury ;  out  of 
the  plight  which  the  Anabaptists  and  which  must  be  allowed  a  hundred  a 
other  sectaries  would  have  brought  the  year  to  six  itinerant  ministers  to  preach 
whole  land  to.  And  all  was,  that  the  in  every  county."  And  this  scheme 
people  might  not  be  tempted  to  think  was  in  great  measure  carried  into  effect. 
the  parish  churches  to  be  true  churches,  "  Whether  these  itinerants,"  says  Wal- 
or  infant  baptism  tme  baptism,  or  them-  ker,  *'  were  confined  to  a  certain  dis' 
selves   true  Christians ;  but  might  be  trict,  and  to  a  settled  and  stated  order  of 

n  2 
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This  was  no  new  practice  in  England.  The  Saxon  bishops  used  to  travd 
through  their  dioceses,  and,  where  there  were  no  churches,  preach  in  the 
open  air.  It  is  part  of  the  system  of  the  Mendicant  orders;  and  the 
Romish  church  has  been  as  much  benefited  by  their  exertions  in  this 
way  as  it  has  been  disgraced  by  their  fooleries  and  their  fables.  At  the 
beginning  of  our  Reformation,  preachers  were  sent  to  itinerate  in  those 
counties  where  they  were  most  needed,  for  thus  it  was  thought  they 
would  be  more  extensively  useful  than  if  they  were  fixed  upon  par- 
ticular cures.  Four  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  chaplains  were  thus 
employed,  of  whom  John  Knox  was  one ;  and  in  the  course  of  his 
rounds  he  frequently  preached  every  day  in  the  week.  At  that  time  it 
was  designed  that  there  should  be  in  every  diocese  some  persons  who 
should  take  their  circuit  and  preach  ^  like  Evangelists,  as  some  of  the 
favourers  of  the  Reformation  called  them.  Unhappy  circumstances 
frustrated  this  among  other  good  intentions  of  the  fathers  of  our  Church, 
but  it  was  practised  with  great  efficacy  in  a  part  of  England  where  it 
was  greatly  wanted,  by  Bernard  Gilpin,  one  of  the  most  apostolical  men 
that  later  ages  have  produced.  During  the  civil  wars  the  practice 
revived,  but  it  was  in  hostility  to  the  Establishment :  Quakerism  was 
propagated  by  itinerant  preachers  of  both  sexes ;  and  the  n^^  Calvinistic 
fanatics,  by  their  harangues  from  tubs  as  well  as  pulpits,  and  in  bams 
and  streets  as  well  as  churches,  fomented  the  spirit  which  they  raised* 
and  which  for  a  whole  generation  made  this  country  miserable.  And 
when  they  had  won  the  victory,  they  attempted  not  merely  to  get  rid  of 
any  Church  establishment,  but  even  of  all  settled  ministers,  and  to  sub- 
appearing  at  each  charch  so  many  times  Committees,  or  Propagators,  or  those 
in  a  quarter  (for  the  number  of  churches,  whom  they  appointed  to  possess  or  eol- 
in  proportion  to  that  of  the  itinerants  lect  them,  for  the  whole  time  of  the 
in  some  of  the  counties,  would  not  per-  usurpation,  appears  on  the  most  mo- 
mit  them  to  preach  so  much  as  one  dest  computation  to  have  been  about 
seimon  in  a  month),  I  cannot  tell :  but  I  345,000/.,  an  immense  heap  of  sacrilege 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  aoy-  and  plunder.  Almost  all  was  torn  from 
thing  that  should  incline  me  to  think  particular  churchmen  who  were  in  the 
they  were  under  any  directions  of  this  legal  possession  of  it,  and  no  small 
kind  besides  that  of  their  own  roving  pai-t  converted  to  the  private  uses  of 
humours ;  or  put  under  any  confinement    the  plunderei-s.*' 

more  straight  than  that  of  a  whole  ^  Something  was  done  in  this  way  by 
county ;  nor  always  even  that  (such  was  individuals  who  deemed  their  own 
the  gieatness  of  their  abilities  and  capa-  strong  sense  of  duty  a  sufBcient  qualifi- 
dties),  for  I  find  some  of  them  in  the  cation.  In  1557,  George  Eagle,  a 
same  years  in  two  several  counties,  and  tailor,  who  was  called  Trudge-over  for 
receiving  their  salaries  in  both  of  them."  his  activity  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  was 
— Walker's  '  Sufferings  of  the  Clei'gy,'  executed  ab  a  traitor,  **  for  gatherinj;^ 
pp.  147,  158.  the  Queen's  subjects  together,  though 

This  author  aflSrms,  that  the  amount  he  never  stiiTed  them  up  to  rebellion ;  " 
of  the  Charch  i-evenue  in  Wales,  **  some  and  zeal  for  genuine  Christianity  was 
way  or  other  in  the  poFsession  of  the     his  only  offence. 
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stitate  ft  83r6tem  of  itinerancy.  When  this  was  proposed  for  England,  it 
was  lost  by  a  minority  of  only  two  voices  in  Cromweirs  Parliament ; 
and  it  was  partly  carried  into  effect  in  Wales  nnder  the  direction  of 
Hugh  Peters  and  Vavasor  Powell.  But  when  the  Methodists  began/ 
their  career,  the  practice  had  been  discontinued  for  more  than  seventy! 
years,  and,  therefore,  it  had  all  the  effect  of  novelty  when  it  was  revived  J 
It  existed,  indeed,  among  the  Quakers,  but  the  desire  of  making  prose-* 
ly tes  had  ceased  in  that  society ;  they  had  by  that  time  acquired  that 
quiet  and  orderly  character  by  which  they  have  long  been  distinguished, 
and  the  movements  of  their  preachers  were  rarely  or  never  observed  out 
of  their  own  circle. 

By  becoming  an  itinerant,  Wesley  acquired  general  notoriety,  which 
gratified  his  ambition,  and,  by  exciting  curiosity  concerning  him,  in- 
duced persons  to  hear  him  who  would  not  have  been  brought  within  the 
influence  of  his  zeal  by  any  other  motive.  This  alone  would  have  filled 
the  churches  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  preach  in  them :  field-preaching 
was  a  greater  novelty ;  it  attracted  greater  multitudes,  and  brought  him 
more  immediately  among  the  lower  and  ruder  classes  of  society,  whom 
he  might  otherwise  in  vain  have  wished  to  address.  He  has  forcibly 
shown  in  one  of  his  Appeals  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  the  practice : 
*^  What  need  is  there,"  he  says,  speaking  for  his  antagonists,  *'  of  this 
preaching  in  fields  and  streets?  Are  there  not  churches  enough  to 
preach  in  ? — ^No,  my  friend,  there  are  not,  not  for  us  to  preach  in.  You 
foi^t :  we  are  not  suffered  to  preach  there ;  else  we  should  prefer  them 
to  any  place  whatever. — Well,  there  are  ministers  enough  without  you ! 
— ^Mlnisters  enough,  and  churches  enough,  for  what?  To  reclaim  all 
the  sinners  within  the  four  seas?  If  there  were,  they  would  all  be 
reclaimed :  but  they  are  not  reclaimed.  Therefore  it  is  evident  there 
are  not  churches  enough.  And  one  plain  reason  why,  notwithstanding 
all  these  churches,  they  are  no  nearer  being  reclaimed  is  this :  they  never 
come  into  a  church ;  perhaps  not  once  in  a  twelvemonth,  perhaps  not 
for  many  years  together.  Will  you  say  (as  I  have  known  some  tender- 
hearted Christians), '  then  it  is  their  own  fault ;  let  them  die  and  be 
damned.'  I  grant  it  is  their  own  fault.  And  so  it  was  my  fault  and 
yours  when  we  went  astray,  like  sheep  that  were  lost ;  yet  the  Saviour 
of  souls  sought  after  us,  and  went  after  us  into  the  wilderness.  And 
oughtest  not  thou  to  have  compassion  on  thy  fellow-servants  as  he  had 
pity  on  thee  ?  Ought  not  we  also  to  seek,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  and  to 
save  that  which  is  lost  ?  "  The  utility  of  the  i)ractice,  while  so  many 
persons  lived  in  habitual  disregard  of  all  religious  ordinances,  and  while 
so  large  a  part  of  the  people  were  suffered  to  grow  up  in  brutal  ignorance, 
could  not  indeed  be  questioned  by  any  reasonable  man.  Its  irregularity 
he  confessed,  but  he  protested  that  those  persons  who  compelled  him  to 
be  thus  irregular,  had  no  right  to  censure  the  irr^ularity.    <'  Will  they 
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throw  a  man  into  the  dirt,"  said  he,  "  and  heat  him  hecause  he  is  dirty  ? 
Of  ail  men  living  those  clergymen  ought  not  to  complain  who  helieve  I 
preach  the  Gospel.  If  they  do  not  ask  me  to  preach  in  their  churches, 
they  are  accountable  for  my  preaching  in  the  fields." 

Wesley  had  the  less  repugnance  to  commence  preaching  in  the  open 
air  in  England,  because  it  was  what  he  had  often  done  in  Georgia,  and 
did  not  therefore  at  first  appear  so  strange  to  himself  as  to  his  congrega- 
tion. But  neither  he  nor  his  brother  at  that  time  perceived  that  it 
must  soon  become  a  necessary  part  of  their  plan  to  admit  the  co-opera- 
tion of  laymen.  Their  first  coadjutors  were  all  clergjrmen:  except 
Whitefield,  none  of  them  had  devoted  themselves  body  and  soul  to  the 
work ;  they  had  not  entered  upon  it  with  the  same  passion  or  the  same 
ambition;  their  habits,  their  feelings,  or  their  circumstances,  would 
have  rendered  an  itinerant  life  impossible  or  intolerable;  they  were 
settled  upon  cures,  or  staked  down  by  family  duties,  or  disqualined  for 
incessant  fatigue  and  public  exhibitions  by  their  state  of  health  and 
constitutional  diffidence.  But  among  the  lay  converte  there  were  many 
who  were  not  troubled  with  this  last  disqualification, — ^young  men  in 
the  heat  and  vigour  of  youth,  free  to  choose  their  course,  and  with  the 
world  before  them.  And  the  doctrine  which  Wesley  preached  was» 
above  all  others,  able  to  excite  confidence  while  it  kindled  enthusiasm. 
His  proselytes  by  the  act  of  conversion  were  regenerate  men ;  they  were 
in  a  state  of  Christian  perfection ;  they  had  attained  the  grace  of  our 
Lord — the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  they  had  received  the  seal  and 
stamp  of  God.  So  he  taught  and  they  believed ;  and  men  who  believed 
this  required  no  other  qualification  to  set  up  as  teachers  themselves  than 
a  good  stock  of  animal  spirits,  and  a  ready  flow  of  words,  the  talent 
which  of  all  others  has  the  least  connexion  with  sound  intellect  They 
were  acted  upon  by  sympathy  at  their  meetings,  as  some  persons  aro 
stage-struck  by  frequenting  the  theatres,  and  as  others  are  made 
I  apostles  of  anarchy  and  atheism  at  debating  clubs. 
^  I  The  first  example  of  lay  preaching  appears  to  have  been  set  by  a  Mr. 
^U^wers,  who  is  not  otherwise  named  in  the  history  of  Methodism.  One 
^  Saturday,  after  Whitefield  had  finished  a  sermon  in  Islington  church- 
yard. Bowers  got  up  to  address  the  people ;  Charles  Wesley  entreated 
him  to  desist;  but  finding  that  his  entreaties  were  disregarded,  he 
withdrew,  and  drew  with  him  many  of  the  persons  present.  Bower» 
afterwards  confessed  that  he  had  done  wrong,  but  the  inclination  which 
he  mistook  for  the  spirit  soon  returned  upon  him ;  he  chose  to  preach 
in  the  streets  at  Oxford,  and  was  laid  hold  of  by  the  beadle.  Charles 
Wesley  just  at  that  time  came  to  Oxford^  Bowers  was  brought  to  him, 
and,  promising  after  a  reproof  to  do  so  no  more,  was  set  at  liberty.  The 
fitness  of  this  innovation  naturally  excited  much  discussion  in  the 
society,  and  the  Wesleys  strongly  opposed  it ;  but  a  sort  of  oompiomisc 
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seems  to  have  l)een  made,  for  the  laymen  were  pennitted  to  expound 
the  Scriptnres,  which,  as  Law  justly  observed  to  Charles,  was  the  very 
worst  thing  both  for  themselves  and  others. 

Wesley  had  raised  a  spirit  which  he  could  not  suppress,  but  it  was 
possible  to  give  it  a  useful  direction.  He  has  been  said  at  first  to  have 
entertained  a  hope  that  the  ministers  of  those  parishes  in  which  he  had 
laboured  with  success,  would  watch  over  those  whom  he  had  ^  turned 
from  the  error  of  their  ways."  But  in  the  very  commencement  of  his 
career,  Methodism  was  decidedly  and  properly  discouraged  by  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  because  of  the  enthusiastic  doctrines  which  were 
preached,  and  the  extravagances  which  were  encouraged.  That  hope, 
therefore,  could  not  long  have  been  maintained ;  and 'Wesley  soon  fotmd 
that  if  his  converts  were  left  to  themselves,  they  speedily  relapsed  into 
tlieir  former  habits. '  When  he  returned  to  these  places,  great  part  of  his 
work  was  to  begin  again,  and  with  greater  difBculty,  for  the  second  im- 
pression was  neither  so  strong  nor  so  readily  made  as  the  first.  "  What,** 
says  he,  "  was  to  be  done  in  a  case  of  so  extreme  necessity,  where  so 
many  souls  lay  at  stake?  No  cleTg3rman  would  assist  at  ail.  The 
expedient  that  remained  was  to  find  some  one  among  themselves,*  who 
was  upright  of  heart,  and  of  sound  judgment  in  the  things  of  God,  and 
to  desire  him  to  meet  the  rest  as  often  as  he  could,  in  order  to  confirm 
them  as  he  was  able  in  the  ways  of  God,  either  by  reading  to  them,  or 
by  prayer,  or  by  exhortation.**  In  this  capacity  he  had  appointed 
Cennick  to  reside  at  Kingswood,  and  left  Thomas  Maxfield"  in  charge  of 


>  «*  The  second  period  to  which  refer- 
ence may  be  made,  in  order  to  judge  how 
far,  or  at  what  time,  Mr.  Wesley  *  fore- 
saw' that  he  was  promoting  separa- 
tion, is  when  he  admitted  the  co-opera^ 
tion  of  preachers  appointed  by  himself. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  even 
here  Mr.  Wesley  contemplated  separa- 
tion as  the  necessary  consequence.  In 
the  early  stages  of  his  career  he  was 
content  to  leave  the  good  done  by  his 
ministry  to  the  care  of  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  in  which  the  persons  who 
received  it  resided.  Mr.  Southey  says 
that  the  reason  why  he  formed  societies, 
and  appointed  persons  to  instruct  them 
in  the  ways  of  God,  was  because  his 
converts,  if  lefl  to  themselves, '  speedily 
relapsed  into  their  former  habits.'  This 
was  true,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases." — • 
Watson,  p.  152.— [Ed.] 

S  At  the  Conference  of  1766,  Wesley 
speaks  of  Maxfield  as  the  first  layman 


who  *<  desired  to  help  him  as  a  son  in 
the  Gospel ;  soon  after  came  a  second, 
Thomas  Richards ;  and  a  third,  Thomas 
We»tall.''  But  in  his  last  Journal  he 
has  the  following  curious  notice : — '*  1 
read  over  the  experience  of  Joseph 
Hnmphrys,  the  first  lay  preacher  that 
assisted  me  in  England  in  the  year  1738. 
From  his  own  mouth  I  learn  that  he 
was  perfected  in  love,  and  so  continued 
for  at  least  a  twelvemonth.  Afterwards 
he  turned  Calvinist,  and  joined  Mr. 
Whitefield,  and  published  an  invective 
against  my  brother  and  me  in  the  news- 
paper. In  a  while  he  renounced  Mr. 
Whitefield,  and  was  ordained  a  Presby- 
terian minister.  At  last  he  received 
episcopal  ordination.  He  then  scofied 
at  inward  religion,  and  when  reminded 
of  his  own  experience,  replie-l,  *  that 
was  one  of  the  foolish  things  which  I 
wrote  in  the  time  of  my  madness.' " 
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the  society  in  London.  Both  these  persons  were  men  of  great  natural 
powers,  and  though  ultimately  both  separated  from  him,  they  did 
honour  to  his  discemmeut,  and  never  disgraced  his  choice. 

From  expounding  to  preaching  was  an  easy  step.  The  ofiBcial 
biographers  say  that  the  young  man  Maxfield,  '*  being  fervent  in  spirit, 
and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  greatly  profited  the  people.  They  crowded 
to  hear  him ;  and  by  the  increase  of  their  number,  as  well  as  by  their 
earnest  and  deep  attention,  they  insensibly  led  him  to  go  farther  than 
ho  had  at  first  designed.  He  began  to  preach ;  and  the  Lord  so  blessed 
the  Word,  that  many  were  not  only  deeply  awakened  and  brought  to 
repentance,  but  were  also  made  happy  in  a  consciousness  of  pardon. 
The  Scripture  marks  of  true  conversion,  inward  peace,  and  power  to 
walk  in  all  holiness,  evinced  the  work  to  be  of  God."  But  however 
successful  his  preaching,  it  was  represented  to  Wesley  as  an  irregularity 
Avhich  it  required  his  presence  to  put  a  stop  to,  and  he  hastened  to 
London  for  that  purpose.  His  mother  lived  at  that  time  in  his  house 
adjoining  the  Foundry,  and  she  perceiving  marks  of  displeasure  in  his 
countenance  when  he  arrived,  inquired  the  cause.    He  replied,  **  Thomas 

IMaxfield  has  turned  preacher,  I  find.''  Mrs.  Wesley  looked  at  him 
seriously,  and  said,  '*  John,  you  know  what  my  sentiments  have  been ; 
yon  cannot  suspect  me  of  favouring  readily  anything  of  this  kind ;  but 
take  care  what  you  do  with  respect  to  that  young  man,  for  he  is  as 
surely  called  of  God  to  preach  as  you  are.  Examine  what  have  been  the 
fruits  of  his  preaching,  and  hear  him  also  yourself.*'  Wesley,  like 
Loyola,  was  always  ready  to  correct  any  part  of  his  conduct  or  system 
as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  it  was  inconvenient  or  erroneous.  He  was 
too  wise  a  man  to  be  obstinate,  and  too  sincere  in  all  his  actions  to  feel 

(any  reluctance  at  acknowledging  that  he  had  been  mistaken.  He  heard 
Maxfield  preach,  and  expressed  at  once  his  satisfaction  and  his  sanction 
by  saying,  It  is  the  Lord ;  let  Him  do  what  seemeth  Eim  good.  He  saw 
that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  his  followers  from  preaching,  and  with 
admirable  readiness  resolved  to  lead  the  stream  which  it  was  beyond  his 
power  to  turn.  From  that  time,  therefore,  he  admitted  volunteers  whom 
he  thought  qualified  to  serve  him,  as  "  sons  in  the  Gospel,"  but  always 
upon  the  condition  that  they  should  labour  where  he  appointed,  because 
otherwise  they  would  have  stood  in  each  other's  way. 

If  this  determination  had  not  been  occasioned  by  Maxfield's  conduct, 
it  would  have  been  brought  about  by  the  service  of  another  labourer,  who 
in  like  manner  anticipated  the  system  about  the  same  time.  This 
person  was  a  Yorkshire  mason,  by  name  John  Nelson,  one  of  those  men 
who  found  in  Methodism  their  proper  sphere  of  action.  He  grew  up 
tmder  a  pious  father,  who  read  the  Scriptures  in  his  family,  and  died 
with  a  settled  reliance  upon  the  mercy  of  God,  and  in  full  trust  that 
Providence  would  provide  for  his  widow  and  children.    He  married 
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early  and  happily ;  his  labour  amply  supported  him,  and  he  and  his  wife 
lived,  he  says,  "  in  a  good  way,  as  the  world  calls  it ;  that  is,  in  peace 
and  plenty,  and  love  to  each  other.'*  But  his  first  religious  impressions 
had  been  of  a  frightful  character :  he  formed  resolutions  which  he  was 
unable  to  keep;  uneasiness  of  mind  produced  a  restless  desire  of 
changing  place ;  wherever  he  was  he  felt  the  same  disquietude ;  and 
though  he  had  experienced  neither  sorrow  nor  misfortune  of  any  kind, 
being  in  all  respects  fortunate  beyqnd  most  men  of  his  condition,  still  he 
thought  that  rather  than  live  thirty  years  more  like  the  thirty  which  he 
had  passed,  he  would  choose  to  be  strangled.  The  fear  of  judgment  made 
him  wish  that  he  never  had  been  bom,  and  yet  there  was  a  living  hope 
in  his  soul.  "  Surely,"  said  he,  *'  God  never  made  man  to  be  such  a 
riddle  to  himself,  and  to  leave  him  so !  lliere  must  be  something  in 
religion  that  I  am  unacquainted  with,  to  satisfy  the  empty  mind  of  man, 
or  he  is  in  a  worse  state  than  the  beasts  that  perish."  Under  such 
feelings  he  wandered  up  and  down  the  fields  after  his  day's  work  was 
done,  thinking  what  he  should  do  to  be  saved ;  and  he  went  from  church 
to  church,  but  found  no  ease,  for  what  he  heard  exasperated  the  distemper 
of  his  mind  instead  of  allaying  it.  When  he  heard  a  clergyman  ex- 
patiate upon  the  comfort  which  good  men  derive  in  death  from  the 
retrospect  of  a  well-spent  life,  it  led  him  to  reflect  that  he  had  never 
spent  a  single  day  wherein  he  had  not  left  undone  something  which  he 
ought  to  have  done,  and  done  something  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
done.  **  Oh,"  says  he,  **  what  a  stab  was  that  sermon  to  my  wounded 
soul  I  It  made  me  wish  that  my  mother's  womb  had  been  my  grave." 
And  when  at  another  church  he  heard  it  affirmed,  that  man  had  no 
right  to  expect  any  interest  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  if  he  had  not  ful- 
filled his  part,  and  done  all  that  lay  in  his  power,  he  thought  that  if 
that  were  true,  none  but  little  children  could  be  saved,  for  he  did  not 
believe  that  any  who  had  lived  to  years  of  maturity  had  done  all  the 
good  they  could,  and  avoided  all  the  evil  they  might.  "  Oh,"  he 
exclaims,  *'  what  deadly  physic  was  that  sort  of  doctrine  to  my  poor  sin- 
bick  soul !" 

He  went  to  hear  Dissenters  of  divers  denominations,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  tried  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  was  soon  surfeited  with  their 
way  of  worship,  which  of  all  ways  was  the  least  likely  to  satisfy  a 
spirit  like  his.  He  attended  the  Quakers'  meeting  with  no  better 
success.  For  names  he  cared  nothing,  nor  for  what  he  might  be  called 
upon  to  suffer,  so  that  he  might  find  peace  for  his  soul.  *'  I  had  now," 
he  says, ''  tried*  all  but  the  Jews,  and  I  thought  it  was  to  no  purpose  to 
go  to  them ;"  so  he  determined  to  keep  to  the  Church,  and  read  and 
pray,  whether  he  perished  or  not.  A  judicious  minister,  who  should 
have  known  the  man,  might  have  given  him  the  comfort  which  he 
sought ;  but  the  sort  of  intercourse  between  the  pastor  and  his  people 
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which  this  would  imply,  haidly  exists  anywhere  in  England,  and  cannot 
possibly  exist  in  the  metropolis,  where  Nelson  was  then  residing.  At 
this  time  Whitefield  began  his  campaign  in  Moorfields,  and  there  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  he  would  have  found  the  right  physician,  but 
Whitefield  did  not  touch  the  string  to  which  his  heart  accorded.  '*  He 
was  to  me,**  says  John  Nelson,  '*  as  a  man  that  could  play  well  on  an 
instrument,  for  his  preaching  was  pleasant  to  me,  and  I  loved  the  man ; 
so  that  if  any  one  offered  to  disturb  him,'  I  was  ready  to  fight  for  him ; 
but  I  did  not  understand  him  ;  yet  I  got  some  hope  of  mercy,  so  that  I 
was  encouraged  to  pray  on,  and  spend  my  leisure  hours  in  reading  the 
Bcriptures.'*  While  Nelson  was  in  this  state  he  seldom  slept  four  hours 
in  the  night, — sometimes  he  started  from  his  sleep  as  if  he  were  falling 
into  a  horrible  pit ;  sometimes  dreamed  that  he  was  fighting  with  Satan, 
and  awoke  exhausted  and  bathed  in  sweat  from  the  imaginary  conflict. 

Thus  he  continued,  till  Wesley  preached  for  the  first  time  in  Moor- 
fields.  *'  Oh  I  **  says  he,  "  that  was  a  blessed  morning  for  my  soul !  As 
soon  as  he  got  upon  the  stand,  he  stroked  back  his  hair,  and  turned  his 
face  towards  where  I  stood,  and  I  thought  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  me.  His 
countenance  struck  such  an  awful  dread  upon  me  before  I  heard  him 
speak,  that  it  made  my  heart  beat  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock ; 
and  when  he  did  speak,  I  thought  his  whole  discourse  was  aimed 
at  me.**  Nelson  might  well  think  thus,  for  it  was  a  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  Wesley  in  his  discourses,  that  in  winding  up  his  sermons^ 
— ^in  pointing  his  exhortations  and  driving  them  home, — he  spoke  as 
if  he  were  addressing  himself  to  an  individual,  so  that  every  one  to 
whom  the  condition  which  he  described  was  applicable,  felt  as  if  he 
were  singled  out ;  and  the  preacher's  words  were  then  like  the  eyes 
of  a  portrait  which  seem  to  look  at  every  beholder.  *'  Who,'*  said 
the  preacher — "who  art  thou  that  now  seest  and  feelest  both  thine 
inward  and  outward  ungodliness?  Thou  art  the  man!  I  want  thee 
for  my  Lord ;  I  challenge  thee  for  a  child  of  God  by  faith.  The  Lord 
hath  need  of  thee.  Thou  who  feelest  thou  art  just  fit  for  hell,  art 
just  fit  to  advance  His  glory, — the  glory  of  His  free  grace,  justifying  the 
ungodly  and  him  that  worketh  not.  Oh,  come  quickly  I  Believe  in  the 
I^rd  Jesus :  and  thou,  even  thou,  art  reconciled  to  God."  And  again, — 
"  Thou  ungodly  one,  who  hearest  or  readest  these  words ;  thou  vile, 
helpless,  miserable  sinner,  I  charge  thee  before  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  go 
straight  unto  Him,  with  all  thy  ungodliness !  Tak^  heed  thou  destroy 
not  thine  own  soul  by  pleading  thy  righteousness  more  or  less;  Go  as 
altogether  ungodly,  guilty,  lost,  destroyed,  deserving,  and  dropping  into 
hell,  and  thou  shalt  then  find  favour  in  His  sight,  and  know  that  He 
justifieth  the  ungodly.  As  such  thou  shalt  be  brought  unto  the  bloo<l 
of  sprinkling,  as  an  imdone,  helpless,  damned  sinner.  lliuB  look  unto 
Jesus  I    There  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  thy  sins !    Plead 
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thou  no  works,  no  righteousness  of  thine  own !  No  humility,  no  con- 
trition, sincerity!  In  nowise!  That  were  in  very  deed,  to  deny  the 
Lord  that  hought  thee.  No ;  plead  thou  singly  the  hlood  of  the  cove* 
nant,  the  ransom  paid  for  thy  proud,  stuhhom,  sinful  soul." 

This  was  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  Wesley  used  to  address  his 
hearers,  knowing  as  he  did  that  there  would  always  he  some  among 
them  to  whom  it  would  he  precisely  adapted.  By  such  an  address  the 
course  of  John  Nelson's  afterlife  was  determined ;  the  string  vihrated 
now  which  Whitefield  had  foiled  to  touch ;  and  when  the  sermon  was 
ended,  he  said  within  himself  "  This  man  can  tell  the  secrets  of  my 
heart.  He  hath  not  left  me  there,  for  he  hath  shown  the  remedy,  even 
the  hlood  of  Jesus."  He  did  not,  however,  at  once  make  his  case  known 
to  the  preacher,  and  solicit  his  particular  attention :  during  all  his 
inward  conflicts,  there  was  in  his  outward  actions  a  coolness  and  steadi- 
ness of  conduct,  which  is  the  proper  virtue  of  an  Englishman.  His 
acquaintances,  however,  were  apprehensive  that  he  was  going  too  far  in 
religion,  and  would  thus  hring  poverty  and  distress  upon  his  family  hy 
heooming  unfit  for  husiness ;  and  they  wished  he  had  never  heard  Mr. 
Wesley,  for  they  were  afraid  it  would  he  his  ruin.  His  reply  was  not 
likely  to  remove  these  apprehensions.  "  I  told  them,"  'says  he,  **  I  had 
reason  to  hless  God  that  ever  he  was  horn,  for  hy  hearing  him  I  was 
made  sensible  that  my  business  in  this  world  is  to  get  well  out  of  it ; 
and  as  for  my  trade,  health,  wisdom,  and  all  things  in  this  world,  they 
are  no  blessings  to  me  any  farther  than  as  so  many  instruments  to  help 
me,  by  the  grace  of  Gk)d,  to  work  out  my  salvation."  Upon  this  his 
friends,  with  a  feeling  of  indignation  arising  from  the  warmth  of  their 
good  will,  replied,  "  they  were  very  sorry  for  him,  and  should  be  glad 
to  knock  Mr.  Wesley's  brains  out,  for  he  would  be  the  ruin  of  many 
families  if  he  were  allowed  to  live  and  go  on  as  he  did."  Poor  Nelson 
at  this  time  narrowly  escaped  being  turned  out  of  doors  by  the  persons 
with  whom  he  lodged,  lest  some  mischief,  they  said,  should  come  upon 
them  with  so  much  praying  and  fuss  as  he  made  about  religion.  But 
they  were  good  simple  people ;  and  a  doubt  came  upon  them,  that  ii 
John  should  be  right  and  they  wrong,  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  turn 
him  out ;  and  John  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  taking  them  to  hear 
Mr.  Wesley.  He  risked  his  employment  too  by  refusii^  to  work  at  the 
Exchequer  on  a  Sunday  when  his  master's  foreman  told  him  that  the 
King's  business  required  haste*  and  that  it  was  common  to  work  on  the 
Sunday  for  His  Majesty  when  anything  was  upon  the  finish.  But  John 
stoutly  averred,  "  that  he  would  not  work  upon  the  Sabbath  for  any 
man  in  England,  except  it  were  to  quench  fire,  or  something  that  re- 
quired the  same  immediate  help." — "  Religion,"  said  the  foreman,  "has 
made  you  a  rebel  against  the  King." — **  No,  sir,"  he  replied;  *Mt  has 
made  me  a  better  subject  than  ever  I  was.    The  greatest  enemies  tke 
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King  has,  are  the  Sabbath-breakers,  swearers,  dmnkaids,  and  whore- 
mongers, for  these  pull  down  God's  judgments  both  upon  King  and 
country."  He  was  told  that  he  should  lose  his  employment  if  he 
would  not  obey  his  orders ;  his  answer  was,  "  he  would  rather  want 
'  bread  than  wilfully  ofFend  God."  The  foreman  swore  that  he  would  be 
as  mad  as  Whitefield  if  he  went  on.  *<  What  hast  thou  done,"  said 
he,  '^  that  thou  needest  make  so  much  ado  about  salvation  ?  I  always 
took  thee  to  be  as  honest  a  man  as  any  I  have  in  the  work,  and 
could  have  trusted  thee  with  five  hundred  pounds." — "  So  you  might,** 
answered  Nelson,  "  and  not  have  lost  one  penny  by  me.** — "  I  have  a 
worse  opinion  of  thee  now,'*  said  the  foreman. — "  Master,**  he  replied, 
''I  have  the  odds  of  you ;  for  I  have  a  much  worse  opinion  of  myself 
than  you  can  have.'*  But  the  end  was  that  the  work  was  not  pursued 
on  the  Sunday,  and  that  John  Nelson  rose  in  the  good  opinion  of  his 
employer  for  having  shown  a  sense  of  his  duty  as  a  Christian. 

He  now  fasted  the  whole  of  every  Friday,  giving  away  to  the  poor 
the  food  which  he  would  otherwise  have  eaten.  He  spent  his  leisure 
hours  in  prayer,  and  in  reading  the  Bible ;  and  his  desire  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls  was  such,  that  he  actually  hired  one  of  his  fellow-workmen 
to  go  and  hear  Mr.  Wesley  preach.  The  experiment  answered,  for  the 
workman  afterwards  told  him  it  was  the  best  thing  both  for  him  and 
his  wife  that  ever  man  had  done  for  them.  When  he  dreamed  of  the 
devil  now,  it  was  no  longer  a  dream  of  horrors ;  he  was  a  match  for 
him,  and  seeing  him  let  loose  among  the  people  in  the  shape  of  a  red 
bull,  he  took  him  by  the  horns  and  twisted  him  on  his  back,  and  set  his 
right  foot  upon  his  neck.  A  letter  came  from  his  wife  in  the  country, 
with  tidings  of  the  death  of  one  darling  child,  and  the  desperate  illness 
of  another ;  he  received  it  mth  a  composure  which  made  the  bystanders 
accuse  him  of  hardness  of  heart ;  but  he  was  in  a  high  state  of  exaltation : 
'*  his  soul,"  he  says,  "  seemed  to  breathe  its  life  in  God  as  naturally  as 
his  body  breathed  life  in  the  common  air.**  This  was  at  the  time  when 
the  Methodists  separated  from  the  Moravians  firsts  and  immediately 
afterwards  from  the  Galvinists.  Both  Moravians  and  Galvinists  fell 
upon  John  Nelson.  The  former  assured  him  that  Mr.  Wesley,  poor 
dear  man,  was  wandering  in  the  dark,  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind ;  ^at, 
indeed,  he  was  only  a  John  the  Baptist,  to  go  before  and  prepare  the  way 
for  the  brethren ;  the  brethren  in  Fetter  Lane  were  the  men  who  were 
to  lead  people  into  true  stillness ;  most  of  his  followers  had  forsaken 
him,  and  were  become  happy  sinners,  and  he  must  do  the  same,  other- 
wise Mr.  Wesley  would  still  keep  him  under  the  law,  and  bring  him 
into  bondage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Galvinists  affirmed  that  Mr. 
Wesley  denied  the  &ith  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  predestination  and 
election.  He  happened  to  reprove  one  of  these  comfortable  believers  for 
swearing,  and  the  man  replied  that  he  was  predestinated  to  it,  and  did 
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not  trou'ble  himself  about  it  at  all,  for  if  he  were  one  of  the  elect  he 
should  be  saved,  but  if  he  were  not,  all  he  could  do  would  not  alter  God's 
decree.  Nelson  blessed  God  that  he  had  not  heard  such  things  in  the 
time  of  his  distress,  for  he  thought  they  would  in  that  case  have  been 
the  destruction  of  his  body  and  soul.  He  was  now  able  to  make  his 
part  good  against  such  rcasoners ;  and  when  they  told  him  that  their 
eyes  were  opened,  that  they  saw  now  into  the  electing  love  of  God,  and 
that,  do  what  they  would,  they  could  not  finally  fall,  he  said  to  them : 
"  Tou  have  gone  out  of  the  highway  of  holiness,  and  have  got  into  the 
devil's  pinfold.  You  are  not  seeking  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of 
God,  but  are  resting  in  opinions  that  give  you  liberty  to  live  after  the 
flesh.  Satan,"  he  said, ''  had  preached  that  doctrine  to  him  before  they 
did,  and  God  had  armed  him  both  against  him  and  them."  Soon  after- 
wards he  had,  for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Wesley. 
They  walked  together  some  way ;  and  he  says  it  was  a  blessed  conference 
to  him.  When  they  parted,  Wesley  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  looking 
him  in  the  face,  bade  him  take  care  that  he  did  not  quench  the  Spirit 

Dreams  and  impressions,  according  to  his  own  account,  rather  than 
the  desire  of  rejoining  his  family,  induced  him  now  to  return  to 
Birstall,  his  native  place,  where  they  resided,  and  where  indeed  he 
had  always  carefully  provided  for  them,  whether  he  was  at  home  or 
abroad.  Some  little  discomfort  at  first  attended  his  return.  John 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  had  received  the  assurance,  and  knew  his 
sins  were  forgiven.  His  wife  and  mother  entreated  him  not  to  say  this 
to  any  one,  for  no  one  would  believe  him.  But  he  said  he  should  not 
bo  ashamed  to  tell  what  God  had  done  for  his  soul,  if  he  could  speak 
loud  enough  for  all  the  men  in  the  world  to  hear  him  at  once.  His 
mother  said  to  him,  "  Your  head  is  turned ;"  and  he  replied,  "  Yes,  and 
my  heart  too,  I  thank  the  Lord."  The  wife  besought  him  that  he  would 
either  leave  off  abusing  his  neighbours,  or  go  back  to  London ;  but  he 
declared  that  it  was  his  determination  to  reprove  any  one  who  sinned  in 
his  presence ;  she  began  to  weep,  and  said  he  did  not  love  her  so  well  as 
he  used  to  do,  and  that  her  happiness  was  over,  if  he  believed  her  to  be 
a  child  of  the  devil,  and  himself  a  child  of  God.  But  Nelson  told  her 
he  prayed  and  believed  God  would  make  her  a  blessed  companion  for 
him  in  the  way  of  heaven ;  and  she,  who  was  a  good  wife,  and  knew 
that  she  had  a  good  husband,  soon  fell  in  with  his  wishes,  listened  to  his 
teaching,  and  became  as  zealous  in  the  cause  as  himself. 

He  now  began  to  exhort  his  neighbours  as  well  as  to  reprove  them, 
and  by  defending  this  doctrines  when  they  were  disputed,  was  led 
unawares  to  quote  texts  of  Scripture,  expound,  and  enforce  them,  in  a 
manner  which  at  length  difierod  from  preaching  only  in  the  name.  This 
he  did  in  his  own  house  at  first,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  convert 
most, of  his  relations;  and  when  his  auditors  became  so  numeious  that 
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the  hoQBe  could  not  hold  them,  he  then  stood  at  the  door  and  harangued 
there.  Ingham  was  settled  in  this  neighbourhood  with  a  Moravian 
society,  and  he,  at  Peter  Boehler's  desire,  gave  John  Nelson  leave  to 
exhort  them :  this  permission  was  withdrawn  when  the  ill  temper  which 
the  division  in  London  had  excited,  extended  itself  here  also,  and  Ingham 
would  then  have  silenced  him ;  but  John  said  he  had  not  begun  by  the 
order  of  man,  and  would  not  leave  off  by  it.  Hitherto  Nelson  had  not 
ventured  upon  preaching,  for  preaching  it  was  now  become,  without 
strong  inward  conflicts  of  reluctance,  arising  from  the  natural  sobriety 
of  his  character,  and  perhaps  from  a  diffidence  of  himself:  he  says  he 
would  rather  have  been  hanged  on  a  tree  than  go  to  preach ;  and  once, 
when  a  great  congregation  was  gathered  together  begging  him  to  preach, 
he  acted  the  part  of  Jonah,  and  fled  into  the  fields.  But  opposition 
stimulated  him  now ;  he  *'  desired  to  die  rather  than  Uve  to  see  the 
children  devoured  by  these  boars  out  of  the  German  wood."  <*  Grod,'^ 
he  says, ''  opened  his  word  more  and  more ;"  in  other  words,  zeal  and 
indignation  made  him  eloquent.  He  now  wrote  to  Mr.  Wesley,  telling 
him  what  he  was  doing,  and  requesting  him,  "as  his  father  in  the 
Gospel,  to  write  and  give  him  some  instructions  how  to  proceed  in  the 
work  which  God  had  begun  by  such  an  unpolished  tool  as  himself." 
Wesley  replied  that  he  would  see  him  in  the  ensuing  week.  ^  He  came 
accordingly  to  Birstall,  and  found  there  a  preacher  and  a  large  congre- 
gation raised  up  without  his  interference.  Had  he  been  still  doubtful 
whether  the  admission  of  lay  preachers  should  make  a  part  of  his  plan, 
this  must  have  decided  him  :  '*  Therefore,**  in  the  words  of  his  official 
biographers,  "  he  now  fully  acquiesced  in  the  order  of  God,  and 
rejoiced  that  the  thoughts  of  God  were  not  as  his  confused  thoughts.** 

This  was  Wesley's  first  expedition  to  the  north  of  England.    He  pro- 
ceeded to  Newcastle,  being  induced  to  try  that  scene  of  action  because 

1  Kelson  says  in  his  Journal,  *'  He  which  cannot  be  explained  bj  material 

sat  down  hy  my  fireside,  in  the  very  philosophy  or  mere  metaphysics.     I  do 

posture    I    had    dreamed    about    four  not  mean  to  apply  this  to  such  stories  as 

months  before,  and  spoke  the  same  words  are  found  in  Jolm  Nelson's  Journal,  or 

I  dreamed  he  spoke."     Inhere    is    no  in  books  of  a  similar  kind;  most  of 

reason  either  to  credit  this  to  the  letter,  them  are  the  effects  of  a  distempered 

or  to  diKcredit  the  general  veracity  of  imagination.    But  the  particular  instance 

this  remarkable  man,  because  he  is  fond  which  has  occasioned  this  note,  may  be 

of  relating  his  dreams.    The  universal  explained  by  a  state  of   mind  which 

attention  which  has  been  paid  to  dreams  many  persona  will  recognize  in  their  own 

in  all  ages,  proves  that  the  auperstition  experience — a   state  when  we  seem  to 

is  natural ;  and  I  have  heard  too  many  feel  that  the  saoM  thing  which  is  then 

welUatteAted  facts  (facts  to  which  belief  happening  to  us  has  happened  to  us 

could  not  be  refused  upon  any  known  formerly,  though  there  be  no  remem- 

laws  of  evidence)  not  to  beliere  that  im-  branoe  of  it  other  than  this  dim  recogni- 

pressions  are  sometimes  made  in   this  tion. 
manner,  and  f(ft«wamings  oommunicatefi 
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of  the  saocess  which  he  had  found  among  the  colliers  in  Kingswood. 
Upon  entering  the  town  at  evening,  and  on  foot»  the  profligacy  of  the 
populace  surprised  as  well  as  shocked  him.  "  So  much  drunkenness," 
he  says,  *'  cursing,  and  swearing  (even  from  the  mouths  of  little  chil- 
dren), do  I  never  rememher  to  have  seen  and  heard  belbre  in  so  small  a 
compass  of  time.  Surely  this  place  is  ripe  for  Him  who  came  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance.*'  At  seven  on  a  Sunday  morning  he  walked 
with  his  companion  to  Sandgate,  the  poorest  and  most  contemptible 
part  of  the  town,  and  there  he  began  to  sing  the  hundredth  psalm.  This 
soon  brought  a  crowd  about  him,  which  continued  to  increase  till  he 
had  done  preaching.  When  he  had  finished,  the  people  still  stood 
staring  at  him  with  the  most  profound  astonishment  Upon  which  he 
said,  "  If  you  desire  to  know  who  I  am,  my  name  is  John  Wesley.  At 
hs^  in  the  evening,  with  God's  help,  I  design  to  preach  here  again."  At 
that  hour  the  hill  upon  which  he  intended  to  preach  was  covered  from 
top  to  bottom;  '*  I  never,"  he  says,  '*  saw  so  large  a  number  of  people 
together,  either  in  Moorfields  or  at  Kennington  Common.  I  knew  it 
was  not  possible  for  one  half  to  hear,  although  my  voice  was  then  strong 
and  clear,  and  I  stood  so  as  to  have  them  all  in  view  as  they  were  ranged 
on  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  Word  of  God  which  I  set  before  them  was, 
/  vM  heal  their  backsliding ;  I  luiU  love  them  freely.  After  preaching, 
the  poor  people  were  ready  to  tread  me  under  foot,  out  of  pure  love  and 
kindness."  Wesley  could  not  then  remain  with  them,  but  his  brother 
soon  came  and  organized  them  ;  and  in  a  few  months  he  returned,  and 
began  to  build  a  room  for  what  he  called  the  wild,  staring,  loving  society. 
*'  I  could  not  but  observe,"  he  says,  "  the  different  manner  wherein  God 
is  pleased  to  work  in  different  places.  The  grace  of  God  flows  here  with 
a  wider  stream  than  it  did  at  first  either  in  Bristol  or  Eingswood ;  but  it 
does  not  sink  so  deep  as  it  did  there.  Few  are  thoroughly  convinced  of 
sin,  and  scarce  any  can  witness  that  the  Lamb  of  God  has  taken  away 
their  sins."  But  the  usual  symptoms  were  ere  long  produced.  One 
woman  had  her  sight  and  strength  taken  away  at  once ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  she  said,  the  love  of  God  so  overflowed  her  soul  that  she  could 
neither  speak  nor  move.  A  man  also  lost  his  sight  for  a  time,  and  sub- 
jects began  to  cry  out,  and  sink  down  in  the  meeting.  ^  And  I  could 
not  but  observe,"  says  Wesley,  "  that  here  the  very  lest  people^  so  called, 
were  as  deeply  convinced  as  open  sinners.  Several  of  these  were  now 
constrained  to  roar  aloud  for  the  disquietness  of  their  hearts,  and  these 
generally  not  young  (as  in  most  other  places),  but  either  middle-aged,  or 
well  stricken  in  years.  I  never  saw  a  work  of  God  in  any  other  place 
so  evenly  and  gradually  carried  on.  It  continually  rises  step  by  step. 
Not  so  much  seems  to  b«  done  at  any  one  time  as  hath  frequently  been 
at  Bristol  or  London,  but  something  at  every  time.  It  is  the  same 
with  particular  souls.    I  saw  none  in  that  triumph  of  faith  which  has 
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been  so  common  in  other  places.  But  the  believers  go  on  calm  and 
steady.    Let  God  do  as  seemeth  him  good  I** 

Calm  and  steady,  however,  as  Wesley  coDoeived  these  believers  to  be, 
there  soon  occurred  what  he  himself  pronounced  a  genuine  instance  of 
enthusiasm.  He  had  preached  at  Tanfield  Leigh,  a  few  miles  from 
Newcastle,  to  a  people  whom  he  had  left,  in  appearance,  *'  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  preacher  and  themselves ; "  the  first  part  of  this  pre- 
dicament might  be  as  he  desired,  but  the  second  was  out  of  time  before 
they  had  passed  through  the  grievous  process  of  conviction  and  re- 
generation. *'  So  dead,  senseless,  unaffected  a  congregation,"  said  he, 
"I  have  scarce  seen.  Whether  gospel  or  law,  or  English  or  Greek, 
seemed  all  one  to  them."  It  was  therefore  the  more  grateful  to  him 
when  he  learnt  that  even  there  the  seed  which  he  had  sown  was  not 
quite  lost;  for,  on  the  fourth  morning  after  his  preaching,  a  certain 
John  Brown,  who  had  been  one  of  the  insensible  congregation,  '*  was 
waked  out  of  sleep  by  the  voice  that  raiseth  the  dead ;  and  ever  since,'' 
says  Wesley,  "  he  has  been  full  of  love,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."  He  had  judged  too  hastily  of  his  patient,  for  only  two  days 
after  his  new  birU),  the  said  John  Brown  came  riding  through  New- 
castle, "  hallooing  and  shouting,  and  driving  all  the  people  before  him, 
telling  them  God  had  told  him  he  should  be  a  king,  and  should  tread  all 
his  enemies  under  his  feet."  It  was  a  clear  case  that  this  man  had  been 
made  crazy  by  his  enthusiasm.  Wesley  took  the  right  method  of  curing 
him ;  he  sent  him  home  immediately  to  his  work,  and  advised  him  to 
cry  day  and  night  to  God  that  he  might  be  lowly  in  heart,  lest  Satan 
should  again  get  an  advantage  over  him. 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  place  at  Newcastle  whereon 
to  build  his  meeting-house.  "  We  can  get  no  ground,"  he  says,  **  for 
love  or  money.  I  like  this  well.  It  is  a  good  sign.  If  the  Devil  can 
hinder  us  he  shall."  The  purchase '  at  length  was  made,  and  the  foun- 
dation was  laid  of  a  meeting  and  orphan  house  upon  a  scale,  for  the 
completion  of  which  it  was  computed  that  700/.  would  be  required. 
"  Many,"  says  Wesley,  "  were  positive  it  would  never  be  finished  at  all, 
others  that  I  should  not  live  to  see  it  covered.  I  was  of  another  mind, 
nothing  doubting,  but  as  it  was  begun  for  God's  sake,  he  would  provide 
what  was  needful  for  the  finishing  of  it."  Contributions  did  not  come 
in  BO  fast  as  the  work  required,  and  the  building  would  more  than  once 

*  In  coiueqaeDce  of  some  demur  in  that  article  is  not  fulfilled.    And  now, 

obtaining  possession,  Wesley  wrote  this  you  say,  you  can't  conceire  what  I  mean 

characteristic  note  to  the  seller: — •*Sir,  by  troubling  you.      I    mean    to  have 

I  am   Hui-prised.     You  give  it   under  that  article  fulfilled.    I  think  my  mean- 

your    hand   that  you  will  ^ut  me  in  ing  is  veiy  plain, 
possession  of  a  piece  of  ground,  specified  „  |         g.  tumble  Servant, 

in  an  article  between  us,  in  fifteen  days  '         ^ 

time.    Three  months   are  passed,   and  "John  Weslet." 
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have  been  at  a  stop,  if  he  had  not  possessed  credit  for  being  very  rich. 
He  had  now  meeting-houses  in  Bristol,  London,  Kingswood  and  New- 
castle, and  societies  were  being  rapidly  formed  in  other  places  by  means 
of  an  itinerancy  which  was  now  become  a  regular  system,  and  by  the 
co-operation  of  lay  preachers,  who  sprang  up  daily  among  his  followers. 
At  this  time  he  judged  it  expedient  to  draw  up  a  set  of  general  rules, 
and  this  was  done  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  brother.  The 
United  Society,  as  they  now  denominated  it,  was  defined  to  be  '*  no 
other  than  a  company  of  men  having  the  form  and  seeking  the  power  of 
godliness ;  united  in  order  to  pray  together,  to  receive  the  word  of  ex- 
hortation, and  to  watch  over  one  another  in  love,  that  they  may  help 
each  other  to  work  out  their  salvation."  The  class  rules  were  then  laid 
down,  as  a  mcuns  for  more  easily  discerning  whether  the  members  were 
Indeed  thus  employed.  The  only  condition  previously  required  of  those 
who  applied  for  admission  was  "  a  desire  to  flee  firom  the  wrath  to  come, 
and  be  saved  from  their  sins.*'  But  it  was  expected  that  all  who  con- 
tinued in  the  society  should  ''continue  to  evidence  their  desire  of  salva- 
tion ;  first,  by  doing  no  harm,  by  avoiding  evil  in  every  kind,  especially 
that  which  is  most  generally  practised ;  such  as,  taking  the  name  of 
God  in  vain;  profaning  the  Sabbath,  either  by  doing  ordinary  work 
thereon,  or  by  buying  and  selling;  drunkenness;  buying  or  selling 
spirituous  liquors,  or  drinking  them,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity ;  fighting,  quarrelling,  brawliiQg ;  brother  going  to  law  with 
brother;  returning  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing;  using  many 
words  in  buying  or  selling;  buying  or  selling  uncustomed  goods ;  giving 
or  taking  things  on  usury ;  uncharitable  or  unprofitable  conversation ; 
particularly  speaking  evil  of  magistrates  or  of  ministers ;  doing  to  others 
as  we  would  not  they  should  do  unto  us ;  and  doing  what  we  know  is 
not  for  tne  glory  of  God,  as  the  putting  on  of  gold  or  costly  apparel ; 
the  taking  such  diversions  as  cannot  be  used  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesas ;  the  singing  those  songs  or  reading  those  books  that  do  not  tend 
to  the  knowledge  or  love  of  God ;  softness  and  needless  self-indulgence ; 
laying  up  treasure  on  earth ;  borrowing  without  a  probability  of  paying, 
or  taking  up  goods  without  a  probability  of  paying  for  them.  These 
were  the  inhibitions  which  the  members  of  the  society  were  expected 
to  observe." 

They  were  expected  to  evidence  their  desire  of  salvation,  *'  secondly, 
by  doing  good,  by  being  in  every  kind  merciful  after  their  power,  aa 
they  had  opportunity ;  doing  good  of  every  possible  sort,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  all  men,  to  their  bodies,  of  the  ability  that  God  giveth,  by 
giving  food  to  the  hungry,  by  clothing  the  naked,  by  visiting  or  helping 
them  that  are  sick  or  in  prison ;  to  their  souls,  by  instructing,  reproving, 
or  exhorting  all  they  had  any  intercourse  with ;  trampling  under  foot 
that  enthusiastic  doctrine  of  devils,  that  we  are  not  to  do  good  unless 
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otir  hearts  be  free  to  it;  by  doing  good,  especuillj  to  them  that  are  of 
the  honaehold  of  faith,  or  groaning  so  to  be ;  employing  them  preferably 
to  others ;  buying  one  of  another ;  helping  each  other  in  biisiness ;  and 
BO  much  the  more,  because  the  world  will  love  its  own  and  them  only ; 
by  all  possible  diligence  and  frugality  that  the  Gospel  might  not  be 
blamed ;  by  running  with  patience  the  race  that  was  set  before  them, 
denying  ikemsdves  and  iaJeing  up  {heir  cross  daUy ;  submitting  to  bear 
the  reproach  of  Christy — ^to  be  as  the  filth  and  offsoouring  of  the  world, 
and  looking  that  men  should  say  aU  manner  of  evU  qf  them  falsely  for 
the  LorcPs  sake.  They  were  expected,  also,  to  attend  oa  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  God,  such  as  public  worship,  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  either 
read  or  expounded;  the  Lord's  Supper;  family  and  private  prayer; 
searching  the  Scriptures,  and  £uting  or  abstinence."—-*'  These,"  said  the 
two  brothers,  "  are  the  general  rules  of  our  societies ;  all  of  which  we 
are  taught  of  Grod  to  observe,  even  in  His  written  Word,  the  only  rule, 
and  the  sufiBcient  rule,  both  of  our  faith  and  praotioe.  And  all  these  we 
know  His  Spirit  writes  on  every  truly  awakened  heart  If  there  be  any 
among  us  who  observe  them  not,  who  habitually  break  any  of  them, 
let  it  be  made  known  unto  them  who  watdi  over  that  soul,  as  they 
must  give  an  account  We  will  admonish  him  of  the  error  of  his  ways : 
we  will  bear  with  him  for  a  season.  But  then,  if  he  repent  not,  he  hath 
no  more  place  among  us.    We  have  deUvered  our  own  sonk." 


OHAPTEB  XHL 

DEATH  OF  MBS.  WZBLSY. — ^WBSLET's  BEfHSBB. — WESLET  AT  EFWOBTR. 

Methodish  had  now  taken  root  in  the  land.  Meeting-houses  had  been 
erected  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  settled,  not  upon  trustees, 
(which  would  have  destroyed  the  unity  of  Wesley's  scheme,  by  making 
the  preachers  dependent  upon  the  people,  as  among  the  Dissenters),  but 
upon  himself,  the  acknowledged  head  and  sole  director  of  the  society 
which  he  had  raised  and  organized.^  Funds  were  provided  by  a  &iancial 
regulation  so  well  devised,  that  the  revenues  would  increase  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  members.    Assistant  preachers'  were 

1  For  a  fuller  aooount  of  tbeorgaiuzfr-  her  clergy,  that  this  step  was  neoessi- 

tion  of  the  society,  see  Chap.  zzi. —  tated.    He  adds,  that  after  Mr.  Wesley's 

[£d.1  death  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  Uie 

^  Mr.  Watson  insists  that  it  was  owing  Wesleyan  Conference  to  prevent  its  mi- 

to  the  ahsenoe  of  a  "  holy  and  evangelical  nisters  from  administering  the  saciament 

ministry  "  from  Uie  Church  of  England,  of  the  Lord's  Supper  also,  a  thing  never 

and  the  existence  of  gross  scandals  among  contemplated  by  Wesley  himself. — [Ed.'] 
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j-eady,  in  anj  muDber  tiiat  migbt  be  zeqnired,  whose  seal  and  activity 
oompflBsated,  in  so  ilight  degree,  for  their  want  of  learning ;  and  whose 
inferiority  of  rank  and  edncation  disposed  them  to  look  up  to  Mr.  Wesley 
with  deferance  as  well  as  vespeot,  and  fitted  them  for  the  privations 
whidh  they  were  to  enduve,  and  the  company  with  which  they  were  to 
associate.  A  system  of  minute  inspection  had  been  establisiied,  which 
was  at  once  so  contrived  as  to  gratify  every  individual,  by  giving  him  a 
sense  of  his  own  importance,  and  to>  give  the  preacher  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  of  those  who  were  under  his  charge.^  No  confession  of  faith 
wasiequind  from  any  person  who  desired* to  become  a  member:  in 
this  Wesley  displayed  that  consummate  prudence  which  distinguished 
him  whenever  he  was  not  led  astray  by  some  darling  opinion.  The 
door  was  tbw  left  open  to  the  orthodox  of  all  descriptions,  <^uichmen> 
or  Dissenten,  Baptists  or  Paedobaptists,  Presbyterians  or  Independents, 
Oalvinists  or  Arminians  ;  no  profession,  no  sacrifice  of  any  kind  was 
exacted.  The  person  who  joined  the  new  society  was  not  expected  to 
sepaxvte  himself  from  the  community  to  which  he  previously  belonged. 
He  was  only  called  upon  to  renounce  his  vices,  and  follies  which  are  near 
akin  to  them.  like  the  Freemason,  he  acquired  by  his  initiation  new 
connections  and  imaginary  consequence ;  but,  unlike  the  Freemason, 
he  derived  a  real  and  direct  benefit  from  the  change  '  which  in  most 
instances  was  operated  in  the  habits  and  moral  nature  of  the  proselytes. 
To  this  stage  Methodism  had  advanoed  when  Wesley  lost  his  mother, 
in  a  good  old  age,  ready  and  willing  to  depart.  Arriving  in  London 
from  one  of  his  circuits,  he  found  her  ''  on  the  borders  of  eternity ;  but 

1  "  Mr.  Sonthey,  like  some  otheir,  soaroe  of  those  penitential  and  anxious 
judging  from  the  strong  expressions  of  feelings  which  characterize  the  oom- 
the  Band  Rules,  has  mistaken  their  mencement  of  a  religious  course.  The 
object.  It  was  never  intended  that  the  sense  of  danger  whilst  this  change  re- 
temptations  and  eril  thoughts  of  the  mams  unaccomplished,  and  the  hope  of 
mind  should  be  mentioned  in  particularity  pardon  and  renewal,  call  forth,  in  aU 
and  detail.  This  was  never  enjoined,  never  sincere  persons,  strong  desires  and 
practi8ed.*'-^Watson,  p.  201. — ^[Ed.]  earnest  prayers:  here  then  conomenoes 

s  Mr.  Southey  might  have  added,  that  that  new  religious  habit  which  never 

as  long  as  John  Wesley  lived,  the  mem-  iails  to  excite  the  ridicule  of  the  world, 

hers  of  his  congregations  were  encouraged,  Such  persons  from  that  moment  become, 

if  not  positively  enjoined,  to  attend  the  in  Mr.  Southey's  estimation,  <  enthusiasts 

public  worship  of  the  Church.    After  and  fanatics;'   language  certainly  of  a 

his  death  the  case  became  very  diffeient.  very  singtdar  kind  to  be  used  by  a 

— [Ed.]  writer  who  acknowledges  that  a  moral 

*'*  Mr.  Sou  they  thus  admits  ever3rthing  change  was  actually  wrought  in  them, 

necessary  to  his  own  refutation.    This  is  and  that  it  was  '  a  direct  and  real  bene- 

the  change  expressed  in  the  theological  fit.*     As  he  admits  also  that  such  a 

term  conversion,  and,  in  the  Scriptures,  change  was  produced,  it  follows,  that  a 

by  the  phrase  *  being  bom  again.'     A  new  order  of  feelings  must,  in  the  nature 

conviction  of  the  neoeasity  of  auch  a  of   the  cose,  be  creat6d."-^Wat80D.— 

conversion  in  order  to  solvation  ia  the  [En.] 

b2 
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she  bad  no  doubt  or  fear,  nor  any  desire  but,  as  soon  as  God  should  call, 
to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ."  On  the  third  day  after  his  arrival,  he 
peroeiYed  that  her  change  was  near.  **  I  sat  down,"  he  says,  '*  on  the 
bedside.  She  was  in  her  last  conflict,  unable  to  speak,  but,  I  believe, 
quite  sensible^  Her  look  was  calm  and  serene,  and  her  eyes  fixed  up- 
ward, while  we  commended  her  soul  to  God.  From  three  to  four  the 
silver  cord  was  loosing,  and  the  wheel  breaking  at  the  cistern ;  and  then, 
without  any  struggle,  or  sigh,  or  groan,  the  soul  was  set  at  liberty.  We 
stood  round  the  bed,  and  fulfilled  her  last  request,  uttered  a  little  before 
she  lost  her  speech  :  '  Children,  as  soon  as  I  am  released,  sing  a  psalm 
of  praise  to  God.' "  He  performed  the  funeral  service  himself,  and  thus 
feelingly  describes  it :  *'  Almost  an  innumerable  company  of  people 
being  gathered  together,  about  five  in  the  afternoon  I  conmiitted  to  the 
earth  the  body  of  my  mother  to  sleep  with  her  UsttherB.  The  portion  of 
Scripture  from  which  I  afterwards  spoke  was,  I  aauf  a  great  white 
throne,  and  Eim  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven 
Hed  autay,  and  there  was  found  no  jolacefor  them.  And  I  worn  the,dead^ 
emaU  and  greats  stand  htfore  Qod;^  and  the  hooks  were  opened,  and  the 
dead  were  judged  out  of  those  iMngs  which  were  written  in  the  hooks, 
according  to  their  works.  It  was  one  of  the  most  solemn  assemblies  I 
ever  saw,  or  expect  to  see,  on  this  side  eternity."  ^ 

1  The  epitaph  which  her  sons  placed  to  call  her  conrenion,  and  to  repreaent 

upon  her  tombstone  ia  remarkable.    In-  l.er  aa  if  the  had  lived  in  ignorance  of 

atead  of  noticing  the  virtueB  of  so  extra-  real  Christianity  during  the  life  of  her 

ordinary  and  exemplary  a  woman,  they  excellent  husband, 

chose  to  record  what  they  were  pleased  This  is  the  inscription  : — 

^  Here  lies  the  body  of  Mrs.  Susannah  Wesley,  the  youngest  and  last  iorriving 
daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Annesley. 

"  In  sure  and  steadfast  hope  to  rise, 
And  cUum  her  mansion  in  the  skies, 
A  Christian  here  her  flesh  laid  down. 
The  cross  exchanging  for  a  crown. 

'<  True  daughter  of  affliction  she, 
Inured  to  pain  and  misery, 
Moum'd  a  long  night  of  griefi  and  fears, 
A  UgBl  night  of  seventy  years. 

<'  The  Father  then  reveal'd  his  Son, 

Him  in  the  broken  bread  made  known; 
She  knew  and  felt  her  sins  forgiven. 
And  found  the  earnest  of  her  heaven. 
**  Meet  for  the  fellowship  above. 

She  heard  the  call '  Arise,  my  Love ! ' 
I  come,  her  dying  looks  replied. 
And  lamblike  as  her  Lord  she  died." 
The  third  stanxa  alludes  to  her  per-    moment  when  her  son-in-law  Hall  was 
suasion  that  she  had  received  an  aasur-    administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
anoe  of  the  foigiveneaa  of  her  sins  at  the    Supper  to  her. 
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Mis.  Wesley  had  had  her  share  of  sorrow.  During  her  husband's 
life  she  had  struggled  with  narrow  circumstances,  and  at  his  death  she 
was  left  dependent  upon  her  children.  Of  nineteen  children  she  had 
wept  over  the  early  graves  of  far  the  greater  number :  she  had  survived 
her  son  Samuel^  and  she  had  the  keener  anguish  of  seeing  two  of  her 
daughters  unhappy,  and  perhaps  of  foreseeing  the  unhappiness  of  the 
third;  an  unhappiness  the  more  to  be  deplored,  because  it  was  not 
altogether  undeserved. 

Among  Wesley*s  pupils  at  Lincoln  College  was  a  young  man,  by 
name  Hall,  of  good  person,  considerable  talents,  and  manners  which 
were  in  a  high  degree  prepossessing  to  those  who  did  not  see  beneath 
the  surface  of  such  things.  Wesley  was  much  attached  to  him ;  ho 
thought  him  humble  and  teachable,  and  in  all  manner  of  conversation 
holy  and  unblamable.  There  were,  indeed,  parts  of  his  conduct  which 
might  have  led  a  wary  man  to  suspect  either  his  sanity  or  his  sincerity ; 
but  the  tutor  was  too  sincere  himself,  and  too  enthusiastic,  to  entertain 
the  suspicion  which  some  of  his  extravagances  might  justly  have 
excited.  He  considered  them  as  "  starts  of  thought  which  were  not  of 
God,  though  they  at  first  appeared  to  be ; "  and  was  satisfied,  becauso 
the  young  man  '^was  easily  convinced,  and  his  imaginations  died 
away."  Samuel  formed  a  truer  judgment.  *'  I  never  liked  the  man,'* 
says  he,  **  from  the  first  time  I  saw  him.  His  smoothness  never  suited 
my  roughness.  He  appeared  always  to  dread  me  as  a  wit  and  a  jester : 
this  with  me  is  a  sure  sign  of  guilt  and  hypocrisy.  He  never  could 
meet  my  eye  in  full  light  CSonscious  that  there  was  something  foul  at 
bottom,  he  was  afraid  I  should  see  it,  if  I  looked  keenly  into  his  eye."^ 
John,  however,  took  him  to  his  bosom.  He  became  a  visitor  at  Epworth, 
won  the  afifections  of  the  younger  sister  Kezia,  obtained  her  promise  to- 
marry  him,  fixed  the  day,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  communicated 
the  matter  to  her  brother  and  her  parents,  affirming  vehemently  that 
*'  the  thing  was  of  God ;  that  he  was  certain  it  was  God's  will ;  God 
bad  revealed  to  him  that  he  must  marry,  and  that  Kezia  was  the  very 
person."  Enthusiastic  as  Wesley  himself  was,  the  declaration  startled 
him,  and  the  more  so^  because  nothing  could  be  more  opposite  to 
some  of  Hall's  former  extravagances.  Writing  to  him  many  years, 
afterwards,  when  he  had  thrown  o€f  all  restraints  of  outward  decency, 
he  says,  "Hence  I  date  your  fell.  Here  were  several  faults  in  one. 
You  leaned  altogether  to  your  own  understanding,  not  consulting  either 
me,  who  was  then  the  guide  of  your  soul,  or  the  parents  of  your 
intended  wife,  till  you  had  settled  the  whole  affair.  And  while  you 
followed  the  voice  of  Nature,  you  said  it  was  the  voice  of  God." 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  ominous  fanaticism  or  impudent  hypocrisy 
which  Mr.  Hall  had  manifested,  neither  Wesley  nor  the  parents 
attempted  to  oppose  the  match :  it  was  an  advantageous  one,  and  the- 
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girl's  affectioDB  were  too  deeply  engaged.  But  to  the  utter  astonuhment 
of  all  parties,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  days,  Mr.  Hall  dianged  hia  mind, 
and  pretending,  with  blasphemous  effronterj,  that  the  Almis^iky  had 
changed  His,  declared  that  a  second  reTelation  had  coimtanuMDded  the 
first,  and  instructed  him  to  many  not  her,  but  her  sister  Martiia.  The 
family,  and  especially  the  brothers,  opposed  this  infiunoos  proposal  with 
proper  indignation ;  and  Charles  addressed  a  poem  ^  to  tiie  new  object  of 
1  *<  To  Miss  Mabtha  Wxsblst. 

'*  WhsD  want,  and  pain,  and  death  besiege  our  gate^i 
And  every  solemn  moment  teems  with  fkle. 
While  clouds  and  darkness  fill  the  spaoe  betweo^ 
Perplex  tfa'  event,  and  shade  the  folded  scene, 
In  humble  silence  wait  th'  onottered  voioe. 
Suspend  thy  will,  and  check  thy  forward  choica  \. 
Yet,  wisely  fearful,  for  th'  event  prepare. 
And  leain  the  dicti^  of  a  brother's  care. 
How  fierce  thy  conflict,  how  sevwe  thy  flight  I 
When  hdl  aasdls  the  foremost  sou  of  light  1 
When  ha,  who  long  in  virtue's  paths  had  trod. 
Deaf  to  the  voice  of  conscience  and  of  God, 
Drops  the  fiiir  mask,  proves  traitor  to  his  vow. 
And  thou  the  temptress,  and  the  tempted  thou ! 
Prepare  thee  then  to  meet  th'  infenal  war. 
And  dafe  beyond  what  woman  knows  to  dare ; 
Goard  each  avenue  to  thy  flutt'ring  heart. 
And  act  the  sister's  and  Uie  Christian's  parL 
Heaven  is  the  guard  of  virtue ;  scorn  to  yield. 
When  scieen'd  by  Heav'n's  impenetrable  ahieid : 
Seeuie  in  this,  defy  th'  impending  storm. 
Though  Satan  tempt  thee  in  an  anj^l's  ibrai. 
And,  oh !  I  see  the  fiery  trial  nea^: 
I  see  the  saiot,  in  all  his  forms  appear! 
By  nature,  by  religion  taught  to  please^ 
With  oenqueat  fluah'd,  and  obatinate  to  pnas. 
He  Bsta  his  virtoes  in  the  canae  of  hell, 
Heav'n  with  celestial  arms,  prerames  t'  asaail. 
To  veil,  with  semblance  fair,  the  fiend  within. 
And  make  his  God  subeervient  to  his  sin ! 
TVembling  I  hear  his  horrid  vows  renewed, 
I  see  him  come,  by  Delia's  groana  puraaed ; 
Poor  injur'd  Delia  I  all  her  groana  are  vain! 
Or  he  denies,  or  Ust'ning,  mocks  her  pain. 
What  tho'  her  eyes  with  ceaseless  tears  o'erflow. 
Her  bosom  heave  with  agonizing  woe  t 
What  the*  the  honor  of  his  ialseheed  near. 
Tear  up  her  fiuth,  and  plunge  her  in  deapeirl 
Tet,  can  he  think  (so  blind  to  Hesnren's  decree 
And  the  sure  fiite  of  cursed  apostacj), 
Soon  as  he  tells  the  secret  of  his  breast, 
And  puts  the  angel  off,  and  stands  oonftes'd ; 
When  love,  and  grief,  and  shame,  and  anguish  meit» 
To  make  his  Crimea  and  Delia's  wrongs  complete, 
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his  choiee,  wliich  must  bove  stong  lier  like  a  worpkm  whenevet  the 
reoollection  of  its  just  severity  recurred  to  lier  in  sffcerlife.  But  these 
lemoBstranees  were  of  no  avaii^  for  HaU  bad  won  her  affeetions  also. 
'^This  last  error,**  nys  Wesley, "  was  &r  woise  than  the  first.  Bat 
you  were  now  quite  above  conviction.  So,  in  spite  of  her  poor  astonished 
paroity  of  her  brotken^  of  all  your  vows  snd  pnnnisesy  you  jilted  the 
younger  and  married  the  elder  sister.  The  oth»,  who  had  honoured 
you  as  an  angel  from  hesrea,  and  still  loved  you  much  too  well  (for  you 
had  stolen  her  heart  from  the  Qod  of  her  youth),  refused  to  be  comforted : 
she  ftU  into  a  lingeiing  illness,  which  terminated  in  her  dea&.  And 
doth  not  her  blood  still  eiy  unto  God  from  the  earth?  Surely  it  is 
upon  your  head." 

Mr.  Wesley  died  before  the  marriage :  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that^ 
under  such  circumstances,  he  would  ever  have  consented  to  it ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  his  strong  and  solemn  prohibition  might  have  deterred  his 
daughter  from  so  criminal  an  union.  Samud  observed  bitteriy  of  this 
&tal  connection :  "I  am  sure  I  may  well  say  of  that  maniage,  it  will 
not,  cannot  come  to  goed."  And  he  proposed  that  Eezia  should  live 
with  lum,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  save  her  from  **  discontent  perhaps, 
or  from  a  worse  passion.*  But,  like  meet  of  her  fiunily,  this  injured 
girl  possessed  a  lofby  spirit  She  subdued  her  resentment,  and  submitted 
with  so  much  apparent  lengnation  to  the  wrong  which  she  had  received^ 
that  die  aoo(»npanied  the  foul  hypoerite  and  his  wife  to  his  curacy. 
But  it  amsumed  her  by  the  slow  operation  of  a  settled  grief.    Charles 


That  then  the  injni'd  maid  will  oeaae  to  grieve. 
Behold  him  m  a  sister's  anna — and  live  ? 
Mistaken  wretch !  bj  thy  xmkiiidncas  hnrl'd 
•From  ease,  from  love^  from  thee^  and  from  the  world. 
Soon  mast  she  land  on  that  immortal  shore 
Where  falsehood  never  can  torment  her  move ; 
There  dl  her  8uff*rings,  all  her  sorrows  ceaae, 
TXw  saints  torn  devils  there  to  vex  her  peace. 
Tet  hope  not  then,  all  spedons  as  thon  art, 
To  taint,  with  impious  tows,  her  sister's  heart ; 
With  pro£fer'd  worlds  her  honest  soul  to  move, 
Or  tempt  her  virtne  to  incestuoue  love. 
]^o  t  wert  thon  as  thou  wast !  did  Heav'n's  first  re^s 
Besm  on  thy  soul,  and  all  the  Godhead  blaze  I 
Sooner  shall  sweet  obUvion  set  ua  free 
From  friendship,  love,  thy  perfidy,  and  thee : 
Soono*  shall  light  in  league  with  darkness  join, 
Tirtne  and  vice,  and  heaven  and  hell  combine, 
Then  her  pure  soul  conmnt  to  mix  with  thine ; 
To  afaara  thy  sin,  adopt  thy  perjury. 
And  damn  herself  to  be  reveng'd  on  thee ; 
To  load  her  conscience  with  a  sister's  blood. 
The  guilt  of  incest,  and  the  cune  of  God  I" 


tee: 

Bjoin,  I 

bine,  > 

bfaine;  ) 
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thus  describes  her  slow  and  welcome  release  in  a  letter  to  John :  *'  Yes- 
terday morning  sister  Eezzy  died  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  finished  hia 
work,  and  cut  it  short  in  mercy.  Full  of  thankfulness,  resignation,  and 
love,  without  pain  or  trouble,  she  commended  her  spirit  into  the  hands 
of  Jesus,  and  fell  asleep." 

Till  this  time  John  Wesley  believed  that  Mr.  Hall  was, ''  without  all 
question,  filled  with  faith  and  the  love  of  God,  so  that  in  all  Engltnd,'' 
he  said,  "he  knew  not  his  fellow."  He  thou^t  him  a  pattern  of  lowli- 
ness, meekness,  seriousness,  and  continual  advertence  to  the  presence  of 
God,  and,  above  all,  of  self-denial  in  every  kind,  and  of  sufTeriiig  all 
things  with  joyfulness.  '*But  now,"  he  says,  ''there  was  a  womi  at 
the  root  of  the  gourd."  For  about  two  years  after  his  marriage  thera 
was  no  apparent  change  in  his  conduct ;  his  wife  then  began  to  receive 
her  proper  punishment  from  the  caprice  and  asperity  of  his  temper. 
After  a  while  he  seemed  to  recover  his  self-command,  but  soon  again  he 
betrayed  a  hasty  and  contemptuous  disposition ;  from  having  been  the 
humble  and  devoted  disciple  of  the  Wesleys,  he  contracted  gradually  a 
dislike  towards  them,  and  at  length  broke  off  all  intercourse  with  them, 
public  or  private,  because  they  would  not,  in  conformity  to  his  advice^ 
renounce  their  connection  with  the  Church  of  England.  He  hid  now 
his  own  followers,  ^whom  he  taught  first  to  disregard  the  ordinances  of 
religion,  then  to  despise  them,  and  speak  of  them  with  contempt.  He 
began  to  teach  that  there  was*  "no  resurrection  of  the  body,  no  general 
judgment,  no  hell,  no  worm  that  never  dieth,  no  fire  that  never  shall 
be  quenched."  His  conduct  was  now  conformable  to  his  principles,  if 
indeed  the  principles  had  not  grown  out  of  a  determined  propensity  for 
vice  and  profligacy.  Wesley  addressed  an  ezpostulatory  letter  to  him» 
in  which  he  recapitulated,  step  by  step,  his  progress  in  degradation. 
After  stating  to  him  certain  facts  which  proved  the  licentiousness  of  hia 
life,  he  concluded  thus :  ''  And  now  you  know  not  that  you  have  done 
anything  amiss  I  You  can  eat,  and  drink,  and  be  merry !  You  are 
every  day  engaged  with  variety  of  company,  and  frequent  the  coffee- 
houses !  Alas,  my  brother,  what  is  this  I  How  are  you  above  measure 
hardened  by  the  deceitfulness  of  sin !  Do  you  remember  the  story  of 
Santon  Barsisa  ?  I  pray  God  your  last  end  may  not  be  like  his  1  Oh, 
how  have  you  grieved  the  Spirit  of  God !  Return  to  Him  with  weeping, 
fasting,  and  mourning !  You  are  in  the  very  belly  of  hell ;  only  the 
pit  hath  not  yet  shut  its  mouth  upon  you.  Arise,  thou  sleeper,  and 
call  upon  thy  Grod  1  Perhaps  He  may  yet  be  found.  Because  He  yet 
bears  with  me,  I  cannot  despair  for  yoiL,  But  you  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose.  May  God  this  instant  strike  you  to  the  heart,  that  you  may 
feel  His  wrath  abiding  on  you,  and  have  no  rest  in  your  bones  by  reasoik 
of  your  sin,  till  all  your  iniquities  are  done  fiway." 

Soon  after  he  had  written  this  letter,  which  was  done  more  for  th& 
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purpose  of  delivering  his  own  soul,  as  he  sajs,  than  with  any  reasonable 
hope  of  impressing  a  man  so  far  gone  in  depravity,  Wesley,  in  the  course 
of  his  travelling,  came  to  Mr.  HalVs  house,  at  Salisbury,  and  was  let  in, 
though  orders  had  been  given  that  he  should  not  be  admitted.  Hall  left 
the  room  as  soon  as  he  entered,  sent  a  message  to  him  that  he  should 
quit  the  house,  and  presently  turned  his  wife  out  of  doors  also.  Having 
now  thrown  off  all  restraint  and  all  regard  to  decency,  he  publicly  and 
privately  recommended  polygamy  as  conformable  to  nature,  preached  in 
its  defence,  and  practised  as  he  preached.  Soon  he  laid  aside  all 
pretensions  to  religion,  professed  himself  an  infidel,  and  led  for  many 
years  the  life  of  an  adventurer  and  a  profligate,  at  home  and  abroad; 
acting  sometimes  as  a  physician,  sometimes  as  a  priest,  and  assuming 
any  character  according  to  the  humour  or  the  convenience  of  the  day. 
Wesley  thought  that  this  unhappy  man  would  never  have  thus  wholly 
abandoned  himself  to  these  flagitious  propensities  if  the  Moravians  had 
not  withdrawn  him  from  his  influence,  and  therefore  he  judged  them  to 
be  accountable  for  his  perdition.  He  seems  to  have  felt  no  misgiving 
that  he  might  himself  have  been  the  cause;  that  Hall  might  have 
continued  to  walk  uprightly  if  he  had  kept  the  common  path ;  and  that 
nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  a  vain  and  headstrong  man  of  a 
heated  fancy  than  the  notion  that  he  had  attained  to  Christian  perfection, 
and  felt  in  himself  the  manifestations  of  the  Spirit.  Weary  of  this  life 
at  last)  after  many  years,  and  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  guilt  as  well  as 
its  vanity,  he  returned  to  England  in  his  old  age,  resumed  his  clerical 
functions,  and  appears  to  have  been  received  by  his  wife.  Wesley  was 
satisfied  that  his  contrition  was  real,  and  hastened  to  visit  him  upon  his 
death-bed ;  but  it  was  too  late.  "  I  came,"  he  says,  ''just  time  enough 
not  to  see,  but  to  bury  poor  Mr.  Hall,  my  brother-in-law,  who  died,  I 
trust,  in  peace,  for  God  had  given  him  deep  repentance.  Such  another 
monument  of  Divine  mercy,  considering  how  low  he  had  &llen,  and 
from  what  height  of  holiness,  I  have  not  seen,  no,  not  in  seventy  years  1 
I  had  designed  to  visit  him  in  the  morning ;  but  he  did  not  stay  for  my 
coming.  It  is  enough  if,  after  all  his  wanderings,  we  meet  again  in 
Abraham's  bosom."  Mrs.  Hall  bore  her  fate  with  resignation,  and  with 
an  inward  consciousness  that  her  punishment  was  not  heavier  than  her 
fault :  that  fault  excepted,  the  course  of  her  life  was  exemplary,  and  she 
lived  to  be  the  last  survivor  of  a  fiunily  whose  years  were  protracted  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  age  of  man. 

Mehetabel,  her  sister,  had  a  life  of  more  unmingled  affliction.  In  the 
spring  freshness  of  youth  and  hope,  her  affections  were  engaged  by  one 
who,  in  point  of  abilities  and  situation,  might  have  been  a  suitable  hus- 
band ;  some  circumstances,  however,  occasioned  a  disagreement  with  her 
&ther,  the  match  was  broken  off,  and  Hetty  committed  a  fatal  error,, 
which  many  women  have  committed  in  their  just  but  blind  resentment 
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-Hdie  manied  the  fiist  person  who  offered.  This  was  a  man  in  no 
desizable  rank  of  life,  of  coarse  mind  and  manners,  inferior  to  herself  in 
edacation  and  in  intellect,  and  every  way  unworthy  of  a  woman  whose 
eqiad  in  all  things  it  would  hams  heea  difScult  to  find.  For  hex  ^pesnon 
was  more  than  commonly  plesalng,  her  diq^iosition  gentle  and  affeo* 
tionafee,  her  principles  those  which  aim  the  heart  either  for  prosperous  or 
adverse  fortune,  her  taEentB  xemarkable,  and  her  attainments  h^ond 
what  are  ordiniirily  pemutted  to  wamen^  even  than  who  are  the  most 
highly  educated.  Du^  in  her  had  produced  so  much  afleetioa  towards 
the  miscBaUa  creature  i^uim  she  had  made  her  huahand,  that  the  hnttal 
profligaey  of  his  eondiaot  almost  broke  her  heart  Under  sudi  feelings, 
and  at  a.  time  when  she  beliflved  aad  hoped  that  she  dionldioon  bs  at 
peace  in  the  gEMe|,she  composed  this. epitaph  for  hsBMl£>— 

**  Dertined  while  living  to  fostaia 
An  equal  share  of  grief  and  pain* 
All  variova  ilia  of  human  noe 
WitUn  diia  benat  had  onoa  a  piaoa. 
Withmit  oompkint  ihe  leaned  to  bear 
A  living  deatht  a  long  despair ; 
Till  ha^  opprcBccd  by  advene  fate, 
(yercharged,  she  sank  beneath  the  weigfat^ 
And  to  tUa  peacefiil  ten:ib  retired, 
80  JBoA  eateflm'd,  io  long  daaired* 
The  painful  mortal  conflict'B  o'er ; 
A  broken  heart  can  bleed  no  more." 

From  that  illness,  however,  she  roeovered,  so  far  as  to  Gnger  on  for 
many  years,  living  to  find  in  religion  the  consolation  which  she  needed, 
and  which  nothing  else  can  bestow.  The  state  of  her  mind  is  beauti- 
fully expressed  in  the  first  letter  whidi  she  ever  addressed  to  John  upon 
the  subject.  "  Some  yean  ago,"  she  says,  ^  I  told  my  brother  Ghaiies  I 
could  not  be  of  his  way  of  thinking  then,  but  that  if  ever  I  was,  I  would 
as  freeiy  own  it.  After  I  was  convinced  of  sin,  and  of  your  opinion,  as 
far  as  I  had  examined  your  principles,  I  still  forbore  declaring  my  seoti'- 
menta  so  openly  as  I  had  inclination  to  do,  fearing  I  should  relapse  into 
my  former  state.  When  I  was  delivered  from  this  foar,  and  had  a 
blessed  hope  that  He  who  had  begun  would  finish  His  work,  I  never  con- 
fessed, so  folly  as  I  ought,  how  entirely  I  was  of  your  mind ;  because  I 
was  taxed  with  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  whenever  I  opened  my  mouth 
in  favour  of  religion,  or  owned  how  great  tilings  God  had  done  for  me. 
This  discouraged  me  utterly,  and  prevented  me  from  making  my  change 
as  public  as  my  folly  and  vani^  had  formerly  been.  But  now  my 
health  is  gone,  I  cannot  be  essy  without  declaring  that  I  have  long 
desired  to  know  but  one  thing,  that  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified ; 
and  this  desire  prevails  above  all  others.  And  though  I  am  cut  off  from 
all  human  help  or  ministiy,  I  am  not  without  assistance ;  though  I  have 
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no  spiritoal  friend,  nor  ever  had  ose  yet,  except  perhsps  onee  in  a  year 
or  two^  when  I  hare  seen  one  of  my  brothers,  or  some  other  religiooB 
penoD^  by  stealth,  yet  (no  thanks  to  me)  I  am  enabled  to  seek  Him 
still,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  God,  in  whose  presence  I 
afiSrm  this  truth.  I  dare  not  desire  health,  only  pafclenoe^  resignatioB, 
and  the  spirit  of  a  healthfnl  mind.  I  have  been  so  long  weak,  that  I 
know  not  how  bng  my  trad  may  last ;  bat  I  have  a  firm  penraision,  and 
blessed  hope  (though  no  full  assurance),  that,  in  the  country  I  am  going 
to,  I  shall  not  sing  *  Hallelujah,'  and  '  holy,  holy,  holy,'  without  com- 
pany, as  I  have  done  in  thia.  Dear  brother,  I  am  unxued  to  spsak  w 
write  on  these  things:  I  only  speak  my  plain  thonghta  as  they  ooour. 
Adieal  If  you  have  time  from  better  business  to  send  a  line  to  Stan- 
more,  so  great  a  comfort  would  be  as  welcosae  as  it  is  wanted." 

Shoe  lived  ei^ii  years  alter  this  letter  was  written^  bearing  her  sofier- 
ings  with  patience  and  pious  hope.  Ghazles  was  with  her  in  her  last 
illnfiSB.  He  says  in  his  jooznal,  '*  Prayed  by  my  sister  Wright^  a  gra- 
cioDS^  tender^  trembUng  soul ;  abmiaed  reed,  whidx  the  Lord  will  not 
break.*  ^  Thy  son  shall  no  more  go  down^  neither  shall  thy  moon  with- 
draw itself  for  the  Lord  shall  be  thine  overiastmg  lights  and  the  days  of 
thy  ii««»rmng  ghall  be  ended."  From  theae  woida  he  preached  her 
faneral  sermon^  with  a  &eling  which  bronght  him  into  '*  sweet  feUowship 
with  the  departed ;"  and  he  says,  that  all  who  were  present  seemed  to 
partake  both,  of  hia  soizow  and  his  joy. 

Another  of  the  sistera  manaed  a  clergymaoil^  name  Whitelamb,  who 
had  been  John's  pupil  at  Qx&id,  was  behoiden  to  the  family  ^  dnring  hia 
stsrjr  at  college,  and  obtained  the  living  of  Wroote'  after  hia  &ther-]A- 
law's  deatlL  John,  in  the  begrnniTtg  of  his  iq^lar  itinenmcy>  on  his 
way  bade  from  Newcastle,  after  hia  first  appearance  ia  that  town,  came 
toBpnrortih.  IfamyyeBxshadelapaednneBhehadbQBniahianativaplace^ 
and  not  knowing  whether  there  were  wa^  persona  M;  in  it  who  would 
not  be  ashawiad.  of  his  aoqusdntanoe^  he  wcsat  to  an  inn,  where^  however, 
he  was  aoon  found  oat  by  an  old  servant  of  his  fiitiber's.  The  next  day 
being  Sunday,  he  called  upon  ihe  cnzate^  Mr.  Bomley,  aod  offered  to 
asaiat  him  either  by  preaching  or  reading  prayers;  bat  his  assistance 
was  refosed,  and  the  use  of  the  pulpit  was  denied  him.  A  nunour, 
however,  prevailed,  that  he  was  to  preach  in  the  afternoon ;  the  church 
was  filled  in  oonseqnenoe,  and  a  sermon  waa  delivered  upon  the  evils  of 
enthusiasm,  to  whidi  Wesley  hatenfid  mtist  hia  chazacteristic  oomposure. 

1  Wiitliig  to  Us  brothor  SMmiel  in  will  acU  tea  to  thenr,  and  let  it  lio  till  I 

1732,  Wttlej  says,  '*  John  Whitelamb  hare  tried  my  ntmoat  with  my  frienda 

wants  a  gown  much :  I  am  not  rich  to  make  np  the  price  of  a  new  one.* 

cBoagli  to  buy  him  one  at  present.    If  *  A  smaU  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  nesr 

yon  are  willing  my  twenty  shillings  Epworth,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Lord 

(that  were)  ehonld  go  towards  that,  I  Ghanoellord— [En.] 
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Bat  when  the  sermon  was  over,  his  companion  gave  notice,  as  the  peo- 
ple were  coming  out,  that  Mr.  Wesley,  not  being  permitted  to  preach  in 
the  ohnrch,  would  preach  in  the  churchyard  at  six  o^clock.  **  Accord- 
ingly," says  he,  "  at  six  I  came,  and  found  such  a  congregation  as  I 
believe  Epworth  never  saw  before.  I  stood  near  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  upon  my  father's  tombstone,  and  cried, '  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.' »• 

Wesley  has  been  accused  harshly  and  hastily  of  want  of  feeling 
because  he  preached  upon  his  father's  grave.  But  it  was  from  feeling, 
as  much  as  enthusiasm,  that  he  acted,  knowing  that  he  should  derive  a 
deeper  passion  from  the  ground  upon  which  he  stood ;  like  the  Greek 
tragedian,  who,  when  he  performed  Electra,  brought  into  the  theatre  the 
urn  containing  the  ashes  of  his  own  child.  Nor  was  there  any  danger 
that  the  act  should  be  misconstrued  by  those  who  heard  him :  mad  they 
might  think  him,  but  they  knew  his  domestic  character,  and  were 
assured  that  he  had  not  stood  with  a  holier  or  more  reverential  feeling 
beside  that  grave  when  his  father's  body  was  consigned  to  it,  earth  to 
earth.  Seven  successive  evenings  he  preached  upon  that  tombstone,  and 
in  no  place  did  he  ever  preach  with  greater  effect.^  '*  Lamentations,"  he 
says,  *'  and  great  groanings  were  heard,  God  bowing  their  hearts  so,  and  on 
every  side,  as,  with  one  accord,  they  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept 
aloud ;  several  dropped  down  as  dead ;  and,  among  the  rest,  such  a  cry 
was  heard  of  sinners  groaning  for  the  righteousness  of  faith  as  almost 
drowned  my  voice.  But  many  of  these  soon  lifted  up  their  heads  with 
joy,  and  broke  out  into  thanksgiving,  being  assured  they  now  had  the 
desu-e  of  their  soul,  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins."  Whitelamb  was  one 
of  his  auditors,  and  wrote  to  him  afterwards  in  terms  which,  while  they 
show  a  just  sense  of  the  rash  doctrine  that  he  preached,  and  the  extras 
vagance  that  he  encouraged,  show  also  the  powerful  ascendency  which 
Wesley  had  obtained  over  him  by  his  talents  and  his  virtues.  *'  Dear 
brother,"  he  says,  "  I  saw  you  at  Epworth  on  Tuesday  evening.  Fain 
would  I  have  spoken  to  you,  but  that  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  address 
or  behave.  Your  way  of  thinking  is  so  extraordinary,  that  your  presence 
creates  an  awe,  as  if  you  were  an  inhabitant  of  another  world.  God 
grant  you  and  your  followers  may  always  have  entire  liberty  of  con- 
science :  will  you  not  allow  others  the  same  ?  Indeed  I  cannot  think  aa 
you  do,  any  more  than  I  can  help  honouring  and  loving  you.    Dear  sir^ 

1  Mr.  Watson  (p.  37)  complains  of  of  feeling"  and  of  "polpit  finesse;"  but 

Mr.  Southey's  statemoit,  as  if  he  bad  it  does  not  appear  that  he  could  bar^ 

charged  Wesley  with  preaching  on  his  chosen  a  situation  better  suited  to  rivet 

fatbei-'s  tomb  in  order  to  produce  effect,  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  more  parti- 

If  such  had  been  his  only  purpose,  he  cularly  since  he  found  himself  excluded 

might  fairly  hare  been  accused  of  *'  want  from  his  father's  pulpit.— {Ed.] 
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will  you  credit  zne?  I  retun  the  highest  yeneration  and  affection  for 
yoiu  .  The  sight  of  you  moves  me  strangely.  I  feel,  in  a  higher  degree, 
all  that  tenderness  and  yearning  of  bowels  with  which  1  am  affected 
toward  every  branch  of  Mr.  Wesley's  family.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
tears  when  I  reflect  this  is  the  man  who  at  Oxford  was  more  than  a 
father  to  me  1  this  is  he  whom  I  have  there  heard  expound  or  dispute 
publicly,  and  preach  at  St.  Mary's  with  such  applause !  and,  oh  that  I 
should  ever  add,  whom  1  have  lately  heard  preach  at  EpworthI  Dear 
sir,  is  it  in  my  power  to  serve  or  oblige  you  in  any  way  ?  Glad  I  should 
be  that  you  would  make  use  of  me.  God  open  all  our  eyes,  and  lead  us 
into  truth,  whatever  it  be." 

Wesley  has  said  that  Whitelamb  did  not  at  this  time  believe  in 
Christianity,  nor  for  many  years  afterwards.  If  it  were  so,  the  error 
was  not  improbably  occasioned  by  a  strong  perception  of  the  excesses 
into  which  the  Methodists  had  been  betrayed :  just  as  monkery  and  the 
Bomish  fables  produce  irreligion  in  Catholic  countries.  But  it  is  most 
likely  a  hasty  or  a  loose  expression,  for  Whitelamb  was  a  man  of 
excellent  character:  no  tendency  to  unbelief  appears  in  such  of  his 
letters  as  have  been  published:  and  the  contrary  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  what  he  says  to  Charles :  '*  I  cannot  but  look  upon  your 
doctrines  as  of  ill  consequence ; — consequence,  I  say ;  for,  take  them 
nakedly  in  themselves,  and  nothing  seems  more  innocent;  nay,  good 
and  holy.  Suppose  we  grant  that  in  you  and  the  rest  of  the  leaders,  who 
are  men  of  sense  and  discemment,  what  is  called  the  seal  and  testimony 
of  the  Spirit  is  something  real,  yet  I  have  great  reason  to  think  that,  in 
the  generality  of  your  followers,  it  is  merely  the  effect  of  a  heated 
&ncy  "  This  is  judicious  language,  and  certainly  bears  no  mark  of  irre- 
ligion. He  offered  his  pulpit  to  Wesley,  and  incurred  much  censure  for 
80  doing  from  those  who  neither  considered  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  him,  nor  did  justice  to  his  principles  and  feelings. 

Some  remarkable  ciroumstanoes  attended  Wesley's  preaching  in  these 
parts.  Some  of  his  opponents,  in  the  excess  of  their  zeal  against  enthu- 
siasm, took  up  a  whole  waggon-load  of  Methodists,  and  carried  them 
before  a  justice.  When  they  were  asked  what  these  persons  had  done, 
there  was  an  awkward  silence ;  at  last  one  of  the  accusers  said,  ^  Why, 
ihey  pretended  to  be  better  than  other  people ;  and,  besides,  they  prayed 
from  morning  till  night"  The  magistrate  asked  if  they  had  done  nothing 
else.  *'  Yes,  sir,"  said  an  old  man, "  an't  please  your  worship,  they  have 
convorted  my  wife.  Till  she  went  among  them  she  had  such  a  tongue  I 
and  now  she  is  as  quiet  as  a  Iambi" — ^*' Carry  them  back,  carry  them 
back,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  and  let  them  convert  all  the  scolds  in  the 
town."  Among  the  hearers  in  the  churchyard  was  a  gentleman  remark- 
able for  professing  that  he  was  of  no  religion :  for  more  than  thirty  years 
he  had  not  attended  at  public  worship  of  any  kind ;  and,  perhaps,  if 
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"Wesley  bad  preaobed  from  the  pulpit  instead  of  the  tom'balone,  lie  might 
not  have  been  indaoed  to  gratify  his  curiosity  by  hearing  him.  But 
-when  the  sermon  was  ended.  Wesley  peroeived  that  it  had  reached  him, 
and  that  he  stood  like  a  statue ;  so  he  asked  him  abraptly,  **8iVf  are  you 
a  sinner  ?  " — **  Sinner  enough,"  was  the  reply,  which  was  uttered  in  a 
deep  and  broken  ^oe ;  and  he  continued  staring  upwards,  till  his  wife 
and  servants,  who  were  all  in  tears,  put  him  into  his  chaise,  and  teok 
him  home.  Ten  years  afterwards,  Wesley  says  in  his  journal,  **  I  called 
on  tlie  gentleman  who  told  me  he  was  *  sinner  enough,'  when  I  first 
preached  at  Epworth  on  my  father's  tomb,  and  was  agreeably  suipised 
to  find  him  strong  in  faith,  though  exceeding  weak  in  body.  Por  some 
years,  he  told  me,  he  had  been  rejoicing  in  God  without  either  doubt  or 
fear,  and  was  now  waiting  for  the  welcome  hour  when  he  should  depart 
and  be  with  Christ*' 

There  were,  indeed,  few  places  where  his  preaching  was  attended  with 
greater  or  more  permanent  effect  than  at  Epworth,  upon  this  first  Tisit. 
*^  Ob,"  he  exclaims,  "  let  none  think  his  labour  of  love  is  lost  because 
the  fruit  does  not  immediately  appei^  I  Near  forty  years  did  my  father 
labour  here,  but  he  saw  little  fruit  of  all  his  labour.  I  took  some  puns 
among  this  people,  too ;  and  my  strength  also  seemed  spent  in  vain. 
But  now  the  fruit  appeared.  There  were  scaioe  any  in  the  town  on 
whom  either  my  &ther  or  I  had  taken  any  pains  formeriy,  but  the  seed 
BO  long  sown  now  sprang  up,  bringing  forth  repentance  and  r^nissiou  of 
sins."  The  intemperate  and  indecent  conduct  of  the  curate  must 
undoubtedly  have  provoked  a  feeling  in  favour  of  Wesley ;  for  this 
person,  who  was  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  the  Wesl^  family, 
behaved  toward  him  with  the  most  offensive  brutality.  In  a  state  of 
beastly  intoxication  himself,  he  set  upon  him  with  abuse  and  violence  in 
the  presence  of  a  thousand  people ;  and  when  some  persons  who  had 
come  from  the  nei^bouring  towns  to  attend  upon  the  new  preacher,  by 
his  direction,  waited  upon  Mr.  Romley  to  inform  him  that  they  meant  to 
communicate  on  the  following  Sunday,  he  said  to  them  in  reply,  ^  Tell 
Mr.  Wesley  I  shall  not  give  him  the  sacrament,  for  he  is  not/^"  This 
insult  called  forth  from  Wesley  a  strong  expression  of  feeling  in  his 
journal:  ''How  wise  a  God,"  says  he,  'Ms  our  God !  There  could  not 
have  been  so^  a  place  under  Heaven  where  this  should  befal  me :  first, 
as  my  father^s  house,  the  place  of  my  nativity,  and  the  very  place  where, 
according  to  the  strictest  sect  cf  cnjsr  rdiguniy  I  had  so  long  lived  a 
Pharisee.  It  was  also  fit,  in  the  highest  degree,  that  he  who  repelled  me 
frcm  that  very  table,  where  I  had  myself  so  often  distributed  the  bread 
of  life,  should  be  one  who  owed  his  all  in  this  world  to  the  tender  love 
which  my  fi&ther  had  shown  to  his,  as  well  as  personally  to  himself." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

0GTOBT  AGAnraT  XETHODIBIL— YIDLBSDB  OF  KDBS,  AlID  nBOOMINXn,'  OF 
MAOIKTBATES. 

MxramnSML  liad  now  anmned  some  fonn  and  ooDsiBteiioe.  Meeting- 
hoiues  had  Ibeen  bnilt,  societieB  formed  snd  disdpliiied,  ftrnds  laised, 
roles  enacted,  lay  preachen  admitted,  and  a  legnlar  syBtemof  Hinemncy 
liegan.  Its  fuiions  eymptonis  bad  aubnded,  the  affeotion  bad  reached 
a  calmer  stage  of  its  oonrse,  and  there  were  no  loogwany  of  tboae  out- 
rageous exhibitions  -^lich  excited  scandal  and  compassion,  as  well  as 
astonishment.  But  Wesley  oontumed,  with  bis  constitutional  fervour, 
to  preacb  the  doctrines  of  instantaneoos  legeneration,  assurance,^  and 
sinless  perfection.  These  doctrines  gave  jost  offence,  and  became  still 
more  offensive  when  they  were  promulgated  by  imlettered  men,  with  all 
the  vebemenoe  and  self-sufiBciency  of  fancied  inspiration.  Wesley  him- 
self added  to  the  offence  by  tbe  loftiness  of  bis  pretensions.  In  the 
preface  to  bis  tbird  journal  be  says,  "  It  is  not  the  work  of  man  wbicb 
bath  lately  appeared  ;  all  who  cafanly  observe  it  must  say,  '  This  is  the 
Lord's  domg,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.'  The  manner  wherein 
God  batb  wrougbt  is  as  strange  as  tbe  work  itself.'  These  extraordinary 
droumstances  seem  to  have  been  designed  by  €hod  for  tbe  fiurther 
manifestation  of  His  work,  to  cause  His  power  to  be  known,  and  to 
awaken  tbe  attention  of  a  drowsy  world."  He  related  cures  wrought  by 
bis  faitb  and  bis  prayers,  wbicb  be  considered,  and  represented,  as 
positively  miraculous.  By  thinking  strongly  on  a  text  of  Scripture 
which  promised  tbat  these  signs  should  follow  fbose  that  believe,  and 
by  calling  on  Ghiist  to  increase  bis  &ith  and  confirm  the  word  of  bis 
grace,  he  shook  off  instantaneously,  be  says,  a  fever  which  bad  bung 
upon  bim  for  some  days,  and  was  in  a  moment  freed  from  all  pain, 
and  restored  to  bis  former  strengtb.  He  visited  a  believer  at  night 
wbo  was  not  expected  to  live  till  tbe  morning :  tbe  man  was  speech- 
less and  senseless,  and  bis  pulse  gone.  '*  A  few  of  us,"  says  Wesley, 
"  immediately  joined  in  prayers.  I  relate  tbe  naked  fact.  Before  we 
bad  done,  bis  senses  and  bis  speech  returned.  Now,  he  that  will 
accounf  for  this  by  natural  causes  has  my  free  leave.    But  I  choose  to 

1  See  note  on  Chap.  vii.  above,  p.  there  is  here  any  dispoeition  to  set  aside 
153.— [Ed.]  **the  agency  of  Providence,"  eioept  in 

2  Mr.  Watson  oomplains  that  Mr.  cases  where  the  results  would  not  appear 
Sonthey  appears  to  attribute,  by  infer-  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  order  and 
enoe  at  least,  these  and  other  like  i^ults  designs  of  God — see,  tor  instance,  those 
to  human  causes,  to  the  exclusion  of  mentioned  a  few  lines  lower  down. — 
Dinne  co-operation ;    but  it    does    not  [En.] 

appear  to  the  dispassionate  reader  that 
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say,  thig  is  the  power  of  Qod.**  So,  too,  when  his  own  teeth  ached,  he 
prayed,  and  the  pain  left  him.  And  this  faith  was  so  strong,  that  it 
sufficed  sometimes  to  cure  not  only  himself,  but  his  horse  also.  **  My 
horse,"  he  says,  *'  was  so  exceedingly  lame,  that  I  was  afraid  I  must 
have  lain  by.  We  could  not  discern  what  it  was  that  was  amiss, 
and  yet  he  could  scarce  set  his  foot  to  the  ground.  By  riding  thus  seren 
miles  I  was  thoroughly  tired,  and  my  head  ached  more  than  it  had 
done  for  some  months.  What  I  here  aver  is  the  naked  fact :  let 
every  man  account  for  it  as  he  sees  good.  I  then  thought,  'Oannot 
God  heal  either  man  or  beast,  by  any  means,  or  without  any  ? '  Imme- 
diately my  weariness  and  headache  ceased,  and  my  horse's  lameness  in 
the  same  instant  Nor  did  he  halt  any  more  either  that  day  or  the 
next.    A  very  odd  accident  this  also." 

Even  those  persons  who  might  have  judged  favourably  of  Wesley's 
intentions,  could  not  but  consider  representations  like  these  as  dis- 
creditable to  his  judgment  But  those  who  were  less  charitable 
impeached  his  veracity,  and  loudly  accused  him  of  hypocrisy  and  im- 
posture.^ The  strangest  suspicions  and  calumnies  were  circulated; 
and  men  will  believe  any  calumnies,  however  preposterously  absurd, 
against  those  of  whom  they  are  disposed  to  think  ilL  He  had  hanged 
himself,  and  been  cut  down  just  in  time; — ^he  had  been  fined  for 
selling  gin; — ^he  was  not  the  real  John  Wesley,  for  everybody  knew 
that  Mr.  Wesley  was  dead.  Some  said  he  was  a  Quaker,  others  an  Ana- 
baptist :  a  more  sapient  censor  pronounced  him  a  Presbyterian-Papist. 
It  was  commonly  reported  that  he  was  a  Papist,  if  not  a  Jesuit; 
that  he  kept  Popish  priests  in  his  house ; — nay,  it  was  beyond  dispute 
that  he  received  lai^  remittances  fix>m  Spain,  in  order  to  make  a 
party  among  the  poor,  and  when  the  Spaniards  landed,  he  was  to  join 
them  with  20,000  men.  Sometimes  it  was  reported  that  he  was  in 
prison  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason ;  and  there  were  people  who  oon- 
fidemtiy  affirmed  that  they  had  seen  him  with  the  Pretender  in  France. 
Beports  to  this  effect  were  so  prevalent,  that  when,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1744,  a  proclamation  was  issued  requiring  all  Papists  to 
leave  London,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  remain  a  week  there,  that  he 
might  cut  off  all  occasion  of  reproach ;  and  this  did  not  prevent  the 
Surrey  magistrates  from  summoning  him,  and  making  him  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  sign  the  declaration  against  Popery.  Wesley 
was  indifferent  to  all  other  accusations,  but  the  charge  of  disaffection, 
in  such  times,  might  have  drawn  on  serious  inconveniences;  and  be 
-drew  up  a  loyal  address  to  the  King,  in  the  name  of  "  The  Societies 
in  derision  called  Methodists."  They  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  offer  this  address,  the  paper  said,  if  they  must  stand  as  a  distinct 

1  These  cxtnTaganoei  are  not  defended  by  Mr.  Watfion.-{ED.] 
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loodj  from  their  brethren ;  but  they  protested  that  they  were  a  part, 
however  mean,  of  the  Protestant  Church  established  in  these  kingdoms ;  ^ 
and  that  it  was  their  principle  to  revere  the  liigher  powers  as  of  Gk)dy 
and  to  be  subject  for  conscience'  sake.  The  additess,  however,  was  not 
presented,  probably  because  of  an  objection  which  Charles  started,  of  its 
seeming  to  allow  that  they  were  a  body  distinct  from  the  National 
Church,  whereas  they  were  only  a  sound  part  of  that  Church.  Charles 
himself  was  more  seriously  incommoded  by  the  imputation  of  dis- 
loyalty than  his  brother.  When  he  was  itinerating  in  Yorkshire,  an 
accusation  was  laid  against  him  of  having  spoken  treasonable  words, 
and  witnesses  were  summoned  before  the  magistrates  at  Wakefield  to 
depose  against  him.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  learnt  this  in  time  to 
present  himself,  and  confront  the  witnesses.  He  had  prayed  that  the 
Lord  would  call  home  his  banished  ones ;  and  this  the  accusers  con- 
strued, in  good  faith,  to  mean  the  Pretender. '  The  words  would  have 
had  that  meaning  from  the  mouth  of  a  Jacobite.  But  Charles  Wesley, 
with  perfect  sincerity,  disclaimed  any  such  intention.  *'I  had  no 
thoughts,"  he  said,  **  of  praying  for  the  Pretender,  but  for  those  who 
confess  themselves  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth, — who  seek  a 
country,  knowing  this  is  not  their  home.  You,<^  sir,"  he  added,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  a  clergyman  upon  the  bench — *'you,  sir,  know 
that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  us  as  captive  exiles,  who  are  absent  from 
the  Lord  while  present  in  the  body.  We  are  not  at  home  till  we  are  in 
Heaven.**  The  magistrates  were  men  of  sense :  they  perceived  that  he 
explained  himself  clearly — that  his  declarations  were  frank  and  un- 
equivocal, and  they  declared  themselves  perfectly  satisfied. 

Yet  these  aspersions  tended  to  aggravate  the  increasing  obloquy  under 
which  the  Wesleys  and  their  followers  were  now  labouring.  **  Every 
Sunday,"  says  Charles,  ^*  damnation  is  denounced  against  all  who  hear 
us,  for  we  are  Papists,  Jesuits,  seducers,  and  bringers-in  of  the  Pre- 
tender. The  clergy  murmur  aloud  at  the  number  of  communicants, 
and  threaten  to  repel  them.*'  He  was  himself  repelled  at  Bristol,  with 
circumstances  of  indecent  violence.  '*  Wives  and  children,"  he  says, 
''are  beaten  and  turned  out  of  doors,  and  the  persecutors  are  the  com- 
plainers :  it  is  always  the  lamb  that  troubles  the  water  I "  A  maid- 
servant was  turned  away  by  her  master,  *'  because,"  he  said,  "  he  would 
have  none  in  his  house  who  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost ! "  She 
had  been  thrown  into  the  convulsions  of  Methodism,  and  continued  in 
them  fourteen  hours.    This  happened  at  Bath,  where,  as  Charles  ex- 

>  See  note   on  previous   chapter. —  "  Behold  the  noise  of  the  bruit  is  come, 

[Ed.]  and  a  great  commotion  from  the  Noi-th 

<  I  have    read   somewhere  a    more  country/'  took  it  for  granted  that  the 

comical  blunder  upon  this  subject:  a  rebellion  in  Scotland  was  meant,  and 

preacher    reading  in   Jeremiah  z.  22,  that  the  brute  was  the  Pretender. 
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preesefl  himself,  *' Satan  took  it  ill  to  be  attacked  in  hia  head-quarters.'* 
John  had  a  onrious  interview  there  with  Bean  Nash,  for  it  was  in  his 
reign.  While  he  was  preaching,  this  remarkable  persons^  entered  the 
room,  oame  dose  to  the  preacher,  and  demanded  of  him  by  what  au- 
thority he  was  acting.  Wesley  made  answer,  ^  By  that  of  Jesus 
Christ,  conveyed  to  me  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
when  he  kid  his  hands  upon  me  and  said,  'Take  thou  authority  to 
preach  the  QospeL' "  Nash  then  AfiSnned  that  he  was  acting  contmry 
to  the  laws :  <' Besides,"  said  he,  *'  your  preaching  frightens  people  out 
of  their  wits."—**  Sir,"  replied  Wesley,  "  did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  ?" 
— <*  No,"  said  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.-— ^  How  then  oan  you 
judge  of  what  you  never  heard?" — ^Nash  made  answer,  **By  common 
report."— ** Sir,"  said  Wesley,  "is  not  your  name  Nash?  I  dare  not 
judge  of  you  by  common  report:  I  think  it  not  enou^  to  judge  by." 
However  accurate  common  repott  might  have  been,  and  however  rightly 
Nash  might  have  judged  of  the  extakvaganoe  of  Methodism,  he  wtis 
delivering  opinions  in  the  wrong  place ;  and  when  he  desired  to  know 
what  the  people  came  there  for,  one  of  the  congregation  cried  out,  ''Let 
an  old  woman  answer  him : — you,  Mr.  Nash,  take  care  of  your  body, 
we  take  care  of  our  souls,  and  for  the  food  of  our  souls  we  come  here." 
He  found  himself  a  very  different  person  in  the  meeting-house  from 
what  he  was  in  the  pump-room  or  the  assembly,  and  thought  it  best  to 
withdraw. 

But  Wesley  had  soon  to  encounter  more  dangerous  opposition. 
Bristol  was  the  first  place  where  he  received  any  serious  disturbance 
from  the  rabble.  After  several  nights  of  prelusive  uproar,  the  mob 
assembled  in  great  strength.  **  Not  only  the  courts  and  the  alleys,"  he 
says,  "  but  all  the  street  upwards  and  downwards  wss  filled  with 
people  shouting,  cursing  and  swearing,  and  ready  to  swallow  the 
ground  witii  fierceness  and  rage.  They  set  the  orders  of  the  magistrates 
at  nought,  «nd  grossly  abused  the  chief  constable,  till  a  party  of  peace 
officers  arrived  and  took  the  nngleaders  into  custody.  When  they  were 
brought  up  before  the  mayor,  Mr  Combe,  they  began  to  excuse  them- 
selves by  reviling  Wesley ;  but  the  mayor  properly  cut  them  short  by 
saying,  **  What  Mr.  Wesley  is,  is  nothing  to  you.  I  will  keep  the  peace. 
I  will  have  no  rioting  in  this  city."  And  such  was  the  effect  of  this 
timely  and  determined  interposition  of  the  civil  power,  that  the  Metho- 
dists were  never  ag»n  disturbed  by  the  rabble  at  Bristol.  In  London 
also  the  same  ready  protection  was  ^afforded.  The  chainnan  of  the 
Middlesex  justices,  hearing  of  the  disposition  which  the  mob  had  shown, 
called  upon  Mr.  Wesley,  and  telling  him  that  such  things  were  not  to 
be  suffered,  added,  "  Sir,  I  and  the  other  Middlesex  magistrates  have 
orders  from  abov^  to  do  you  justice  whenever  you  apply  to  us."  This 
assistanoe  he  applied  for  when  the  mob  stoned  him  and  liis  foUowcn  in 
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the  streets,  and  attempfad  to  unroof  the  Foundry.  At  Cheliea  th^ 
threw  wildfire  and  oiaokerB  into  the  room  where  he  was  preaching.  At 
Long  Lane  they  broke  in  the  roof  with  large  stones,  so  that  ihe  people 
within  were  in  danger  of  their  lives.  Wesley  addressed  the  rabble 
without  effect.;  he  then  sent  out  three  or  four  steady  and  resolute  men 
to  seize  one  of  the  ringleaders :  they  brought  him  into  the  house,  cursing 
and  blaspheming,  despatched  him  under  a  good  assort  to  the  nearest 
justice,  and  bound  him  OTer  to  the  next  sessions  at  Quildford.  A  re- 
markable ciraumstanoe  oocurred  during  this  soene.  One  of  the  stoutest 
champions  of  the  rioteis  was  struck  with  sudden  contrition,  and  came 
into  the  room  with  a  woman  who  had  been  as  ferocious  as  himself-— 
both  to  lall  upon  their  knees,  and  acknowledge  the  meroy  of  God. 

These  distuzbanoes  were  soon  suppressed  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
yidnity,  where  the  magistrates  knew  their  duty,  and  were  ready  to 
perform  it ;  but  in  some  parts  of  theoooxmtsy,  the  vaxy  persons  whose 
ofiBoe  it  was  to  preserve  the  peace,  instigated  their  neighbours  and 
dependents  to  braak  it.  Wesley  had  preached  at  Wednesbury,  in 
Stsffordshire,  bothin  the  town-hall  andin  the  open  air,  without  molesta- 
tion. The  eollieniin  the  neighbourhood  had  listened  to  him  peaoeably ; 
and  between  three  and  four  hundred  persons  formed  themselves  into  a 
society  as  Methodists.  TAt.  Egginton,  the  minister  of  that  town,  was  at 
first  well  pleased  with  this;  but  offence  was  given  him  by  some  great 
indiscretiMi,  and  .firam  that  time  he  begsn  to  oppose  the  Methodists  by 
the  most  jootrageous  means.  Some  of  the  neighbouring  magistmtes  were 
ignomnt  enough  of  their  duty,  both  as  magistrates  and  as  men,  to  assist 
him  in  stirring  up  the  rabble,  and  to  refuse  to  act  in  briialf  of  the 
Methodists,  whoi  their  persons  and  proper^  were  attacked.  Mobs 
were  collected  by  the  sound  of  horn,  windows  were  demolished,  houses 
broken  open,  goods  destroyed  or  stolen,  men,  women,  and  diildren 
beaten,  pelted^  aid  dragged  in  the  kennele,  and  even  pregnant  women 
outragBd  to  the  imminent  danger  of  their  lives,  and  the  disgrace  of 
humanity.  The  mob  said  they  would  make  a  kw,  and  that  all  the 
Methodists  should  set  their  hands  to  it;  and  they  nearly  murdered 
those  who  would  not  sign  a  paper  of  recantation.  When  they  had  had 
the  law  in  their  own  hands  for  four  or  five  months  (such  in  those  days 
was  the  state  of  the  police  1)  Weriey  came  to  Birmingham  on  his  way  to 
Kewoastle,  and  hearing  of  the  state  of  things  at  Wedaeibury,  went 
there,  like  a  man  whose  maxim  it  was.  always  to  look  danger  in  the  hod. 
He  preached  in  mid*^y,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  to  a  krge 
assembly  of  people,  without  the  slightest  molestation  either  gomg  or 
coming,  or  while  he  was  on  the  ground.  But  in  the  evening  the  mob 
beset  the  boose  in  which  he  was  lodged :  they  were  in  great  strength, 
and  their  cry  was,  '*  Bring  out  the  minister  I  we  wiU  have  the  minister  I" 
W«aley,  who  ntvsr,  on  any  occasion,  lost  his  calmness  or  his  self- 
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poasession,  'desired  one  of  his  iriends  to  take  the  captain  of  the  mob  by 
the  hand,  and  lead  him  into  the  house.  The  fellow  was  either  soothed 
or  awed  by  Wesley's  appearance  and  serenity.  He  was  desired  to  bring 
in  one  or  two  of  the  most  angry  of  his  companions :  they  were  appeased 
in  the  same  manner,  and  made  way  for  Ihe  man  whom,  five  minutes 
before,  they  wonld  £ELin  have  pulled  to  pieces,  that  he  might  go  out  to 
the  people.  Wesley  then  called  for  a  chair,  got  upon  it,  and  demanded 
of  the  multitude  what  they  wanted  with  him  ?  Some  of  them  made 
answer,  they  wanted  him  to  go  with  them  to  the  justice.  He  replied, 
with  all  his  heart ;  and  added  a  few  sentences,  which  had  such  an  effect^ 
that  a  cry  arose,  '*  The  gentleman  is  an  honest  gentleman,  and  we  will 
spiU  our  blood  in  his  defence."  But  when  he  asked  whether  they  should 
go  to  the  justice  immediately,  or  in  the  morning  (for  it  was  in  the  month 
of  October,  and  evening  was  closing  in),  most  of  them  cried,  '*  To-night, 
to  night  1"  Accordingly  they  set  out  for  the  nearest  magistrate's,  Mr. 
Lane,  of  Bentley  Hall.  His  house  was  about  two  miles  distant :  night 
came  on  before  they  had  walked  half  the  way :  it  began  to  rain  heavily : 
the  greater  part  of  the  senseless  multitude  dispersed,  but  two  or  three 
hundred  still  kept  together ;  and  as  they  approached  the  house,  some  of 
them  ran  forward  to  tell  Mr.  Lane  they  had  brought  Mr.  Wesley  before 
his  worship.  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  Mr.  Wesley  ?"  was  the  reply : 
'*  go  and  carry  him  back  again."  By  this  time  the  main  body  came  up^ 
and  knocked  at  the  door.  They  were  told  that  Mr.  Lane  was  not  to  be 
spoken  with ;  but  the  son  of  that  gentleman  came  out,  and  inquired 
what  was  the  matter.  '*  Why,  an't  please  you,"  said  the  spokesman^ 
"  they  sing  psalms  all  day ;  nay,  and  make  folks  rise  at  five  in  the 
morning.  And  what  would  your  worship  advise  us  to  do  ?** — "  To  go 
home,"  said  Mr.  Lane,  *'  and  be  quiet" 

Upon  this  they  were  at  a  stand,  till  some  one  advised  that  they  should 
go  to  Justice  Fersehouse,  at  Walsal.  To  Walsal,  therefore,  they  went : 
it  was  about  seven  when  they  arrived,  and  the  magistrate  sent  out  word 
that  he  was  in  bed,  and  could  not  be  spoken  with.  Here  they  were  at 
a  stand  again:  at  last  they  thought  the  wisest  thing  they  could  do 
would  be  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  home ;  and  about  fifty  undertook 
to  escort  Mr.  Wesley,  not  as  their  prisoner,  but  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting him,  so  much  had  he  won  upon  them  by  his  commanding  and 
yet  conciliating  manner.  But  the  cry  had  arisen  in  Walsal  that  Wesley 
was  there,  and  a  fresh  rabble  rushed  out  fiercely  in  pursuit  of  their 
victim.  They  presently  came  up  with  him.  His  escort  stood  manfully 
in  his  defence ;  and  a  woman,  who  was  one  of  their  leaders,  knocked 
down  three  or  four  Walsal  men  before  she  was  knocked  down  herself, 
and  very  nearly  murdered.  His  friends  were  presently  overpowered, 
and  he  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  rabble  too  much  infuriated  to  hear  him 
speak.    "  Indeed,"  he  says,  "  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  it^  for  the  noise 
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on  every  mde  was  like  the  roarmg  of  the  sea."  The  entrance  to  the  town 
was  down  a  steep  hill,  and  the  path  was  slippery,  because  of  the  rain. 
Some  of  the  ruffians  endeavoured  to  throw  him  down ;  and  if  they  had 
accomplished  their  purpose,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  ever  have 
risen  agam :  but  he  kept  his  feet  Part  of  his  clothes  was  torn  off ; 
blows  were  aimed  at  him  with  a  bludgeon,  which,  had  they  taken  effect, 
would  have  fractured  his  skull ;  and  one  cowardly  villain  gave  him  a 
blow  on  the  mouth  which  made  the  blood  gush  out  With  such  out- 
rages they  dragged  him  into  the  town.  Seeing  the  door  of  a  large  hoxise 
open,  he  attempted  to  go  in,  but  was  caught  by  the  hair,  and  pulled 
Wk  into  the  middle  of  the  crowd.  They  hauled  him  towards  the  end 
of  the  main  street,  and  there  he  made  towards  a  shop-door,  which  was 
half  open,  and  would  have  gone  in,  but  the  shopkeeper  would  not  let 
him,  saying  that  if  he  did,  they  would  pull  the  house  down  to  the 
ground.  He  made  a  stand,  however,  at  the  door,  and  asked  if  they 
would  hear  him  speak  ?  Many  cried  out^  **  No,  no !  knock  his  brains 
out  I  down  with  him  I  kill  him  at  once !"  A  more  atrocious  exclama- 
tion was  uttered  by  one  or  two  wretches.  "  I  almost  tremble,"  says 
Wesley,  "  to  relate  it !— •  Crucify  the  dog  I  crucify  him !' "  Others 
insisted  that  he  should  be  heard.  Even  in  mobs  that  opinion  will 
prevail  which  has  the  show  of  justice  on  its  side,  if  it  be  supported 
boldly.  He  obtained  a  hearing,  and  began  by  asking,  '*  What  evil  have 
I  done?  which  of  you  all  have  I  wronged  in  word  or  deed  ?"  His  power- 
ful and  persuasive  voice,  his  ready  utterance,  and  his  perfect  self- 
command  stood  him  on  this  perilous*  emergency  in  good  stead.  A  cry 
was  raised,  *'  Bring  him  away  I  bring  him  away !"  When  it  ceased,  he 
then  broke  out  into  prayer ;  and  the  very  man  who  had  just  before 
headed  the  rabble,  turned  and  said,  '*  Sir,  I  will  spend  my  life  for  you  I 
follow  me,  and  not  one  soul  here  shall  touch  a  hair  of  your  head  P 
This  man  had  been  a  prize-fighter  at  a  bear-garden ;  his  declaration, 
therefore,  carried  authority  with  it;  and  when  one  man  declares  himself 
on  the  Tight  side,  others  will  second  him  who  might  have  wanted 
courage  to  take  the  lead.  A  feeling  in  Wesley's  favour  was  now  mani- 
fested, and  the  shopkeeper,  who  happened  to  be  the  mayor  of  the  town, 
ventured  to  cry  out,  '*  For  shame  I  for  shame  I  let  him  go ;"  having, 
perhaps,  some  sense  of  humanity,  and  of  shame  for  his  own  conduct. 
The  man  who  took  his  part  conducted  him  through  the  mob,  and  brought 
him,  about  ten  o'clock,  back  to  Wednesbury  in  safety,  with  no  other 
injury  than  some  slight  bruises.  The  populace  seemed  to  have  spent 
their  fury  in  this  explosion  ;  and  when,  on  the  following  morning,  he 
rode  through  the  town  on  his  departure,  some  kindness  was  expressed 
by  all  whom  he  met.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  very  magistrates  who 
had  refused  to  see  him  when  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rabble,  issued  a 
curious  warrant,  commanding  diligent  search  to  be  made  after  certain 
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**  difloiderly  pereonB,  styling  themselves  Hetiiodist  preachers,  who  were 
going  about  raising  routs  and  riots,  to  Hie  great  damage  of  His  Majesiy's 
liege  people,  and  against  the  peaoe  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King." 

It  was  only  at  Wednesbuiy  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  popular 
cry  against  the  Methodist&to  break  open  tiieir  doors  and  plunder  their 
houses ;  but  greater  personal  barbarities  were  exercised  in  other  places. 
Some  of  the  preacheni  received  serious  injury ;  others  were  held  under 
water  till  they  were  nearly  dead ;  and  of  the  women  who  attended  them, 
some  were  so  treated  by  the  cowardly  and  brutal  populace,  that  they 
never  thoroughly  recovered.  Bi  some  places  they  daubed  the  preacher 
all  over  with  paint.  In  others^  they  pelted  the  people  in  the  meetings 
with  egg-shells,  which  l^ey  had  filled  witii  blood,  and  stopped  with  pitch. 
The  progress  of  Methodism  was  rather  Airthered  than  impeded  by  this 
kind  of  persecution,  for  it  rendered  the  Methodists  objects  of  curiosity 
and  compasRon ;  and  in  every  instance  the  preachers  displayed  that 
fearlessness  which  enliiusiasm'  inspires,  and  which,  when  the  madness 
of  the  moment  was  over,  made  even  their  enemies  respect  them. 

These  things  were  sufficiency  disgraceful  to  the  nation ;  but  the  con- 
duct of  many  of  the  provincial  magistrates  was  far  more  so,  for  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  so  far  influenced  by  passion  and  popular  feel- 
ing, as  to  commit  acts  of  abominable  oppression  xmder  the  colour  of 
law.*    The  vicar  of  Birstal,  which  was  John  Nelson's  home  and  head- 


1  The  most  harmless  mode  of  annoy- 
ance was  practised  at  Bedford.  The 
meeting-room  was  over  a  place  where 
pigs  were  kept.  An  alderman  of  the 
town  waa  one  of  the  society;  and  hia 
dutiful  nephew  took  care  that  the  piga 
sliould  always  be  fed  during  the  time  of 
preaching,  that  the  alderman  might 
hsn  the  ftiU  enjoyment  of  their  music 
as  well  as  their  odonr.  Wesley  aays^  in 
one  of  his  Journals,  **  The  stench  from 
the  swine  under  the  room  was  scarce 
supportable.  Was  ever  a  preaching- 
place  over  a  hogsty  before?  Snrely 
they  lore  the  Gospel  who  come  to  hear  it 
in  such  a  place  1" 

'  When  John  Leach  was  pelted  near 
Bochdale  in  those  riotous  days,  and  saw 
his  brother  wounded  in  the  forehead  by 
a  stone,  he  was  mad  enough  to  tell  the 
zabble  that  not  one  of  them  could  hit 
him  if  he  were  to  stand  preaching  there 
till  midnight.  Just  then  the  mob  began 
to  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  thens- 
fbre  left  off  pelting.  But  the  anecdote 
has  been  related  by  his  brethren  for  his 
praisel 


'  Mr.  Watson  chaig«a  Mr.  Southey, 

but  it  seems  without  sufficient  cause, 
with  a  want  of  feeling  for  the  Methodists 
under  this  system,  idso  persecution: — 
"  Aa  Mr.  Southey  was  not  able  to  com- 
prehend the  motives  which  led  the 
founders  of  Methodism  and  their  asso- 
ciates to  engage  in  a  work  of  so  much 
labour  and  peril  as  to  spread  evangelical 
truth  throughout  the  land,  because  they 
resulted  from  prindples  and  foelings  of 
an  order  very  different  from  those  by 
which  he  himself  appears  to  have  been 
influenced,  it:  waa  not  to  be  expected 
that  he  should'  do  foil  justice  to  their 
merits  aa  8ujftr«r&  in  the  canaa  of 
righteousneia.  But  considering  them 
merely  as  well-intentioned  enthusiasts, 
it  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  his 
heart  had  he  shown  himsdf  more  senai* 
ble  of  that  heroic  bravery,  mingled  with 
meekness,  patience,  and  tendeness  to  their 
persecutors,  which  they  ezomplified. 
Their  labours  in  the  dark,  and  then 
but  hnlf-civillzed,  parts  of  our  country 
were  not  unaooompanied  with  sufibring 
and  danger;   the  opposition  raised  by 
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qaartera^  tboagbt  it  jtistifiable  to  rid  the  pariah  by  znjmmoa  of  a  man 
who  preached  with  more  seal  and  more  effect  than  himaelf ;  and  he 
readily  conaented  to  a  propoial  from  the  alehooae-keepeia  that  John 
should  he  preesed  for  a  soldier ;  for,  as  fast  as  he  made  canTerta^  they 
lost  coBtomerB.  He  was  pressed  aooordmglyy  and  taken  before  the  com-, 
missiontrs  at  Halifax,  where  the  Tioar  was  one  of  the  bench,  and  though 
persons  enough  attended  to  speak  to  his  character,  the  oammiasioners 
said  they  had  heard  enough  of  him  from  the  minister  of  his  parish,  and 
could  hear  nothing  more.  **  So,  gentlemen,"  said  John,  *'  I  aee  there  is 
neither  law  nor  justice  for  a  man  that  is  called  a  Methodist;"  and 
addressing  the  Tioar  by  his  name,  he  aaid,  "  What  do  yon  know  of  me 
that  is  evil?  Whom  have  I  defrauded,  or  where  have  I  contracted 
a  debt  that  I  cannot  pay  ?  " — **  Ton  have  no  visible  way  of  getting  your 
living,"  was  the  reply.  He  answered,  ^  I  am  as  able  to  get  my  living 
with  my  hands  as  any  man  of  my  trade  in  England  is,  and  you  know 
it."  But  all  remonstrances  were  in  vain ;  he  was  marched  off  to  Brad- 
ford, and  there,  by  order  of  the  oommissioners,  put  into  the  dungeon ; 
the  filth  and  blood  from  the  shambles  ran  into  the  place,  and  the  only 
accommodation  afforded  him  there  was  some  stinking  straw,  for  there 
was  not  even  a  stone  to  sit  on. 

John  Kelson  had  as  high  a  spirit  and  as  brave  a  heart  as  ever 
Englishman  was  blessed  with;  and  he  was  encouraged  by  tiie  good 
•fiSces  of  upany  zealous  friends,  and  the  sympathy  of  some  to  whom  he 
was  a  alrangar.  A  soldier  had  offered  to  be  surety  for  him,  and  an 
inhabitant  of  Bradford,  though  an  enemy  to  the  Methodists,  had,  from 
mere  feelings  of  humanity,  offered  to  give  security  for  him  if  he  might 
be  allowed  to  lie  in  a  bed.  His  friends  brought  him  candles,  and  meat 
and  water,  whidi  they  put  through  a  hole  in  the  door,  and  they  sang 
hymns  till  a  late  hour  in  the  nighty  they  without  and  he  within.    A 

bigotry  and  bnitality  was  neither  partial  their  goods,  many  povoitt  ill-treatmeat, 

nor  infrequent.    That  light  and  influ-  destructive  to  future  health,  and  in  some 

ence,  which  ever  since  have  been  oon-  cases  inducing  a  premature  death.    The 

tending  with  the    ignonmoe   and  im-  preachers  especially  were  often  assaulted, 

morality  of  the  land,  were  in  almost  and  put  in  hazard  of  their  lives.    They, 

every  place  met  with    the   resistanoe  however,  persevered,  and  laid  the  founda- 

which  springs  from  uncharitable  and  tion  of  a  better  state  of  things;  and 

blind  prejudices,  and  which  zeal  for  the  though  Mr.  Southey  has  seen  nothing 

forms  of  religion  always  supplies  in  prcH  to  admire  or  commend  either  in  their 

portion  as  its  spuit  departs.   Methodism,  zeal  or  their  patience,  that  will   not 

in  almost  eveiy  place,  at  its  first  intro-  affect  the  reward  they  have  on  high, 

duction,  had   its   confessors:  in   some  The  utter  want  of  feeling  with  which 

places,  its  martyrs.     All  had  to  endure  Mr.  ISouthey  adverts  to  these  circum- 

contumely,  and  to  become  a  by-word,  stances  is  among  the  most  striking  dia- 

and  a  proverb  of  reproach    to   their  ncters  of  his  book." — ^  Observations^ 

neighbours;  great  numbers  suffered  the  pp.  190,  191. — [En.] 
loss  of  aubstanfa^  many  the  spoiling  of 
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poor  fellow  wm  with  him  in  this  miserable  place,  who  might  have  been 
starved  if  Nelson's  friends  had  not  brought  food  for  him  also.  When 
they  lay  down  upon  their  straw,  this  man  asked  him,  "  Pray,  sir,  are 
all  these  your  kinsfolk,  that  they  love  you  so  well  ?  I  think  they  are 
the  most  loving  people  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life."  At  four  in  the 
rooming  his  wife  came  and  spake  to  him  through  the  hole  in  the  door; 
and  John,  who  was  now  well  read  in  his  Bible,  said  that  Jeremiiih's  lot 
was  figilleQ  upon  him.  The  wife  had  profited  well  by  her  husband's 
lessons.  Instead  of  bewailing  for  him  and  for  herself  (though  she  was 
to  be  left  with  two  children,  and  big  with  another),  she  said  to  him, 
"Fear  not;  the  cause  is  God's  for  which  you  are  here,  and  he  will 
plead  it  himself;  therefore,  be  not  concerned  about  me  and  the  chil- 
dren ;  for  he  that  feeds  the  young  ravens  will  be  mindful  of  us.  He 
will  give  you  strength  for  your  day;  and  after  we  have  suflfered  awhile. 
He  will  perfect  that  which  is  lacking  in  our  souls,  and  then  bring 
us  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  at 
rest"  Early  in  the  morning  he  was  marched,  under  a  guard,  to  Leeds ; 
the  other  pressed  men  were  ordered  to  the  alehouse,  but  he  was  sent  to 
prison  ;  and  there  he  thought  of  the  poor  pilgrims  who  were  arrested  in 
their  progress;  for  the  people  came  in  crowds,  and  looked  at  him 
through  the  iron  grate.  Some  said  it  was  a  shame  to  send  a  man  for  a 
soldier  for  speaking  the  truth,  when  they  who  followed  the  Methodists, 
and  till  that  time  had  been  as  wicked  as  any  in  the  town,  were  become 
like  new  creatures,  and  never  an  ill  word  was  heard  from  their  lips. 
Others  wished  that  all  the  Methodists  were  hanged  out  of  the  way. 
*'  They  make  people  go  mad/'  said  they  ;  "  and  we  cannot  get  drunk  or 
swear,  but  every  fool  must  correct  us,  as  if  we  were  to  be  taught  by 
them.  And  this  is  one  of  the  worst  of  them."  Here,  however,  he 
niet  with  some  kindness.  The  jailor  admitted  his  friends  to  see  him, 
and  a  bed  was  sent  him  by  some  compassionate  person,  when  he  must 
otherwise  havAlept  upon  stinking  straw. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  marched  to  York,  and  taken  before  some 
officers.  Instead  of  remonstrating  with  them  upon  the  illegal  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  seized,  and  claiming  his  discharge,  he  began  to 
reprove  them  for  swearing ;  and  when  they  told  him  he  was  not  to 
preach  there,  for  he  was  delivered  to  them  as  a  soldier,  and  must  not 
talk  in  that  manner  to  his  officers,  he  answered  that  there  was  but  one 
way  to  prevent  him,  which  was  by  not  swearing  in  his  hearing.  John 
Nelson's  reputation  was  well  known  in  York,  and  the  popular  prejudice 
against  the  Methodists  was  just  at  its  height  "We  were  guiarded 
through  the  city,"  he  says,  "but  it  was  as  if  hell  were  moved  from 
beneath  to  meet  me  at  my  coming.  The  streets 'and  windows  were 
filled  with  people,  who  shouted  and  huzzaed,  as  if  I  had  been  one  that 
had  laid  waste  the  nation.    But  the  Lord  made  my  brow  like  brass,  so 
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that  I  oonld  look  on  them  as  grasshoppers,  and  pass  throngh  the  city  aa 
if  there  had  been  none  in  it  but  God  and  myself."  Lots  were  cast  for 
him  at  the  guard-house;  and  when  it  was  thus  determined  which 
captain  should  have  him,  he  was  offered  money,  which  he  refused  to 
take,  and  for  this  they  bade  the  sergeant  handcuff  him,  and  send  him  to 
prison.  The  handcuffs  were  not  put  on ;  but  he  was  kept  three  days  in 
prison,  where  he  preached  to  the  poor  reprobates  among  whom  he  was 
thrown,  and,  wretches  as  they  were,  ignorant  of  all  that  was  good,  and 
abandoned  to  all  that  was  evil,  the  intrepidity  of  the  man  who  reproved 
them  for  their  blasphemies,  and  the  sound  reason  which  appeared 
amidst  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  discourse,  was  not  without  effect. 
Strangers  brought  him  food;  his  wife  also  followed  him  here,  and 
encouraged  him  to  go  on  and  suffer  everything  bravely  for  conscience' 
sake.  On  the  third  day  a  court-martial  was  held,  and  he  was  guarded 
to  it  by  a  file  of  musketeers,  with  their  bayonets  fixed.  When  the 
court  asked,  *'  What  is  this  man's  crime  ? "  the  answer  was,  **  This  is 
the  Methodist  preacher,  and  he  refuses  to  take  money ; "  upon  which 
they  turned  to  him,  and  said,  **  Sir,  you  need  not  find  fault  with  us,  for 
we  must  obey  our  orders,  which  are  to  make  you  act  as  a  soldier :  you 
are  delivered  to  us,  and  if  you  have  not  justice  done  you,  we  cannot 
help  it"  John  Kelson  plainly  told  them  he  would  not  fight,  because  it 
was  against  his  way  of  thinking;  and  when  he  again  refused  the 
money,  which  by  their  bidding  was  offered  him,  they  told  him  that  if 
he  ran  away,  he  would  be  just  as  liable  to  suffer  as  if  he  had  taken  it. 
He  replied,  "If  I  cannot  be  discharged  lawfully,  I  shall  not  run  away ; 
if  I  do,  punish  me  as  you  please."  He  was  then  sent  to  his  quarters, 
where  his  arms  and  accoutrements  were  brought  him  and  put  on. 
**  Why  do  you  gird  me,"  said  he,  "  with  these  warlike  habilunents  ?  1 
am  a  man  averse  to  war,  and  shall  not  fight,  but  under  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  the  Captain  of  my  salvation :  the  weapons  He  gives  me  are  not 
carnal,  like  these."  He  must  bear  these,  they  told  him,  till  he  could 
get  his  discharge.  To  this  he  made  answer,  that  he  would  bear  them 
then  as  a  cross,  and  use  them  as  far  as  he  could  without  defiling  his 
conscience,  which  he  would  not  do  for  any  man  on  earth. 

There  was  a  spirit  in  all  this  which,  when  it  had  ceased  to  excite 
ridicule  from  his  comrades,  obtained  respect  He  had  as  good  opportu- 
nities of  exhorting  and  preaching  as  he  could  desire ;  he  distributed  also 
the  little  books  which  Wesley  had  printed  to  explain  and  vindicate  the 
tenets  of  the  Methodists,  and  was  as  actively  employed  in  the  cause  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  master.  At 
last  the  ensign  of  his  company  sent  for  him,  and  accosting  him  with  an 
execration,  swore  he  would  have  no  preaching  nor  praying  in  the  regi- 
ment. **  Then,  sir,"  said  John,  "  you  ought  to  have  no  swearing  or 
cursing  neither;  for  surely  I  have  as  much  right  to  pray  and  preach  as 
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yon  bare  to  cnrae  and  swear."  Upon  thia  the  bmtal  ensign  awore  he 
should  be  damnably  flogged  for  what  be  bad  done.  ''  Let  God  look  to 
that,"  was  the  resolute  man's  answer.  '*  The  cause  is  His.  But  if  you 
do  not  lea^e  off  your  cursing  and  swearingi  it  will  be  worse  with  you 
than  with  me."  The  ensign  then  bade  the  oorporal  put  that  fellow  into 
prison  directly ;  and  when  the  corporal  said  he  must  not  carry  a  man  to 
prison  unless  be  gave  in  his  crime  with  him,  he  told  him  it  was  for  dis- 
obeying orders.  To  prison,  thereforo,  Nelson  was  taken,  to  bis  heart's 
content;  and,  after  eight-and-forty  hours'  oonfinement,  waa  broo^t 
before  the  major,  who  asked  him  what  he  had  been  pnt  in  oonfinement 
for.  ^  For  warning  people  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  he  replied ; 
'*  and  if  that  be  a  crime,  I  shall  commit  it  again,  unless  you  cat  my 
tongue  out ;  for  it  is  better  to  die  than  to  disobey  God."  The  mijor 
told  him,  if  that  was  all,  it  was  no  crime ;  when  he  had  done  his  duty, 
he  might  preach  as  much  as  he  liked,  but  he  must  make  no  mobs.  And 
then,  wishing  that  all  men  were  like  him,  he  dismissed  him  to  his  quar- 
ters. But  Nelson  was  not  yet  out  of  the  power  of  the  ensign.  One 
Sunday,  when  they  were  at  Darlington,  hoping  to  find  an  ooGanan  for 
making  kim  feel  it,  he  asked  him  why  he  had  not  been  at  church. 
Nelson  replied,  "  I  was,  sir ;  and  if  you  had  been  there,  you  might  have 
seen  me,  for  I  never  miss  going  when  I  have  an  opportunity."  He 
then  asked  him  if  he  had  preached  since  tixey  came  there ;  and  being 
told  that  he  had  not  publicly,  wished,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would,  that 
he  might  pumsh  him  severely.  John  Nelson  did  not  forbear  from  tail- 
ing him,  that  if  be  did  not  repent  and  leave  off  his  habit  of  swearing,  be 
would  suffer  a  worse  punishment  than  it  was  in  his  power  to  inflict; 
and  it  was  not  without  a  great  effort  of  self-restraint  that  he  subdued 
his  resentment  at  the  insults  which  this  petty  tyrant  poured  upon  him, 
and  the  tiireats  which  he  uttered.  *'It  caused  a  sore  temptetion  to 
arise  in  me,"  he  says,  "to  think  that  an  ignorant  wicked  man  should 
thus  torment  me,  and  I  able  to  tie  his  head  and  heels  together !  I  found 
an  old  man's  bone  in  me;  but  the  Lord  lifted  up  a  standard  when 
auger  was  coming  on  like  a  flood,  else  I  should  have  wrung  his  neck  to 
the  ground,  and  set  my  foot  upon  him."  The  Wesleys,  however,  mean- 
time, were  exerting  tiieir  influence  to  obtain  his  discharge,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  means  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  Hia  companion, 
Thomas  Beard,  who  had  been  pressed  for  the  same  reason,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  discharged  also,  but  the  consequence  of  his  oruel  and 
illegal  impressment  had  coat  him  his  life.  He  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
the  effect  of  fatigue  and  agitotion  of  mind ;  they  let  him  blood,  the  arm 
festered,  mortified,  and  was  amputated ;  and  he  died  soon  after  the  ope« 
ration  I 

Besort  was  had  to  the  same  abominable  measure  for  putting  a  stop 
to  Methodism  in  various  other  places.    A  society  had  beesi  formed  at 
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Stb  Ives,  in  Cornwall,  by  Charles  Wesley.  There  was,  however,  a  strong 
spirit  of  opposition  in  that  country;  and  when  news  airived  that 
Admiral  Matthews  had  beaten  the  Spaoiards,  the  mob  palled  down  the 
preaching-house  for  joy.  '*  Such,"  says  Wesley,  "  is  the  Gomisli  method 
of  thanksgiving !  I  suppose  if  Admiral  Lestock  had  fought^  too,  they 
would  have  knocked  all  the  Methodists  on  the  head  I"  The  vulgar 
supposed  them  to  be  disaiSEected  persons,  ready  to  join  the  Pretender  as 
soon  as  he  should  land ;  and  men  in  a  higher  rank  of  life,  and  of  more 
attainments,  thought  them  "a  parcel  of  cmay-headed  fellow^"  and  wore 
so  offended  and  di^usted  with  their  extravagances,  as  not  ooly  to  over- 
look the  good  which  they  really  wrought  among  those  who  wen  not 
redaimablo  by  any  other  means,  but  to  connive  at,  and  even  enoouzage, 
any  excesses  which  the  brutal  multitude  might  choose  to  commit 
against  them.  As  the  most  expeditious  mode  of  proceeding,  pressing 
was  resorted  to ;  and  some  of  the  magiBtrates  issued  warrants  for  appre- 
hending several  of  these  obnoxious  people,  as  being  "able-bodied  men, 
who  had  no  lawful  calling  or  sufficient  maintenance" — a  pretext  abso- 
lutely groundless.  Maxfield  was  seized  by  virtue  of  such  a  warrant, 
and  offered  to  the  captain  of  a  king's  ship  then  in  Mount's  Bay ;  but 
the  officer  refused  to  receive  him,  saying,  *'  I  have  no  authorify  to  take 
such  men  as  these,  unless  you  would  have  me  give  him  so  much  a-week 
to  preach,  and  pray  to  my  people."  He  was  then  thrown  into  prison  at 
Penzance;  and  when  the  mayor  inclined  to  release  him.  Dr.  Borlase, 
who,  though  a  man  of  character  and  letters,  was  not  ashamed  to  take  an 
active  part  in  proceedings  like  these,  rrad  the  articles  of  war,  and 
delivered  him  over  as  a  soldier.  A  few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Ustick,  a 
Cornish  gentleman,  came  up  to  Wesley  himself  as  he  was  preaching  in 
the  open  air,  and  said,  '*  Sir,  I  have  a  warrant  from  Dr.  Borlase,  and  you 
most  go  with  me."  It  had  been  supposed  that  this  was  striking  at  the 
root;  and  that  if  John  Wesley  himself  were  laid  hold  of,  Cornwall 
would  be  rid  of  his  followers.  But,  however  plausible  this  may  have 
seemed  when  the  resolution  was  formed,  Mr.  Ustick  found  himself 
comdderably  embarassed  when  he  had  taken  into  his  custody  one  who, 
instead  of  being  a  wUd  hare-brained  fanatic,  had  all  the  manner  and 
appearance  of  a  respectable  clergyman,  and  was  perfectly  courteous  and 
self-pcesessed.  He  was  more  desirous  now  of  getting  well  out  of  the 
bufflness  than  he  had  been  of  engaging  in  it ;  and  this  he  did  with  great 
civility,  asking  him  if  he  was  willing  to  go  with  him  to  the  Doctor. 
Wesley  said,  immediately,  if  he  pleased.  Mr.  Ustick  replied,  "Sir,  I 
must  wait  upon  you  to  your  inn,  and  in  the  morning,  if  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  go  with  me,  I  will  show  you  the  way."  They  rode  there 
accordingly  in  the  morning.  The  Doctor  was  not  at  home,  and 
Mr.  Ustick,  saying  that  he  had  executed  his  oommiagion,  took  hiji  leav^ 
and  left  Wesley  at  liberty. 
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That  same  eyening,  as  Wesley  was  preaching  at  Gwennap,  two 
gentlemen  rode  fiercely  among  the  people,  and  cried  out,  '*  Seize  him ! 
seize  him  for  His  Majesty's  service ! "  Finding  that  the  order  was  not 
obeyed,  one  of  them  alighted,  canght  him  by  the  cassock,  and  said,  *'  I 
take  you  to  serve  His  Majesty."  Taking  him  then  by  the  arm,  he 
walked  away  with  him,  and  talked  till  he  was  out  of  breath  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  fellows  belonging  to  the  society.  Wesley  at  length 
took  advantage  of  a  break  in  his  discourse  to  say,  *<  Sir,  be  they  what 
they  will,  I  apprehend  it  will  not  justify  you  in  seizing  me  in  this 
manner,  and  violently  carrying  me  away,  as  you  said,  to  serve  His 
Majesty."  Eage  by  diis  time  had  spent  itself,  and  was  succeeded  by  an 
instant  apprehension  of  the  consequence  which  might  result  from  acting 
illegally  towards  one  who  appeareii  likely  to  understand  the  laws,  and 
able  to  avail  himself  of  them.  The  colloquy  ended  in  his  escorting 
Mr.  Wesley  back  to  the  place  from  whence  he  had  taken  him.  The 
next  day  brought  with  it  a  more  serious  adventure.  The  bouse  in 
which  he  was  visiting  an  invalid  lady  at  Falmouth,  was  beset  by  a  mob, 
who  roared  out,  "  Bring  out  the  Canorum — ^where  is  the  Canoruml " — 
a  nickname  which  the  Cornish  men  had  given  to  the  Methodists — ^it  is 
not  known  wherefore.  The  crews  of  some  privateers  headed  the  rabble, 
and  presently  broke  open  the  outer  door,  and  filled  the  passage.  By 
this  time  the  persons  of  the  house  had  all  made  their  escape,  except 
Wesley  and  a  poor  servant  girl,  who — for  it  was  now  too  late  to  retire — 
would  have  had  him  conceal  himself  in  the  closet.  He  himself,  from 
the  imprecations  of  the  rabble,  thought  his  life  in  the  most  imminent 
danger;  but  any  attempt  at  concealment  would  have  made  the  case 
more  desperate ;  and  it  was  his  maxim  always  to  look  a  mob  in  the 
face.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  partition  was  broken  down,  he  stepped 
forward  into  the  midst  of  them  : — "  Here  I  am !  which  of  you  has 
anything  to  say  to  me?  To  which  of  you  have  I  done  any  wrong? 
To  you  ?  or  you  ?  or  you  ?"  Thus  he  made  his  way  bareheaded  into  the 
street,  and  continued  speaking,  till  the  captain  swore  that  not  a  man 
should  touch  him."  A  clergyman  and  some  of  the  better  inhabitants 
came  up  and  interfered,  led  him  into  a  house,  and  sent  him  safely  by 
water  to  Penryn. 

Charles  was  in  equal  or  greater  danger  at  Devizes.  The  curate  there 
took  the  lead  i^ainst  him,  rung  the  bells  backwards  to  call  the  rabble 
together ;  and  two  Dissenters,  of  some  consequence  in  the  town,  set 
them  on,  and  encouraged  them,  supplying  them  with  as  much  ale  as 
they  would  drink,  while  they  played  an  engine  into  the  house,  broke 
Che  windows,  flooded  the  rooms,  and  spoiled  the  goods.  The  mayoi^s 
wife  conveyed  a  message  to  Charles,  beseeching  that  be  would  disgnise 
himself  in  women's  clothes,  and  try  to  make  his  escape.  Her  son,  a 
poor  profligate,  had  been  turned  from  the  evil  of  his  ways  by  the 
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Methodists  just  when  he  was  about  to  ran  away  and  go  to  sea,  and  this 
had  inclined  her  heart  towards  those  from  whom  she  had  received  so 
great  a  benefit.  This,  however,  would  have  been  too  perilous  an 
expedient.  The  only  magistrate  in  the  town  refused  to  act  when  he 
was  called  upon ;  and  the  mob  began  to  untile  the  house,  that  they 
might  get  in  through  the  roof. 

"  I  remembered  the  Roman  senators,"  says  Charles  Wesley,  ^  sitting 
in  the  Forum,  when  the  Gauls  broke  in  upon  them,  but  thought  there 
was  a  fitter  posture  for  Christians,  and  told  my  companion  they  should 
take  us  on  our  knees."  He  had,  however,  resolute  and  active  friends^ 
one  of  whom  succeeded,  at  last,  in  making  a  sort  of  treaty  with  a  hostile 
constable ;  and  the  constable  undertook  to  bring  him  safe  out  of  town^ 
if  he  would  promise  never  to  preach  there  again.  Charles  Wesley 
replied,  "  I  shall  promise  no  such  thing :  setting  aside  my  ofBoe,  I  will 
not  give  up  my  birthright,  as  an  Englishman,  of  visiting  what  place  I 
please  in  His  Majesty's  dominions."  The  point  was  compromised  by 
his  declaring  that  it  was  not  his  present  intention ;  and  he  and  his 
companion  were  escorted  out  of  Devizes  by  one  of  the  riotezs,  the  whole 
multitude  pursuing  them  with  shouts  and  execrations. 

Field-preaching,  indeed,  was  at  this  time  a  service  of  great  danger ; 
and  Wesley  dwelt  upon  tiiis  with  great  force  in  one  of  his  Appeals  to 
Men  of  Reason  and  Religion.  "  Who  is  there  among  you,  brethren,'' 
he  says,  "  that  is  willing  (examine  your  own  hearts)  even  to  save  souls 
from  death  at  this  price?  Would  not  you  let  a  thousand  souls  perish 
rather  than  you  would  be  the  instrument  of  rescuing  them  thus  ?  I  do 
not  speak  now  with  regard  to  conscience,  but  to  the  conveniences  that 
must  accompany  it.  Can  you  sustain  them  if  you  would  ?  Can  you 
bear  the  summer  heat  to  beat  upon  your  naked  head  ?  Can  you  suffer 
the  wintry  rain  or  wind  from  whatever  quarter  it  blows  ?  Are  you  able 
to  stand  in  the  open  air,  without  any  covering  or  defence,  when  God 
casteth  abroad  his  snow  like  wool,  or  scattereth  his  hoar  frost  like 
ashes  ?  And  yet  these  are  some  of  the  smallest  inconveniences  which 
accompany  field-preaching.  For,  beyond  all  these,  are  the  contradiction 
of  sinners,  the  scoffs  both  of  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small ;  contempt 
and  reproach  of  every  kind— often  more  than  verbal  affronts ;  stupid, 
brutal  violence,  sometimes  to  the  hazard  of  health,  or  limbs,  or  life. 
Brethren,  do  you  envy  us  this  honour  ?  What,  I  pray  you,  would  buy 
you  to  be  a  field-preacher  ?  Or  what,  think  you,  could  induce  any  man 
of  common  sense  to  continue  therein  one  year,  unless  he  had  a  full 
conviction  in  himself  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  concerning  him?  Upon 
this  conviction  it  is  (were  we  to  submit  to  these  things  on  any  otiier 
motive  whatever,  it  would  famish  you  with  a  better  proof  of  our 
distraction  than  any  that  has  yet  been  found)  that  we  now  do  for  the 
good  of  souls  what  you  cannot,  will  not,  dare  not  do.    And  we  desire 
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not  that  you  should ;  but  this  one  thing  we  may  reasonably  desire  of  you 
—do  not  increase  the  difficulties,  which  are  already  so  great,  that,  without 
the  mighty  power  of  GKxl,  we  must  sink  under  them.  Do  not  assist  in 
trampling  down  a  litUe  handful  of  men  who,  for  the  present,  stand  in  the 
gap  between  ten  thousand  poor  wretches  and  destruction,  till  you  find 
some  others  to  take  their  places." 

The  wholesome  prosecution  of  a  few  rioters,  in  different  places,  put  an 
end  to  enormities  which  would  never  have  been  ocxnmitted  if  the  local 
magistrates  had  attempted  to  preTent  them.  The  o&nders  were  not 
rigorously  -pursued ;  they  i^enerally  submitted  before  the  trial,  and  it 
sufficed  to  make  them  imderstand  that  the  peace  might  not  be  brokan 
with  impunity.  ''  Such  a  mercy  is  it,"  says  Wesley,  "  to  execute  the 
penalty  of  the  law  on  those  who  will  not  regard  its  precepts  I  So 
many  inconveniences  to  the  innocent  does  it  prevent^  and  fio  much  sin 
in  the  guilfy ! " 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SCENES  OF  ITIBEBAKOT. 


When  Wesley  began  his  course  of  itineianoy  there  wen  &w  tumpikeB^ 
in  England,  and  no  stage-coaches  whish  went  farther  north  than  York. 
In  many  parts  of  the  northern  counties  neither  ooach  nor  chaise  had  ever 
been  seen.  He  travelled  on  horseback,  always  with  one  of  his  preachers 
in  company ;  and,  that  no  time  might  be  lost,  he  generally  read  as  he 
rode.  Some  of  his  journeys  were  exceedingly  dangerous, — ^throi^  the 
fens  of  his  native  country,  when  the  waters  were  oat,  and  over  the  fells 
of  Northumberland,  when  they  were  covered  with  snow.  Speaking  of 
one,  the  worst  of  such  expeditions,  which  lasted  two  days  in  tsemendous 
weather,  he  says,  "  Many  a  roug^  journey  have  I  had  before,  bat  one 

1  Weslcyprobablypaid  more  for  tarn-  gentlemen  had  exerted  themselves,  and 
pikes  than  any  other  man  in  England,  laised  money  enough  to -mend  it  effeo- 
forno  ether  person  travelled  so  muck;  tually.  60  they  have  done  far  aeveial 
and  it  rarely  happened  to  him  to  go  hundred  miles  in  Soetlaody-aDd- through- 
twice  through  the  same  gate  in  one  day.  ont  all  Gonnanght,  in  Ireland.  And  so 
Thoa  be  felt  the  impost  heavily,  and,  undoubtedly  they  might  do  throughout 
being  a  horseman,  was  not  equally  sen-  ail  England,  withont  saddling  the  poor 
Bible  of  th»  benefit  derived  fnmi  it  This  people  withi  the  vile  impesition  of  tun- 
may  accoBst  for  his  joining  in  what  was  pikss  for  ever." — [The  first  TDnpihe 
at  one  time  the  popular  cry.  Writing  Aet  was  passed  in  1653 ;  bat  the  sy^em 
in  1770,  he  says,  *'  I  was  agreeably  sur-  of  turnpike  roads  was  not  geneially 
prised  to  find  the  whole  road  from  ThirslE  adopted  till  a  centary  later.  See  *  Vmoff 
toStokesley,  #hich  used  to  be  eitramely  C^epwiia,'  «rt»  Bocdi^^^J] 
bad,  better  than  most  tumpiliss.    The 
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like  this  I  never  had,  between  wind,  and  hail,  and  rain,  and  ice,  and 
snow,  and  driving  sleet,  and  piercing  cold.  Bat  it  is  past.  Those  days 
will  retnm  no  more,  and  are  therefore  as  though  they  had  never  been. 

"  Pain,  diMppointment,  •icknesg,  striib, 
Whate'er  xaokstB  or  troaUes  lilb. 
However  grioroiu  in  its  stay. 
It  shakes  the  tenement  of  clay, — 
When  past,  as  nothing  we  esteem. 
And  pain,  like  pleasure,  is  a  dream." 

For  Bach  excursions  and  bodily  inconveniences  he  was  overpaid  by 
the  stir  which  his  presence  everywhere  excited,  the  power  which  he 
exercised,  the  effect  which  he  produced,  the  delight  with  which  he  was 
received  by  his  disciples,  and,  above  all,  by  the  approbation  of  his  own 
hearty  the  certamty  that  he  was  employed  in  doing  good  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  the  full  persuasion  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  with  him 
in  his  work. 

At  the  commenoement  of  his  errantry  he  had  sometimes  to  bear  with 
an  indifference  and  insensibility  in  his  friends,  which  was  more  likely 
than  any  opposition  to  have  abated  his  ardour.  He  and  John  Kelson 
rode  from  common  to  common,  in  Cornwall,  preaching  to  a  people  who 
heard  willingly,  but  seldom  or  never  proffered  them  the  slightest  act  of 
hospitality.  Returning  one  day  in  autumn  from  one  of  these  hungry 
excursions,  Wesley  stopped  his  horse  at  some  brambles,  to  pick  the  fruit. 
**  Brother  Nelson,**  said  he,  "  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  there  are 
plenty  of  blackberries,  for  this  is  the  best  country  I  ever  saw  for  getting 
a  stomach,^  but  the  worst  I  ever  saw  for  getting  food.*  Do  the  people 
thmk  we  can  live  by  preaching?*'  They  were  detained  sometime  at 
St.  Ives,'  because  of  the  illness  of  one  of  their  companions ;  and  their 

1  He  meant  an  appetite. — [En.]  paper,  which  gives  an  aooount  of  the 

*  Wesley  has  himself  remarked  the  contribution  for  the  poor,  I  obsei-vcd 

inhospitallty  of  bis  Cornish   disciples,  one  gave  eightpence,  often  tenpence,  a 

upon  an  after«>Tisit  in  1748,  but  he  has  week  ;    anotiier   thirteen,   £fleen,    or 

]eft4i  blank  for  the  name  of  the  place,  eighteen  pence;  aoetlier- sometimes  one, 

**Abo«t  four,'*  he  says,  '*  I  came  to  sometimes  two  shillings.    laskedMicali 

— — ;    ejuooined  the    leaders   of    the  Elmoor,  the  leader  (an  Israelite  indeeii, 

classes  for  two  hours  :  preached  to  the  who  now  rests  from  his  labour),  how  is 

hagut  oongregatioo  I  had  seen  in  Com-  this  ?  are  yon  the  richest  society  in 

wall:  met  the  society,  and  earnestly  England?   He  answered, 'I  anppose  not; 

dMqped  them  to  bmoare  qf  ooodomntn,  but  «U  of  as  who  are  single 


All  this  time  I  was  not  asked  to  eat  or  hare  agreed  tc^ther  to  give  both  our- 

driak.     After  the  Society,  some  bread  selves  and  all  we  have  to  God ;  and  we 

and  dieese  were  set  before  me.    I  think,  do  it  gladly !  whereby  we  are  able,  from 

verily, will  not  be  ruined  by  enters  time  to  time,  to  eatertam  all  the  stran- 

taining   me   cnoe  a  year."     A  little  gens  that  oeme  to  Tetaey,  who  often 

society  in   Lincolnshire,  at  this  time,  have  no  food  to  eat,  nor  any  friend  to 

were  charitable  even  to  an  excess.    '^I  givrthem  a  lodging.'" 

have  not  seen  such  another  In  all  Eng-  '*  In  Mb  last  Jouinal,  Wedey  notices 

land,"  says  Wesley.      «<  In  the  dass  Ibe  aiMCiap^usMe  «f  lihe  Hethodistaat 
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lodging  was  little  better  than  their  fare.  **  All  that  time,"  says  John, 
"  Mr.  Wesley  and  I  lay  on  the  floor :  he  had  my  greatcoat  for  his 
pillow,  and  I  had  Burkitt's  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  for  mine. 
After  being  here  near  three  weeks,  one  morning,  about  three  o'clock,  Mr. 
Wesley  turned  over,  and  finding  me  awake,  clapped  me  on  the  side, 
Haying, '  Brother  Nelson,  let  us  be  of  good  cheer  ;  I  have  one  whole  side 
yet)  for  the  skin  is  off  but  on  one  side.' " 

It  was  also  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  that  he  had  to  complain  of 
inhospitality  and  indifference.  As  he  became  notorious  to  the  world, 
and  known  among  his  own  people,  it  was  then  considered  a  blessing  and 
an  honour  to  receive  so  distinguished  a  guest  and  so  delightful  a 
companion;  a  man  who,  in  rank  and  acquirements,  was  superior  to 
those  by  whom  he  was  generally  entertained ;  whose  manners  were 
almost  irresistibly  winning,  and  whose  cheerfulness  was  like  a  perpetual 
sunshine.  He  had  established  for  himself  a  dominion  in  the  hearts  of 
his  followers, — ^in  that  sphere  he  moved  as  in  a  kingdom  of  his  own  ; 
and,  wherever  he  went,  received  the  homage  of  gratitude,  implicit  con- 
fidence, and  reverential  affection.  Few  men  have  ever  seen  so  many 
affecting  instances  of  the  immediate  good  whereof  they  were  the  instru- 
ments. A  man  nearly  fourscore  years  of  age,  and  notorious  in  his 
neighbourhood  for  cursing,  swearing,  and  drunkenness,  was  one  day 
among  his  chance  hearers,  and  one  of  the  company,  perhaps  with  a 
feeling  like  that  of  the  Pharisee  in  the  parable,  was  offended  at  his  pre- 
sence. But,  when  Wesley  had  concluded  his  discourse,  the  old  sinner 
came  up  to  him,  and  catching  him  by  the  hands,  said,  "  Whether  thou 
art  a  good  or  a  bad  man  I  know  not;  but  I  know  the  words  thou 
speakest  are  good  1  I  never  heard  the  like  in  all  my  life.  Oh  that  God 
would  set  them  home  upon  my  poor  soul!"  And  then  he  burst  into 
tears,  so  that  he  could  speak  no  more.  A  Cornish  man  said  to  him, 
"  Twelve  years  ago  I  was  going  over  Gulvan  Downs,  and  I  saw  many 
people  together ;  and  I  asked  what  was  the  matter  ?  They  told  me, 
a  man  going  to  preach.  And  I  said,  to  be  sure  it  is  some  'mazed  man  1 
But  when  I  saw  you  I  said,  nay,  this  is  no  'mazed  man.  And  you 
preached  on  Ood's  raising  the  dry  bones ;  and  from  that  time  I  could 
never  rest  till  God  was  pleased  to  breathe  on  me,  and  raise  my  dead 
soul  1 "  A  woman,  overwhelmed  with  affliction,  went  out  one  night 
with  a  determination  of  throwing  herself  into  the  New  River.  As  she 
was  passing  the  Foundry,  she  heard  the  people  singing :  she  stopped, 
and  went  in ;  listened,  learnt  where  to  look  for  consolation  and  support, 
and  was  thereby  preserved  from  suicide. 

Wesley  had  been  disappointed  of  a  room  at  Grimsby,  and  when  the 

this  place  being  "  unlike  any  other  in    whoUj  of  brazen  slags,  which,  I  sappoee» 
England,  both  as  to  its  form  and  mate-    will  last  as  long  as  the  earth." 
rials.-    It  is  exactly  round,  and  compoied 
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appointed  hour  for  preaobing  came,  the  rain  prevented  him  from  preach- 
ing at  the  Cross.  In  the  perplexity  which  this  occasioned,  a  convenient 
phuse  was  offered  him  by  a  woman  "  which  was  a  sinner."  Of  this, 
however,  he  was  ignorant  at  the  time,  and  the  woman  listened  to  him 
without  any  apparent  emotion.  But  in  the  evening  he  preached 
eloquently  upon  the  sins  and  the  faith  of  her  who  washed  our  Lord's 
feet  with  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head ;  and  that 
discourse,  by  which  the  whole  congregation  were  affected,  touched  her 
to  the  heart.  She  followed  him  to  his  lodging,  crying  out,  **  Oh,  sir, 
what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  Wesley,  who  now  understood  that  she 
had  forsaken  her  husband,  and  was  living  in  adultery,  replied, ''  Escape 
for  your  life  I  Betum  instantly  to  your  husband  I "  She  said  she  knew 
not  how  to  go ;  she  had  just  heard  from  him,  and  he  was  at  Newcastle, 
above  a  hundred  miles  off.  Wesley  made  answer,  that  he  was  going 
for  Newcastle  himself  the  next  morning ;  she  might  go  with  him,  and 
his  companion  should  take  her  behind  him.  It  was  late  in  October : 
she  performed  the  journey  under  this  protection,  and  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  beseemed  her  condition.  "  During  our  whole  journey,"  he  says, 
^  I  scarce  observed  her  to  smile ;  nor  did  she  ever  complain  of  anything, 
or  appear  moved  in  the  least  with  those  trying  circumstances  which 
many  times  occurred  in  our  way.  A  steady  seriousness,  or  rather 
sadness,  appeared  in  her  whole  behaviour  and  conversation,  as  became 
one  that  felt  the  burthen  of  sin,  and  was  groaning  after  salvation." 
^' Glory  be  to  the  Friend  of  sinners!"  he  exclaims,  when  he  relates 
the  story.  **He  hath  plucked  one  more  brand  out  of  the  fire!  Thou 
poor  sinner,  thou  hast  received  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  ft  prophet^ 
and  thou  art  found  of  Him  that  sent  him."  The  husband  did  not  turn 
away  the  penitent;  and  her  reformation  appeared  to  be  sincere  and 
permanent  After  some  time  the  husband  left  Newcastle,  and  wrote  to 
her  to  follow  him.  **  She  set  out,"  says  Wesley,  "  in  a  ship  bound  for 
Hull.  A  storm  met  them'  by  the  way :  the  ship  sprung  a  leak  ;  but 
though  it  was  near  the  shore,  on  whi<^  many  persons  flocked  together, 
yet  the  sea  ran  so  exceedingly  high  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any 
help.  Mrs.  S.  was  seen  standing  on  the  deck  as  the  ship  gradually 
sank^  and  afterwards  hanging  by  her  hands  on  the  ropes,  till  the  masts 
likewise  disappeared.  Even  then,  for  some  moments,  they  could  observe 
her  floating  upon  the  waves,  till  her  clothes,  which  for  a  time  buoyed 
her  up,  being  thoroughly  wet,  she  at  last  sunk — ^I  trust,  into  the  ocean 
of  God's  mercy ! " 

Wesley  once  received  an  invitation  from  a  clergyman  in  the  country, 
whom  he  describes  as  a  hoary,  reverend,  and  religious  man,  whose  very 
sight  struck  him  with  an  awe.  llie  old  man  said,  that,  about  nine 
yeaiB  ago,  his  only  son  had  gone  to  hear  Mr.  Wesley  preach,  a  youth  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  and  remarkable  for  piety,  sense,  and  learning  above 

u 
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bis  years.  He  came  home  ill  of  the  small-pox ;  bat  he  praised  God 
for  the  comfort  which  he  derived  from  the  preaching  on  that  day, 
rejoiced  in  a  Ml  sense  of  His  love,  and  triumphed  in  that  assurance  over 
sickness,  and  pain,  and  death.  The  old  man  added,  that  &om  that  time 
he  had  loved  Mr.  Wesley,  and  greatly  desired  to  see  him ;  and  he  now 
blessed  God  that  this  desire  had  been  fulfilled  before  he  followed  his  dear 
son  into  eternity ! 

One  day  a  post-chaise  was  sent  to  carry  him  from  Alnwick  to  Wark- 
worth,  where  he  had  been  entreated  to  preach.  '*  I  found  in  it^"  says 
he,  '*one  waiting  for  me,  whom,  in  the'  bloom  of  youth,  mere  anguish 
of  soul  had  brought  to  the  gates  of  death.  She  told  me  the  troubles 
which  held  her  in  on  every  side,  from  which  she  saw  no  way  to  escape. 
I  told  her, '  The  way  lies  straight  before  you :  what  you  want  is  tite 
love  of  God.  I  believe  God  will  give  it  you  shortly.  Perhaps  it  is  His 
good  pleasure  to  make  you^  a  poor  bruised  reed,  the  first  witness  here  of 
that  great  salvation.  Look  for  it  jtut  as  you  are^  unfits  unworthy, 
unholy, — by  simple  fidth,— every  day,  every  houi.'  She 'did  feel  the 
next  day  something  she  could  not  comprehend,  and  knew  not  what  to 
call  it.  In  one  of  the  trials,  which  used  to  sink  her  to  the  earth,  she 
was  all  calm,  all  peace  and  love,  enjoying  so  deep  a  communication 
with  God  as  nothing  external  could  interrupt  'Ah,  thou  child  of 
affliction,  of  sorrow  and  pain,  hath  Jesus  found  out  thee  also  ?  And  He 
is  able  to  find  and  bring  back  thy  husband — as  &r  as  he  is  wandered 
out  of  the  wayl'" 

The  profligates  whom  he  reclaimed  sometimes  returned  to  iheir  evil 
ways ;  anft  the  innocent,  in  whom  he  had  excited  the  fever  of  enthu- 
siasm, were  sometimes,  when  the  pulse  fell,  left  in  a  feebler  state  of 
faith  than  they  were  found ;  but  it  was  with  the  afflicted  in  body  or  m 
mind  that  the  good  which  he  produced  was  deep  and  permanent.  Of 
this  he  had  repeated  instances,  but  never  a  more  memorable  one  than 
when  he  visited  one  of  his  female  disciples,  who  was  ill  in  bed,  and  after 
having  buried  seven  of  her  &mily  in  six  months,  had  just  heard  that 
the  eighth,  her  husband,  whom  she  dearly  loved,  had  been  cast  away  at 
sea.  "  I  asked  her,"  he  says,  **  do  you  not  fret  at  any  of  these  things  ?  '* 
She  siid,  with  a  lovely  smile,  **  Oh,  no :  how  can  I  fret  at  anything 
which  is  the  will  of  Grod  ?  Let  Him  take  all  beside,  He  has  given  me 
Himself.  1  love  Him  :  I  praise  Him  every  moment  I " — **  Let  any," 
says  Wesley,  **  that  doubts  of  ChrisUcm  perfection^  look  on  such  a 
spectacle  as  this ! "  If  it  had  not  become  a  point  of  honour  with  him 
to  vindicate  how  he  could,  and  whenever  he  could,  a  doctrine  which 
was  as  obnoxious  as  it  is  exceptionable  and  dangerous,  he  would  not 
have  spoken  of  Christian  perfection  here.  He  would  have  known  that 
resignation  in  severe  sorrow  is  an  efibrt  of  nature  as  well  as  of  re- 
ligion,  and  therefore  not  to  be  estimated  too  highly  as  a  proof  of 
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holineaB.  Bat  of  the  heaiixig  effects  of  Ghristianiiyy  the  abiding 
cheerfalnees  under  unkindly  dicnmstances,  which  it  produces,  the 
strength  which  it  imparts  in  weakness,  and  the  consolation  and  support 
in  time  of  need,  he  had  daily  and  abundant  proofs. 

It  was  said  by  an  old  preacher,  that  they  who  would  go  to  Heaven 
must  do  four  sorts  of  services;  hard  service,  cceUy  service,  derided 
service,  and  foriom  service.  Hard  service  Wesley  performed  all  his  life, 
with  a  willing  heart;  so  willing  a  one,  that  no  service  could  appear 
costly  to  him.  He  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  tried  with  derision, 
because,  before  he  became  the  subject  of  satire  and  contumely,  he  had 
attained  a  reputation  and  notoriety  which  enabled  him  to  disregard 
theuL  These  very  attacks,  indeed,  proved  only  that  he  was  a  con- 
spcuous  mark,  and  stood  upon  high  ground.  Neither  was  he  ever 
called  upon  foriom  service :  perhaps,  if  he  had,  his  ardour  might  have 
&iled  him.  Marks  of  impatience  sometimes  appear  when  he  speaks  of 
careless  hearers.  *'  I  preached  at  Pocklington,"  he  says,  *'  with  an  eye 
to  the  death  of  that  lovely  woman,  Mrs.  Gross.  A  gay  young  gentleman, 
with  a  young  lady,  stepped  in,  staid  five  minutes,  and  went  out  again, 
with  as  easy  an  unconcern  as  if  they  had  been  listening  to  a  ballad 
singer.  I  mentioned  to  the  congr^ation  the  deep  folly  and  ignorance 
implied  in  such  behaviour.  These  pretty  fools  never  thought  that,  for 
this  very  opportunity,  they  are  to  give  an  account  before  men  and 
angels."  Upon  another  occasion,  when  the  whole  congregation  had 
appeared  insensible^  he  says  of  them,  '*  They  liear,  but  when  will  they 
fed  I    Oh,  what  can  man  do  toward  raising  dead  bodies  or  dead  souls !" 

But  it  was  seldom  that  he  preached  to  indifferent  auditors,  and  still 
more  seldom  that  any  withdrew  from  him  with  marks  of  contempt.  In 
general,  he  was  heard  with  deep  attention,  for  his  believers  listened  with 
devout  reverence ;  and  they  who  were  not  persuaded  listened,  neverthe- 
less, from  curiosity,  and  behaved  respectfully  from  the  influence  of 
example.  "  I  wonder  at  those,"  says  he,  "  who  talk  of  the  indecency 
of  field-preaching.  The  highest  indecency  is  in  St  Paul's  church,  where 
a  considerable  part  of  the  congregation  are  asleep,  or  talking,  or  looking 
abouty  not  minding  a  word  the  preacher  says.  Chi  the  other  hand,  there 
is  the  highest  decency  in  a  churchyard  or  field,  where  the  whole  con- 
gregation behave  and  look  as  if  they  saw  the  Judge  of  all,  and  heard 
Him  speiUdng  from  Heaven."  Sometimes  when  he  had  finished  the 
discourse,  and  pronoimced  the  blessing,  not  a  person  offered  to  move  : — 
the  charm  was  upon  them  still ;  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  re- 
mained where  they  were,  till  he  set  the  example  of  leaving  the  ground. 
One  day,  many  of  lus  hearers  were  seated  upon  a  long  wall,  built,  as  is 
common  in  the  northern  counties,  of  loose  stones.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sermon  it  fell  with  them.  "  I  never  saw,  heard,  nor  read  of  such  a 
thing  before,"  he  says.    **  The  whole  wall,  and  the  persons  sitting  upon 
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it,  gunk  down  together,  none  of  them  screaming  ont^  and  very  few 
altering  their  postore,  and  not  one  was  hurt  at  all ;  but  they  appeared 
sitting  at  the  bottom,  just  as  they  sat  at  the  top.  Nor  was  there  any 
interruption  either  of  my  speaking  or  of  the  attention  of  the  hearers.* 

The  situations  in  which  he  preached  sometimes  contributed  to  the  im- 
pression; and  he  himself  perceived  that  natural  influences  operated 
upon  the  multitude,  like  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  Bomish  worship. 
Sometimes,  in  a  hot  and  cloudless  summer  day,  he  and  his  congr^ation 
were  under  cover  of  the  sycamores,  which  afford  so  deep  a  shade  to  some 
of  the  old  fium-houses  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  ^  In  such  a 
scene,  near  Brough,  he  observes,  that  a  bird  perched  on  one  of  the 
trees,  and  sung  without  intermission  from  the  beginning  of  the  service 
till  the  end.  No  instrumental  concert  would  have  accorded  with  the 
place  and  feeling  of  the  hour  so  welL  Sometiibes,  when  his  discourse 
was  not  concluded  till  twilight,  he  saw  that  the  calmness  of  the  evening 
agreed  with  the  seriousness  of  the  people,  and  that  *^  they  seemed  to 
drink  in  the  Word  of  God  as  a  thirsty  land  the  refreshing  showers.** 
One  of  his  preaching-places  in  Cornwall  was  in  what  had  once  been 
the  court-yard  of  a  rich  and  honourable  man.  But  he  and  alibis  family 
were  in  the  dust,  and  his  memory  had  almost  perished.  **  At  Gwennap, 
in  the  same  county,"  he  says,  '*  I  stood  on  the  wall,  in  the  calm  still 
evening,  with  the  setting  sun  behind  me,  and  almost  an  innumerable 
multitude  before,  behind,  and  on  either  hand.  Many  likewise  sat  on 
the  little  hills,  at  some  distance  from  the  bulk  of  the  congregation.  But 
they  could  all  hear  distinctly  while  I  read,  '  The  disciple  is  not  above  his 
Master,*  and  the  rest  of  those  comfortable  words  which  are  day  by  day 
fulfilled  in  our  ears."  This  amphitheatre  was  one  of  his  favourite 
stations.  He  says  of  it  in  his  old  age,  "  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  spectacles  which  is  to  be  seen  on  this  side  heaven.  And  no 
music  is  to  be  heard  upon  earth  comparable  to  the  sound  of  many 
thousand  voices,  when  they  are  all  harmoniously  joined  together, 
singing  praises  to  Qod  and  the  Lamb."  At  St.  Ives,  when  a  high  wind 
preventeid  him  standing  where  he  had  intended,  he  found  a  little  in- 
closure  near,  one  end  of  which  was  native  rock,  rising  ten  or  twelve  feet 
perpendicular,  from  which  the  ground  fell  witii  an  easy  descent.  "A 
jutting  out  of  the  rock,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  gave  me  a  very 
oonvenient  pulpit    Here  well  nigh  the  whole  town,  high  and  low,  rich 

'^Ir.  Watson,  with  reference  to  this  pas-  of  theM  places  had  attributes  of  the 

lage,  remarks :  **  Doubtless  Mr.  Wesley's  sublime    or    the    beautiful.    But,**  he 

habits  of  field-preaching  threw  him  into  adds,  *'  Mr.  Southey  is  rather  pushed  for 

places  where  the  scenery  was  greatly  efficient  causes  in  this  part  of  his  work, 

varied.     Mr.   Southey's  poetic  suscep-  in  order  to  account  for  the  results  pr(^ 

tibility  here  comes  to  the  aid  of  his  duced  by  Mr.   Wesley's  preaching. ' — 

philosophy,  and  he  discovers  that  many  *  Observations,*  pp.  37,  38.— f  Eo.  | 
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and  poor,  assembled  together.  Nor  was  there  a  word  to  be  heard,  nor  a 
smile  seen,  from  one  end  of  the  congregation  to  the  other.  It  was  just 
the  same  the  three  following  evenings.  Indeed  I  was  afraid,  on  Saturday, 
that  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  raised  by  the  north  wind,  would  have  pre- 
vented their  hearing.  But  God  gave  me  so  clear  and  strong  a  voice, 
that  I  believe  scarce  one  word  was  lost."  On  the  next  day  the  storm 
had  ceased,  and  the  clear  sky,  the  setting  sun,  and  the  smooth  still 
ocean,  all  agreed  with  the  state  of  the  audience.  ^ 

There  is  a  beautiful  garden  at  Exeter,  under  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
and  of  the  old  dty-wall,  in  what  was  formerly  the  moat :  it  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  Jackson,  the  musician,  a  man  of  rare  genius  in 
his  own  art,  and  eminently  gifted  in  many  ways.  Before  the  ground 
was  thus  happily  appropriated,  Wesley  preached  there  to  a  large 
assembly,  and  felt  the  impressiveness  of  the  situation.  He  says,  *'  It 
was  an  awfiil  sight !  So  vast  a  congregation  in  that  solemn  amphi- 
theatre, and  all  silent  and  still,  while  I  explained  at  large  and  enforced 
that  glorious  truth,  '  Happy  are  they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and 
whose  sins  are  covered.* "  In  another  place  he  says,  ^*  I  rode  to  Blanch- 
land,  about  twenty  miles  from  Newcastle.  The  rough  mountains  round 
about  were  still  white  with  snow.  In  the  midst  of  them  is  a  small 
winding  valley,  through  which  the  Darwent  runs.    On  the  edge  of  this 


1  "  Mr.  Sonthey  is  rather  poshed  for 
efficient  causes  in  this  part  of  his  work 
to  account  for  the  results  produced  by 
Mr.  Wesley's  preaching,  and  he  there- 
fore resorts  to  'the  deep  shade  of  the 
sycamore  trees,  which  surround  the 
iarm-houses  in  Cumberland,'  and  *the 
twilight,  and  the  calm  of  the  evening, 
as  the  means  of  heightening  the  impres- 
sion.' The  natural  amphitheatre  at 
Gwennap;  the  projecting  rock  at  St. 
Ives,  with  the  munnur  of  the  neigh- 
bouring surge;  and  the  spacious  sweep 
of  land  under  the  ruins  of  the  castle  and 
the  old  city-wall  of  Exeter,  also  come 
in  to  his  aid ;  and  these  poetic  causalities 
are  completed  by  the  opportune  perching 
of  a  biixl,  on  one  occasion,  upon  one 
of  the  boughs  of  the  old  sycamores, 
'  singing  without  intermission  from  the 
beginning  of  the  service  to  the  end,' 
assisting  the  preacher,  of  course,  in 
turning  men  m>m  darkness  to  light, 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God  I 
We  are  not  informed  how  similar  effects 
were  produced  when  no  rocks  reared 
their  frowning  heads,  and  when  the  sea 


was  too  &r  off  to  mix  its  murmurs  with 
the  preachei''8  voice ;  when  no  ruined 
castle  nodded  over  the  scene,  and  when 
the  birds  were  so  provokingly  timid  as 
to  hasten  away  to  an  undisturbed  soli- 
tude. He  forgets  too  that  the  peasants 
of  Cumberland  were  much  accustomed 
to  sycamore  trees  about  their  farm- 
houses ;  that  the  fishermen  of  St.  Ives 
were  daily  in  sight  of  rocks ;  and  that 
the  people  of  Exeter  had  too  often  seen 
the  nodding  castle  and  the  ruined  city- 
wall  to  be  much  impressed  by  them. 
To  the  preacher  these  scenes  were  new, 
to  his  hearers  they  were  fiuuiliar;  so 
that  if  we  suppose  the  preacher  excited 
by  them,  we  still  want  a  cause  for  the 
production  of  Uie  corresponding  feeling 
in  the  multitudes  which  hung  upon  his 
lips.  But  had  they  been  as  new  to  them, 
the  impression  would  have  been  com- 
paratively  weak.  It  is  not  upon  uncol- 
tivated  minds  that  such  scenes  strongly 
operate.  Theirs  is  chie6y  the  *  brute 
unconscious  gaze ;'  for  taste  is  awakened 
by  culture." — Watson's  *  Observations,* 
pp.  38,  39.— [Ed.] 
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the  little  town  stands,  which  is  indeed  little  more  than  a  heap  of  rains. 
There  seems  to  have  heen  a  laige  cathedral  church,  by  the  vast  walls 
which  still  remain.  I  stood  in  the  churchyard,  under  (me  side  of  the 
building,  upon  a  large  tombstone,  round  which,  while  I  was  at  prayers, 
all  the  congregation  kneeled  down  on  the  grass.  They  were  gathered  out 
of  the  lead-mines,  from  all  parts ;  many  from  Allandale,  six  miles  ofiF. 
A  TOW  of  children  sat  under  the  opposite  wall,  all  quiet  and  stilL  The 
whole  congregation  drank  in  every  word,  with  such  earnestness  in  their 
looks,  that  I  could  not  but  hope  that  God  will  make  this  wilderness  sing 
for  joy."  At  Gawksham  he  preached  '*  on  the  side  of  an  enormous 
mountain.  The  congregation,"  he  says,  ''stood  and  sat,  row  above 
row,  in  the  sylvan  theatre.  I  believe  nothing  in  the  postdiluvian  earth 
can  be  more  pleasant  than  the  road  from  hence,  between  huge  steep 
mountains,  clothed  with  wood  to  the  top,  and  watered  at  the  bottom  by 
a  clear  fading  stream.**  Heptenstall  Bank,  to  which  he  went  from 
henoe,  was  one  of  his  favourite  field  stations.  *'  The  place  in  which  I 
preached  was  an  oval  spot  of  ground,  surrounded  with  spreading  trees, 
scooped  out»  as  it  were,  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  rose  round  like  a 
theatre.**  The  congregation  was  as  large  as  he  could  then  collect  at 
Leeds ;  but  he  says,  ^  Such  serious  and  earnest  attention !  I  lifted  up 
my  hands,  so  that  I  preached  as  I  scarce  ever  did  in  my  life.'*  Once  he 
had  the  ground  measured,  and  found  that  he  was  heard  distinctly  at  a 
distance  of  sevenscore  yards.  In  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age  he 
preached  at  Gwennap,  in  Cornwall,  to  the  largest  assembly  that  had 
ever  collected  to  hear  him  :  from  the  ground  which  l^ey  covered,  he 
computed  them  to  be  not  fewer  than  two-and-thirty  thousand ;  and  it 
was  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  all  could  hear,  even  to  the  skirts  of  the 

i^oongregation. 

^  This  course  of  life  led  him  into  a  lower  sphere  of  society  than  that 
wherein  he  would  otherwise  have  moved ;  and  he  thought  himself  a 
gainer  by  the  change.  Writing  to  some  earl,  who  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  revival  of  religion  which,  through  the  impulse  given,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  Methodism,  was  taking  place,  he  says,  "  To  speak  rough 
truth,  I  do  not  desire  any  intercourse  with  any  persons  of  quality  in 
England.  I  mean,  for  my  own  sake.  They  do  me  no  good,  and,  I  fear, 
I  can  do  none  to  them.**  To  another  correspondent  he  says,  '*  I  have 
found  some  of  the  uneducated  poor  who  have  exquisite  taste  and  senti- 
ment ;  and  many,  very  many  of  the  rich,  who  have  scarcely  any  at  alL'* 
**  In  most  genteel  religious  people  there  is  so  strange  a  mixture,  that  I 
have  seldom  much  confidence  in  them.  But  I  love  the  poor ;  in  many 
of  them  I  find  pure  genuine  grace,  unmixed  with  paint,  folly,  and  affec- 
tation."  And  again,  "  How  unspeakable  is  the  advantage,  in  point  of 
common  sense,  which  middling  people  have  over  the  rich !  There  is  so 
much  paint  and  affectation,  so  many  immpAning  words  and  senselefis 
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customs  among  people  of  rank,  as  fally  jnstiry  tbe  remark  made  1700 
yeaiB  ago^  8enauB  oommm,%B  in  iUd  fcrtwnd  rarus."^^**  'Tis  well,"  he 
flays,  "  a  few  of  the  rich  and  noble  are  called.  Oh !  that  God  woald 
increase  their  number  I  But  I  should  rejoice,  were  it  the  will  of  God, 
if  it  were  done  by  the  ministry  of  otheis.  If  I  might  choose,  I  should 
soil,  as  I  have  done  hitherto,  pnaeh  the  Ootpd  to  the  poor,**  Preaching 
in  Monktown  church  (one  of  the  three  belonging  to  Pembroke),  a  large 
old  ruinous  building,  he  says,  "  I  suppose  it  has  scarce  had  such  a  con- 
gregation in  it  during  this  century.  Many  of  them  were  gay  genteel 
people ;  so  I  spake  on  the  first  elements  of  the  Gospel :  but  I  was  still 
out  of  their  depth.  Oh,  how  hard  it  is  to  be  shdUow  enough  for  a  polite 
audience!'*  Tet  Wesley's  correspondence  with  the  few  persons  oves 
whom  he  obtained  any  influence  in  higher  life,  though  written  with 
honest  and  conscientious  freedom,  is  altogether  untainted  with  any  of 
that  alloy  which  too  frequently  appeared  when  he  was  addressing  those 
of  a  lower  rank.  Those  farourite  topics  are  not  brought  forward,  by 
which  enthusiastic  disciples  were  so  easily  heated  and  disordered ;  and 
there  appears  an  evident  feeling  in  the  writer,  that  he  is  addresniig 
himself  to  persons  more  judicious  than  his  ordinary  disciples. 

But  though  Wesley  preferred  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  society 
to  the  rich,  the  class  which  he  liked  least  were  the  farmers.  ^  In  the 
little  journeys  which  I  have  lately  taken,"  he  says,  "  I  have  thought 
much  of  the  huge  encomiums  which  have  been  for  many  ages  bestowed 
on  a  country  life.    How  have  all  the  learned  world  cried  out, 

'  Ofortvnati  nmitton,  sua  si  bona  norint, 
Agricola!'^ 

But,  after  all,  what  a  flat  contradiction  is  this  to  universal  experience  I 
See  the  little  house,  under  the  wood,  by  the  river-side !  There  is  rural 
lift  in  perfection.  How  happy,  then,  is  the  fanner  that  lives  there  1 
Let  us  take  a  detail  of  his  happiness.  He  rises  with,  or  before  the  sun, 
calls  his  servants,  lodes  to  bis  swine  and  cows,  then  to  his  stable  and 
bams.  He  sees  to  the  ploughing  and  sowing  his  ground  in  winter  or  in 
spring.  In  summer  and  autumn  he  hurries  and  sweats  among  his 
mowers  and  reapers.  And  where  is  his  happiness  in  the  meantime  ? 
Which  of  these  employments  do  we  envy  ?  Or  do  we  envy  the  delicate 
rapast  which  succeeds,  which  the  poet  so  languishes  for? 

<  0  qwmdofdba  Pyihagora  cognata,  simttlque 
Uncta  satis  pingui  ponentw  oluscula  lardo  f  * ' 

Oh,  the  happiness  of  eating  beans  well  greased  loUh/at  hacon ;  nay,  and 
cabbage  too  1    Was  Horace  in  his  senses  when  he  talked  thus  ?  or  the 

»  Juvenal  Sat.  viiL  1.  73.— [Ed.]  a  Virg.  George,  ii.  L  458.  -[Kd,'] 

»  Honux  II.  Sat.  vi.  1.  63.— [Ed.] 
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servile  herd  of  his  imitators  ?  Our  eyes  and  ears  may  oonvince  us  tbero 
is  Dot  a  less  happy  body  of  men  in  aU  England  than  the  oomitrx 
&nners.  In  general  their  life  is  supremely  dull;  and  it  is  usually 
unhappy,  too ;  for,  of  all  people  in  the  kingdom,  they  are  the  most  die- 
contented,  seldom  satisfied  either  with  Gk)d  or  man.*' 

Wesley  was  likely  to  judge  thus  unfavourably  of  the  agricultunl 
part  of  the  people,  because  they  were  the  least  susceptible  of  Methodisn. 
For  Methodism  could  be  kept  alive  only  by  associations  and  Sequent 
meetings ;  and  it  is  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  arrange  these  among  a 
scattered  population.  Where  converts  were  made,  and  the  discipline 
could  not  be  introduced  among  them,  and  the  efifect  kept  up  by  constant 
preaching  and  inspection,  they  soon  fell  off.  "From  the  terrible 
instances  I  met  with,"  says  Wesley,  "  in  all  parts  of  England,  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  devil  himself  desires  nothing  more 
than  this,  that  the  people  of  any  place  should  be  half-awakened,  and 
then  left  to  themselves  to  fall  asleep  again.  Therefore  I  determine,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  not  to  strike  one  stroke  in  any  place  where  I  cannot 
follow  the  blow."  But  this  could  only  be  done  in_r^r"^^""  plAAAg 
Burnet  has  observed,^  that  more  religious  zeal  is  to  be  found  in  towns 
than  in  the  country,  and  that  that  zeal  is  more  likely  to  go  astray.  It 
is  because  men  are  powerfully  acted  upon  by  sympathy,  whether  for 
evil  or  for  good ;  because  opinions  are  as  infectious  as  diseases,  and  both 
the  one  and  the  other  find  subjects  enough  to  seize  on  in  large  cities, 
and  those  subjects  in  a  state  which  prepares  them  to  receive  the  mental 
or  bodily  afiection. 

But  even  where  Methodism  was  well  established,  and,  on  the  whole, 
flourishing,  there  were  great  fluctuations,  and  Wesley  soon  found  how 
little  he  could  depend  upon  the  perseverance  of  his  converts.*  Early  in 
his  career  he  took  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  the  motives  of  seventy- 
six  persons,  who,  in  the  course  of  three  months,  had  withdrawn  from 
one  of  his  societies  in  the  north.  The  result  was  curious.  Fourteen  of 
them  said  they  left  it  because  otherwise  their  ministers  would  not  give 

1  "  As  for  the    men  of  trade   and  of  exercise  is  a  great  prejudice  to  their 

business,  they  are,  generally  speaking,  health,  and  a  corrupter  of  their  minds, 

the  best  body  in  the  nation — generous,  by  raising  vapours  and  melancholy,  that 

sober,  and  charitable ;    so  that,  while  fills  many  with  dark  thoughts,  rendering 

the  people  in  the  country  are  so  im-  religion,  which  affords  the  truest  joy, 

mersed  in  their  afiairs  that  the  sense  of  a  burthen  to  them,  and  making  them 

religion  cannot  reach  them,  there  is  a  even  a  bui-then  to    themselves.     This 

better  spirit  stirring  in  our  cities  ;  more  furnishes  prejudices  against  religion  to 

knowledge,  more  zeal,  and  more  charity,  those  who  are  but  too  much  disposed  to 

with  a  great  deal  more  of  demotion,  seek  for   them/' — ^Burnet's  Conclusion 

There  may  be  too  much  of  vanity,  with  to  the  History  of  his  Own  Times, 
too  pompous  an   exterior,  mixed  with        '  With  this    paragraph   the    read<>r 

these  in  the  capital  city  ;  but,  upon  the  will  do  well  to  compare  Mr.  Watson's 

whole,  they  are  the  best  we  have.  Want  •  Observations,'  pp.  181-188. — [Ed.] 
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them  the  sacrament — ^these,  be  it  oheerved,  were  chiefly  Diasenten. 
Nine,  because  their  hnsbancUi  or  wives  were  not  willing  they  should 
stay  in  it  Twelve,  because  their  parents  were  not  willing.  Five, 
beoiuse  their  master  and  mistress  would  not  let  them  come.  Seven, 
because  their  acquaintance  persuaded  them  to  leave  it.  Five,  because 
people  said  such  bad  things  of  the  society.  Nine,  because  they  would 
not  be  laughed  at.  Three,  because  they  would  not  lose  the  poor's 
allowance.  Three  more,  because  they  could  not  spare  time  to  come. 
Two,  because  it  was  too  far  off.  One,  because  she  was  afraid  of  falling 
into  fits — ^her  reason  might  have  taught  Wesley  a  useful  lesson.  One, 
because  people  were  so  rude  in  the  street.  Two,  because  Hunnas  Naig^ 
hii  was  in  the  society.  One,  because  he  would  not  turn  his  back  on 
his  baptism.  One,  because  the  Methodists  were  mere  Ghurch-of-Eng« 
land-men.  And  one,  because  it  was  time  enough  to  serve  GodL  yet. 
The  character  of  the  converts,  and  the  wholesome  discipline  to  which 
they  were  subject,  is  still  farther  exhibited  by  an  account  of  those  who, 
in  the  same  time,  had  been  expelled  from  the  same  society :  they 
were,  two  for  cursing  and  swearing,  two  for  habitual  Sabbath-breaking, 
seventeen  for  drunkenness,  two  for  retailing  spirituous  liquors,  three  for 
quarrelling  and  brawling,  one  for  beating  his  wife,  three  for  habitual 
wilful  lying,  four  for  railing  and  evil-speaking,  one  for  idleness  and 
laziness,  and  nine-and-twenty  for  lightness  and  carelessness.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  community  if  some  part  of  this  discipline  were  in  general 
use.  /• 

When  Wesley  became  accustomed  to  such  fluctuations,  he  perceived 
that  they  must  be,  and  reasoned  upon  them  sensibly.  In  noticing  a 
considerable  increase  which  had  taken  place  in  one  of  his  societies  in  a 
short  time,  he  says,  "  Which  of  these  will  hold  fast  their  profession  ? 
The  fowls  of  the  air  will  devour  some,  the  sun  will  scorch  more,  and 
others  will  be  choked  by  the  thorns  springing  up.  I  wonder  we  should 
ever  expect  that  half  of  those  who  hear  the  Word  with  Joy,  will  bring 
forth  fruU  unto  perfection."^**  Uovr  is  it,"  he  asks  himself,  "that 
almost  in  every  place,  even  where  there  is  no  lasting  fruit,  there  is  so 
great  an  impression  made  at  first  upon  a  considerable  number  of  people  ? 
The  fact  is  this :  everywhere  the  work  of  Grod  rises  higher  and  higher, 
till  it  comes  to  a  point.  Here  it  seems,  for  a  short  time,  to  be  at  a 
stay,  and  then  it  gradually  sinks  again.  All  this  may  easily  be 
accounted  for.  At  first  curiosity  brings  many  hearers;  at  the  same 
time,  God  draws  many,  by  his  preventing  grace,  to  hear  his  Word,  and 
comforts  them  in  hearing :  one  then  tells  another ;  by  this  means,  on 
the  one  hand,  curiosity  spreads  and  increases ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
drawings  of  God*s  Spirit  touch  more  hearts,  and  many  of  them  more 
powerfully  than  before.  He  now  offers  grace  to  all  that  hear,  most 
of  w)iom  are  in  some  measure  affected,  and  more  or  less  moved 
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vith  approbation  of  what  they  hear — desire  to  please  God,  and  good- 
will to  his  messenger.  These  principles,  yarionsly  oombined  and 
increasing^  raise  the  general  work  to  its  highest  point  But  it  cannot 
stand  here ;  for,  in  the  nature  of  things,  curiosity  must  soon  decline. 
Again,  the  drawings  of  God  are  not  followed,  and  thereby  the  Spirit  ot 
God  is  grieved :  the  consequence  is,  He  strives  with  this  and  this  man 
no  more,  and  so  his  drawings  end.  Thus,  both  the  natural  and  super- 
natural power  declining,  most  of  the  hearers  will  be  less  and  less 
affected  Add  to  this,  that  in  the  process  of  the  work,  it  wfust  he  that 
offences  vnU  come.  Some  of  the  hearers,  if  not  preachers  also,  will  act 
contrary  to  their  profession.  Either  their  follies  or  their  &ults  will  be 
told  from  one  to  another,  and  lose  nothing  in  the  telling.  Men,  once 
curious  to  hear,  wiU  now  draw  back:  men,  once  drawn,  having  stifled 
their  good  desires,  wiU  disapprove  what  they  approved  before,  and  feel 
dislike,  instead  of  goodwill,  to  the  preacher.  Others,  who  were  more 
or  less  convinced,  will  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  con- 
viction ;  and  all  these  will  catch  at  ill  stories  (true  or  false)  in  order 
to  justify  their  change.  When,  by  this  means,  all  who  do  not  savingly 
believe  have  quenched  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  little  flock  goes  on  from 
iaith  to  faith;  the  rest  sleep  on,  and  take  their  rest  And  thus  the 
number  of  hearers  in  eveiy  place  may  be  expected  first  to  increase  and 
then  decrease." 


CHAPTER  XVL 

WBBUBT'B   lay  COJJOXrSOBB.^ 


When  Wesley  had  once  admitted  the  assistance  of  lay  preachers,' 
volunteers  in  abundance  offered  their  zealous  services.    If  he  had  been 

^  With  this  chapter  the  reader  will  do  school  of  Alexandris,  before  he  was  in 

well  to  compare  tiie  entire  seventh  sec-  orders,  by  the  appointment  of  Deme- 

tion  of  Mr.  Watson's  *  Obserrations/  en-  trias ;  and  St  Jerome  says,  there  was  a 

titled  'Separation    from  the  Church,'  long  saocession  of  famous  men  in  that 

pp.  139-177.--[Ed.1  sdiool  who    were    called    ecclesiastical 

^  The  question  whether,   in  the  an-  doctors  upon  that  account.     But  this 

dent  Church,  laymen  were  ever  allowed  was  a  different  thing  from  their  public 

by  authority  to  make  sermons  to  the  preaching  in  the  Church.     Yet  in  some 

people,  is  investigated  by  Bin^uun  with  cases  a  special  commission  was  given  to 

his  usual  erudition.     **  That  they  did  it  a  layman  to  preach,  and  then  he  might 

in  a  private  way,  as  catechists,  in  their  do  it  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop's 

catechetic    schools,   at  Alexandria  and  commission  for  that  time.    Thus  Eoae- 

other  places,  there  is  no  question.     For  bius    says,  Origen  was    approved    br 

Origen  read  lectures  in  tiie  catechetic  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,    and 
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disposed  to  be  nioe  in  the  Belection,  it  was  not  in  his  power.  He  had 
called  up  a  spirit  which  he  could  not  lay,  but  he  was  still  able  to  control 
and  direct  it.  Men  were  flattered  by  being  admitted  to  preach  with  his 
sanction,  and  sent  to  itinerate  where  he  was  pleased  to  appoint,  who, 
if  he  had  not  chosen  to  admit  their  co-operation,  would  not  have 
been  withheld  from  exercising  the  power  which  they  felt  in  them- 
selves, and  indulging  the  strong  desire  which  they  imputed  to  the 
impulse  of  the  Spirit ;  but,  had  they  taken  this  course,  it  would  have 
been  destructive  to  the  scheme  which  was  now  fairly  developed  before 
him. 

Wesley  had  taken  no  step  in  his  whole  progress  so  reluctantly  as  this. 
The  measure  was  forced  upon  him  by  circumstances.  It  had  become 
inevitable  in  the  position  wherein  he  had  placed  himself;  still  he  was 
too  judicious  a  man,  too  well  acquainted  with  history  and  with  human 
nature,  not  to  feel  a  proper  repugnance  to  the  irregularity  whidi  he 
sanctioned,  and  to  apprehend  the  ill  consequences  which  were  likely  to 
ensue.^  He  says  himself,  that  to  touch  this  point  was  at  one  time  to 
touch  the  apple  of  his  eye ;  and  in  his  writings  he  carefully  stated  that 
the  preachers  were  permitted  by  him,  but  not  appointed.  One  of  those 
clergymen  who  would  gladly,  in  their  sphere,  have  co-operated  with 
the  Wesleys,  had  they  not  disliked  the  extravagances  of  Methodism, 
and  foreseen  the  schism  to  which  it  was  leading,  objected  to  this  dis- 
tinction. **  I  fear,  sir,**  said  he,  '*  that  your  saying  you  do  not  appoint, 
but  only  approve  of  the  lay  preachers,  from  a  persuasion  of  their  call 
and  fitness,  savours  of  disingenuity.  Where  is  the  difference  ?  Under 
whose  sanction  do  they  act?  Would  they  generally  think  their  call  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  commencing  preachers,  or  be  received  in  that 
capacity  by  your  people,  without  yotu:  approbation,  tacit  or  express  ? 
And  what  is  their  preaching  upon  this. call  but  a  manifest  breach  upon 
the  order  of  the  Church,  and  an  inlet  to  confusion,  which,  in  aH  proba- 
bility, will  follow  upon  your  death ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  are  upon 
the  point  of  knowing  by  your  own  exp^ence  P  " 

Theotistus  of  Csesarea,  to  preach  and  the  Christian  Church,'  book  ziv.  ch.  4, 

expound  the  Scriptures  publicly  in  the  §4. 

Church   when  he  was  only  a  la3rinan.  ^  Mr.  Watson  (<  Observations,*  p.  152) 

And  when  Demetrius  of  Alexandria  made  says  that  even   at  this  date,  when  he 

a  remonstrance  against  this,  as  an  inno-  admitted  the  co-operation  of  lay  preachers, 

vation  that  had  never  been  seen  or  heard  "  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Wesley 

of  before,  that  a  layman  should  preach  anticipated  separation  from  the  Church 

to  the  people  in  the  presence  of  bishops,  as  the  necessary  oonsequenoe."    It  was 

Alexander  replied  in  a  letter,  and  told  perhaps  scarcely  fair  on  Mr.  Wateon's 

him  he  was  much  mistakoi ;  for  it  was  part  to  embarrass  the  question  by  im- 

a  usual   thing  in  mauy  places,  where  porting  the  word  necessary ;  for  tbei-e  can 

men   were  well  qualified  to  edify  the  be  no  doubt  that  he  foresaw  it  as,  at  all 

brethren,  for  bishops  to  entreat  them  to  events,  a  highly  probable,  if  not  inevitable 

pi'each  to  the  people.*' — '  Antiquities  of  result  of  his  couise  of  action.— [Ed.] 
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But  Wesley  liad  so  often  been  called  upon  to  defend  liimself,  tliat  lie 
perfectly  understiOod  the  strength  of  his  ground.  Beplying  for  his 
brother  and  the  few  other  clergymen  who  acted  with  him,  as  well  as  for 
himself,  he  made  answer,  ^'  We  have  done  nothing  rashly,  nothing 
without  deep  and  long  consideration  (hearing  and  weighing  all  objec- 
tions), and  much  prayer.  Nor  hare  we  taken  one  deliberate  step  of 
which  we,  as  yet,  see  reason  to  repent.  It  is  true,  in  some  things  we 
vary  from  the  rules  of  our  Church,  but  no  farther  than,  we  apprehend, 
is  our  bounden  duty.  It  is  from  a  full  conviction  of  this  that  we  preach 
abroad,  use  extemporary  prayer,  form  those  who  appear  to  be  awakened 
into  societies,  and  permit  laymen,  whom  we  believe  God  has  called,  to 
preach.  I  say  permit^  because  we  ourselves  have  hitherto  viewed  it  in 
no  other  light.  This  we  are  clearly  satisfied  that  we  may  do ;  that  we 
may  do  mare,  we  are  not  satisfied.  It  is  not  clear  to  us  that  Presbyters, 
so  circumstanced  as  we  are,  may  appoint  or  ordain  others ;  but  it  is  that 
we  may  direct  as  well  as  suffer  them  to  do  what  we  conceive  they  are 
moved  to  by  the  Hdy  Ghost.  It  is  tme,  that  in  ordinary  cases,  both  an 
inward  and  an  outivard  call  aro  requisite ;  but,  we  apprehend,  there  is 
something  far  from  ordinary  in  the  present  case ;  and,  upon  the  calmest 
view  of  things,  we  think  that  they  who  are  only  called  of  Grod,  and  not 
of  man,  have  more  right  to  preach  than  they  who  are  only  called  of  man 
and  not  of  God.  Now,  that  many  of  the  clergy,  though  called  of  man, 
are  not  called  of  God  to  preach  His  Gospel,  is  undeniable :  first,  because 
they  themselves  utterly  disclaim,  nay,  and  ridicule  the  inward  call; 
secondly,  because  they  do  not  know  what  the  Gospel  is ;  of  consequence, 
they  do  not,  and  cannot  preach  it.  Dear  sir,  coolly  and  impartially 
consider  this,  and  you  will  see  on  which  side  the  difficult}''  lies.  I  do 
assure  you,  this  at  present  is  my  chief  embarrassment.  That  I  have 
not  gone  too.  far  yet,  I  know  ;  .but  whether  I  have  gone  far  enough,  I 
am  extremely  doubtfal.  I  see  those  running  whom  God  hath  not  sent ; 
destroying  their  own  souls,  and  those  that  hear  them ;  perverting  the 
right  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  blaspheming  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  I 
see  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  and  both  falling  into  the  ditch.  Unless 
I  warn,  in  all  ways  I  can,  these  perishing  souls  of  their  danger,  am  I 
clear  of  the  blood  of  these  men?  Soul-damning  clergymen  lay  me 
under  more  difficulties  than  soul-saving  laymen  I " 

He  justified  the  measure  by  showing  how  it  had  arisen :  a  plain 
account  of  the  whole  proceeding  was,  he  thought,  the  best  defence  of  it 
*'  And  I  am  bold  to  affirm,'*  says  he,  in  one  of  his  Appeals  to  Men  of 
Beason  and  Beligion,  '*  that  these  unlettered  men  have  help  from  God 
for  that  great  work,  the  saving  souls  from  death;  seeing  he  hath 
enabled,  and  doth  enable  them  still,  to  turn  many  to  righteousness. 
Thus  hath  he  'destroyed  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  brought  to 
nought  the  understanding  of  the  prudent.'    When  they  imagined  they 
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had  effectually  shut  the  door,  and  locked  up  every  passage,  wherehy 
any  help  could  come  to  two  or  three  preachers,  weak  in  body  as  well  as 
soul,  who  they  might  reasonably  believe  would,  humanly  speaking, 
wear  themselves  out  in  a  short  time, — when  they  had  gained  their  point, 
by  securing  (as  they  supposed)  all  the  men  of  learning  in  the  nation, 
Se  that  sitteth  in  Eeaven  laughed  them  to  scorn,  and  came  upon  them 
by  a  way  they  thought  not  of.  Out  cf  tJie  stones  He  raited  up  those 
who  should  beget  children  to  Abraham.  We  had  no  more  foresight 
of  this  than  you.  Nay,  we  had  the  deepest  prejudices  against  it,  until 
we  could  not  but  own  that  God  gave  wisdom  from  above  to  these 
unlearned  and  ignorant  men,  so  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  prospered  in 
their  hands,  and  sinners  were  daily  converted  to  God.** 

Zeal  was  the  only  qualification  which  he  required.  If  the  aspirant 
possessed  no  other  requisite  for  his  work,  and  failed  to  produce  an 
effect  upon  his  hearers,  his  ardour  was  soon  cooled,  and  he  withdrew 
quietly  from  the  field ;  but  such  cases  were  not  very  frequent  The 
gift  of  voluble  utterance  is  the  commonest  of  all  gifts ;  and  when  the 
audience  are  in  sympathy  with  the  speaker,  they  are  easily  affected :  ^ 
the  understanding  makes  no  demand,  provided  the  passions  find  their 
food.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  enthusiasm  was  imited  with 
strength  of  talents  and  of  character,  Wesley  was  a  skilful  preceptor, 
who  knew  how  to  discipline  the  untutored  mind,  and  to  imbue  it  tho- 
roughly with  his  system.  He  strongly  impressed  upon  his  preachers 
the  necessity  of  reading  to  improve  themselves.  In  reproving  and 
advising  one  who  had  neglected  this  necessary  discipline,  he  points  out 
to  him  the  ill  consequences  of  that  neglect.  **  Hence,"  he  says,  "  your 
talent  in  preaching  does  not  increase — it  is  just  the  same  as  it  was 
seven  years  ago.  It  is  lively,  but  not  deep ;  there  is  little  variety ; 
there  is  no  compass  of  thought.  Reading  only  can  supply  this,  with 
daily  meditation  and  daily  prayer.  You  wrong  yourself  greatly  by 
omitting  this  :  you  can  never  be  a  deep  preacher  without  it,  any  more 
than  a  thorough  Christian.  Oh,  begin  1  Fix  some  part  of  every  day 
for  private  exercises.  You  may  acquire  the  taste  which  you  have  not : 
what  is  tedious  at  first,  will  afterwards  be  pleasant.  Whether  you  like 
it  or  not,  read  and  pray  daily.  It  is  for  your  life  I  there  is  no  other 
way ;  else  you  will  be  a  trifler  all  your  days,  and  a  pretty  superficial 
preacher.  Do  justice  to  your  own  soul:  give  it  time  and  means  to 
grow :  do  not  starve  yourself  any  longer." 

1  Sewell  relates,  with  all  simplicity  and  the  discourse.     A   man  returned  from 

8itioerity,m  his*  History  of  the  Quakers,'  attending  one  of  Whitefield's  sermons, 

that    his    mother,    a    Dutch    woman,  and  said  it  was  good  for  him  to  be 

preached  in  her  native  language  to  a  there ;  the  place,  indeed,  was  so  crowded, 

oongr^tion  of  English  friends,  and  that  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  near 

though  they  did  not  understand  a  single  enough  to  hear  him ;   "  but  then,"  he 

word,  they  were,  nevertheless,  edified  by  said,  '*  I  saw  his  blessed  wigl" 
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But  when  the  disciple  was  of  a  thoughtful  and  inquiring  mind,  then 
Wesley's  care  was  to  direct  his  studies,  well  knowing  how  important  it 
was  that  he  should  retain  the  whole  and  exclusive  direction.  Thus,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Benson,  then  one  of  the  most  hopeful,  and  since  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  followers,  he  says,  '*  When  I  recommend  to 
any  one  a  method  or  scheme  of  study,  I  do  not  barely  consider  this  or  that 
book  separately,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  rest.  And  what  I  recom- 
mend, I  know;  I  know  both  the  style  and  sentiments  of  each  author, 
and  how  he  will  confirm  or  illustrate  what  goes  before,  and  prepare  for 
what  comes  after.  Therefore  I  must  insist  upon  it,  the  interposing 
other  books  between  these  is  not  good  husbandry :  it  is  not  making 
your  time  and  pains  go  as  far  as  they  might  go.  If  you  want  more 
books,  let  9716  recommend  more,  who  b^t  understand  my  own  scheme. 
And  do  not  ramibte^  however  learned  the  persons  may  be  that  advise 
you  to  do  so." 

To  this  disciple  Wesley  had  occasion  to  say,  "  Beware  you  be  not 
swallowed  up  in  books !  An  ounce  of  love  is  worth  a  pound  of  know- 
ledge." This  kind  of  caution  was  not  often  wanted.  Nor,  although 
many  of  his  early  preachers  applied  themselves  diligently  to  the  study 
of  the  languages,  did  he  particularly  encourage  them  in  their  desire  of 
becoming  learned  men;  for  he  perceived  that,  provided  the  preacher 
were  thoroughly  master  of  his  system,  and  had  the  language  of  Scripture 
at  command,  the  more,  in  oth^  points  of  intellectual  culture,  he  was 
upon  a  level  with  the  persons  among  whom  he  was  called  to  labour,  the 
better  would  they  comprehend  him,  and  the  more  likely  would  he  be  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  "Clearness,"  he  says  to  one  of  his  lay 
assistants,  '*  is  necessary  for  you  and  me,  because  we  are  to  instruct  the 
people  of  the  lowest  imderstanding ;  therefore  we,  above  all,  if  we  thiiik 
with  the  wise,  must  yet  speak  with  the  vulgar.  We  should  constantly 
use  the  most  common,  little,  eajsy  words  (so  they  are  pure  and  proper) 
•which  our  language  affords.  When  first  I  talked  at  Oxford  to  plain 
people  in  the  castle  or  the  town,  I  observed  they  gaped  and  stared. 
This  quickly  obliged  me  to  alter  my  style  and  adopt  the  language  of 
those  I  spoke  to ;  and  yet  there  is  a  dignity  in  their  simplicity  which 
is  not  disagreeable  to  those  of  the  highest  rank."  Many  of  his  ablest 
and  most  successful  assistants  perceived  the  good  sense  of  this  reasoning, 
and  acted  upon  it.  "  I  am  but  a  brown-bread  preacher,"  says  Thomas 
Hanson,  '*  that  seek  to  help  all  I  can  to  Heaven,  in  the  best  manner  I 
can.*'  Alexander  Mather  had  received  a  good  Scotch  education  in  his 
boyhood,  and  was  sometimes  tempted  to  recover  his  lost  Latin,  and 
learn  Greek  and  Hebrew  also,  when  he  observed  the  progress  made  by 
others  who  had  not  the  same  advantage  to  begin  with.  But  this  desire 
was  set  at  rest,  when  he  considered  that  these  persons  were  not  more 
instrumental  than  before,  "  either  in  awakening,  converting  or  building 
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up  souls,*'  which  he  legarded  as  the  ^only  business,  and  the  peculiar 
glory  of  a  Vethodifffc  preacher.  In  all  these  respects  they  had  been 
useful,"  he  said,  ''but  not  mare  useful  than  when  they  were  without 
their  learning ;  and  he  doubted  whether  they  had  been  so  useful  as  they 
might  have  been,  if  they  had  employed  the  same  time,  the  same  diligence, 
and  the  same  inteneeness  of  thought  in  the  several  branches  of  that  work 
for  which  they  willingly  gave  up  all." 

But  although  Wesley  was  not  desirous  that  his  pieacheis  should 
labour  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  learning,  he  repelled  the  charge  of 
ignorance.  ''  In  the  one  thing,"  he  says,  '*  which  they  profess  to  know, 
they  are  not  ignorant  men«  I  trust  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  is  not 
able  to  go  through  such  an  examination  in  substsntial,  practical, 
experimental  divinity  as  few  of  our  candidates  for  holy  orders^  even  in 
the  University  (I  speak  it  with  sorrpw  and  shame,  even  with  tender 
love),  are  able  to  do.  But,  oh  I  what  manner  of  examination  do  most 
of  those  candidates  go  through?  and  what  proof  are  the  testimoniaLs 
commonly  brought  (as  solemn  as  the  form  is  wherein  they  run)  either 
of  their  piety  or  knowledge,  to  whom  are  entrusted  those  sheep  which 
God  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood  ?  " 

1^0  founder  of  a  monastic  order  ever  more  entirely  possessed  the 
respect)  as  well  as  the  love  and  the  admiration  of  his  disciples,  or  better 
understood  their  individual  characters,  and  how  to  deal  with  each 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  capacity.  Where  strength  of  mind  and 
steadiness  were  united  with  warmth  of  heart,  he  made  the  preacher  his 
counsellor  as  well  as  his  friend ;  when  only  simple  zeal  was  to  be  founds 
he  used  it  for  his  instrument  as  long  as  it  lasted.  An  itinerant,  who 
was  troubled  with  doubts  respecting  his  call,  wrote  to  him  in  a  fit  of 
low  spirits,  requesting  that  he  would  send  a  preacher  to  supersede  him 
in  his  circuit,  because  he  believed  he  was  out  of  his  place.  Wesley 
replied  in  one  short  sentence,  "  Dear  brother,  you  are  indeed  <mt  of  your 
place ;  for  you  are  rea$oning,  when  you  ought  to  be  praying/*  Ani\ 
this  was  aU.  Thus  temperii^  his  authority,  sometimes  with  playful- 
ness, and  always  with  kindness,  hjs  obtained  from  his  early  followers  an 
unhesitating,  a  cheerfcd,  and  a  devoted  obedience.  One  of  them,  whom 
he  had  summoned  from  Bristol  to  meet  him  at  Holyhead,  and  accom- 
pany him  to  Ireland,  set  out  on  foot,  with  only  three  shillings  in  his 
pocket  It  is  a  proof  how  confidently  such  a  man  might  calculate  upon 
the  kindliness  of  human  nature,  that,  during  six  nights  out  of  seven, 
this  innocent  adventurer  was  hospitably  entertained  by  utter  strangers, 
and  when  he  arrived  he  had  one  penny  left.  John  Jane  (such  was  his 
name)  did  not  bug  survive  this  expedition ;  he  brought  on  a  fever 
by  walking  in  exceeding  hot  weather ;  and  Wesley,  recording  his  death 
in  his  journal,  ooncludes  in  this  remarkable  manner :  "All  his  dothes, 
linen  udd  woollen,  stockings,  hat^  and  wig,  are  not  thought  sufiBdent  to 
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answer  his  fttnend  ezpeoBes,  which  amount  to  11.  17&  Zd.  All  the 
money  he  had  was  Is.  4d  Enough  for  any  unmarried  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  to  leave  to  his  executors  1 "  St  Francis  himself  might  have 
been  satisfied  with  such  a  disciple. 

Men  were  not  deterred  from  entering  upon  this  course  of  life  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  &tigue,  the  privations,  and  the  poverty  to  which  they 
devoted  themselves ;  still  less  by  the  serious  danger  they  incurred, 
before  the  people  were  made  to  understand  that  the  Methodists  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  Qliere  is  a  stage  of  enthusiasm  in 
which  these  things  operate  as  incitements  ;  but  this  effect  ceases  as  the 
s|)irit  sinks  to  its  natural  level.  Many  of  the  first  preachers  vrithdrew 
fh>m  the  career  when  their  ardour  was  abated ;  not  because  they  were 
desirous  of  returning  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  emancipating  them- 
selves from  the  restraints  of  their  new  profession,  but  because  the  labour 
was  too  great.  Some  received  regular  orders,  and  became  useful  minis- 
ten  of  the  Establishment;  others  obtained  congregations  among  the 
Dissenters;  others  resumed  the  trades  which  they  had  forsaken,  and 
settling  where  the  Methodists  were  numerous,  ofSciated  occasionally 
among  them.  The  great  extent  of  ground  over  which  they  were  called 
to  itinerate,  while  the  number  of  preachers  was  comparatively  small, 
occasioned  them,  if  they  were  married  men,  or  had  any  r^ard  for  their 
worldly  welfare,  thus  to  withdraw  themselves ;  for  the  circuits  were  at 
that  thne  so  wide,  that  the  itinerant  could  only  conmiand  two  or  three 
days  in  as  many  months  for  enjoying  the  society  of  his  ftmily,  and 
looking  after  his  own  concerns.  Yet  more  persons  than  might  have 
been  expected  persevered  in  their  course,  and  generally  had  reason,  even 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  part 
which  they  had  taken.  From  humble,  or  from  low  life,  they  were 
raised  to  a  conspicuous  station ;  they  enjoyed  respect  and  influence  in 
their  own  sphere,  which  was  the  world  to  them ;  and,  as  moral  and 
intellectual  creatures,  they  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  been  new-bom, 
so  great  was  the  change  which  they  had  undergone. 

Conversions  have  sometimes  been  produced  by  circumstances  almost 
as  dreadful  as  the  miracle  by  which  Saul  the  persecutor  was  smitten 
down.  Such  were  the  cases  of  St  Norbert  (omitting  all  wilder  legends)! 
of  St.  Francisco  de  Boija,  of  the  Abbe  de  Ranee,  and,  in  our  own  days, 
of  Yanderkemp.  Sometimes  the  slightest  causes  have  sufficed,  and  a 
chance  word  has  determined  the  future  character  of  the  hearer's  life. 
The  cases  in  Methodism  have  generally  been  of  the  latter  kind.  A 
preacher  happened  to  say  in  a  sermon,  "  These  are  the  two  witnesses 
that  have  b^n  dead  and  buried  in  the  dust  upon  your  shelf— the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New  I "  One  man  was  present  who  felt  what  was 
said,  as  if  his  own  guilt  had  been  recorded  against  him,  and  was  thus 
mysteriously  revealed.     "I  felt,"  says  he,  "what  was  spoken.     I 
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remembered  that  my  Bible  was  covered  with  dust,  and  that  I  had 
•written  my  name  with  the  point  of  my  finger  upon  the  binding.  I 
thought  I  had  signed  my  o^vn  damnation  on  the  back  of  the  witnesses.** 
This  brought  on  a  fearful  state  of  mind.  He  went  home  in  great 
terror ;  and  seeing  a  dead  toad  in  his  path,  he  wished,  he  says,  that  he 
had  been  a  toad  also,  for  then  he  should  have  had  no  soul  to  lose.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night,  while  labouring  under  such  feelings,  he  sat  up 
in  bed,  and  said,  "Lord,  how  will  it  be  with  me  in  hell?**  Just  then 
a  dog  b^an  to  howl  under  his  window,  and  reminded  him  of  the  weep- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teeth.  After  a  perilous  struggle  between  Metho- 
dism and  madness,  the  case  came  to  a  favourable  termination,  and 
John  Fur9  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  as  a  preacher. 

A  party  of  men  were  amusing  themselves  one  day  at  an  alehouse  in 
Rotherham,  by  mimicking  the  Methodists.  It  was  disputed  who  suc- 
ceeded best,  and  this  led  to  a  wager.  There  were  four  performers,  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  was  to  decide,  after  a  fair  specimen  from  each. 
A  Bible  was  produced,  and  three  of  the  rivals,  each  in  turn,  mounted 
the  table,  and  held  forth  in  a  style  of  irreverent  buflFoonery,  wherein 
the  Scriptures  were  not  spared.  John  Thorp,  who  was  the  last  exhi- 
bitor, got  upon  the  table  in  high  spirits,  exclaiming,  I  shall  beat  you 
all !  He  opened  the  book  for  a  text,  and  his  eyes  rested  upon  these 
words,  "  Except  ye  repent^  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish! "  These  words, 
at  sudi  a  moment,  and  in  such  a  place,  struck  him  to  the  heart.  He 
became  serious,  he  preached  in  earnest,  and  he  affirmed  afterwards,  that 
his  own  hair  stood  erect  at  the  feelings  which  then  came  upon  him,  and 
the  awful  denunciations  which  he  uttered.  His  companions  heard  him 
%vith  the  deepest  silence.  When  he  came  down,  not  a  word  was  said 
concerning  the  wager ;  he  left  the  room  immediately,  without  speaking 
to  anyone,  went  home  in  a  state  of  great  agitation, and  resigned  himself 
to  the  impulse  which  had  thus  strangely  been  produced.  In  conse- 
quence, he  joined  the  Methodists,  and  became  an  itinerant  preacher ; 
but  he  would  often  say,  when  he  related  this  story,  that  if  ever  ho 
preached  by  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  it  was  at  that  time. 

Many  of  Wesley's  early  coadjutors  have  left  memoirs  of  themselves, 
under  the  favourite  title  of  their  "  Experience."  A  few  sketches  from 
these  authentic  materials  wiU  illustrate  the  progress  and  nature  of 
Methodism ;  and  while  they  exhibit  the  eccentricities  of  the  human 
mindy  will  lay  open  also  some  of  its  recesses. 
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CHAPTEB  XVn. 

JOHN  OLiyiSB — JOHN  PAWBON — ^ALEXANDER  XATHEB— THOXAS  0LIVEB8. 

John  Ouveb,  the  son  of  a  tradesman  at  Stockport,  in  Cheshire,  received 
the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  education  at  the  grammar  school  in  that  town ; 
but  at  the  ago  of  thirteen,  in  consequence  of  reduced  circumstances,  was 
taken  into  his  fSather's  shop.  When  he  was  about  fifteen,  the  Methodists 
came  to  Stockport :  he  partook  of  the  general  prejudice  against  them,  and 
calling  upon  one  with  whom  he  chanced  to  be  acquainted,  took  upon 
himself  to  convince  him  that  ho  was  of  a  bad  religion,  which  was  hostile 
to  the  Church.  The  Methodist,  in  reply,  easily  convinced  him  that  he 
had  no  reli^on  at  all.  His  pride  was  mortified  at  this  defeat,  and  he 
went  near  his  acquaintance  no  more ;  but  the  boy  was  touched  at  heart 
also :  he  left  off  his  idle  and  criminal  diveisions  (of  which  cock-fighting 
was  one),  read,  prayed,  fasted,  regularly  attended  church,  and  repeated 
the  prayers  and  collects  every  day.  This  continued  some  months, 
'without  any  apparent  evil ;  but  having,  at  his  father*s  instance,  spent  a 
Sabbath  evening  at  an  inn,  with  some  young  comrades  from  Manchester, 
and  forgotten  all  his  good  resolutions  while  he  was  in  their  company,  he 
came  home  at  night  in  an  agony  of  mind.  He  did  not  dare  to  pray  : 
his  conscience  stared  him  in  the  face ;  and  he  became  melancholy.  The 
cause  of  this  distemper  was  more  obvious  than  the  cure  ;  and  when  he 
was  invited  one  evening  to  attend  a  meeting,  the  father  declared  he 
woxdd  knock  his  brains  out  if  he  went,  though  he  should  be  hanged  for 
it.  John  Oliver  knew  how  little  was  meant  by  this  threat,  and  stole 
away  to  the  sermon.  He  *<  drank  it  in  with  all  his  heart ;''  and  having 
afterwards  been  infonned,  by  a  female  disciple,  of  the  manner  of  her 
conversion,  he  was  '*  all  in  a  flame  to  know  these  things  for  himself.'* 
So  he  hastened  home,  fell  to  prayer,  &ncied  twice  that  he  heard  a  voice 
distinctly  saying  his  sins  were  forgiven  him,  and  felt,  in  that  instant, 
that  aU  his  load  was  gone,  and  that  an  inexpressible  change  had  been 
wrought.  "  I  loved  God,"  he  says :  "  I  loved  all  mankind.  I  could 
not  tell  whether  I  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  it.  Prayer  was  turned  into 
wonder,  love,  and  praise.'*  In  this  state  of  exaltation  he  joined  the 
society. 

Ml'.  Oliver  was  a  man  of  violent  temper :  he  bved  his  son  dearly ; 
and  thinking  that  a  boy  of  sixteen  was  not  emancipated  from  the  obli- 
gation of  filial  obedience,  his  anger  at  the  course  which  John  persisted 
in  pursuing  was  strong  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  his  affection. 
He  sent  to  all  the  Methodists  in  the  town,  threatening  what  he  would 
do  if  any  of  them  dared  receive  him  into  their  houses.  He  tried  severity, 
by  the  advice  of  stupid  men ;  and  broke  not  only  sticks  but  chairs  upon 
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hioiy  in  Mb  passion.  Perceiving  that  these  bnital  means  were  inefifec- 
tual,  and  perhaps  inwardly  ashamed  of  them,  he  reproachfsd  his  nndutiful 
child  with  breaking  his  father's  heart,  and  bringing  down  his  grey  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  The  distress  of  the  father,  and  the  stubborn 
resolution  of  the  son,  were  now  matter  of  public  talk  in  Stockport. 
Several  clergymen  endeavoured  to  convince  the  lad  of  his  misconduct. 
One  of  them,  who  had  been  his  schoolmaster,  called  him  his  child, 
prayed  for  him,  wept  over  him,  and  conjured  him,  as  he  loved  his  own 
soul,  not  to  go  near  those  people  any  more.  The  father,  in  presence  of 
this  clergyman,  told  his  son,  that  he  might  attend  the  church-prayers 
every  day,  and  should  have  every  indulgence  which  he  could  ask,  pro- 
vided he  would  come  no  more  near  those  "  damned  villains,''  as  he 
called  the  objects  of  his  violent  but  not  unreasonable  prejudice.  John's 
reply  was,  that  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  satisfy  him  as  a 
child  to  a  parent,  but  that  this  was  a  matter  of  conscience  which  he 
could  not  give  up. 

Mr.  Oliver  had  good  cause  for  apprehending  the  worst  consequences 
from  that  spirit  of  fanaticism  with  which  the  boy  was  so  thoroughly 
possessed.  The  disease  was  advancing  rapidly  toward  a  crisis.  At  this 
time  his  heart  was  '*  kept  in  peace  and  love  all  the  day  long ;"  and  when 
his  band-fellows  spoke  of  the  wickedness  which  they  felt  in  themselves, 
he  wondered  at  them,  and  could  discover  none  in  himself.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  made  the  discovery.  "  Having,"  he  says,  "  given  way 
to  temptation,  and  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,"  all  his  comforts  were 
withdrawn  in  a  moment :  •*  my  soul  was  all  over  darkness :  I  could  no 
longer  see  Him  that  is  invisible :  I  could  not  feel  His  influence  on  my 
heart :  I  sought  Him,  but  could  not  find  Him.  I  endeavoured  to  pray, 
but  the  heavens  seemed  like  brass :  at  the  same  time  such  a  weight 
came  upon  me,  as  if  I  was  instantly  to  be  pressed  to  death.  I  sank 
into  black  despair :  I  found  no  gleam  of  light,  no  trace  of  hope,  no 
token  of  any  kind  for  good.  The  devil  improved  this  hour  of  darkness, 
telling  me  I  was  sure  to  be  damned,  for  I  was  forsaken  of  Grod.  Sleep 
departed  from  me,  and  I  scarce  eat  anything,  till  I  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  skeleton."  One  morning,  being  no  longer  able  to  endure  this 
misery,  and  resolving  to  put  an  end  to  his  wretched  life,  he  rose  veiy 
early,  and  threw  himself  into  the  river,  in  deep  water.  How  he  was 
taken  out,  and  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  Methodist,  he  says,  is  what 
he  never  could  teU ;  "  unless  Grod  sent  one  of  his  ministering  spirits  to 
help  in  tho  time  of  need."  A  humbler  Christian  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  gratefully  acknowledging  the  providence  of  God:  he, 
however,  flattered  himself  with  the  supposition  of  a  miracle;  and 
Wesley,  many  years  afterwards,  published  the  account  without  repre- 
hension or  comment.  That  evening,  there  was  preaching  and  pra3ring 
in  the  house ;  but,  in  the  morning,  *'  Satan  came  upon  him  like 
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thunder,"  telling  him  he  was  a  self-murderer;  and  he  attempted  to 
strangle  himself  with  a  handkerchief.  It  was  now  thought  proper  to 
send  for  Mr.  Oliver,  who  had  been  almost  distracted  all  this  while,  fear- 
ing what  might  so  probably  have  happened  to  the  poor  bewildered  boy. 
He  took  him  home,  promising  to  use  no  severity ;  for  John  was  afraid 
to  go.  A  physician  was  called  in,  whom  Oliver  calls  an  utter  stranger 
to  all  religion.  He  bled  him  largely,  physicked  him  well,  and  blistered 
him  on  the  head,  back,  and  feet.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  bodily 
disease  required  some  active  treatment :  the  leaven  of  the  mind  was  not 
thns  to  be  worked  off.  The  first  time  that  he  was  permitted  to  go  out, 
one  of  his  Methodist  friends  advised  him  to  elope,  seeing  that  he  would 
not  be  permitted  to  serve  God  at  home.  He  went  to  Manchester :  his 
mother  followed  him,  and  found  means  to  bring  him  back  by  force :  the 
father  then  gave  up  the  contest  in  despair,  and  John  pursued  his  own 
course  without  further  opposition.  Now  it  was,  he  says,  that  his 
strength  came  again :  his  light,  his  life,  his  God.  He  began  to  exhort : 
soon  afterwards  he  fancied  himself  called  to  some  more  public  work;  and, 
having  passed  through  the  previous  stages,  was  accepted  by  Wesley 
upon  trial  as  a  travelling  preacher.  At  the  year's  end  he  would  have 
gone  home,  from  humility,  not  from  any  weariness  of  his  vocation. 
Wesley's  reply  was,  "  You  have  set  your  hand  to  the  gpspel-plough, 
therefore  never  look  back !  I  would  have  you  come  up  to  London  this 
winter.  Here  is  everything  to  make  the  man  of  God  perfect."  He 
accepted  the  invitation ;  and  had  been  thirty  years  an  active  and  suc- 
cessful preacher  when  his  life  and  portrait  were  exhibited  in  the 
'  Arminian  Magazine.' 

Oliver  describes  himself  as  having  always  been  of  a  fearful  temper— a 
temper  which  is  often  connected  with  rashness.  During  part  of  his  life, 
he  was  afflicted  with  what  he  calls  a  scrofuloiis  disorder.  A  practitioner 
in  Essex,  to  whom  he  applied  for  relief,  and  who  began  his  practice  by 
prayer,  told  him  his  whole  mass  of  blood  was  corrupted,  and  advised 
him  to  a  milk  diet :  he  took  daily  a  quart  of  milk,  with  white  bread,  and 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  honey.  In  six  months  his  whole  habit  of  body 
was  changed,  and  no  symptom  of  the  disorder  ever  appeared  afterward& 

JoHK  Pawbok  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer,  who  cultivated  his 
o^vn  estate,  at  Thomer,  in  Yorkshire.  His  parents  were  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  gave  him  a  good  education  according  to  their  means; 
and  though,  he  says,  they  were  strangers  to  the  life  and  power  of 
religion,  brought  him  up  in  the  fear  of  God.  The  father  followed  also 
the  trade  of  a  builder,  and  this  son  was  bred  to  the  same  business.  The 
youth,  knowing  the  Methodists  only  by  common  report,  supposed  them 
to  be  a  foolish  and  wicked  people ;  till  happening  to  hear  a  person  give 
an  account  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  Methodist,  he  conceived  a  better 
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opinion  of  them,  and  felt  a  wish  to  hear  them.  Accordingly  he  went 
one  evening  to  their  place  of  meeting ;  but,  when  he  came  to  the  door, 
he  was  ashamed  to  go  in,  and  so  walked  round  the  house,  and  returned 
home.  This  was  in  his  18th  year.  He  was  now  employed  at  Hare- 
wood,  and  fell  into  profligate  company,  who,  though  they  did  not 
succeed  in  corrupting  him,  made  him  dislike  Methodism  more  than 
ever. 

Two  sermons,  which  had  been  preached  at  the  parish  church  in  Leeds 
by  a  Methodistical  clergyman,  were  lent  to  his  father  when  Pawson  was 
about  twenty.  These  fell  into  his  hands,  and  convinced  him  tliat  justi- 
fication by  faith  was  necessary  to  salvation.  He  went  now  to  Otley  to 
hear  a  Methodist  preach;  and  from  that  hour  his  course  of  life  was 
determined.  The  serious,  devout  behaviour  of  the  people,  he  says,  struck 
him  with  a  kind  of  religious  awe :  the  singing  greatly  delighted  him ; 
and  the  sermon  was,  to  use  his  own  phraseology,  "  much  blest  to  his 
soul.''  He  was  permitted  to  stay  and  be  present  at  the  Society  meet- 
ing, and  '*  had  cause  to  bless  God  for  it.** 

There  was  nothing  wavering  in  this  man's  character ;  he  had  been 
morally  and  religiously  brought  up;  his  disposition,  from  the  begin- 
ning, was  good,  and  his  devotional  feelings  strong.  But  his  relations 
were  exceedingly  offended  when  he  declared  himself  a  Methodist.  An 
uncle,  who  had  promised  to  be  his  friend,  resolved  that  he  would  leave 
him  nothing  in  his  will,  and  kept  the  resolution.  His  parents,  and  his 
brother  and  sisters,  supposed  him  to  be  totally  ruined.  Sometimes 
his  father  threatened  to  turn  him  out  of  doors,  and  utterly  disown  him ; 
but  John  was  his  eldest  son ;  he  dearly  loved  him ;  and  this  fault, 
bitterly  as  he  regretted  and  resented  it,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  destroy 
jhis  natural  affection.  He  tried  persuasion,  as  well  as  threats,  beseech- 
ing him  not  to  run  wilfully  after  his  own  ruin ;  and  his  mother  fre- 
4)uently  wept  much  on  his  account  The  threat  of  disinheriting  him 
gave  him  no  trouble ;  but  the  danger  which  he  believed  their  souls 
were  in  distressed  him  sorely.  '*  I  did  not  regard  what  I  suffered," 
says  he,  ^  so  my  parents  might  be  brought  out  of  their  Egyptian  dark- 
ness.*' He  bought  books,  and  laid  them  in  his  father's  way,  and  it  was 
a  hopeful  symptom  that  the  father  read  them,  although  it  seemed  to  no 
good  purpose.  The  seed,  however,  had  struck  root  in  the  family ;  his 
brother  and  some  of  his  sisters  were  '*  awakened.*'  The  father  became 
more  severe  with  John,  as  the  prime  cause  of  all  this  mischief:  then 
again  he  tried  mild  means,  and  told  him  to  buy  what  books  he  pleased, 
but  besought  him  not  to  go  to  the  preachings ;  Jie  might  learn  more  by 
reading  Mr.  Wesley's  writings  than  by  hearing  the  lay  preachers ;  and  the 
Methodists,  he  said,  were  so  universally  hated,  that  it  would  ruin  his 
character  to  go  among  them.  It  was  "  hard  work  "  to  withstand  the 
entreaties  of  a  good  father ;  but  it  was  not  less  hard  to  refrain  from 
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what  he  verily  believed  eBsential  to  his  salvation.  There  wsb  preaching 
one  Sunday  near  the  house,  and,  in  obedience,  he  kept  away;  but 
when  it  was  over,  and  he  saw  the  people  returning  home,  full  of  the 
consolation  which  they  had  received,  his  grief  became  too  strong  for 
him ;  he  went  into  the  garden,  and  wept  bitterly ;  and,  as  his  emotions 
became  more  powerful,  retired  into  a  solitary  place,  and  there,  he  says, 
bemoaned  himself  before  the  Lord,  in  such  anguish,  that  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  look  up.  In  this  situation  his  &ther  found  him,  and 
took  him  into  the  fields  to  see  the  grass  and  com ;  but  the  cheerful 
images  of  nature  produced  no  effect  upon  a  mind  thus  agitated ;  and 
the  father  was  grievously  troubled,  believing  verily  that  his  son  would 
nm  distracted.  They  returned  home  in  time  to  attend  the  church 
service;  and,  in  the  evening,  as  was  their  custom,  John  read  aloud 
from  some  religious  book,  choosing  one  to  his  purpose.  Seeing  that  his 
father  approved  of  what  he  read,  he  ventured  to  speak  to  him  in 
defence  of  his  principles.  The  father  grew  angry,  and  spoke  with  bit- 
terness. "  I  find,"  said  the  old  man,  *'  thou  art  now  entirely  ruined. 
I  have  used  every  means  I  can  think  of^  but  all  to  no  purpose.  I 
rejoiced  at  thy  birth,  and  I  once  thought  thou  wast  as  hopeful  a  young 
man  as  any  in  this  town ;  but  now  I  shall  have  no  more  comfort  in 
thee  so  long  as  I  Uve.  Thy  mother  and  I  are  grown  old,  and  thou 
makest  our  lives  quite  miserable :  thou  wUt  bring  down  our  grey  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Thou  intendest  to  make  my  house  a  preach- 
ing-house when  once  my  head  is  laid ;  but  it  shall  never  be  thine :  no, 
I  will  leave  all  I  have  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  before  the  Methodists 
shall  have  anything  to  do  with  it."  Pawson  was  exceedingly  affected ; 
and  the  tiather  seeing  this,  desired  him  to  promise  that  he  would  hear 
their  preaching  no  moro.  He  replied,  when  he  oould  speak  for  weeping, 
that  if  he  oould  see  a  sufficient  reason,  he  would  make  that  promise ; 
but  not  till  then.  ''  Well,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  I  see  thou  art  quite 
stupid;  I  may  as  well  say  nothing;  the  Methodists  are  the  most 
bewitching  people  that  ever  lived ;  for,  when  once  a  person  hears  them, 
it  is  impossible  to  persuade  him  to  return  back  again." 

Pawson  retired  from  this  conversation  in  great  trouble,  and  was 
tempted  to  think  that  he  was  guilty  of  disobeying  his  parents ;  but  he 
satisfied  himself  that  he  must  obey  God  rather  than  man.  It  was  a 
great  comfort  to  him  that  his  brother  sympathized  with  him  entirely : 
they  both  strove  to  oblige  their  parents  as  much  as  possible,  and  took 
especial  care  that  no  business  should  be  neglected  for  the  preaching. 
This  conduct  had  its  effect  They  used  to  pray  together  in  their 
chamber.  The  mother,  after  often  listening  on  the  stairs,  desired  at  last 
to  join  them ;  and  the  father  became,  in  like  manner,  a  listener  at  first, 
and  afterwards  a  partaker  in  these  devotions.  The  minister  of  the 
parish  now  began  to  apprehend  that  he  should  lose  the  whole  family : 


\ 
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the  way  by  which  he  attempted  to  retain  them  was  neither  wise  nor 
charitable ;  it  was  by  reTiling  and  oalnmniating  the  Methodists,  and  hi 
this  maimer  inflaming  the  father's  wrath  against  the  bod.  This  was 
Fawson's  last  trial ;  perceiving  the  effect  which  was  thus  produced,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  father,  in  which,  after  stating  his  feelings  concern- 
ing his  own  Bonl,  he  came  to  plain  arguments,  which  could  not  but 
have  their  due  weight.  "  What  worse  am  I,  in  any  respect,  since  I 
heard  the  Methodists  ?  Am  I  disobedient  to  you  or  my  mother  in  any 
other  thing?  Do  I  neglect  any  part  of  business?"  He  asked  him 
also  why  he  condemned  the  preachers,  whom  he  had  never  heard.  *^  If 
you  will  hear  them  only  three  times,"  said  he,  **  and  then  prove  from 
the  Scripture  that  they  preach  contrary  thereunto,  I  will  hear  them  no 
more."  The  old  man  accepted  this  proposal.  The  first  sermon  he 
liked  tolerably  well,  the  second  not  at  aU,  and  the  third  so  much,  that 
he  went  to  hear  a  fourth,  which  pleased  him  better  than  all  the  rest. 
His  own  mind  was  now  wholly  imsettled :  he  retired  one  morning  into 
the  stable,  where  nobody  might  hear  or  see  him,  that  he  might  pray 
without  interruption  to  the  Lord ;  and  here  such  a  paroxysm  came  on, 
"that  he  roared  for  the  very  disquietness  of  his  soul."  "This,"  says 
Pawson,  *'  was  a  day  of  glad  tidings  to  me.  I  now  had  liberty  to  cast 
in  my  lot  with  the  people  of  God.  My  father  invited  the  preachers  to 
his  house,  and  prevented  my  turning  it  into  a  preaching-house  (as  he 
had  formerly  said),  by  doing  it  himself.  From  this  time  we  had 
preachings  in  our  own  house,  and  all  the  family  joined  the  Society." 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  proselyte  had  now  obtained  his 
soul's  desire ;  but  he  had  not  attained  to  the  new  birth  :  his  prayer  was, 
that  the  Lord  would  take  away  his  heart  of  stone,  and  give  him  a  heart 
of  flesh ;  and,  ere  long,  as  he  was  "hearing  the  word  "  in  a  neighbour- 
ing village,  the  crisis  which  he  solicited  came  on.  "In  the  beginning  of 
the  service,"  says  he,  "  the  power  of  God  came  mightily  upon  me  and 
many  others.  All  on  a  sudden  my  heart  was  like  melting  wax ;  I  cried 
aloud  with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry.  The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  stuck 
fast  in  my  flesh,  and  the  poison  of  them  drank  up  my  spirits ;  yet,  in 
the  height  of  my  distress,  I  could  bless  the  Lord  that  He  had  granted 
me  that  which  I  had  so  long  sought  for."  It  was  well  that  his  father 
had  been  converted  before  he  reached  this  stage,  or  he  might,  with 
some  reason,  have  believed  that  Methodism  had  made  his  son  insane. 
He  could  take  no  delight  in  anything;  his  business  became  a  burthen 
to  him ;  he  was  quite  confused ;  so  that  any  one,  he  says,  who  looked  on 
him  might  see  in  his  countenance  the  distress  of  his  mind,  for  he  was 
on  the  very  brink  of  despair.  One  day  he  was  utterly  confounded  by 
hearing  that  one  of  his  acquaintance  had  received  an  assurance  of  sal- 
vation, when  he  had  only  heard  three  sermons ;  whereas  he,  who  had 
long  waited,  was  still  without  comfort.    Public  thanks  were  given  for 
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thiB  new  birth ;  and  Pawson  went  home  from  the  meeting  to  give  vent 
to  his  own  grief.  As  he  could  not  do  this  in  his  chamber  without  dis- 
turbing the  family,  he  retired  into  the  barn,  where  he  might  perform 
freely,  and  there  began  to  pray,  and  weep,  and  roar  aloud,  for  his  dis- 
tress was  greater  than  he  could  well  bear.  Presently  he  found  that  his 
brother  was  in  another  part  of  the  bam,  in  as  much  distress  as  himself. 
Their  cries  brought  in  the  father  and  mother,  the  elder  sister  and  her 
husband,  and  all  being  m  the  same  condition,  they  all  lamented  together. 
**  I  suppose,"  said  Pawson,  "  if  some  of  the  good  Christians  of  the  age 
had  seen  or  heard  us,  they  would  have  concluded  we  were  all  quite 
beside  ourselves."  However,  "  though  the  children  were  brought  to  the 
birth,  there  was  not  strength  to  bring  forth."  One  Saturday  evening, 
when  "  there  was  a  mighty  shaking  among  the  dry  bones  "  at  the  meet- 
ing, his  father  received  the  assurance,  and  the  preacher  gave  thanks  on 
his  account ;  but  Pawson  was  so  far  from  being  able  to  rejoice  with  him, 
t'  at,  he  says,  "  his  soul  sank  as  into  the  belly  of  hell.'*  On  the  day 
following  the  preacher  met  the  Society,  "  in  order  to  wrestle  with  God 
in  behalf  of  those  who  were  in  distress."  Pawson  went  full  of  sorrow, 
**  panting  after  the  Lord  as  the  hart  after  the  water-brooks."  When  the 
prayer  for  those  in  distress  was  made,  he  placed  himself  upon  his  knees 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  if  possible,  in  greater  anguish  of  spirit  than 
ever  before.  Presently  a  person,  whom  he  knew,  **  cried  for  mercy,  as  if 
he  would  rend  the  very  heaven.'*  "  Quickly  after,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,"  says  Pawson,  "  all  my  trouble  was  gone,  my  guilt  and  con- 
demnation were  removed,  and  I  was  filled  with  joy  unspeakable.  I  was 
brought  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light ;  out  of  miserable  bondage 
into  glorious  liberty ;  out  of  the  most  bitter  distress  into  unspeakable 
happiness.  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  my  acceptance  with  Ood,  but 
was  fully  assured  that  he  was  reconciled  to  me  through  the  merits  of 
His  Son.  I  was  fully  satisfied  that  I  was  bom  of  God ;  my  justification 
was  so  clear  to  me,  that  I  could  neither  doubt  nor  fear." 

The  lot  of  the  young  man  was  now  cast.  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
desired  to  meet  a  class ;  it  was  a  sore  trial  to  him  ;  but  obedience  was  a 
duty ;  and  he  was  "  obliged  to  take  up  the  cross."  "  From  the  first  or 
second  time  I  met  it,"  he  continues,  '*  I  continually  walked  in  the  light 
of  God's  countenance :  I  served  Him  with  an  undivided  heart.  I  had 
no  distressing  temptations,  but  had  constant  power  over  all  sin,  so  that 
I  lived  as  upon  the  borders  of  heaven,"  Henceforward  his  progress  was 
regular.  From  reading  the  homilies,  and  explaining  them  as  he  went 
on,  he  began  to  expound  the  Bible,  in  his  poor  manner.  The  people 
thrust  him  into  the  pulpit.  First  he  became  a  local  preacher,  then  an 
itinerant,  and,  finally,  a  leading  personage  of  the  Conference,  in  which  ho 
continued  a  steady  and  useful  member  till  his  death. 
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Alexander  Matheb  was  a  man  of  cooler  temperament  and  better 
disciplined  mind  than  most  of  Wesley's  coadjutors.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  baker,  at  Brechin,  in  Scotland ;  his  parents  were  reputable  and  reli- 
gious people ;  they  kept  him  carefully  from  evil  company,  and  brought 
him  up  in  the  fear  of  God ;  but  the  father  was  a  rigid  and  severe  man ; 
and  probably  for  this  reason,  while  he  was  yet  a  mere  boy  (according  to 
his  own  account,  not  thirteen),  he  joined  the  rebels  in  1745.  Having 
escaped  from  Gulloden  and  the  pursuit,  he  found  that  his  father's  doors 
were  closed  against  him  on  his  return.  By  his  mother's  help,  however, 
he  was  secreted  among  their  relations  for  several  months,  till  he  thought 
the  danger  was  over,  and  ventured  a  second  time  to  present  himself  at 
home.  The  father,  more,  perhaps,  ^m  cunning  than  actual  want  of 
feeling,  not  only  again  refused  him  admittance,  but  went  himself  and 
gave  information  against  him  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  the  boy 
would  have  been  sent  to  prison  if  a  gentleman  of  the  town  had  not 
interfered,  and  obtained  leave  for  him  to  lodge  in  his  fi&ther's  house. 
The  next  morning  he  passed  through  the  form  of  an  examination,  and 
was  discharged.  From  this  time  he  worked  at  his  fsither'a  business,  till^ 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  see  the 
world,  and  therefore  travelled  southward.  The  next  year  he  reached 
London,  and  there  engaged  himself  as  a  journeyman  baker.  Because  he 
was,  as  he  says,  a  fjpreigner,  his  faei  master  was  summoned  to  Guild- 
hall, and  compelled  to  dismiss  him.*  lliis  unjust  law  was  not  after- 
wards enforced  against  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  emplo3n[nent.  Before  he  had  been  many  months  in  London, 
a  young  woman,  who  had  been  bred  up  with  him  in  his  other's  house, 
sought  him  out;  they  had  not  met  for  many  years,  and  this  renewal  of 
an  old  intimacy,  in  a  strange  land,  soon  ended  in  marriage. 

Mather  had  made  a  resolution  that  he  would  live  wholly  to  God 
whenever  he  should  marry.  For  a  while  he  was  too  happy  to  remember 
this  resolution:  he  remembered  it  when  his  wife  was  affiicted  with 
illness ;  it  then  lay  heavy  on  his  mind  that  he  had  not  performed  his 
vow  of  praying  with  her,  and  yet  some  kind  of  false  feeling  prevented 
him  from  opening  his  heart  to  her.  Day  after  day  the  sense  of  this 
secret  sin  increased  upon  him,  till,  after  loss  of  appetite  and  of  sleep, 
and  tears  by  day  and  night,  he  "  broke  through,"  as  he  expresses  it,  and 
began  the  practice  of  praying  with  her,  which  firom  that  time  was  never 
interrupted.  Her  education  had  been  a  religious  one,  like  his,  and  they 
did  not  depart  from  the  way  in  which  they  were  trained  up. 

1  The  London  apprentices  were,  from  reign  artificers,  on  May  1st,  1517,  from 

early  times,  a  formidable  body,  and  not  which  that  daj  was  called  '*  Eyil  May 

a  little  obnoxious  to  the  police.    Accoi^*  Day/'  was  commenced  and  enoonraged 

ingly  they  were  treated  in  a  very  ex-  by  the  London  apprentices,  who  were 

elusive  qrfrit  by  the  populace,  and  even  jealous  of  allowing  their  exclusive  privi- 

by  the   law.    A  fiital  riot  against  fo-  leges  to  be  shared  by  strangers.— [ElD.] 
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Though  Hather  had  no  domestic  obstacles  to  overoome,  and  never 
passed  through  those  struggles  of  mind  which,  in  many  of  his  colleagues, 
bordered  so  closely  upon  madness,  he  was  by  no  means  in  a  sane  state  of 
devotion  at  this  time.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  him  to  pray  by  himself 
every  morning  and  every  afternoon  with  his  wife;  he  sometimes  knelt 
when  he  wss  going  to  bed,  and  continued  in  that  position  till  two 
o'clock,  when  he  was  called  to  his  work.  The  master  whom  he  now 
served  was  an  attendant  at  the  Foundry,  but,  like  all  others  of  the 
same  trade,  he  was  in  the  practice  of  what  was  called  "  baking  of 
pans  "  on  a  Sunday.  Mather  r^arded  this  as  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath ; 
it  troubled  him  so  that  he  could  find  no  peace;  and  his  flesh,  he  says^ 
consumed  away,  till  the  bones  were  ready  to  start  through  his  skin. 
At  length,  unable  to  endure  this  state  of  mind,  he  gave  his  master 
warning.  The  master,  finding  by  what  motives  he  was  influenced,  and 
that  he  had  not  provided  himself  with  another  place,  was  struck  by  his 
conscientious  conduct;  he  went  round  to  all  the  trade  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  proposed  that  they  should  enter  into  an  agreement  not  to 
bake  on  Sundaya  The  majority  agreed.  He  advertised  for  a  meeting 
of  master  bakers  upon  the  subject ;  but  nothing  could  be  concluded. 
After  all  this,  which  Mather  acknowledges  was  more  than  he  could 
reasonably  expect,  he  said  to  him,  ^  I  have  done  all  I  can,  and  now  I 
hope  you  will  be  content."  Mather  sincerely  thanked  him  for  what  he 
had  done,  but  declared  his  intention  of  quitting  him  as  soon  as  his 
master  could  suit  himself  with  another  man.  But  the  master,  it  seems, 
took  advice  at  the  Foundry,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  staid  at 
home,  to  tell  all  his  customers  that  he  conld  bake  no  more  on  the 
Sabbath-day.  From  this  time  both  he  and  his  wife  were  particularly 
kind  to  Mather.  They  introduced  him  to  the  Foundry,  and  he  soon 
became  a  regular  member  of  the  Society. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  strong  impressions  upon  his  mind  that 
he  was  called  to  preach.  After  fasting  and  praying  upon  this  point,  he 
communicated  it  to  his  band,  and  they  set  apart  some  days  for  the  same 
exercises.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  not  likely  to  abate  his  desire ; 
and  the  band  then  advised  him  to  speak  to  Mr.  Wesley.  Wesley  re- 
plied, "  This  is  a  common  temptation  among  young  men.  Several  have 
mentioned  it  to  me ;  but  the  next  thing  I  hear  of  them  is,  that  they  are 
married,  or  upon  the  point  of  it." — **  Sir,"  said  Mather,  "  I  am  married 
abeady."  Wesley  then  bade  him  not  care  for  the  temptation,  but  seek 
God  by  fasting  and  prayer.  He  made  answer  that  he  had  done  this ; 
and  Wesley  recommended  patience  and  perseverance  in  this  course; 
adding,  that  he  doubted  not  but  God  would  soon  make  the  way  plain 
before  him.  Mather  could  not  but  understand  this  as  an  encouragement : 
he  w^as  the  more  encouraged,  when  Wesley  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
him  first  to  be  the  leader  of  a  band,  and  in  a  little  time  of  a  class.    In 
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both  BituatioQS  he  acquitted  himself  to  the  satiflfiB^stioii  of  othera :  his 
confidence  in  himself  was,  of  course,  increased,  and  he  went  once'more  to 
Mr.  Wesley  to  represent  hif  ardent  aspirations.  *'  To  be  a  Methodist 
preacher,**  said  Wesley,  "  is  not  the  way  to  ease,  honour,  pleasure,  or 
profit  It  is  a  life  of  much  labour  and  reproach.  They  often  fkre  hard 
— often  are  in  want.  They  are  liable  to  be  stoned,^  beaten  and  abused 
in  various  manners.  Consider  this  before  you  engage  in  so  uncomfort- 
able a  way  of  life/  The  other  side  of  the  picture  would  have  been 
sufficiently  tempting,  if  Mather  had  been  influenced  by  worldly  con- 
siderations :  the  danger  'was  just  enough  to  stimulate  enthusiasm :  the 
reproach  of  strangers  would  only  heighten  the  estimation  in  which  he 
w*ould  be  held  by  helievers :  no  way  of  life  could  be  more  uncomfortable 
than  his  own ;  and  what  a  preferment  in  the  world  for  a  jotimeyman 
baker !  The  conyersation  ended  by  allowing  him  to  make  a  trial  on 
the  following  morning.  After  a  second  essay,  he  received  infoimation 
nearly  at  ten  at  night,  that  he  was  to  preach  the  next  morning  at  five 
o'clock  at  the  Foundry.  This  was  the  critical  trial.  All  the  time  he 
was  making  his  dough  he  was  engaged  in  meditation  and  prayer  for 
assistance.  The  family  were  all  in  bed,  and  when  he  had  done,  he  con- 
tinued praying  and  reading  the  Bible  to  find  a  text  till  two  o'clock.  It 
was  then  time  to  call  his»fellow-seryant,  and  they  went  to  work  together 
as  usual  till  nearly  four,  preparing  the  bread  for  the  oven.  His  comrade 
then  retired  to  bed,  and  he  to  his  prayersf,  till  a  quarter  before  five, 
when  he  went,  in  fear  and  trembling,  to  the  meeting,  still  unprepared 
even  with  a  text.  He  took  up  the  hymn-book,  and  gave  out  the  hymn, 
in  a  voice  so  faint,  because  of  his  timidity,  that  it  could  not  be  under- 
stood. The  people,  not  hearing  the  verse,  knew  not  what  to  sing :  he 
was  no  singer  himself,  otherwise  he  might  have  recovered  this  mishap 
by  leading  them, — so  they  were  at  a  stand,  and  this  increased  his  agita- 
tion so  much  that  his  joints  shook.  However,  he  recovered  himself, 
and  took  the  text  upon  which  he  opened.  The  matter  after  this  was 
left  to  Mr.  Wesley,  to  employ  him  as  his  business  would  permit,  just 
when  and  where  he  pleased.  When  first  he  began  to  preach,  there  was 
a  considerable  natural  defect  in  his  delivery ;  and  he  spoke  with  such 
extreme  quickness,  that  very  few  could  understand  him :  but  he  entirely 
overcame  this. 

The  account  of  the  exertions  in  which  this  zealous  labourer  was  now 
engaged,  may  best  be  related  in  his  own  words.  He  says,  "  In  a  little 
time  I  was  more  employed  than  my  strength  would  well  allow.    I  had 

^  Mr.  Watson  remarks  ('  Obeervations,'  martyrdom  on  the  part  of  these  exoellent 

p.  193),  that  this  statement  is  a  saffi-  men,  though  suited  to  the  days  of  Queen 

cient  contradiction    to    Mr.   Southey's  Mary,  were  ridiculous  or  disgusting  in 

statement  elsewhere,  that  the  avowal  of  the    time    of   George  If.,  Archbishop 

fears,  or  rather  of  hopes  of  suffering  Potter,  and  Bishop  Gibson, — [En.] 
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no  time  for  preaching  but  what  I  took  from  my  sleep;  so  that  I 
frequently  had  not  eight  hours*  sleep  in  a  week.  This,  with  hard  lahonrt 
constant  abstemiousness,  and  frequent  fastihg,  brought  me  so  low,  that, 
in  a  little  more  than  two  years,  I  was  hardly  able  to  follow  my  business. 
My  master  was  often  afraid  I  should  kill  myself :  and  perhaps  his  fear 
was  not  groundless.  I  have  frequently  put  oif  my  shirts  as  wet  with 
sweat  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in  water.  After  hastening  to  finish  my 
business  abroad,  I  have  come  home  all  in  a  sweat  in  the  evening, 
changed  my  clothes,  and  ran  to  preach  at  one  or  another  chapel ;  then 
walked  or  ran  back,  changed  my  clothes,  and  gone  to  work  at  ten, 
wrought  hard  all  night,  and  preached  at  five  the  next  morning.  I  ran 
back  to  draw  the  bread  at  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  past  six ;  wrought 
hard  in  the  bakehouse  till  eight ;  then  hurried  about  with  bread  till 
the  afternoon,  and  perhaps  at  night  set  off  again.** 

Had  this  mode  of  life  continued  long,  Mather  must  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  zeal.  He  was  probably  saved  by  being  appointed  a 
travelling  preacher ;  yet,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  itinerancy, 
his  course  had  been  nearly  cut  short.  A  mob  attacked  him  at  Boston  ; 
and  when,  with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  he  reached  his  inn,  bruised, 
bleeding,  and  covered  with  blood,  the  rabble  beset  the  house,  and  the 
landlord  attempted  to  turn  him  out,  for  fear  they  should  pull  it  down. 
Mather,  however,  knew  the  laws,  and  was  not  wanting  to  himself. 
^  Sir,**  he  said,  *'I  am  in  your  house ;  but,  while  I  use  it  as  an  inn,  it 
is  mine — turn  me  out  at  your  peril."  And  he  compelled  him  to  apply 
to  a  magistrate  for  protection.  It  was  more  than  twelve  months  before 
he  recovered  from  the  brutal  treatment  which  he  received  on  this 
occasion.  The  mob  at  Wolverhampton  pulled  down  a  preaching-house : 
an  attorney  had  led  them  on,  and  made  the  first  breach  himself.  Mather 
gave  him  his  choice  of  rebuilding  it  at  his  own  expense,  or  being  tried 
for  his  life :  of  course  the  house  was  rebuilt,  and  there  were  no  further 
riots  at  Wolverhampton.  He  was  of  a  hardy  ccmstitution  and  strong 
mind,  cool  and  courageous,  zealous  and  disinterested,  most  tender- 
hearted and  charitable,  but  possessing  withal  a  large  shsxe  of  prudence, 
which  enabled  him  to  conduct  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Connection 
with  great  ability.  The  account  which,  in  his  matured  and  sober  mind, 
he  gives  of  his  experience,  touching  what  Wesley  calls  the  great  salva- 
tion, bears  with  it  fewer  marks  of  enthusiasm,^  and  more  of  meditation, 
than  is  usually  found  in  such  cases.  "  What  I  experienced  in  my  own 
soul,"  he  says,  ''  was  an  instantaneous  deliverance  from  all  those  wrong 
tempers  and  affections  which  I  had  long  and  sensibly  groaned  under : 
an  entire  disengagement  from  every  creature,  with  an  entire  devotedness 
to  God ;  and  from  that  moment  I  found  an  unspeakable  pleasure  in 

^  See  note  above,  on  chap.  ii.  p.  25. 
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doiog  the  will  of  God  in  all  things.  I  bad  also  a  power  to  do  it,  and  - 
the  constant  approbation  both  of  my  own  conscience  and  of  God.  I  had 
simplicity  of  heart,  and  a  single  eye  to  God  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  with  such  a  fervent  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
souls,  as  swallowed  up  every  other  care  and  consideration.  Above  all, 
I  had  uninterrupted  communion  with  God,  whether  sleeping  or  waking.** 
It  is  scarcely  compatible  with  human  weakness  that  a  state  like  this 
should  be  permanent ;  and  Mather,  in  describing  it,  after  an  interval  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  exclaims,  *'  Oh  that  it  were  with  me  as  when 
the  candle  of  the  Lord  thus  shone  upon  my  head  I "  Tet  he  had  not  failed 
in  his  course ;  and,  after  much  reflection,  and  the  surer  aid  of  prayer, 
had  calmly  satisfied  his  clear  judgment,  "that  deliverance  from  dn 
does  not  imply  deliverance  from  human  infirmities,  and  that  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  temptations  of  various  kinds." 

Thomas  Oliyebs  ^  was  bom  at  Tregonan,  a  village  in  Montgomery- 
shire, in  the  year  1725.  Being  left  an  orphan  in  cMldhood,  with  somo 
little  property,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  husband  of  his 
father's  first  cousin — a  remote  relationship,  which  comes  under  the  com* 
prehensive  term  of  a  Welsh  uncle.  Mr.  Tudor,  as  this  person  was  called, 
was  an  eminent  farmer,  and  did  his  duty  by  the  boy ;  not  merely  giving 
him  the  common  school  education,  but  bestowing  more  than  common 
pains  in  imparting  religioua  acquirements.  He  was  taught  to  sing 
psalms,  as  well  as  repeat  his  catechism  and  his  prayers,  and  to  attend 
church  twice  on  the  Sabbath-day.  But  the  parish  happened  to  be  in  a 
state  of  shocking  immorality :  Uiere  was  one  man,  in  particular,  who 
studied  the  art  of  cursing,  and  would  exemplify  the  richness  of  the 

1  "  For  foar  or  five  jeasn,"  says  this  man,  who  was  a  means  of  driving  her 

penon,  "  I  was  greatly  entangled  with  almost  to  an  untimely  end." 

a  fiirmer's  daughter,  whose  sister  was  The  baronet  whom  Olivers  alludes  to 

married  to  Sir  I.  P.,  of  N — wt—n,  in  was  probably  Sir  John  Price,  of  Budi- 

that  country.     What  land.    A  certain  Bridget  Bostock  waa 

•  Stnnge  rererse of  haman  &t« ! '  &>»«"»  th*c„unty  of  Ch«Airj^  in  Us 

*  time,  for  performing  wonderful  cui-es, 

for  one  sister  was  wooed  by  and  mar-  and  he  applied  to  her  to  raise  his  wife 

ried  to   a  baronet,  who  was  eateemed  from  the  dead.    His  letters  upon  this 

one  of  the  finest  men  in  the  country,  extraordinary  subject  may  be  found  in 

When  she  died.  Sir  I.  wax  almost  dis-  the  '  Monthly  Magazine,'  vol.  zzvi.  pp. 

tracted.    Presently,  after  her  funeral,  he  30,  31.      The  person  by   whom  they 

published  an  elegy  on  her  of  a  thousand  were  communicated  to  that  journal  says 

verses  I     For  some  time  he  daily  visited  that  they  exposed  the  writer  to  severe 

her  in  her  vault,  and  at  last  took  her  ridicule,  though,  in  my  good  mind,  they 

up,  and  kept  her  in  his  bed-chamber  for  would  rather  excite  compassion.     Sir 

several  yenrs.  John  fully  believed  that  this  womaa 

**  On  the  other  hand,  her  sister,  who  could  work  miracles ;  and  reasoning  upon 

was  but  little  inferior  in  person,  fell  into  that   belief,  he  applied  to  her  in  full 

the  hands  of  a  most  insignificant  young  fiiith. 
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Welsh  language  by  oomponnding  twenty  or  thirty  words  into  one 
long  and  horrid  blasphemy.  As  this  was  greatly  admired  among  his 
profligate  companions,  Olivers  imitated  it,  and  in  time  rivalled  what 
he  calls  his  infernal  instructor.  The  other  parts  of  his  conduct  were 
in  the  same  spirit ;  and  he  obtained  the  character  of  being  the  worst 
boy  who  had  been  known  in  that  country  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
When  he  was  about  three  or  four  and  twenty  he  left  the  country,  not 
having  half  learned  the  business  to  which  he  had  been  apprenticed. 
The  cause  of  his  departure  was  the  outcry  raised  against  Mm  for  his 
conduct  toward  a  farmer's  daughter :  he  was  the  means,  he  says,  of 
driving  her  almost  to  an  untimely  end  It  was  the  sin  which  lay 
heaviest  on  his  mind,  both  before  and  after  his  conversion,  and  which, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  he  remembered  with  peculiar  shame  and  sorrow. 

He  removed  to  Shrewsbury,  and  there,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  con- 
tinued a  profligate  course  of  life,  till  poverty,  as  well  as  consdenoe, 
stared  him  in  the  face.  He  said  within  himself,  that  he  was  living  a 
most  wretched  life,  and  that  the  end  must  be  damnation,  unless  he  re- 
pented and  forsook  his  sins.  But  how  should  he  acquire  strength  for  this  ? 
For  he  had  always  gone  to  church,  and  he  had  often  prayed  and  resolved 
against  his  evil  practices,  and  yet  his  resolutions  were  weak  as  water. 
So  he  thought  of  "  trying  what  the  sacrament  would  do ;"  and  borrow- 
ing, accordingly,  the  book  called  *A  Week's  Preparation,'  he  went 
regularly  through  it,  and  read  daily  upon  his  knees  the  meditations  and 
prayers  for  the  day.  On  the  Sunday  he  went  to  the  Lord's  Table,  and 
spent  the  following  week  in  going  over  the  second  part  of  the  book,  as 
devoutly  as  he  had  done  the  first  During  this  fortnight  he  "  kept 
tolerably  clear  of  sin ;"  but  when  the  course  of  regimen  was  over,  the 
efiect  ceased  :  he  returned  the  book  with  many  thanks,  and  fell  again 
into  his  vicious  courses.  Ere  long  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever ; 
and  when  his  hfe  was  despaired  of,  was  restored,  as  he  believed,  by  the 
skill  of  a  journeyman  apothecary,  who,  being  a  Methodist,  attended  him 
for  charity.  His  recovery  brought  with  it  a  keen  but  transitory  repent- 
ance. This  was  at  Wrexham.  Here  he  and  one  of  his  companions 
committed  an  act  of  arch-villainy,  and  decamped  in  consequence; 
Olivers  leaving  several  debts  behind  him,  and  the  other  nmning  away 
from  his  apprenticeship.  They  travelled  as  far  as  Bristol ;  and  there 
Olivers,  learning  that  Mr.  Whitefield  was  to  preach,  resolved  to  go  and 
hear  what  he  had  to  say ;  because  he  had  often  heard  of  Whitefield, 
and  had  sung  songs  about  hinu  He  went,  and  was  too  late.  Deter- 
mined to  be  soon  enough  on  the  following  evening,  he  went  three  hours 
before  the  time.  When  the  sermon  began,  he  did  littie  but  look  about 
him ;  but  seeing  tears  trickle  down  the  cheeks  of  some  who  stood  near, 
he  became  more  attentive.  The  text  was,  "  Is  not  this  a  brand  jplucked 
out  of  the  fire  f* 
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*'  When  the  sennon  began^**  says  this  fiery-minded  Welshman,  '*  I 
was  certainly  a  dreadful  enemy  to  Grod,  and  to  all  that  is  good :  and  one 
of  the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  young  men  living."  Before  it  was 
ended  he  became  a  new  creature ;  a  clear  view  of  redemption  was  set 
before  him,  and  his  own  conscience  gave  him  clear  conviction  of  its 
necessity.  The  heart,  he  says,  was  broken ;  nor  could  he  express  the 
strong  desires  which  he  felt  for  righteousness.  They  led  him  to  effectual 
resolutions :  he  broke  off  oU  his  evil  practices,  forsook  all  his  wicked 
companions,  and  gave  himself  up  with  all  his  heart  to  GK)d.  He  was 
DOW  almost  incessantly  in  tears :  he  was  constant  in  attending  worship, 
wherever  it  was  going  on ;  and  describes  his  feelings  during  a  Te  JD^um 
at  the  cathedral,  as  if  he  had  done  with  earth,  and  was  praising  God 
before  His  throne.  He  bought  the  *■  Week's  i^paration,'  and  read  it 
upon  his  knees  day  and  night ;  and  so  constant  was  he  in  prayer,  and 
in  this  position,  that  his  knees  became  stiff,  and  he  was  actually,  for  a 
time,  lame  in  consequence.  "  So  earnest  was  I,"  he  says,  **  that  I  used, 
by  the  hour  together,  to  wrestle  with  all  the  might  of  my  body  and  soul, 
till  I  abnost  expected  to  die  on  the  spot.  What  with  bitter  cries  (un- 
heard by  any  but  God  and  myself),  together  with  torrents  of  tears, 
which  were  almost  continually  trickling  down  my  cheeks,  my  throat 
was  often  dried  up,  as  David  says,  and  my  eyes  literally  failed,  while  I 
waited  for  Otod  1"  He  used  to  follow  Whitefield  in  the  streets,  with 
such  veneration,  that  he  could  *'  scarce  refrain  from  kissing  the  very  prints 
of  his  feet." 

Here  he  would  fain  have  become  a  member  of  the  Society ;  but  when, 
with  much  timidity,  he  made  his  wishes  known  to  one  of  Mr.  White- 
field's  ministers,  the  preacher,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  thought 
proper  to  discourage  him.  After  a  few  months,  Olivers  removed  to 
Bradford,  and  there,  for  a  long  time,  attended  the  preaching  of  the 
Methodists ;  and  when  the  public  service  was  over,  and  he,  with  the 
uninitiated,  was  shut  out,  he  would  go  into  the  field  at  the  back  of  the 
preaching-house,  and  listen  while  they  were  singing,  and  weep  bitterly 
at  the  thought  that,  while  God's  people  were  thus  praising  His  name,  he, 
a  poor  wretched  fugitive,  was  not  permitted  to  be  among  them.  And, 
though  he  compared  himself  to  one  of  the  foolish  virgins,  when  they 
came  out  he  would  walk  behind  them  for  the  sake  of  catching  a  word 
of  their  religious  conversation.  This  conduct,  and  his  regular  attend- 
ance, at  last  attracted  notice :  he  was  asked  if  it  was  his  wish  to  join 
the  Society,  and  receive  a  note  of  admission  from  the  preacher.  His 
rebuff  at  Bristol  had  discouraged  him  from  applying  for  what  might  so 
easily  have  been  obtained ;  and  the  longing  for  the  admission  had  pro- 
duced a  state  of  mind  little  different  from  insanity.  Betuming  home, 
now  that  he  possessed  it,  and  exhilarated,  or  even  intoxicated  with  joy, 
he  says  that  as  he  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
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town,  a  ray  of  light,  resembling  the  shining  of  a  star,  descended  tbrongh 
a  small  opening  in  the  heaven,  and  instantaneously  shone  upon  him. 
In  that  instant  his  burden  fell  off,  and  he  was  so  elevated,  that  he  felt 
as  if  he  could  literally  fly  away  to  heaven.  A  shooting  star  might 
easily  produce  this  effect  upon  a  man  so  agitated :  for  trifles,  light  as 
air,  will  act  as  strongly  upon  enthusiasm  as  upon  jealousy ;  and  never 
was  any  man  in  a  state  of  higher  enthusiasm  than  Olivers  at  this  time. 
He  says,  that  in  every  thought,  intention,  or  desire,  his  constant  inquiry 
was,  whether  it  was  to  the  glory  of  God ;  and  that,  if  he  could  not 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  dared  not  indulge  it :  that  he  received  his 
daily  food  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did  the  sacrament :  that  he 
used  mental  prayer  daily  and  hourly  ;  and  for  a  while  his  rule  was  in 
this  manner,  to  employ  five  minutes  out  of  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
"  Upon  the  whole,"  he  pursues,  **  I  truly  lived  by  faith.  I  saw  God  in 
everything :  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  all  therein,  showed  me  some- 
thing of  him ;  yea,  even  from  a  drop  of  water,  a  blade  of  grass,  or  a 
grain  of  sand,  I  often  received  instruction." 

He  soon  became  desirous  of  "  telling  the  world  what  God  bad  done 
for  him ;"  and  having  communicated  this  desire  to  his  band-fellows, 
they  kept  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  on  the  occasion,  and  then  advised  him 
to  make  a  trial.  Many  approved  of  his  gifts :  others  were  of  opinion 
that  he  ought  to  be  more  established,  and  was  too  earnest  to  hold  it 
long.  When  he  began  to  preach,  his  custom  was,  to  get  all  his  worldly 
business  done,  clean  himself,  and  put  out  his  Sunday's  apparel  on 
Saturday  night,  which  sometimes  was  not  accomplished  before  midnight : 
afterwards  he  sat  up  reading,  praying,  and  examining  himself  till  one 
or  two  in  the  morning :  he  rose  at  four,  or  never  later  than  five,  and 
went  two  miles  into  the  country,  through  all  weather,  to  meet  a  few 
poor  people,  from  six  till  seven.  By  eight  he  returned  to  Bradford,  to 
hear  the  preaching ;  then  went  seven  miles  on  foot  to  preach  at  one ; 
three  or  four  farther  to  hold  forth  at  five ;  and,  after  all,  had  some  five 
or  six  more  to  walk  on  his  return.  And  as  the  preaching  was  more  ex- 
hausting than  the  exercise,  he  was  often  so  wearied  that  he  could 
scarcely  get  over  a  stile,  or  go  up  into  his  chamber  when  he  got  home. 

When  he  had  been  a  local  preacher  about  twelve  months,  the  small- 
pox broke  out  at  Bradford,  and  spread  like  a  pestilence :  scarce  a  single 
person  escaped ;  and  six  or  seven  died  daily.  Olivers  was  seized  with 
it  the  first  week  in  October :  heating  things  were  given  him  by  an 
ignorant  old  woman ;  and  when  some  charitable  person  sent  an  expe- 
rienced physician  to  visit  him,  the  physician  declared  that,  in  the  oourse 
of  fifty  years'  practice,  he  had  never  seen  so  severe  a  case.  He  was 
blind  for  five  weeks.  The  room  in  which  he  lay  was  so  offensive  that 
those  who  went  out  of  it  infected  the  streets  as  they  past.  He  was  not 
able  to  rise  that  his  bed  might  be  made  till  New-year's  day ;  yet, 
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during  the  wbole  time,  he  never  uttered  a  groan  or  a  single  complaint : 
"  ihuB  evincing,"  as  he  says,  *'  that  no  suffering  is  too  great  for  the 
grace  of  Qod  to  enable  us  to  hear  with  resignation  and  quietness.* 

This  long  illness  increased  the  number  of  his  debts,  which  were 
numerous  enough  hefore  his  oonyersion.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had 
gained  sufficient  strength  for  the  journey,  he  set  off  for  Montgomery- 
shire, to  receiye  his  little  property,  which  had  hitherto  remained  in 
Mr.  Tudor's  hands.  The  thorough  change  which  had  been  effected  in 
so  notorious  a  reprobate,  astonished  all  who  knew  him :  when  they  saw 
him  riding  Ceut  and  near,  in  search  of  all  persons  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted, and  £uthfiilly  making  payment  of  what  the  creditors  never 
expected  to  recover,  they  could  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  reforma- 
tion, and  they  ascribed  it  to  the  grace  of  Qod.  Tudor  explained  the 
matter  in  a  way  more  satisfactory  to  himself,  because  he  could  compre- 
hend it  better :  he  said  to  Olivers,  **  Thou  hast  been  so  wicked  that 
thou  hast  seen  the  devil"  Having  paid  his  debts  in  his  own  country, 
he  returned  by  way  of  Bristol  to  Bradford,  discharged  in  like  manner 
his  aecounts  in  both  these  places,  and  being  now  clear  of  the  world,  and 
thereby  delivered  from  a  burden  which  had  cost  him,  as  he  says,  many 
prayers  and  tears,  he  set  up  business  with  the  small  remains  of  his 
money,  and  with  a  little  credit ;  but,  before  he  was  half  settled,  Wesley 
exhorted  him  to  fne  himself  from  all  such  engagements,  and  make  the 
work  of  the  Gospel  his  sole  pursuit.  The  advice  of  the  master  was  a  law 
to  the  obedient  disciple.  Olivers  disposed  of  his  effects,  wound  up  his 
affairs,  and  prepared  to  itinerate  in  the  West  of  England.  '*  But  I  was 
not  able,"  he  says, ''  to  buy  another  horse ;  and  therefore,  with  my  boots 
on  my  legs,  my  greatcoat  on  my  back,  and  my  saddle-bags,  with  my 
books  and  linen,  across  my  shoulder,  I  set  out  in  October  1753." 

Wesley,  when  he  was  not  the  dupe  of  his  own  imagination,  could 
read  the  characters  of  men  with  a  discriminating  eye.  He  was  not  de- 
ceived in  Olivers:  the  daring  disposition,  the  fiery  temper,  and  the 
stubbornness  of  this  Welshman,  were  now  subdued  and  disciplined  into 
&n  intrepidity,  an  ardour  and  a  perseverance,  which  were  the  best 
requisites  for  his  vocation.  It  was  not  long  before  one  of  his  congrega- 
tion at  Tiverton  presented  him  with  the  price  of  a  horse,  as  well  suited 
to  him  as  Bucephalus  to  Alexander ;  for  he  was  as  toug^  and  as  inde- 
fatigable as  his  master.  Indeed  the  beast,  as  if  from  sympathy,  made 
the  first  advances,  by  coming  up  to  him  in  a  field  where  he  was  walking 
with  the  owner,  and  laying  his  nose  upon  his  shoulder.  Pleased  with 
this  familiarity,  Olivers  stroked  the  colt,  which  was  then  about  two 
years  and  a  half  old ;  and  finding  that  the  farmer  would  sell  him  for 
five  pounds,  struck  the  bargain.  **  1  have  kept  him,"  ho  says  in  his 
memoirs,  *'  to  this  day,  which  is  about  twenty-five  years,  and  on  him 
I   have  travelled  comfortably  not  less   than  a  hundred   thousand 
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miles.*  On  one  occasion  lx>th  he  and  bis  hone  were  exposed  to  a  seirice 
of  some  danger  at  Great  Yannouth.  The  mob  of  that  town  had  sworn 
that  if  any  Methodist  came  there,  he  shonld  never  return  alive.  Olivers, 
however,  being  then  stationed  at  Norwich,  was  resolved  to  try  the 
experiment,  and  accordingly  set  ont  with  a  compatnon,  who  was  in  no 
encouraging  state  of  mind,  bnt  every  now  and  then  exclaimed  upon  the 
road,  **  I  shall  be  murdered,  and  go  to  hell  this  day ;  for  I  know  not  the 
Lord."  With  this  unhappy  volunteer  for  martyrdom,  Olivers  entered 
Yarmouth ;  and  having  first  attended  service  in  the  church,  went  into 
the  market-place  and  gave  out  a  hymn.  The  people  collected,  and 
listened  with  tolerable  quietness  while  he  sm^  and  prayed ;  but»  as  soon 
as  he  had  taken  his  text,  they  began  so  rude  a  comment  upon  the 
sermon,  that  one  of  his  friends  prudently  pulled  him  down  from  his 
perilous  stand,  and  retreated  with  him  into  a  house  in  one  of  those 
remarkable  streets  which  are  peculiar  to  Yarmouth,  and  are  called 
'Rows,'  and  which  are  so  narrow,  that  two  long-armed  persons  may 
almost  t^ke  hands  across  from  tiie  windows.  Though  Olivers  had 
rashly  thrust  himself  into  this  adventure,  he  was  prudent  enough  now 
to  withdraw  from  it,  and  accordingly  he  sent  for  his  hone.  The  mob 
recognized  the  animal,  followed  him,  and  filled  the  row.  To  wait  till 
they  dispeised  might  have  been  inconvenient ;  and  perhaps  they  might 
have  attacked  the  house ;  so  he  came  forth,  mounted  resolutely,  and 
making  use  of  his  faithfal  roadster  as  a  charger  on  this  emergence,  forced 
the  rabble  before  him  through  the  row;  but  the  women,  on  either  side, 
stood  in  the  doorways,  some  with  bowls  of  water,  othera  widi  botli 
hands  full  of  dirt,  to  salute  him  as  he  passed.  Having  rode  the  gauntlet 
here,  and  got  into  the  open  street,  a  tremendous  battery  of  stones,  sticks, 
apples,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  other  such  varieties  of  ammunition,  was 
opened  upon  him  and  his  poor  comrade :  the  latter  dapped  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  galloped  out  of  town :  Olivers  proceeded  more  calmly,  and 
watohing  the  sticks  and  stones  which  came  near,  so  as  to  ward  them  off 
and  evade  the  blow,  preserved,  as  he  says,  a  regular  retreat 

Olivers  was  more  likely  led  into  this  danger  by  a  point  of  honour 
than  by  any  natural  rashness ;  for,  that  he  had  acquired  a  oonsideTable 
share  of  sound  worldly  prudence,  appears  from  the  curious  account 
which  he  has  given  of  his  deliberation  concerning  marriage.  Setting 
out,  he  says,  with  a  conviction  that  in  this  important  concern  "  young 
people  did  not  consult  reason  and  the  will  of  Qod  so  much  as  their  own 
foolish  inclinations,"  he  inquired  of  himself^  in  the  first  plaoe,  whether 
he  was  called  to  marry  at  that  time  ;  and  having  settled  that  question  in 
the  affirmative,  the  next  inquiry  was,  what  sort  of  a  person  ought  he  to 
many  ?  The  remainder  is  too  extraordinary  and  too  chainacteristic  to  be 
given  in  any  words  but  his  own : — **^  To  this  I  answered  in  general,  such 
a  one  as  Christ  would  choose  for  me,  suppose  he  was  on  earth,  and  was 
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to  undertake  that  busmess.  I  then  asked,  bnt  what  sort  of  a  person 
have  I  reason  to  believe  he  would  choose  for  me  ?  Here  I  fixed  on  the 
following  properties,  and  ranged  them  in  the  following  order :  The  first 
was  graoe  :  I  was  quite  certain  that  no  preacher  of  God's  Word  ought, 
on  any  consideration,  to  marry  one  who  is  not  eminently  gracious. 
Secondly,  she  ought  to  have  tolerable  gpod  oonunon  sense :  a  Methodist 
preacher,  in  particular,  who  travels  into  all  parts,  and  sees  such  a  variety 
of  company,  ought  not  to  take  a  fool  with  him.  Thirdly,  as  I  knew  the 
natural  warmth  of  my  own  temper,  I  concluded  that  a  wise  and  gracious 
God  would  not  choose  a  companion  for  me  who  would  throw  oil,  but 
rather  water  upon  the  fire.  Fourthly,  I  judged  tiiat,  as  I  was  connected 
with  a  poor  people,  the  will  of  God  was,  that  whoever  I  married  should 
have  a  small  competency,  to  prevent  her  being  chargeable  to  any.**  He 
then  proceeds  to  say,  that,  upon  the  next  stop  in  the  inquiry,  who  is 
the  person  in  whom  these  properties  are  found  ?  he  inmiediately  turned 
his  eyes  on  Miss  Green,  ^*a  person  of  a  good  family,  and  noted  for 
her  extraordinary  piety."  He  opened  his  mind  to  her,  consulted 
Mr.  Wesley,  and  married  her ;  and  having,  **  in  this  affidr,  consulted 
reason  and  the  will  of  God  so  impartially,  had  abundant  reason  to  be 
thankful  ever  afterwards." 

The  small-pox  had  shaken  his  constitution :  for  eight  years  after  that 
dreadful  illness  his  health  continually  declined ;  and  he  was  thought  to 
be  £ur  advanced  in  consumptiou  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  York 
dicait,  where  he  had  to  take  care  of  sixty  sodetiefl^  and  ride  about  three 
hundred  miles  every  six  weeks.  Few  persons  thought  it  possible  that 
he  could  perform  the  journey  once ;  but,  he  said,  I  am  determined  to  go 
as  far  as  I  can,  and  when  I  can  go  no  farther,  I  will  turn  back.  By  the 
time  he  had  got  half  round,  the  exercise,  and  perhaps  the  frequent 
change  of  air,  restored,  in  some  d^ree,  his  appetite  and  improved  his 
sleep ;  and  before  he  reached  the  end,  he  had  begun  to  recover  fiesh  : 
but  it  was  twelve  years  before  he  felt  himself  a  hale  man.  The  few  fits 
of  dejection  with  which  he  was  troubled  seem  to  have  originated  more 
in  bodily  weakness  than  in  the  temper  of  his  mind.  One  instance  is 
curious,  for  the  way  in  which  it  affected  others.  While  he  was  dining 
one  day  about  noon,  a  thought  came  over  him,  that  he  was  not  called  to 
preach ;  the  food,  therefore,  with  which  he  was  then  served  did  not 
belong  to  him,  and  he  was  a  thief  and  a  robber  in  eating  it.  He  burst 
into  tears,  and  could  eat  no  more ;  and  having  to  officiate  at  one  o'clock, 
went  to  the  preaching-house,  weeping  all  the  way.  He  went  weeping 
into  the  pulpit,  and  wept  sorely  while  he  gave  out  the  hymn,  and  while 
he  prayed,  and  while  he  preached.  A  sympathetic  emotion  spread 
through  the  congregation,  which  made  them  receive  the  impression  like 
melted  wax  :  many  of  them  **  cried  aloud  for  the  disquietness  of  their 
hearts  ;"  and  Olivers^  who,  looking  as  usual  for  supernatural  agency  in 

y2 
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everything,  had  supposed  the  doubt  of  his  own  qualiGcfttions  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  tempter,  believed  now  that  the  Lord  had  brought  much 
good  out  of  that  temptation. 

After  serving  many  years  as  a  travelling  preacher,  he  was  fixed  in 
London  as  the  manager  of  Mr.  Wesley's  printing  ;  an  occupation  which 
did  not  interfere  with  his  preaching,  but  made  him  stationary.  He 
never  laboured  harder  in  his  life,  he  says ;  and  finding  it  good  l»th  for 
body  and  soul,  he  hoped  to  be  fully  employed  as  long  as  he  lived.  Well 
might  this  man,  upon  reviewing  his  own  eventful  history,  bless  God  for 
the  manifold  mercies  which  be  had  experienced,  and  look  upon  the 
Methodists  as  the  instruments  of  his  deliverance  from  sin  and  death. 


CHAPTER  XYHI. 

JOmr  HAIMB.— SAMPSON  8TANI70BTH. — GEOBGB  8T0BT. 

Amonq  the  memoirs  of  his  more  eminent  preachers,  which  Wesley 
published  in  his  magazine,  as  written  by  themselves  for  general  edifica- 
tion, is  '  A  short  Account  of  God's  Dealings  with  Mr.  John  Haime.* 
Satan  has  so  much  to  do  in  the  narrative,  that  this  is  certainly  a  mis- 
nomer. It  is  accompanied  by  bis  portrait,  taken  when  he  was  seventy 
jears  of  age.  What  organs  a  craniologist  might  have  detected  under  his 
brown  wig  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  Lavater  himself  would  never 
have  discovered  in  those  mean  and  common  features  the  turbulent 
mind  and  passionate  fiincy  which  belonged  to  them.  Small,  inexpres- 
sive eyes,  scanty  eyebrows,  and  a  short,  broad,  vulgar  nose,  in  a  face  of 
ordinary  proportions,  seem  to  mark  out  a  subject  who  would  have  been 
•content  to  travel  a  jog-trot  along  the  high-rcAd  of  mortality,  and  have 
looked  for  no  greater  delight  than  that  of  smoking  and  boozing  in  the 
chimney-comer.  And  yet  John  Haime  passed  his  whole  life  in  a  con- 
tinued spiritual  ague. 

He  was  bom  at  Shaftesbury  in  1710,  and  bred  up  to  his  father*s  em- 
ployment of  gardening.  Not  liking  this,  he  tried  button-making;  but 
no  occupation  pleased  him :  and  indeed  he  appears,  by  his  own  account, 
to  have  been  in  a  state  little  differing  from  insanity :  or  differing  from 
it  in  this  only,  that  he  had  sufficient  command  of  himself  not  to  com- 
municate the  miserable  imaginations  by  which  he  was  tormented.  He 
describes  himself  as  undutiful  to  his  parents,  addicted  to  cursing, 
swearing,  lying,  and  Sabbath-breaking ;  tempted  with  blasphemous 
thoughts,  and  perpetually  in  fear  of  the  devil,  so  that  he  could  find  no 
comfort  in  working,  eating,  drinking,  or  even  in  sleeping."    "  The 
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deyil,"  he  says,  '^  broke  in  upon  me  with  reasonings  oonceming  the 
being  of  a  God,  till  my  senses  were  almost  gone.  He  then  so  stroi^ly 
tempted  me  to  blaspheme,  that  I  oould  not  withstand.  He  then  told 
me,  **  Thou  are  inevitably  damned ;"  and  I  readily  believed  him.  This 
made  me  sink  into  despair,  as  a  stone  into  the  mighty  water.  I  now 
began  to  wander  about  by  the  river-side,  and  through  woods  and  solitary 
places,  many  times  looking  up  to  heaven  with  a  heart  ready  to  break, 
thinking  I  had  no  part  there.  I  thought  every  one  happy  but  myself, 
the  devil  continually  telling  me  there  was  no  mercy  for  me.  I  cried 
for  help,  but  found  no  relief;  so  I  said  there  is  no  hope,  and  gave  the 
reins  to  my  evil  desires,  not  caring  which  end  went  foremost,  but  giving 
up  myself  to  wicked  company  and  all  their  evil  ways.  And  1  was 
hastening  on,  when  the  great  tremendous  (rod  met  me  as  a  lion  in  the 
way,  and  his  Holy  Spirit^  whom  I  had  been  so  long  grieving,  returned 
with  greater  force  than  ever.  I  had  no  rest  day  or  night.  I  was  afraid 
to  go  to  bed,  lest  the  devil  should  fetch  me  away  before  morning.  1 
was  afraid  to  shut  my  eyes,  lest  I  should  awake  in  hell.  I  was  terrified 
when  asleep ;  sometimes  dreaming  that  many  devils  were  in  the  room 
ready  to  take  me  away ;  sometimes  that  the  world  was  at  an  end.  At 
other  (times  I  thought  I  saw  the  world  on  fire,  and  the  wicked  left  to 
bum  therein,  with  myself  amongst  them;  and  when  I  awoke,  my 
senses  were  almost  gone.  I  was  often  on  the  point  of  destroying  myself, 
and  was  stopped,  I  know  not  how.  Then  did  I  weep  bitterly :  I  moaned 
like  a  dove,  I  chattered  like  a  swallow.** 

He  relates  yet  more  violent  paroxysms  than  these ;  hoW|  having  risen 
from  his  knees,  upon  a  sudden  impulse  that  he  woidd  not  pray,  nor  be 
beholden  to  God  for  mercy,  he  passed  the  whole  night  as  if  his  very  body 
had  been  in  a  fire,  and  hell  within  him ;  thoroughly  persuaded  that  the 
devil  was  in  the  room,  and  fully  expecting  every  moment  that  he  would 
be  let  loose  upon  him.  He  says,  that  in  an  excess  of  blasphemous 
frenzy,  having  a  stick  in  his  hand,  he  threw  it  towards  heaven  against 
God  with  the  utmost  enmity ;  and,  he  says,  that  this  act  was  followed 
by  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  supernatural  appearance :  that  imme- 
diately he  saw,  in  the  clear  sky,  a  creature  like  a  swan,  but  much  larger, 
part  black,  part  brown,  which  flew  at  him,  went  just  over  his  head,  and 
lighting  on  the  ground,  at  about  forty  yards'  distance,  stood  staring  upon 
him.  The  reader  must  not  suppose  this  to  be  mere  fiction ;  what  he 
saw  was  certainly  a  bustard,^  wlkose  nest  was  near;  but  Wesley  pub- 

1  *'The  following  very  curious  and  morning,  on  some  day  in  June,  1801, 

anthentie  aooount  of  two  bastards  was  was  coming  from  Tinhead  to  lllshead, 

published  in  the '  Gentleman's  Migaaine  *  when  near  a  place  called  Askines  Pen- 

lor  the  year   1805,    by  Mr.    Tucker,  ning,  one  mile  from  Tilshead,  he  «aw 

schoolmaster    at    Tilshead,    Wilts  :  —  over  his  head  a  large  bird,  which  after- 

*  A    man,   about  four  o'clock    in    the  wards  proved  to  be  a  bastard.    He  had 
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lifihes  the  stoiy  as  Haime  wrote  it,  without  my  qnalifying  word  or 
obBervation,  %xA  doubtless  believed  it  as  it  was  written.  Had  this  poor 
roan  been  a  Romanist,  he  would  have  found  beads  and  holy  water 
effectual  amulets  in  suoh  cases :  anodynes  woakL  have  been  the  best 
palliatives  itt  0Qoh  a  disease ;  and  he  might  have  been  cnied  through  the 
imaginatioB,  when  no  remedy  oould  be  applied  to  the  understandinp^. 

In  this  eztiaordinary  state  of  mind  he  Ibisook  his  wife  and  children, 
and  enlisted  in  the  Qneen's  regiment  of  dragoons.  The  life  which  John 
Bunyan  wrote  of  himself,  under  the  title  of  *  Graea  abounding  to  the 
Chief  of  Sinners,'  now  fell  into  his  hands.  He  read  it  with  the  deepcet 
attenticm,  finding  that  the  case  nearly  resembled  his  own :  he  thought  it 
the  best  book  he  had  ever  seen ;  and  it  gave  him  some  hope  af  mercy. 
'*  In  every  town  whero  we  staid,"  says  he,  *'  I  went  to  diupeh  ;  but  I 
did  not  hear  what  1  wanted :  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world  I  Being  oome  to  Alnwick,  '  Satan  desired  to 
have  me,  that  he  might  sift  me  as  wheat.'  And  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  me  with  such  weight,  as  made  me  roar  for  very  anguish  of 
spirit  Many  times  I  stopped  in  the  street,  afraid  to  go  one  step  farther, 
lest  I  should  step  into  hell.  I  now  read  and  fasted,  and  went  to  church, 
and  prayed  seven  times  a  day.  One  day,  as  I  walked  by  the  Tweed 
side,  I  cried  out  aloud,  being  all  athirst  for  Qod,  Oh  that  thou  wouldst 
hear  my  pnyer,  and  let  my  cry  come  up  before  tbee !  The  Lord  heard  : 
he  sent  a  gracious  answer :  he  lifted  me  up  out  of  the  dungeon ;  he  took 
away  all  my  sorrow  and  fear,  and  filled  my  soul  with  peace  and  joy. 

not  proceeded  ftr,  before  it  lighted  on  considered,  like  that  of  a  turkey,  domestic) 

the    ground,    immediatdj    before    his  attacking  a  man  and  horse,  is  so  venr 

horse,  which  it  indicated  an  indination  singular,  that  it  deserves  recording;  anil 

to  attack,  and,  in  ftMSt,  very  soon  began  paiticularlj  as  it  is  prohaUy  the  last 

the  onset.    The  man  alighted,  and  gettii^  i-eeord  tre  shall  find  oif  the  existence  of 

hold  of  the  bird,  endeavoui^  to  secure  this  bird  upon  our  downs.' " — SirRichaid 

it ;  and  after  straggling  with  it  nearly  Hoare's    '  Ancient    Wiltshii-e,*  p.    94. 

an  hoar  succeeded,  and  brought  it  alive  JVbte. 

tothehouseofMr.Bartlett,atTilshead,  The  birds  certainly  had  th«ir  nest 
where  it  oontiniud  till  the  month  of  near,  and  thoe  is  nothmg  mere  wonder- 
August,  when  it  was  sold  to  Lord  ful  in  the  fact  than  what  every  ^rts- 
Temple  for  the  snm  of  thirty-one  man  has  seen  in  the  partridge,  when  the 
guiness.  mother  attempts  to  draw  him  away 
**  *  About  a  ibrtnight  subsequent  to  from  her  young.  But  it  was  with  the 
the  taking  this  bostwrd,  Mr.  Grant,  a  greatest  pleasure  thai  I  recoUected  this 
farmer  residing  at  Tiisfaead,  returning  anecdote  in  reading  the  '  Lile  of  John 
from  Warminster  market,  was  attacked  Haime,'  not  merely  as  explaining  the 
in  a  similar  manner  near  Tilshead  Lodge  incidents  in  the  text,  but  as  proriug  his 
by  another  bird  of  the  same  species,  yeracity ;  for  undoubtedly,  without  this 
His  horse  being  spirited,  took  fright  and  explanation,  many  readers  would  have 
i-an  off,  which  obliged  Mr.  Grant  to  supposed  the  story  to  be  a  mere  false- 
relinquish  his  design  ef  endeavouring  hood,  whidi  would  have  discredited  the 
to  take  the  bird.  The  circumstance  of  writer's  testimony  in  eveiy  other  part 
two  birds  (whose  nature  has  been  always  of  his  narration. 
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The  stream  glided  sweetly  along,  and  all  nature  seemed  to  rejoice  with 
me."  But  left  as  he  was  wholly  to  his  own  diseased  imagination,  the 
hot  and  cold  fits  succeeded  each  other  with  little  interval  of  rest  Being 
sent  to  London  with  the  camp-equipage,  he  went  to  hear  one  of 
Whitefield's  preachers,  and  ventured,  as  he  was  coming  back  from  the 
meeting,  to  tell  him  the  distress  of  his  souL  The  preacher,  whose 
charity  seems  to  have  been  upon  a  par  with  his  wisdom,  made  answer, 
"  The  work  of  the  devil  is  upon  you,"  and  rode  away.  "  It  was  of  the 
tender  mercies  of  God,"  says  poor  Haime,  *'  that  I  did  not  put  an  end  to 
my  life." 

**  Yet,"  he  says,  "  I  thought  if  I  must  be  damned  myself,  I  will  do 
what  I  can  that  others  may  be  saved ;  so  I  began  to  reprove  open  sin 
wherever  I  saw  or  heard  it,  and  to  warn  the  ungodly  that,  if  they  did 
not  repent,  they  would  surely  perish ;  but  if  I  found  any  that  were 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  I  told  them  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  and  He  would 
i^enew  their  strength;  yet  I  found  no  strength  myself."  He  was, 
however,  lucky  enough  to  hear  Charles  Wesley,  at  Colchester,  and  to 
consult  him  when  the  service  was  over.  Wiser  than  the  Calvinistic 
preacher,  Charles  Wesley  encom^ged  him,  and  bade  him  go  on  without 
fear,  and  not  be  dismayed  at  any  temptation.  These  words  sank  deep, 
and  were  felt  as  a  blessing  to  him  for  many  years.  His  regiment  was 
now  ordered  to  Flanders;  and  writing  from  thence  to  Wesley  for 
comfort  and  counsel,  he  was  exhorted  to  persevere  in  his  calling.  **  It 
is  but  a  little  thing,"  said  Wesley,  **  that  man  should  be  against  you, 
while  you  know  God  is  on  your  side.  If  he  give  you  any  companion  in 
the  narrow  way,  it  is  well ;  and  it  is  well  if  he  does  not :  but  by  all 
means  miss  no  opportunity — speak  and  spare  not :  declare  what  God 
has  done  for  your  soul :  regard  not  worldly  prudence.  Be  not  ashamed 
of  Christ,  or  of  his  word,  or  of  his  work,  or  of  his  servants.  Speak  the 
truth  in  love,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  generation." — **  Idid  speak," 
he  says,  '*  and  not  spare."  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Bettingen,  and 
being  then  in  a  state  of  hope,  he  describes  himself  as  in  the  most  exalted 
and  enviable  state  of  mind,  while,  during  seven  hours,  he  stood  the  firo 
of  the  enemy.  He  was  in  a  new  world,  and  his  heart  was  filled  with 
love,  peace,  and  joy  more  than  tongue  could  express.  His  faith,  as  well 
as  his  courage,  was  put  to  the  trial,  and  both  were  found  proof. 

Betuming  into  Flanders  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters,  as  they 
marched  beside  the  Maine,  they  **  saw  the  dead  men  lie  in  the  river, 
and  on  the  banks,  as  dung  ibr  the  earth :  for  many  of  the  French, 
attempting  to  pass  the  river  after  the  bridge  had  been  broken,  had  been 
drowned,  and  cast  ashore  where  there  was  none  to  bury  them."  During 
the  winter,  he  found  two  soldiers  who  agreed  to  take  a  room  with  him, 
and  meet  every  night  to  pray  and  read  the  Scriptures ;  others  soon 
joined  them ;  a  society  was  formed ;  and  Methodism  was  organized  in 
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the  army  with  great  suooess.  There  were  three  hundred  in  the  society, 
and  six  preachers  beside  Haime.  As  soon  as  they  were  settled  in  a 
camp,  they  built  a  tabernacle.  He  had  generally  a  thousand  hearers, 
officers  as  well  as  common  soldiers;  and  he  found  means  of  hiring 
others  to  do  his  duty,  that  he  might  have  more  leisure  for  carrying  on 
the  spiritual  war.  He  frequently  walked  between  twenty  and  thirty 
miles  a  day,  and  preached  five  times  a  day  for  a  week  together.  *'  I  had 
three  armies  against  me,"  he  says :  ^  the  French  army,  the  wicked  English 
army,  and  an  army  of  devils ;  but  I  feared  them  not"  It  was  not, 
indeed,  likely  that  he  should  go  on  without  some  difficulties,  his  notions 
of  duty  not  being  always  i>erfectly  in  accordance  with  the  established 
rules  of  military  discipline.  An  officer  one  day  asked  him  what  he 
preached ;  and  as  Haime  mentioned  certain  sins  which  he  more  particu- 
larly denounced,  and  which  perhaps  touched  the  inquirer  a  little  too 
closely,  the  officer  swore  at  him,  and  said,  that,  if  it  were  in  his  power, 
he  would  have  him  flogged  to  death.  "  Sir,"  replied  Haime,  **  you  have  a 
commission  over  men ;  but  I  have  a  commission  from  God  to  tell  you, 
you  must  either  repeut  of  your  sins,  or  perish  everlastingly.*'  His 
commanding  officer  asked  him  how  he  came  to  preach;  and,  being 
answered  that  the  Spirit  of  God  .constrained  him  to  call  his  fellow- 
sinners  to  repentance,  told  him  that  then  he  must  restrain  that  Spirit. 
Haime  replied,  he  would  die  first.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  his  officers  that 
they  manifested  no  serious  displeasure  at  language  like  this.  His 
conduct  towards  one  of  his  comrades  might  have  drawn  upon  him  much 
more  impleasant  consequences.  This  was  a  reprobate  fellow,  who  find- 
ing a  piece  of  money,  after  some  search,  which  he  thought  he  had  lost, 
threw  it  on  the  table,  and  exclaimed,  "  There  is  my  ducat ;  but  no 
thanks  to  God,  any  more  than  to  the  devil  I "  Haime  wrote  down  the 
words,  and  brought  him  to  a  court-martial.  Being  then  asked  what  he 
had  to  say  against  him,  he  produced  the  speech  in  vmting ;  and  the 
officer  having  read  it,  demanded  if  he  was  not  ashamed  to  take  account 
of  such  matters.  "  No,  sir,"  replied  the  enthusiast ;  "  if  I  had  heard 
such  words  spoken  against  His  Majesty  King  George,  would  not  you 
have  counted  me  a  villain  if  I  had  concealed  them?"  The  only 
corporal  pain  to  which  officers  were  subjected  by  our  martial  law  was 
for  this  ofTence.  Till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  they  were  liable  to 
have  their  tongues  bored  with  a  hot  iron ;  and,  mitigated  as  the  law 
now  was,  it  might  still  have  exposed  the  culprit  to  serious  punishment, 
if  the  officer  had  not  sought  to  end  the  matter  as  easily  as  he  could ; 
and  therefore,  after  telling  the  soldier  that  he  was  worthy  of  death,  by 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  asked  the  prosecutor  what  he  wished  to  have 
done,  giving  him  thus  an  opportunity  of  atoning  by  a  little  discretion 
for  the  excess  of  his  zeal.  Haime  answered,  that  he  only  desired  to  be 
parted  from  him ;  and  thus  it  terminated.    It  was  well  for  him  that 
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this  man  was  not  of  a  malicious  temper,  or  he  might  easily  have  made 
the  zeabt  be  regarded  by  all  his  fellows  in  the  odious  light  of  a  [lerse- 
cator  and  an  mformer. 

While  he  was  quartered  at  Bruges,  General  Ponsonhy  granted  him 
the  use  of  the  English  Church,  and  by  help  of  some  good  singing,  they 
brought  together  a  large  congregation*  In  the  ensuing  spring  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy  was  fought  The  Methodist  soldiers  were  at  this  time 
wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  fanaticism.  One  of  them  being  fully 
prepossessed  with  a  belief  that  he  should  fall  in  the  action,  danced  for 
joy  before  he  went  into  it,  exclaiming  that  he  was  going  to  rest  in  the 
bosom  of  Jesus.  Others,  when  mortally  wounded,  broke  out  into 
rapturous  expressions  of  hope  and  assured  triumph  at  the  near  prospect 
of  dissolution.  Haime  himself  was  under  the  not  less  comfortable 
persuasion  that  the  French  had  no  ball  made  which  would  kill  him  that 
day.  His  horse  was  killed  under  him.  "Where  is  your  God  now, 
Haime  ?  "  said  an  officer,  seeing  him  fall.  "  Sir,  He  is  here  with  me,'^ 
replied  the  soldier,  ''and  He  will  bring  me  out  of  the  battle."  Before 
Haime  could  extricate  himself  from  the  horse,  which  was  lying  upon 
him,  a  cannon  ball  took  off  the  officer's  head.  Three  of  his  fellow- 
preachers  were  killed  in  this  battle,  a  fourth  went  to  the  hospital, 
haying  both  arms  broken ;  the  other  two  began  to  preach  the  pleasant 
doctrine  of  Antinomianism,  and  professed  that  they  were  always  happy, 
in  which  one  of  them,  at  least,  was  sincere,  being  frequently  dnmk 
twice  a  day.  Many  months  had  not  passed  before  Haime  himself 
relapsed  into  his  old  miserable  state.  ''I  was  off  my  watch,"  he  says, 
**  and  fell  by  a  grievous  temptation.  It  came  as  quick  as  lightning.  I 
knew  not  if  I  was  in  my  senses ;  but  I  fell,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
departed  from  me.  Satan  was  let  loose,  and  foUowed  me  by  day  and  by 
night.  The  agony  of  my  mind  weighed  down  my  body,  and  tiirew  me 
into  a  bloody  flux.  I  was  carried  to  an  hospital,  just  dropping  into 
hell ;  but  the  Lord  upheld  me  with  an  unseen  hand,  quivering  over  the 
great  gulf.  Before  my  fall,  my  sight  was  so  strong  that  I  could  look 
steadfastly  on  the  sun  at  noonday ;  but,  after  it,  I  could  not  look  a  man 
in  the  face,  nor  bear  to  be  in  any  company.  The  roads,  the  hedges,  the 
trees,  everything  seemed  cursed  of  God.  Kature  appeared  void  of  God, 
and  in  the  possession  of  the  deviL  The  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts 
of  tiiie  field  all  appeared  in  a  league  against  me.  I  was  one  day  drawn 
out  into  the  woods,  lamenting  my  forlorn  state,  and  on  a  sudden  I  began 
to  weep  bitterly :  from  weeping  I  fell  to  howling,  like  a  wild  beast,  so 
that  the  woods  resounded ;  yet  could  I  say,  notwithstanding  my  bitter 
cry,  my  stroke  is  heavier  than  my  groaning ;  nevertheless,  I  could  not 
say,  '  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  T  if  I  might  have  purchased  heaven 
thereby.  Very  frequently  Judas  was  represented  to  me  as  hanging  just 
before  me.    So  great  was  the  displeasure  of  God  against  me,  that  He,  in 
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great  meafiore^  took  awaj  the  siglit  of  my  eyes :  I  could  not  see  the  ami 
for  more  than  eight  months :  even  in  the  clearest  summer  day,  it  always 
appeared  to  me  like  a  mass  of  blood.  At  the  same  time  I  lost  the  iise 
of  my  knees.  I  could  truly  say, '  Thou  hast  sent  fire  into  my  bones.'  I 
was  often  as  hot  as' if  I  was  burning  to  death :  many  times  I  looked  to 
see  if  my  clothes  were  not  on  fire.  I  have  gone  into  a  river  to  cool 
myself;  but  it  was  all  the  same;  for  what  could  quench  the  wrath  of 
His  indignation  that  was  let  locae  upon  me  ?  At  other  times,  in  the 
midst  of  summer,  I  have  been  so  cold,  that  I  knew  not  how  to  bear  it : 
all  the  clothes  I  could  put  on  had  no  effect ;  but  my  flesh  shivered,  and 
my  very  bones  quaked.* 

As  a  mere  physical  case^  this  would  be  very  curious;  but,  as  a 
psychdogical  one,  it  is  of  the  highest  interest.  For  seven  years  he 
continued  in  this  miserable  state,  without  one  comfortable  hope, 
*'  angry  at  Qod,  angry  at  himself  angry  at  the  devil,"  and  faoc}'ing 
himself  possessed  with  more  devils  than  Mary  Magdalene.  Only  while 
he  was  preaching  to  others  (for  he  still  continued  to  preach)  his  distress 
was  a  little  abated.  "  Some  may  inquire,"  says  he,  "  what  could  move 
me  to  preach  while  I  was  in  such  a  forlorn  condition  ?  They  must  ask 
of  God,  for  I  cannot  tell.  After  some  years  I  attempted  again  to  pray. 
With  this  Satan  was  not  well  pleased ;  for  one  day,  as  I  was  walking 
akne  and  fiedntly  crying  for  mercy,  suddenly  such  a  hot  blast  of  brim- 
stone flashed  in  my  fisu»,  as  almost  took  away  my  breath ;  and  presently 
after  an  invisible  power  struck  up  my  beds,  and  threw  me  violently 
upon  my  face.  One  Sunday  I  went  to  church  in  Holland,  when  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  to  be  administered.  I  had  a  great  desire  to  partake 
of  it;  but  the  enemy  came  in  like  a  flood  to  hinder  me,  pouring  in 
temptations  of  every  kind.  I  resisted  him  with  my  might,  till,  through 
the  agony  of  my  mind,  the  blood  gushed  out  at  my  mouth  and  nose. 
However,  I  was  enabled  to  conquer,  and  to  partake  of  the  blessed 
dements.  I  was  much  distressed  with  dreams  and  visions  of  the  night. 
I  dreamt  one  night  that  I  was  in  hell ;  another,  that  I  was  on  Mount 
Etna ;  that^  on  a  sudden,  it  shook  and  trembled  exceedingly ;  and  that, 
at  last,  it  split  asunder  in  several  places,  and  sunk  into  the  burning 
lake,  all  but  that  little  spot  on  which  I  stood.  Oh,  how  tbankful  was 
I  for  my  preservation  I  I  thought  that  I  was  worse  than  Cain.  In 
rough  weather  it  was  often  suggested  to  me, '  This  is  on  yowr  account ! 
See,  the  earth  is  cursed  for  yowr  sake ;  and  it  will  be  no  better  till  you 
are  in  hell  1 '  Often  did  I  wish  that  I  had  never  been  converted — often, 
that  I  had  never  been  bom.  Yet  I  preached  every  day,  and  endea- 
voured to  appear  open  and  free  to  my  brethren.  I  encouraged  them 
that  were  tempted.  I  thundered  out  the  terrors  of  the  law  against  the 
ungodly.  I  was  often  violently  tempted  to  curse  and  swear  before  and 
after,  and  even  while  I  was  preaching.     Sometimes,  when  I  was  in  the 
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'  midst  of  the  oongregation,  I  could  baidly  refrain  from  laughing  aloud ; 
yea,  from  uttering  all  kind  of  ribaldry  and  filthy  conversation.  Fre- 
quently, as  I  was  going  to  preach,  tho  devil  has  set  upon  me  as  a  lion, 
telling  me  he  would  have  me  just  then,  so  that  it  has  thrown  me  into  a 
cold  sweat  In  this  agony  I  have  caught  hold  of  the  Bible,  and  read, 
*  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Ghiist  the 
righteous  1 '  I  have  said  to  the  enemy, '  This  is  the  Word  of  God,  and 
thou  canst  not  deny  it  I '  Thereat  he  would  be  like  a  man  that  shrunk 
back  from  the  thrust  of  a  swonL  But  he  would  be  at  me  again.  I 
again  met  him  in  the  same  way,  till  at  last,  blessed  be  Grod  I  he  fied 
from  me.  And  even  in  the  midst  of  his  sharpest  assaults,  God  gave 
rae  just  strength  enough  to  bear  them.  When  he  has  strongly  sug- 
gested, just  as  I  was  going  to  preach,  *  I  will  have  thee  at  last,'  I  have 
answered  (sometimes  with  too  much  anger),  I  will  have  another  out  of 
thy  hand  first  I '  And  many,  while  I  was  myself  in  the  deep,  were 
truly  convinced  and  converted  to  God." 

Braving  returned  to  England,  and  obtained  his  discharge  from  tho 
army,  he  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Wesley  as  a  travelling  preacher.  This, 
however,  did  not  deliver  him  from  his  miserable  disease  of  mind :  he 
could  neither  be  satisfied  with  preaching  nor  without  it :  wherever  he 
went  he  was  not  able  to  lemain,  but  was  continually  wandering  to  and 
fro,  seeking  rest^  but  finding  none.  **  I  thought,"  he  says,  '*  if  David 
or  Peter  had  been  living,  they  would  have  pitied  me."  Wesley,  after  a 
while,  took  him  as  a  companion  in  one  of  hia  rounds,  knowing  his  state 
of  mind,  and  knowing  how  to  bear  with  it»  and  to  manage  it  *'  It  was 
good  for  him,"  he  said,  **  to  be  in  the  fiery  faznace  :  he  should  be  puri- 
fied therein,  but  not  oonsomed."  Year  after  year  he  continued  in  this 
extraordinary  state,  till,  in  the  year  1766,  he  was  persuaded  by 
Mr.  Wesley  to  go  and  dwtll  with  a  person  at  St.  Ives,  in  Cornwall,  who 
wanted  a  worn-out  preacher  to  live  with  him,  take  care  of  his  family, 
and  pray  with  him  morning  and  evening.  Here  he  was,  if  possible,  ten 
times  worse  than  before;  and  it  seemed  to  him,  tha^  unless  he  got 
some  relief,  he  must  die  in  despair.  ''One  day,"  he  says,  ''I  retired 
into  the  hall,  feU  on  my  face,  and  cried  for  mercy ;  but  got  no  answer. 
I  got  up,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  wringing  my  hands,  and 
crying  like  to  break  my  heart ;  begging  of  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  if 
there  was  any  mercy  for  me,  to  help  me ;  and,  blessed  be  His  name,  all 
on  a  sudden,  I  found  such  a  change  through  my  soul  and  body,  as  is  past 
description.  I  was  afraid  I  should  alarm  the  whole  house  with  the  ex- 
pressions of  my  joy.  I  had  a  full  witness  from  the  Spirit  of  God  that 
I  should  not  find  that  bondage  any  more.  Glory  be  to  God  for  all  His 
mercy."  Twenty  years  the  disease  had  contiuued  upon  him ;  and  it 
now  left  him,  by  his  own  account^  as  instantaneously  as  it  came :  and 
his  account  is  credible ;  for  he  acknowledges  that  he  had  not  tho  same 
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faith  as  in  his  former  state ;  the  age  of  rapture  was  over,  and  the  fieroe- 
ness  of  his  disposition  was  spent,  though  its  restlessness  was  unabated. 
Though  his  chaplainship  with  Mr.  Hoskins  had  everything  which  could 
render  such  a  situation  comfortable,  he  could  not  be  at  ease  till  he  was 
again  in  motion,  and  had  resumed  his  itinerant  labours.  He  lived  till 
the  great  age  of  seventy-eight,  and  died  of  a  fever,  which  was  more 
than  twelve  months  consuming  him,  and  which  wore  him  to  the  bone 
before  he  went  to  rest.  But  though  his  latter  days  were  pain,  they  were 
not  sorrow.  *'He  preached  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  speak,  and  longer 
than  he  could  stand  without  support.*'  Some  of  his  last  words  were, 
**  0  Lord,  in  diee  have  I  trusted,  and  have  not  been  confounded !  **  and 
he  expired  in  full  confidence  that  a  convoy  of  angels  were  ready  to  con- 
duct his  soul  to  the  paradise  of  Grod. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  John  Haime's  qualifications  for  preaching 
the  Gospel,  there  was  one  man  at  least  who  had  reason  to  bless  him  as  his 
greatest  earthly  benefactor :  this  was  Sampson  Staniforth,  who  served 
at  the  same  time  as  a  private  in  the  army.  He  was  the  son  of  a  cutler 
at  Sheffield,  and  grew  up  without  any  moral  or  religious  instruction,  so 
that  he  had  "  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  no  thought  of  his  provi- 
dence, of  his  saving  mercy,  nor  indeed  of  his  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  world."  Why  he  was  bom  into  the  world,  what  was  his 
business  in  it,  or  where  he  was  to  go  when  this  life  was  over,  were  con- 
siderations, he  says,  which  never  entered  into  his  mind  ;  and  he  grew  up 
in  a  course  of  brutal  vices,  being  as  utterly  without  God  in  the  world  as 
the  beasts  that  perish.  He  describes  himself  as  not  only  fierce  and 
passionate,  but  also  sullen  and  malicious,  without  any  feeling  of 
humanity ;  and  disposed,  instead  of  weeping  with  those  who  wept,  to 
rejoice  in  their  sufferings.  This  hopeful  subject  enlisted  as  a  soldier  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  in  spite  of  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  mother ; 
and  after  some  hair-breadth  escapes  from  situations  into  which  he  was 
led  by  his  own  rashness  and  profligacy,  he  joined  the  army  in  Germany 
a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  While  they  were  encamped 
at  Worms,  orders  were  read  at  the  head  of  every  regiment,,  that  no 
soldier  should  go  above  a  mile  from  the  camp  on  pain  of  death,  which 
was  to  be  executed  immediately,  without  the  forms  of  a  court-martial. 
This  did  not  deter  Staniforth  from  straggling ;  and  he  was  drinking  with 
some  of  his  comrades  in  a  small  town  to  the  lefl  of  the  camp,  when  a 
captain,  with  a  guard  of  horse,  came  to  take  them  up,  being  appointed  to 
seize  all  he  could  find  out  of  the  lines,  and  hang  up  the  first  man, 
without  delay.  The  guard  entered  the  town  and  shut  the  gates.  He 
saw  them  in  time,  ran  to  a  wicket  in  the  great  gate,  which  was  only  upon 
the  latch,  and  before  the  gate  itself  could  be  opened  to  let  the  horsemen 
follow  him,  got  into  the  vineyards,  and  there  concealed  himself  by  lying 
down.    He  bad  a  still  narrower  escape  not  long  afterwards : — ^many 
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complaints  had  l)een  made  of  the  marandeTS  in  the  English  anny ;  and 
it  was  proclaimed  that  the  guard  would  be  out  every  night,  to  hang  up 
the  first  offendera  who  were  taken.  This  fellow  listened  to  the  procla- 
mation, and  set  out,  as  soon  as  the  officer  who  read  it  had  turned  away, 
upon  a  plundering  party,  with  two  of  his  companions.  They  stole  four 
bullocks,  and  were  met  by  an  officer  driving  them  to  the  camp.  Stani- 
forth  said  they  had  bought  them,  and  the  excuse  passed.  On  the  next 
day  the  owners  came  to  the  camp  to  make  their  complaint ;  and  three 
of  the  beasts,  which  had  been  sold,  but  not  slaughtered,  were  identified. 
Orders  were,  of  course,  given  to  arrest  the  thieves.  That  very  morning 
Staniforth  had  been  sent  to  some  distance  on  an  out-party,  and  thus 
Providence  again  preserved  him  from  a  shameful  death. 

There  was  in  the  same  company  with  him  a  native  of  Barnard 
Castle,  by  name  Mark  Bond,  a  man  of  a  melancholy  but  religious  dis- 
position, who  had  enlisted  in  the  hope  of  being  killed.  '<  His  ways," 
says  Staniforth,  "  were  not  like  those  of  other  men  :  out  of  his  little 
pay  he  saved  money  to  send  to  his  friends.  We  could  never  get  him  to 
drink  with  us ;  buJb  he  was  always  full  of  sorrow :  he  read  much,  and 
was  much  in  private  prayer."  The  state  of  his  mind  arose  from  having 
uttered  blasphemy  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  the  thought  of  this 
kept  him  in  a  constant  state  of  wretchedness  and  despair.  A  Bomanist 
might  here  observe,  that  a  distressing  case  like  this  could  not  have 
occurred  in  one  of  his  persuasion ;  and  one  who  knows  that  the  practice 
of  confession  ^  brings  with  it  evils  tenfold  greater  than  those  which  it 
palliates,  may  be  allowed  to  regret  that,  in  our  Church,  there  should  be 
so  little  intercourse  between  the  pastor  and  the  people.  This  poor  man 
might  have  continued  his  whole  life  in  misery,  if  John  Haime  had  not 
taken  to  preaching  in  the  army :  he  went  to  hear  him,  and  found  what 
he  wanted ;  his  peace  of  mind  was  restored ;  and  wishing  that  others 
should  partake  in  the  happiness  which  he  experienced,  he  could  think  of 
no  one  who  stood  more  in  need  of  the  same  spiritual  medicine  than  his 
comrade  Staniforth.  He,  as  might  be  expected,  first  wondered  at  his 
conversation,  and  afterwards  mocked  at  it.  Bond,  however,  was  not 
thus  to  be  discouraged :  he  met  him  one  day  when  he  was  in  distress, 
having  neither  food,  money,  nor  credit,  and  asked  him  to  go  and  hear 
the  preaching.  Staniforth  made  answer,  ''You  had  better  give  me 
something  to  eat  and  drink,  for  I  am  both  hungry  and  dry."  Bond  did 
as  he  was  requested,  took  him  to  a  8utler*s,  and  treated  him,  and  per- 
suaded him  afterwards,  reluctant  as  he  was,  to  accompany  him  to  the 
preaching.  Incoherent  and  rhapsodical  as  such  preaching  would  be,  it 
was  better  suited  to  such  auditors  than  anything  more  temperate  would 
have  been :  it  was  level  to  their  capacities ;  and  the  passionate  sincerity 

1  Th«  author  means,  of  coarse,  the  occasional  and  exceptional  use  of  it. — 
constant  and  habitual  practice,  not  the    [En.] 
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with  which  it  was  delivered  found  the  readiest  way  to  their  feelings 
Staniforth,  who  went  with  great  nnwillingness,  and  who  was  apparently 
in  no  ways  prepared  for  such  an  effect,  was,  by  that  one  sermon, 
suddenly  and  effectually  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  habitual  brutality 
and  yice.  He  returned  to  his  tent  full  of  sorrow,  thoroughly  oonvinoed 
of  his  miserable  state,  and  '*  seeing  all  his  sins  stand  in  battle-^army 
against  him."  The  next  day  he  went  early  to  the  place  of  meeting : 
some  soldiers  were  reading  there,  some  singing  hymns,  and  others  were 
at  prayer.  One  came  up  to  him,  and  after  inquiring  how  long  he  had 
attended  tfie  preachers,  said  to  him,  **  Let  us  go  to  prayer ;"  and  Stani- 
forth  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  could  not  pray,  for  he  had  never 
prayed  in  his  life,  neither  had  he  ever  read  in  any  devotional  book. 
Bond  had  a  piece  of  an  old  Bible,  and  gave  it  him,  saying,  *'  I  can  do 
better  without  it  than  you."  This  was  a  true  friend.  He  found  that 
Staniforth  was  in  debt ;  and  telling  him  that  it  became  Christians  to  be 
first  just,  and  then  charitable,  said,  ''We  will  put  both  our  pays 
together,  and  live  as  hard  as  we  con,  and  what  we  spare  will  pay  the 
debt"  Such  practice  must  have  come  strongly  in  aid  of  the  preaching. 
From  that  time  Staniforth  shook  off  all  his  evil  courses.  Though  till 
then  an  habitual  swearer,  he  never  afterwards  swore  an  oath ;  though 
addicted  to  drinking,  he  never  was  intoxicated  again ;  though  a  gambler 
from  his  youth  up,  he  left  off  gaming ;  and  having  so  often  risked  his 
neck  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  he  vTould  not  now  gather  an  apple  or 
a  bunch  of  grapes.  Methodism  had  wrought  in  him  a  great  and  salu- 
tary work ;  but  it  taught  him  to  expect  another  change  not  less  pal- 
pable to  himself;  he  was  in  bitter  distress  under  the  weight  of  his  sins, 
and  he  was  taught  to  look  for  a  full  and  entire  sense  of  deliverance 
from  the  burden.  His  own  efforts  were  not  wanting  to  bring  on  this 
spiritual  crisis,  and  after  some  months,  he  was  successful.  The  account 
which  he  gives  must  be  explained  by  supposing  that  strong  passion 
made  the  impression,  of  what  was  either  a  sleeping  or  a  waking  di^m, 
strong  as  reality — a  far  more  probable  solution  than  would  be  afforded 
by  ascribing  it  to  any  wilful  exaggeration  or  deliberate  fiilsehood. 
"  From  twelve  at  night  till  two,"  he  says,  **  it  was  my  turn  to  stand 
sentinel  at  a  dangerous  post  I  had  a  fellow-sentinel,  but  I  desired 
him  to  go  away,  which  he  willingly  did.  As  soon  as  I  was  alone,  I 
knelt  down,  and  determined  not  to  rise,  but  to  continue  crying  and 
wrestling  with  God,  till  He  had  mercy  on  me.  How  long  I  was  in 
that  agony  I  cannot  tell ;  but,  as  I  looked  up  to  Heaven,  I  saw  the 
clouds  open  exceeding  bright,  and  I  saw  Jesus  hanging  on  the  cross. 
At  the  same  moment  these  words  were  applied  to  my  heart,  *  Thy  sins 
are  forgiven  thee.'  All  guilt  was  gone,  and  my  soul  was  filled  with 
unutterable  peace:  the  fear  of  death  and  hell  was  vanished  away. 
I  was  filled  with  wonder  and  astonishment    I  closed  my  eyes,  but  the 
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imprenion  was  still  the  same ;  and,  for  alxmt  ten  weeks,  while  I  was 
awake,  let  me  be  where  I  wotild,  the  same  appearance  was  still  hefore 
my  eyes,  and  the  same  hnpression  upon  my  heart,  'Thy  sins  are  for- 
given thee.' "  It  may  be  believed  that  Staniforth  felt  what  he  describes, 
and  imagined  what  he  appeared  to  see ;  bnt  to  publish  such  an  account 
as  Wesley  did  without  one  qualifying  remark,  is  obviously  to  encourage 
a  wild  and  dangerous  enthusiasm.' 

Staniforih's  mother  had  bought  him  ofif  once  when  he  enlisted,  and 
sent  him  from  time  to  time  money,  and<  such  things  as  he  wanted  and 


>  It  may  not  be  amiM  t*  append  to 
this  sketch  of  two  men  whom  Xr. 
Soathej  would  perfaapii  mora  jcsUy  ■o* 
CUM  of  eDthusiasm  and  even  of  fimati- 
cUm  than  any  oth«>  penona  mentioned 
in  this  book,  the  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Watson's  Obaenrationa  on  the  salgect, 
pp.  129-131:— ** Before  I  leare  the 
subject  of  '  enthnsiasm,*  I  will  inform 
Mr.  SoQthey  that  we  believe,  as  trulj 
AS  he  himself,  that  there  is  a  real  *  en- 
thusiasm' in  raligion,  though  we  maf 
not  agree  with  him  in  the  application 
of  the  term.  We  do  not  indeed  think 
quite  so  well  of  *  enthusiasm '  as  to 
believe  with  him,  that  it  can  originate 
moral  good  to  individuals,  and  modi  leas 
that  it  is  able  to  change  the  moral  aspect 
of  a  nation ;  and,  on  2ie  other  hand,  we 
cannot  concede  that  the  *  sighing  of  a 
oonirUe  heart*  is  an  *  enthusiastic'  in- 
dication, nor  yet  the  confidence,  and  joy, 
and  hope  of  a  believer.  Nor  do  we 
think  him  an  *  enthusiast '  who  is  ardent 
in  his  devotions,  exact  and  even  scrupu- 
lous in  his  conduct,  and  tenderly  con- 
cerned for  the  salvation  of  his  neighbour. 
But  we  should  think  him  an  *  enthusiast ' 
who  professes  to  be  governed  by  any 
tfther  rule  of  action  than  the  Word  of 
God,  soberly  interpreted ;  and  he  would 
find  no  countenance  among  us.  We 
should  also  rank  him  with  '  enthusiasts' 
who,  under  notions  of  self-sufficiency 
and  high  spirituality,  should  consider 
himself  independent  of  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  instructions  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  public  and  private 
mean?  of  grace,  for  spiritual  aid  and 
counsel ;  and  such  a  person  could  not 
obtain  adminion  into  our  societies,  the 
mlcs  of  which  would  m  limine  oppose 


his  iotndaetioD ;  nor  should  w«  treat 
in  a  mora  lenient  manner  those  who, 
mider  an  impression  of  their  own  high 
raligioos  attainments,  should  fancy  them- 
selves authorised  to  censure  and  speak 
evil  of  others ;  for  we  judge  that  true 
*  charity  is  not  poAd  up,'  and  that 
when  homility  and  meekness  are  want- 
ing, then  are  no  evidences  of  real  piety. 
We  should  further  think  him  so  enthu- 
siastic as  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  com- 
munion with  a  raligioos  society,  who, 
vndsr  pretence  of  any  impressions  on 
his  own  mind,  should  neglect  or  violate 
any  of  the  social  or  domestic  duties; 
because  we  regard  the  moral  precepts  of 
the  Gospel  as  of  equal  authority  with 
its  prooiiBes,  and  teach  that  *  fiiith 
without  works  is  dead'  and  unsaving. 
And  lastly,  we  should  place  that  man 
in  the  same  rank,  who  attaches  greater 
importance  to  any  religious  feeling,  or 
any  extraordinary  drcumstanoe  of  his 
conversion,  as  an  indication  of  his  spiritual 
state,  than  to  the  unequivocal  rule  of 
conformity  in  spirit,  temper,  and  conduct 
to  the  GospeL  When  instances  of  this 
kind  have  occurred,  and  occur  they  will 
in  all  religious  societies  among  the 
uninstructed  and  the  ardent,  the  indi- 
viduals have  tiniformly  among  us  been 
taught  a  very  different  doctiine:  and 
finding  nothing  Talued  by  us  bnt  what 
is  practiod;  that  no  inward  feeling  is 
allowed  to  be  genuine  but  that  which 
expresses  itself  by  '  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance  ; '  uey  have 
either  been  cured  of  their  follies,  if  truly 
sincere  though  mistaken,  or  at  length 
have  grown  weary  of  oar  discipline,  and 
so  have  withdrawn  from  us." — [l^i>0 
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she  ooald  provide  for  him.  He  now  wrote  her  a  long  letter,  asking 
pardon  of  her  and  his  father  for  all  his  disohcdience ;  telling  them  that 
God,  for  Christ's  sake,  had  forgiven  him  his  sins,  and  desiring  her  not 
to  send  him  any  more  sapplies,  which  he  knew  must  straiten  her,  and 
which  he  no  longer  wanted,  for  he  had  learned  to  be  contented  with  his 
pay.  This  letter  they  could  not  very  well  understand ;  it  was  handed 
about  till  it  got  into  the  hands  of  a  dissenting  minister,  and  of  one 
of  the  leading  Methodists  at  Sheffield;  the  latter  sent  Staniforth  a 
'* comfortable  letter**  and  a  hymn-book ;  the  former  a  letter  also,  and  a 
Bible,  which  was  more  precious  to  him  than  gold,  as  was  a  prayer- 
book  also,  which  his  mother  sent  him.  He,  as  well  as  Haime,  came 
safe  out  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  where  Bond  was  twice  preserved  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  one  musket-ball  having  struck  some  money 
in  one  of  his  pockets^  and  another  having  been  repelled  by  a  knife. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  drafted  into  the  artillery,  and  ordered  back  to 
England  on  account  of  the  rebellion  in  1745.  He  was  now  quartered 
at  Deptford,  and  from  thence  was  able,  twice  a  week,  to  attend  upon 
Wesley's  preaching  at  the  Foundry,  or  at  West-street  ChapeL  At 
Deptford  also  there  was  a  meeting,  and  there  he  found  a  woman  who, 
being  of  the  same  society,  was  willing  to  take  him  for  a  husband  if  he 
were  out  of  the  army.  On  his  part,  the  match  appears  to  have  been  a 
good  one  as  to  worldly  matters;  she  was  persuaded  to  marry  him 
before  his  discharge  was  obtained,  and,  on  his  wedding-day,  he  was 
ordered  to  embark  immediately  for  Holland. 

The  army  which  he  joined  in  Holland  was  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain ;  and,  as  they  soon  6ame  within  sight  of  the 
enemy,  Staniforth  had  too  much  spirit  to  apply  for  his  discharge,  "  lest 
he  should  seem  afraid  to  fight,  and  so  bring  a  disgrace  upon  the 
Gospel."  Near  Maestricht,  two  English  regiments,  of  which  his  was 
one,  with  some  Hanoverians  and  Dutch,  in  all  about  12,000  men, 
being  advanced  in  front  of  the  army,  had  a  sharp  action.  The  Prince, 
according  to  this  account,  forgot  to  send  them  orders  to  retreat,  "  being 
busy  with  his  cups  and  his  ladies; "  and  it  appears,  indeed,  as  he  says, 
that  many  brave  lives  were  vilely  thrown  away  that  day  by  his  gross 
misconduct.  Among  them  was  poor  Bond :  a  ball  went  through  his 
leg,  and  he  fell  at  Staniforth's  feet.  *'  I  and  another,"  says  he, ''  took 
him  in  our  arms,  and  carried  him  out  of  the  ranks,  while  he  was  exhort^ 
ing  me  to  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.  We  laid  him  down,  took  our  leave  of 
him,  and  fell  into  our  ranks  again."  In  their  farther  retreat,  Staniforth 
again  met  with  him,  when  he  had  received  another  ball  through  his 
thigh,  and  the  French  pressed  upon  them  at  that  time  so  closely,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  him  thus  mortally  wounded,  ''but  wi^  his 
heart  full  of  love,  and  his  eyes  full  of  Heaven."  '*  There,"  says  he, 
"  fell  a  great  Christian,  a  good  soldier,  and  a  faithful  friend." 
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When  the  anny  went  into  winter  quarters,  Staniforth  obtained  his 
discharge  for  fifteen  guineas,  which  his  wife  remitted  him.  He  now 
settled  at  Deptford,  became  a  leading  man  among  the  Methodists  there, 
and  fipally  a  preacher  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  in  and  about 
London.  And  howeyer  little  it  was  to  be  expected  firom  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  and  the  school  in  which  he  was  trained,  his  life  was  honour- 
able to  himself  and  beneficial  to  others.  ^  I  made  it  a  rule,"  he  «ays, 
"  from  the  beginning,  to  bear  my  own  expenses ;  this  cost  me  ten  or 
twelve  pounds  a  year ;  and  I  bless  Grod  I  can  bear  it.  Besides  visiting 
the  class  and  band,  and  visiting  the  sick,  I  preach  five  or  six  times  in 
the  week.  And  the  Lord  gives  me  to  rejoice  in  that  I  can  still  say, 
these  hands  have  ministered  to  my  necessities."  His  preaching  was  so 
well  liked,  that  he  was  more  than  once  invited  to  leave  the  Gounexion, 
and  take  care  of  a  se^terate  congregation,  with  a  salary  of  forty  or  fifty 
pounds  a  year :  but  he  was  attached  to  Methodism ;  he  saw  thieit  it  was 
much  injured  by  such  separations ;  he  was  not  weary  of  his  labour ; 
and  as  to  pecuniary  considerations,  they  had  no  weight  with  him.  The 
course  of  his  life,  and  the  happy  state  of  his  mind,  are  thus  described 
by  himself:  *'  I  pray  with  my  wife  before  I  go  out  in  the  morning, 
and  at  breakfast-time  with  my  family  and  all  who  are  in  the  house. 
The  fonner  part  of  the  day  I  spend  in  my  business ;  my  spare  hours  in 
reading  and  private  exercise.  Most  evenings  I  preach,  so  that  I  am 
seldom  at  home  before  nine  o'clock ;  but,  though  I  am  so  much  out  at 
nights,  and  generally  alone,  Gk)d  keeps  me  both  from  evil  men  and  evil 
spirits ;  and  many  times  I  am  as  fresh  when  I  come  in  at  night  as 
I  was  when  I  went  out  in  the  morning.  I  conclude  the  day  in  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  in  praying  with  my  family.  I  am  now  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  my  age,  and  glory  be  to  G^,  I  am  not  weary  of 
well-doing.  I  find  my  desires  after  God  stronger  than  ever ;  my  under- 
standing is  more  clear  in  the  things  of  God;  and  my  heart  is  united 
more  than  ever  both  to  God  and  His  people.  I  know  their  religion  and 
mine  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Christ,  and  the  work  of  God  by  His 
Spirit:  it  is  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  is  received  and  retained  by 
faith,  in  the  use  of  all  Gospel  ordinances.  It  consists  in  an  entire  dead-  ' 
ness  to  the  world  and  to  our  own  will ;  and  an  entire  devotedness  of  our 
souls,  bodies,  time,  and  substance  to  God,  through  Christ  Jesus.  In 
other  words,  it  is  tiie  loving  the  Lord  our  Gkxl  with  all  our  hearts,  and 
all  mankind  for  Gk)d*s  sake.  This  arises  from  a  knowledge  of  His  love 
to  us :  We  love  him,  hecatue  we  know  Be  first  loved  u$ ;  a  sense  of 
which  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  is  given 
to  us.  From  the  little  hereof  that  I  have  experienced,  I  know  he  that 
experiences  this  religion  is  a  happy  man." 

No  man  found  his  way  into  the  Methodist  GonnexioQ  in  a  quieter 
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maimer,  nor  brought  with  him  a  finer  and  more  reasonable  mind,  than 
Gjsobgr  Stoby,  a  native  of  Hart-hill,  in  the  West  Biding  of  Torkahire. 
The  circumatanoea  of  hia  boyhood  were  fitvoorable  to  hia  disposition ; 
his  parents  tanght  him  early  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  and  though  their 
instnictions,  he  says,  were  tedious  and  irksome^  yet  the  impression 
which  they  made  was  never  lost,  and  often  recnrred  when  he  was  alone, 
or  in  places  of  temptation.  The  minister  of  the  parish  also  was  a  pious 
and  venerable  man :  the  solemnity  with  which  he  performed  his  duty 
impressed  the  boy  with  an  awful  sense  of  the  Divine  pvesence ;  and, 
when  he  listened  to  the  burial-service^  he  had  a  distant  prospect  of 
judgment  and  eternity.  Thunder  and  lightning  filled  him  with  a 
solemn  ddight,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  majesty  and  power  of  the 
Almighty.  His  hearty  as  well  as  his  imagination,  was  open  to  all 
wholesome  influences ;  and  having  one  day  killed  a  young  bird  by- 
throwing  a  stone  at  it,  grief  and  remorse  for  the  pain  wiiich  he  had 
inflicted  kept  him  waking  during  several  nights,  and  tears  and  prayers 
to  God  for  pardon  were  the  only  means  wheran  he  oould  find  rdief. 
After  a. decent  school  education,  he  was  placed  with  a  country  book- 
seller. Here^  being  surroxmded  with  books,  he  read  with  insatiable  and 
indiBGriminate  avidity;  histories,  novds,  plays,  and  romances  were 
perused  by  dozens.  He  studied  shorthand,  and  improved  the  know- 
ledge wludi  he  had  learned  at  school  of  geometry  and  trigonometry ; 
picked  up  something  of  geography,  astronomy,  botany,  anatomy,  and 
other  branches  of  physical  science,  .and  tired  himself  with  the  Statutes  at 
I^urge.  The  lives  of  the  heathen  philosophers  delisted  him  so  much, 
that  at  one  time  he  resolved  to  take  them  for  his  models ;  and  Thomas 
Taylor  or  John  Fransham  would  then  have  found  him  in  a  fit  state  to 
liave  received  the  mysteries  of  Paganism.  He  frequently  read  till 
eleven  at  nighty  and  began  again  at  four  or  five  in  the  morning,  and  he 
always  had  a  book  before  hdm  while  he  was  at  his  meals. 

From  the  ahop  he  entered  the  printing^-offioe,  and,  applying  himself 
sedulously  to  the  business,  learned  to  despatch  it  with  much  regularity, 
so  that  he  had  plenty  of  time  both  for  study  and  recreation.  One 
summer  he  waa  an  angler,  the  next  he  was  a  florist,  and  cultivated 
auriculas  and  polyanthuses.  These  pursuits  soon  became  insipid.  He 
tried  cards,  and  found  them  only  implements  for  unprofitably  con- 
suming time;  and,  when  led  into  drinking,  in  the  midsi  of  that  folly  he 
saw  its  madness,  and  turned  from  it  with  abhorrence.  He  hoped  that 
horse-racing  might  be  found  a  more  manly  and  rational  amusement ;  so 
he  attended  the  races  at  Doncaster,  with  the  most  flattering  expectations 
of  the  happiness  he  should  find  that  week.  '^  The  first  day,"  says  he, 
'*  vanished  away  without  any  satis&ction :  the  second  was  still  worse. 
As  I  passed  through  the  company,  dejected  and  disappointed,  it  occurred 
to  my  mind,  What  is  alljfchia  immense  multitude  assembled  here  for? 
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to  see  a  few  horses  gallop  two  or  three  times  round  the  course,  as  if  the 
devil  were  both  iu  them  and  their  riders  I  Certainly,  we  are  all  mad, 
we  are  fit  for  Bedlam^  if  we  imagine  that  the  Almighty  made  us  for  no 
other  purpose  bat  to  seek  happiness  in  such  senseless  amusements.  I 
was  ashamed  and  confounded,  and  determined  never  to  be  seen  there 
any  more.'* 

At  this  time  he  had  risen  to  the  management  of  the  printing-ofBce : 
he  had  to  publish  a  weekly  newspaper,  select  the  paragraphs  from  other 
papers,  prepare  the  advertisements,  correct  the  press,  and  superintend 
the  joumeymea  and  apprentices;  an  employment,  he  says,  which 
flattered  his  vanity,  increased  his  native  pride,  and  consequently  led 
bim  farther  from  God.  For  now,  in  the  course  of  his  desultory  reading, 
he  fell  in  with  some  of  those  pernicious  writers  who  have  employed 
themselves  in  sapping  the  foundations  of  human  happiness.  "  I  read 
and  reasoned,"  says  he,  "  till  the  Bible  grew  not  only  dull,  but,  I 
thought,  full  of  contradictions.  I  staggered  first  at  the  divinity  ot 
Christ,  and  at  length  gave  up  the  Bible  altogether,  and  sunk  into 
Fatalism  and  Deism."  In  this  state  of  mind,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  went  to  London,  in  full  hope  of  there  finding  the  happiness  of  which 
he  was  in  search.  But  new  things  soon  became  old :  they  palled  upon 
him;  and».  instead  of  happiness^  an  unaccountable  anguish  of  spirit 
followed  whenever  his  mind  sunk  back  upon  itself.  He  would  gladly 
have  gone  abroad,  for  the  sake  of  continual  change,  but  it  was  a  time  of 
war.  He  resolved  to  try  if  religion  would  afford  him  relief,  and  went 
to  several  plaoes  of  worship;  **  but  even  this,"  says  he^  "  was  in  vain ; 
there  was  something  dull  and  disagreeable  wherever  I  turned  my  eyes, 
and  I  knew  not  that  the  malady  was  in  myselL  At  length  I  found 
Mr.  AVhitefield's  chapel,  in  Tottenham  Court  Boad,  and  was  agreeably 
entertained  with  his  manner  of  preaching:  his  discourses  were  so 
engaging,  that,  whea  I  retired  to  my  lodgings ;  I  wrote  down  the  sub- 
stance of  them  in  my  journal,  and  frequently  read  them  over  witli 
pleasure :  but  stiU  nothing  reached  my  case,  nor  had  I  any  light  into 
the  state  of  my  soul.  Meantime,  on  the  week-nights,  I  went  to  the 
theatres,  nor  could  I  discern  any  difference  between  Mr.  Whitefield's 
preaching  and  seeing  a  good  tragedy." ' 

Weary  of  everything,  and  all  places  being  alike  to  him,  he  yielded  to 
the  persuasioa  of  his  friends,  returned  into  the  country,  and  thinking 
himself  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  enter  into  business  for  himself, 
as  they  woidd  fain  have  had  him  do,  undertook,  once  mora,  the  manage 
ment  of  a  printingrofiSce.  He  wanted  for  nothing,  and  .had  more  money 
than  he  knew  what  to  do  with;  yet,  in  his  own  woeds,  he  was  as 
wretched  as  h»  could  live,  without  knowing,  either  tho  causa  of  this 


1  This  rmaik  will  mmd  Im  Btnmge  if  the  mder  noab  t*  ntal  tht:  Am» 
totelisa  dcfimtica  of  Xn^dy.— Ar»toL  PoeU  ch.  i^[fix>*l 
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misery,  or  any  way  to  escape  from  it.  For  some  years  he  bad  attempted 
to  regulate  his  conduct  according  to  reason ;  but  even  at  that  bar  he 
stood  condemned.  His  temper  was  passionate;  he  struggled  against 
this,  having  thus  far  profited  by  the  lessons  of  the  Stoics ;  and  greatly 
was  he  pleased  when  he  obtained  a  victory  over  his  own  anger ;  but, 
upon  sudden  temptation,  all  his  resolutions  were  ''  as  a  thread  of  flax 
before  the  fire.**  He  mixed  with  jovial  company,  and  endeavoured  to 
catch  their  spirit;  but,  in  the  midst  of  levity,  there  was  a  weight  and 
hoUowness  within  him :  experience  taught  him  that  this  laughter  was 
madness ;  and  when  he  returned  to  sober  thoughts,  he  found  into  how 
deep  a  melancholy  a  simulated  mirth  subsides.  He  wandered  to 
dififerent  places  of  worship,  and  found  matter  of  disquiet  at  all ;  at  length 
he  forsook  them  all,  and  shut  himself  up  on  Sundays,  or  went  into  the 
solitude  of  a  neighbouring  wood.  "  Here,**  says  he,  "  I  considered,  with 
the  closest  attention  I  was  able,  the  arguments  for  and  against  Deism. 
I  would  gladly  have  given  credit  to  the  Christian  revelation,  but  could 
not  My  reason  leaned  on  the  wrong  side,  and  involved  me  in  endless 
perplexities.  I  likewise  endeavoured  to  fortify  myself  with  stronger 
arguments  and  firmer  resolutions  against  my  evil  tempers ;  for,  since  I 
could  not  be  a  Christian,  I  wished,  however,  to  be  a  good  moral  Heathen. 
Internal  anguish  frequently  compelled  me  to  supplicate  the  Divine 
Being  for  mercy  and  truth.  I  seldom  gave  over  till  my  heart  was 
melted,  and  I  felt  something  of  God's  presence ;  but  I  retained  those 
gracious  Impressions  only  for  a  short  time." 

It  so  happened  that  he  was  employed  to  abridge  and  print  the  life  of 
Eugene  Aram,  a  remarkable  man,  who  was  executed  for  a  case  of 
murder,  in  a  strange  manner  brought  to  light  long  after  the  commission 
of  the  crime.  The  account  of  this  person's  extraordinary  attainments 
kindled  Story  with  emulation,  and  he  had  determined  to  take  as  much 
pains  himself  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  when  some  thoughts 
fastened  upon  his  mind,  and  broke  in  pieces  all  his  schemes.  **  The 
wisdom  of  this  world,"  said  he  to  himself,  '*  is  foolishness  with  God. 
What  did  this  man's  wisdom  profit  him  ?  It  did  not  save  him  from 
being  a  thief  and  a  murderer ;  no,  nor  from  attempting  his  own  life. 
True  wisdom  is  foolishness  with  men.  He  that  will  be  wise  must  first 
become  a  fool  that  he  may  be  wise.  I  was  like  a  man  awakened  out  of 
sleep,"  he  continues :  **  I  was  astonished ;  I  felt  myself  wrong ;  I  was 
conscious  I  had  been  pursuing  a  vain  shadow,  and  that  God  only  could 
direct  me  into  the  right  path.  I,  therefore,  applied  to  him  with  earnest 
importunity,  entreating  him  to  show  me  the  true  way  to  happiness, 
which  I  was  determined  to  follow,  however  difficult  or  dangerous.** 
Just  at  this  time  Methodism  began  to  flourish  in  his  native  village :  his 
mother  joined  the  Society,  and  sent  him  a  message,  entreating  him  to 
converse  with  persons  of  this  description.     To  gratify  her,  being  an 
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obedient  son,  he  called  aocordinglj  at  a  Methodist's  house,  and  the 
persons  who  were  assembled  there  went  to  prayer  with  him,  and  for  him, 
a  considerable  time.  The  result  was,  as  might  be  expected,  he  looked 
upon  them  as  well-meaning  ignorant  people,  and  thought  no  more  about 
the  matter.  After  a  few  days  they  desired  he  would  come  again ;  and, 
conffldering  that  it  was  his  mother^s  request,  he  went  without  hesitation, 
though  perhaps  not  yery  desirous  of  being  prayed  for  a  second  time. 
On  this  occasion,  howeyer,  argument  was  tried ;  and  he  disputed  with 
them  for  some  hours,  till  they  were  fairly  wearied,  without  haying  pro- 
duced the  slightest  impression  upon  him.  To  attack  him  on  the  side  of 
his  reason  was  not  indeed  the  way  by  which  such  reasoners  were  likely 
to  preyail ;  such  a  proceeding  would  serve  only  to  stimulate  his  yanity 
and  proyoke  his  pride ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  about  to  withdraw,  not 
a  little  eleyated  with  the  triumph  which  he  had  obtained,  when  a  woman 
of  the  company  desired  to  ask  him  a  few  questions.  The  first  was, 
*'  Are  you  happy  ?*  His  countenance  instantly  fell,  and  he  honestly 
answered,  **  Na" — "  Are  you  not  desirous  of  finding  happiness?"  she 
pursued.  He  replied,  that  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  it  on  any 
terms,  and  had  long  sought  for  it  in  eyery  way,  but  in  yain.  She  then 
told  him,  that  if  he  sought  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  he  would  cer- 
tainly find  in  Him  that  peace  and  pleasure  which  the  world  could  not 
bestow.  The  right  string  had  now  been  touched:  eyery  word  sunk 
deep  into  his  mind ;  and  he  says,  that  from  that  moment  he  neyer  lost 
his  resolution  of  being  truly  deyoted  to  God. 

The  books  which  had  misled  him  he  cast  into  the  fire ;  and  willing  as 
he  now  was  to  be  led  astray  in  a  dififerent  direction  by  his  new  asso- 
ciates, his  happy  disposition  preseryed  hiuL  Not  haying  the  horrible 
fears,  and  terrors,  and  agonies  which  others  declared  they  had  expe- 
rienced in  the  new  birth,  and  of  which  exhibitions  were  frequently 
occurring,  he  endeayoured  to  bring  himself  into  the  same  state,  but 
neyer  could  succeed  in  inducing  these  throes  of  spiritual  labour.  Tet 
thinking  it  a  necessary  part  of  the  process  of  regeneration,  and  not 
feeling  that  consciousness  of  sanctification  which  his  fellows  professed, 
doubts  came  upon  him  thick  and  thronging.  Sometimes  he  fell  back 
towards  his  old  scepticism :  sometimes  inclined  to  the  miserable  notion 
of  predestination;^  plunging,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  into  the 
blackness  of  darkness.  He  found  at  length  the  folly  of  reasoning  himself 
into  despair,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  expecting  a  miraculous  mani- 
festation in  his  own  bodily  feelings ;  and  he  learned,  in  the  true  path  of 
Christian  humility,  to  turn  from  all  presumptuous  reasonings,  and 
staying  his  mind  upon  God,  to  repose  and  trust  in  him  with  a  child- 
like entireness  of  belief  and  love.     This  was  at  first  mortifying  to  his 

^  The  author  means  nther  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  which  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  a  corollary  finom  that  of  predestination.     See  Art.  zrii.— [Ed.] 
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proud  reason  and  rain  imagination ;  but  it  brought  "with  it  at  length 
•*  an  ever-permanent  peace,  which  kept  his  heart  in  the  knowledge  and 
lore  of  God  ;**  not  the  overflowing  joys  which  he  expected,  and  had  been 
taught  to  expect,  by  enthusiastic  men ;  but  that  peace  which  God 
himself  hath  assured  to  all  who  seek  him  in  humility  and  truth,  and 
which  **pa8Beth  all  tmderstanding.*'  There  is  not,  in  l^e  whole 
hsgiography  of  Metiiodism  a  more  interesting  or  more  remarkable  case 
than  this:  living  among  the  most  enthnsiastic  Methodists,  enrolled 
among  them,  and  acting  and  preaching  with  them  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  George  Btory  never  became  an  enthusiast:^  his  nature  seems  not 
to  have  been  susceptible  of  the  contagion. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
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At  first  there  was  no  provision  made  for  the  lay  preachers.  The  en- 
thusiasts who  offered  themselves  to  the  work  literally  *'  took  no  thought 
for  the  morrow  what  they  should  eat,  nor  what  they  should  drink,  nor 
yet  for  the  body  what  they  should  put  on.**  They  trusted  in  Him  who 
feededi  the  fowls  of  the  ah*,  and  who  sent  his  ravens  to  Elijah  in  the 
wilderness.  *'He  who  had  a  stafi*,"  says  one  of  these  first  itinerants, 
**  might  take  one ;  he  who  had  none  might  go  without."  They  were 
lodged  and  fed  by  some  of  the  Society  wherever  they  wont ;  and  when 
they  wanted  clothes,  if  they  were  not  supplied  by  individual  friends, 
they  represented  their  necessity  to  the  stewards.  St.  Francis  and  his 
followers  did  not  commit  themselves  -with  more  confidence  to  the  care  of 
Providence,  nor  with  a  more  entire  disregard  of  all  human  means.  But 
the  Friars  Minorite  were  maiked  by  their  habit  for  privileged,  as  well  as 
peculiar  persons ;  and  as  they  professed  poverty,  the  poorer  and  the 
more  miserable  their  appearance,  the  greater  was  the  respect  which  they 
obtained  from  the  people.  In  England  rags  were  no  recommendation ; 
and  it  was  found  a  great  inconvenience  that  the  popular  itinerants  should 
be  clothed  in  the  best  apparel,  while  the  usefulness  of  their  fellows,  who 
were  equally  devoted  to  the  cause,  was  lessened  by  the  shabbiness  of 
their  appearance.  To  remedy  this  evil  it  was  at  length  agreed*  that 
every  circuit  should  allow  its  preacher  three  pounds  per  quarter  to  pro- 

1  See  note  abore,  p^  335. 
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vide  himself  with  clothing  and  books.  ^  Not  long  after  thu  amngement 
had  been  made,  Mr.  Wesley  proposed  that  Mather  should  go  with  him 
into  Ireland  on  one  of  his  preaching  expeditions,  and  promised  that  his 
wife  should  be  supported  during  his  absence.  Mather  cheerfully  con- 
sented ;  but  when  he  came  to  talk  with  his  friends  upon  the  subject, 
they  cautioned  him  to  bewaxe  how  he  relied  for  his  wife's  support  upon 
a  mere  promise  of  this  kind :  for,  when  Mr.  Wesley  was  gone,  the  matter 
would  rest  with  the  stewards.  Upon  this  Mather  thought  it  necessary 
to  talk  with  the  stewards  himself:  they  asked  him  how  much  would  be 
snflBcient  for  his  wife ;  and  when  he  said  four  shillings  a  week,  tiiey 
thought  it  more  than  could  be  afforded,  and  Mather,  therefore,  refused 
to  nndertake  the  journey.  However,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year, 
the  necessity  of  making  some  provision  for  the  wives  of  the  itinerants 
was  dearly  perceived,  and  the  reasonableness  of  Mathei^s  demand  was 
acknowledged.  He  was  called  upon  to  travel  accordingly,  and  from  that 
time  the  stated  allowance  was  continued  for  very  many  years  %t  the  sum 
which  he  had  fixed.  A  further  allowance  was  made  of  twenty  shillings 
a  quarter  for  every  child ;  and  when  a  preacher  was  at  home,  the  wife 
was  entitled  to  eighteenpence  a  day  for  his  board ;  the  computation 
being  fourpence  for  breakfast,  sixpence  for  dinner,  and  fourpence  each 
for  tea  and  supper ;  with  the  condition,  that  whenever  he  was  invited 
out,  a  deduction  was  to  be  made  for  the  meal. 

But  further  relief  was  still  necessary  for  those  married  preachers  who 
gave  themselves  up  wholly  to  the  service  of  Methodism.  Their  boys,  when 
they  grew  too  big  to  be  under  the  mothei's  direction,  were  in  a  worse  state 
than  other  children,  and  were  exposed  to  a  thousand  temptations,  having 
no  father  to  control  and  instruct  them.  "  Was  it  fi^**  said  Wesley, 
'*  that  the  diildren  of  those  wko  leave  wife,  home,  and  all  that  is  dear, 
to  save  souls  from  death,  should  want  what  is  needful  either  for  soul  or 
body?  Ought  not  the  Society  to  supply  what  the  parent  could  not, 
because  of  his  labours  in  the  Gospel?  The  preadser,  eased  of  this 
weight,  would  go  on  the  more  cheerfully,  and  perhaps  many  of  these 
children  might,  in  time,  fill  up  the  places  of  those  who  should  have 
rested  from  their  labours."  The  obvious  remedy  was  to  found  a  school 
for  the  sons  of  the  preachers ;  and  thinking  that  the  wealthier  members 
of  the  Bodety  would  rejoice  if  an  opportunity  were  given  them  to 
separate  their  children  from  the  contagion  of  the  world,  he  seems  to 
have  hoped  that  the  expenses  of  the  eleemosynary  part  of  the  institution 
might  in  great  measure  be  defrayed  by  their  means. 

Some  tracts  upon  education  had  led  him  to  consider  the  defisots  of 
English  schools ;  the  mode  of  teaching,  defective  as  that  was,  he  did  not 

1  This  is  no  longer  the  case.    The    near!  j  oommensamte  with  the  clergy  of 
Weslevao  preachen  are  now  comfortably,    the  Church  of  England. — [Ed.] 
if  not  amplj,  proTided  for,  on  a  loile 
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regard ;  it  was  the  moral  discipline  which  fixed  his  attention  ;  and  in 
founding  a  seminary  for  his  own  people,  whose  steady  increase  he  now 
contemplated  as  no  longer  doubtful,  he  resolved  to  proyide,  as  fiar  as 
2)OS8ibIe,  against  all  the  eTils  of  the  existing  institutions.  The  first 
point  was  to  find  a  situation  not  too  far  from  a  great  town,  which  would 
he  very  inconvenient  for  so  large  a  household  as  he  was  about  to 
establish,  nor  yet  too  near,  and  much  less  in  it.  For  in  towns  the  boys, 
whenever  they  went  abroad,  would  have  too  many  things  to  engage 
their  thoughts^  which  ought,  he  said,  to  be  diverted  as  little  as  possible 
from  the  objects  of  their  learning :  and  they  would  have  too  many  other 
children  round  about  themi  some  of  whom  they  were  liable  to  meet 
every  day,  whose  example  would  neither  forward  tiiem  in  learning  nor 
in  religion.  He  chose  a  spot,  three  miles  from  Bristol,  in  the  middle  of 
Kingswood,^  on  the  side  of  a  small  hill,  sloping  to  the  west,  sheltered 
from  the  east  and  north,  and  affording  room  for  laige  gardens.  At  that 
time  it  was  quite  private  and  remote  from  all  highways :  now  the  turn- 
pike road  passes  close  beside  it,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  filthy  popula- 
tion. He  built  the  house  of  a  size  to  contain  fifty  children,  besides 
masters  and  servants,  reserving  one  room  and  a  little  study  for  his 
own  use. 

In  looking  for  masters,  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  acquainted  with 
every  part  of  the  nation :  and  yet  he  found  it  no  easy  thing  to  procure 
such  as  he  denred, — ^men  of  competent  acquirements,  '*  who  were  truly 
devoted  to  Grod,  who  sought  nothing  on  earth,  neither  pleasure,  nor  ease, 
nor  profit,  nor  the  praise  of  men."  The  first  rule  respecting  scholars  was, 
that  no  child  should  be  admitted  after  he  was  twelve  years  old ;  before 
that  age,  it  was  thought  he  could  not  well  be  rooted  either  in  bad  habits 
or  ill  principles :  he  resolved  also  not  to  receive  any  that  came  to  hand, 
but,  if  possible,  "  only  such  as  had  some  thoughts  of  GKxi,  and  some 
desire  of  saving  their  souls,  and  such  whose  parents  desired  they  should 
not  be  almost^  but  altogether  Christians.''  The  proposed  object  was, 
'<  to  answer  the  design  of  Christian  education,  by  framing  their  minds, 
through  the  help  of  God,  to  wisdom  and  holiness,  by  instilling  the 
principles  of  true  religion,  speculative  and  practical,  and  training  them 
up  in  the  ancient  way,  that  they  might  be  rational,  scriptural  Christians." 
Accordin^y  he  proclaimed,  that  the  children  of  tender  parents  had  no 
business  there,  and  that  no  child  should  be  received,  unless  his  parents 
would  agree  that  he  should  observe  all  the  rules  of  the  house,  and  that 
they  would  not  take  him  firom  school,  no,  not  for  a  day,  till  they  took 
him  for  good  and  all.    "The  reasonableness  of  this  uncommon  rule," 

1  Thia  school  is  still    in  existence,  needless  to  add  that  the  eccentric  regu- 

thoiigh  on  a  different  site.    It  is  on  the  lations  of  Mr.  Wesley  have  long  since 

high  ground  abore  Bath.     It  is  called  passed  into  oblivion. — f^D.*] 
New  Kingswood  College.    It  is  almost 
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says  Wesley,  "  is  shown  by  constant  experience :  for  children  may  nn- 
leam  as  much  in  one  week  as  they  have  ] earned  in  several ;  nay,  and 
contract  a  prejudice  to  exact  discipline  which  never  can  he  removed." 
Had  Wesley  been  a  father,  he  would  have  perceived  that  such  a  rule  is 
unreasonable,  and  felt  that  it  is  abominable  : — ^uncommon,  unhappily, 
it  is  not ;  for  it  makes  a  part  of  the  Jesuit  establishments,  and  was 
adopted  also  by  Buonaparte  as  part  of  his  plan  for  training  up  an  army 
of  Mamelukes  in  Europe  : — no  rule  could  better  forward  the  purpose  of 
those  who  desire  to  enslave  mankind. 

The  children  were  to  rise  at  four,  winter  and  summer  :  thia^  Wesley 
said,  he  knew  by  constant  observation,  and  by  long  experience,  to  be  of 
admirable  use  either  for  preserving  a  good,  or  improving  a  bad  constitu- 
tion; and  he  affirmed,  that  it  was  of  peculiar  service  in  almost  all 
nervous  complaints,  both  in  preventing  and  in  removing  them.  They 
were  to  spend  the  time  till  five  in  private,  partly  in  reading,  partly  in 
flinging,  partly  in  prayer,  and  in  self-examination  and  meditation,  those 
that  were  capable  of  it  Poor  boys !  they  had  better  have  spent  it  in 
sleep.  From  five  till  seven  they  breakfasted  and  walked,  or  worked, 
the  master  being  with  them ;  for  the  master  was  constantly  to  be  present ; 
and  there  were  no  holidays,  and  no  play  on  any  day.  Wesley  had 
learnt  a  sour  Grerman  proverb,  saying,  *'  He  that  plays  when  he  is  a 
child,  will  play  when  he  is  a  man ; "  and  he  had  forgotten  an  English 
one,  proceeding  from  good  nature  and  good  sense,  which  tells  us  by  what 
kind  of  discipline  Jack  may  be  made  a  dull  boy :  '<  Why,**  he  asks, 
"  should  he  learn  now  what  he  must  unlearn  by-and-by  ?  "  Why  ? — 
for  the  same  reason  that  he  is  fed  with  milk  when  a  suckling,  because 
it  is  the  food  convenient  for  him.  The  boys  were  to  work  in  fair 
weather,  according  to  their  strength,  in  the  garden  :  on  rainy  days  in 
the  house,  always  in  presence  of  a  master ;  for  they  were  never,  day  or 
night,  to  be  alone.  This  part  of  his  system  Wesley  adopted  from  the 
great  school  at  Jena,  in  Saxony :  it  is  the  practice  of  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  and  may,  perhaps,  upon  a  comparison  of  evils,  be  better  than 
the  opposite  extreme,  which  leaves  the  boys,  during  the  greater  part  of 
their  time,  wholly  without  superintendence.  At  a  great  expense  of 
instinct  and  enjoyment,  and  of  that  freedom  of  character  without  which 
the  best  youths  can  only  obtain  from  us  a  cold  esteem,  it  gets  rid  of 
much  vice,  much  cruelty,  and  much  unhappiness.  The  school-hours 
were  from  seven  to  eleven,  and  from  one  to  five :  eight  was  the  hour  for 
going  to  bed ;  they  slept  in  one  dormitory,  each  in  a  separate  bed ;  a 
master  lay  in  the  same  room,  and  a  lamp  was  kept  burning  there. 
Their  food  was  as  simple  as  possible,  and  two  days  in  the  week  no  meat 
was  allowed. 

The  things  to  be  taught  there  make  a  formidable  catalogue  in  the 
founder's  plan ;  reading,  writing,  arithmetic ;  English,  French,  Latin, 
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Greek,  Hebrew;  history,  geography,  chronology,  rhetoric,  logic, «thioB ; 
geometry,  algebra ;  natural  philosophy,  and  metaphysics.  No  Boman 
author  was  to  be  read  who  had  lived  later  than  the  Augustan  age, 
except  certain  selections  from  Juvenal,  Persius,  and  Martial.  This  was 
carrying  classical  Puritanism  to  an  extreme ;  and  it  indicates  no  very 
sound  judgment  that  Wesley  should  havepreflened  a  few  of  the  modem 
Latin  writers  to  supply  the  place  of  those  whom  he  rejected.  The 
classics  which  were  retained  were  to  be  oareftdly  ezpuigated  r^  there 
had  been  a  time  when  he  was  for  interdicting  them  altogether,  as  im- 
proper  to  be  used  in  the  education  of  Christian  youth,  but  this  folly  he 
had  long  outgrown* 

He  was  enabled  to  establish  the  school  by  the  bounty  of  Lady  Max- 
well, one  of  his  few  converts  in  high  life.  She  was  of  tiie  family  of  the 
Brisbanes,  in  Ayrshire ;  was  married  to  Sir  Walter  MaxweU  *  at  the  age 
of  seventeen;  at  nineteen  was  left  a  widow;  and,  six  weeks  after  ike 
death  of  her  husband,  lost  her  son  and  only  child.  From  that  hour  whe 
was  never  known  to  mention  either.  Weaned  from  the  world  by  thate 
severe  dispenaationa,  ahe  looked  for  comfort  to  Him  who  giveth,  and  who 
taketh  away ;  and,  what  little  of  her  diary  has  appeared,  shows  more  of 
high  enthusiastic  devotion,  unmingled  and  nndebaaed,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  composition  of  the  kind.  She  used  to  say  that»  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Methodists,  she  would  never  have  had  those  enjoys 
ments  in  religion  to  which  she  had  attained,  because  it  is  seldom  or  never 
that  we  go  farther  than  our  instructors  teach  us.  It  was,  however,  many 
years  before  she  formally  joined  them,  and  she  never  forsook  the  Ghuieh 
of  Scotland.  She  lived  to  be  the  oldest  member  of  the  Society.  Ike 
school  was  founded  long  before  she  became  a  member ;  but  Wesley  had 
no  sooner  mentioned  his  design  to  her,  than  she  presented  him  with  bank- 
notes to  the  amount  of  6002.,  and  told  him  to  begin  immediately.  AAsr 
some  time  she  asked  how  the  building  was  going  on,  and  whether  he 
stood  in  need  of  &rther  assistance ;  and,  hearing  that  a  debt  of  3002.  had 
been  incurred,  though  he  desired  that  she  would  not  consider  herself 
under  any  oUigation  in  the  business,  she  immediately  gave,  him  the 
whole  sum. 

The  school  was  opened  in  1748 :  in  two  or  three  months  there  were 
twenty*eight  scholars,  notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the  diadpline; 
and  so  little  was  economy  in  education  imdeiBtood  in  those  days,  that 

1  Curiously    enough,    there    is    an  and  the  tame  fear  of  the  daaaicalautfaon, 

almost    entire   correspondence  between  prevail  in  them.— [Ed.] 

Mr.  Wesley's  plan  and  the  system  which  '  This    gentleman    was    Sir  Walter 

prerails  iu  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  Mamrell,  of  Pollok,  co.   Kenfrew,  4th 

both  Clerical  and  Lay,  at  the  present  Baronet.     He    died    in    1761.     Lady 

time.    At  all  events,  the  same  close  Maxwell  was  Darcy,  daughter  of  Thomas 

auperinteodenoe  amounting  to  e^oionage,  Biiabane,  of  Brisbane. — [Ed.] 
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there  was  an  establishment  of  tax  masters  for  them.  "From  iherery 
beginning,"  says  Wesley,  "I  met  with  all  sorts  of  disoonragements. 
Cavillers  and  prophets  of  eril  were  on  every  side.  A  hundred  objeo- 
tions  were  made,  both  to  the  whole  design  and  every  particular  branch 
of  it,  especially  by  those  from  whom  I  had  reason  to  expect  better 
things.  Notwithstanding  which,  through  God's  help,  I  went  on ;  wrote 
an  EngUsh,  a  Latin,  a  Greek,  a  Hebrew,  and  a  French  grammar ;  and 
printed  *  Pnelectiones  Pueriles/  with  many  other  books,  for  the  use  of 
the  school."  in  making  his  grammars,  Wesley  reject^  much  of  the 
rubbish,  with  which  such  books  are  encumbered.^  They  might  have 
been  simplified  still  farther ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Bell,  the  fnend 
of  children,  to  establish  the  principle  in  education,  that  every  lesson 
should  be  made  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  child. 

Upon  visiting  the  school  a  year  after  its  establishn^ent,  he  found  that 
several  rules  had  been  habitually  neglected ;  and  he  judged  it  neoesBary 
to  send  away  some  of  the  children,  and  to  suffer  none  to  remain  who  were 
not  clearly  satisfied  with  them,  and  determined  to  observe  them  all  By 
the  second  year  the  scholars  had  been  reduced  from  twenty-eight  to 
eighteen :  it  is  marvellous,  indeed,  that  any  but  the  sons  of  the  preachers 
should  have  remamed;  that  any  parents  should  have  suffered  their 
children  to  be  bred  up  in  a  manner  which  would  inevitably,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  either  disgust  them  with  religion,  or  make 
them  hypocrites.  "I  wonder,"  says  he,  "how  I  am  withheld  from 
dropping  the  whole  design,  so  many  difficulties  have  continually 
attended  it;  yet  if  this  counsel  is  of  God,  it  shall  stand,  and  all  hin- 
drances shall  turn  into  blessings."  The  house  was  in  a  state  of  complete 
anarchy.  One  of  the  masters  was  so  rough  and  disobliging  that  the 
children  were  little  profited  by  him ;  a  second,  though  honest  and  dili- 
gent, was  rendered  contemptible  by  his  person  and  manner ;  the  third 
had  been  useful  till  the  foxuUi  set  the  boys  against  him ;  and  the  two 
othere  were  weighed  down  by  the  rest>  who  observed  the  rules  neither  in 
the  school  nor  out  of  it.  To  crown  all,  the  housekeeper  neglected  her 
duty,  being  taken  up  with  thoughts  of  another  kind ;  and  the  four  nudds 
were  divided  into  two  parties.  This  pitiful  case  he  puUished  for  the 
information  of  the  Society,  and  cut  down  the  establishment  to  two 
masters,  a  housekeeper,  and  a  maid.  Two  of  the  elder  boys  were  dis- 
missed as  incorrigible,  out  of  four  or  five  who  were  "  very  uncommonly 
wicked"  (a  very  uncommon  proportion  of  wicked  boys  out  of  eighteen), 
and  five  more  soon  went  away.  Still  the  school  went  on  badly :  four 
years  afterwards  he  speaks  of  endeavouring  once  more  to  bring  it  into 
order.  **  Surely,"  he  says,  "  the  importance  of  this  design  is  apparent, 
even  from  the  difficulties  that  attend  it    I  spent  more  money,  and 

1  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  this  observation  is  less  applicable  to 
the  present  day  than  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. — [Ed.] 
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time,  and  care  on  this,  than  ahnost  any  design  I  eyer  had ;  and  still  it 
exercises  all  the  patience  I  have.    But  it  is  worth  all  the  lahour." 

Provision  had  thus  been  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  preachers' 
families  and  the  education  of  their  sons.  A  conference — to  which 
Wesley,  in  the  year  1744,  invited  his  brother  Charles,  four  other  clergy- 
men who  oo-operated  with  him,  and  four  of  his  lay  preachers — ^was  from 
that  lime  held  annually,  and  became  the  general  assembly  in  which  the 
affidrs  of  the  Society  were  examined  and  determined.  They  began  their 
first  meeting  by  recording  their  desire  *'  that  all  things  might  be  con- 
sidered as  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God ;  that  they  might  meet  with 
a  single  eye,  and  as  little  children  who  had  everything  to  leahi ;  that 
every  point  which  was  proposed  might  be  examined  to  the  foundation  ; 
that  every  person  might  speak  freely  whatever  was  in  his  heart ;  and 
that  every  question  which  might  arise  should  be  thoroughly  debated 
and  settl^."  There  was  no  reason,  they  said,  to  be  afraid  of  doing  this, 
lest  they  should  overturn  their  first  principles:  for  if  they  were  false, 
the  sooner  they  were  overturned  the  better ;  if  they  were  true,  they 
would  bear  the  strictest  examination.  They  determined,  in  the  inter- 
mediate hours  of  this  conference,  to  visit  none  but  the  sick,  and  to  spend 
aU  the  time  that  remained  in  retirement ;  giving  themselves  to  prayer 
for  one  another,  and  for  a  blessing  upon  this  their  labour.  With  regard 
to  the  judgment  of  the  majority,  they  agreed  that,  in  speculative  things, 
each  could  submit  only  so  far  as  his  judgment  should  be  convinced ;  and 
that^  in  every  practical  point,  each  would  submit  so  far  as  he  could, 
without  wounding  his  conscience.  Further  than  this,  they  maintained, 
a  Christian  could  not  submit  to  any  man,  or  number  of  men,  upon  earth, 
either  to  ooundl,  bishop,  or  convocation.  And  this  was  that  grand  prin- 
ciple of  private  judgment  on  which  all  the  reformers  proceeded.  "  Every 
man  must  judge  for  himself;  because  every  man  must  give  an  account 
for  himself  to  God."  But  this  principle,  if  followed  to  its  full  extent,  is 
as  unsafe  and  as  untenable  as  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  Romanists. 
The  design  of  this  meeting  was  to  consider  what  to  teach,  how  to  teach, 
and  what  to  do ;  in  other  words,  how  to  regulate  their  doctrines,  disci- 
pline, and  practice.  Here,  therefore,  it  will  be  convenient  to  present  a 
tfonneeted  account  of  each. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

WK8LST  8  D0CTBIKE8  AND  OFINIOKB. 


Weslst  never  departed  willingly  or  knowingly  from  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  which  he  had  been  trained  up,  and  with 
which  he  was  conscientiously  satisfied  after  full  and  free  inquiry.    Upon 
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.  points  which  have  not  been  revealed,  hat  are  within  the  scope  of  reason, 

'  he  formed  for  himself  opinions  which  were  generally  clear,  consistent 

with  the  Christian  system,  and  creditable,  for  the  most  part,  both  to  his 
feelings  and  his  judgment.  But  he  laid  no  stress  upon  them,  and  never 
proposed  them  for  more  than  they  were  worth.  In  the  following  con* 
nected  view  of  his  scheme,  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  his  own 
words,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  fidelity. 

The  moral,  or,  as  he  sometimes  calls  it,  the  Adamic  law,  he  traced 
beyond  the  foundation  of  the  world,  to  that  period,  unknown  indeed  to 
men,  but  doubtless  enrolled  in  the  annals  of  eternity,  when  the  morn- 
ing stars  first  sang  together,  being  newly  called  into  existence.  It 
pleased  the  Creator  to  make  these  His  firstborn  sons  intelligent  beings, 
that  they  might  know  Him  who  created  them.  For  this  end  He  endued 
them  witli  understanding  to  discern  truth  from  falsehood,  and  good 
from  evil,  and,  as  a  necessary  result  of  this,  with  liberty, — a  capacity 
of  choosing  the  one  and  refusing  the  other.  By  this  they  were  like- 
wise enabled  to  ofier  Him  a  free  and  willing  service ;  a  service  reward- 
able  in  itself,  as  well  as  most  acceptable  to  their  gracious  Master.  The 
law  which  He  gave  them  was  a  complete  model  of  all  truth,  so  far  as 
was  intelligible  to  a  finite  being ;  and  of  all  good,  so  far  as  angelic 
natures  were  capable  of  embracing  it    And  it  was  His  design  herein  to 

I  make  way  for  a  continued  increase  of  their  happiness,  seeing  every  in- 

stance of  obedience  to  that  law  would  both  add  to  the  perfection  of  their 
nature,  and  entitle  them  to  a  higher  reward,  which  the  righteous  Judge 
would  give  in  its  season.  In  like  manner  when  God,  in  His  appointed 
time,  had  created  a  new  order  of  intelligent  beings,  when  He  had 
raised  man  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  "  breathed "  into  him  '*  the 
breath  of  life,"  and  caused  him  to  become  "  a  living  soul,"  He  gave 
to  this  free  intelligent  creature  the  same  law^  as  to  his  firstborn 
children ;  not  written,  indeed,  upon  tables  of  stone,  or  any  corruptible 
substance,  but  engraven  on  his  heart  by  the  finger  of  Gk>d,  written 
in  the  inmost  spirit  both  of  men  and  angels,  to  the  intent  it  might 

I  never  be  afar  ofi^  never  hard  to  be  understood,  but  always  at  hand, 

and  always  shining  with  dear  light,  even  as  the  sun  in  the  midst  of 
heaven.  Such  was  the  original  of  the  law  of  God.  With  regard  to 
man,  it  was  coeval  with  his  nature ;  but  with  regard  to  the  elder  sons 
of  God,  it  shone  in  its  full  splendour,  '<  or  ever  the  mountains  were 
brought  forth,  or  the  earth  and  the  round  world  were  made." 

Man  was  made  holy,  as  He  that  created  him  is  holy :  perfect  as  his 
Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect.  As  God  is  love,  so  man,  dwelling  in  love, 
dwelt  in  God,  and  God  in  him.  God  made  him  to  be  an  image  of  His 
own  eternity.    To  man  thus  perfect,  God  gave  a  perfect  law,  to  which 

.  *  Th«  reader  will  do  well  to  compare  with  this  statement  the  treatise  of  the 

)  learned  Bishop  Bull,  on  « The  State  of  Man  before  the  Fall.*— [Ed.] 
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He  required  fall  and  perfect  obedience.  He  required  full  obedieooe  iu 
eveiy  p(»nU  No  allowauce  was  made  for  any  falling  short :  there  was 
no  need  of  any,  man  being  altogether  equal  to  the  task  assigned  him* 
Man  disobeyed  this  law,  and  from  that  moment  he  died.  God  had  told 
him,  ''  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  of  that  fruit  thou  shalt  surely  die." 
Accordingly  on  that  day  he  did  die :  he  died  to  God,  the  most  dreadful 
of  all  deaths.  He  lost  the  life  of  God :  he  was  separated  from  Him  in 
union  with  Whom  his  spiritual  life  consisted.  His  soul  died.  The 
body  dies  when  it  is  separated  from  the  soul;  the  soul  when  it  is 
separated  from  God :  but  this  separation  Adam  sustained  in  the  day — 
the  hour  when  he  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  The  threat  cannot  be 
understood  of  temporal  death  without  impeaching  the  veracity  of  God. 
It  must  therefore  be  understood  of  spiritual  death,  the  loss  of  the  life 
and  image  of  God.  His  body  likewise  became  corruptible  and  mortal ; 
and  being  already  dead  in  the  spirit,  dead  to  God,  dead  in  sin,  ho 
hastened  on  to  death  everlastings  to  the  destruction  both  of  body  and 
soul,  in  the  fire  never  to  be  quenched. 

Why  was  this?  Why  are  there  sin  and  misery  in  the  world? 
Because  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God :  because  he  is  not  mere 
matter,  a  clod  of  earth,  a  lump  of  clay,  without  sense  or  understanding, 
but  a  spirit  like  his  Creator,  a  being  endued  not  only  with  sense  and 
understanding,  but  also  with  a  wiU.  Because,  to  crown  the  rest,  he 
was  endued  with  liberty,  a  power  of  directing  his  own  affections  and 
actions,  a  capacity  of  debermining  for  himself,  or  of  choosing  good  or 
evil  Had  not  man  been  endued  with  this,  all  the  rest  would  have  been 
of  no  use.  Had  he  not  been  a  free  as  well  as  an  intelligent  being,  his 
understanding  would  have  been  as  incapable  of  holiness,  or  any  kind 
of  virtue,  as  a  tree  or  a  block  of  marble.  And  having  this  power  of 
choosing  good  or  evil,  he  chose  evil.  But  in  Adam  ail  died,  and  this 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  his  fall.  He  was  more  than  the  repre- 
sentative or  federal  head  of  the  human  race, — ^the  seed  and  souls  of  aU 
mankind  were  contained  in  him,  and  therefore  partook  of  the  corruption 
of  his  nature.  From  that  time  every  man  who  is  bom  into  the  world 
bears  the  image  of  the  Devil,  in  pride  and  self-will, — the  image  of  the 
beast,  in  sensual  appetites  and  desires.  All  his  posterity  were,  by  his 
act  and  deed,  entitled  to  error,  guilt,  sorrow,  fear,  pain,  disease,  and 
death,. and  these  they  have  inherited  for  their  portion.  The  cause  has 
been  revealed  to  us,  and  the  effects  are  seen  over  the  whole  world,  and 
felt  in  the  heart  of  every  individual.  But  this  is  noway  inconsistent 
with  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  because  all  may  recover  through 
the  Second  Adam,  whatever  they  lost  through  the  firsit.  I^ot  one  child 
of  man  finally  loses  thereby,  unless  by  his  ovm  choice.  A  remedy  has 
been  provided  which  is  adequate  to  tiie  disease.  Yea,  more  than  this, 
mankind  have  gained  by  the  £ill  a  capAcky,  firrt,  oi  being  more  holy 
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and  happy  on  earth ;  and,  secoDcUy,  of  being  more  happj  in  heaven 
than  otherwise  they  could  have  been.  For  if  man  had  not  fallen,  there 
must  have  been  a  blank  in  our  faith  and  in  our  love.  There  could  have 
been  no  such  thing  as  faith  in  Qod  "  so  loving  the  world,  that  He  gave 
His  only  Son  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation ;"  no  &ith  in  the  Son  of 
God,  as  loving  us  and  giving  himself  for  us ;  no  fiftith  in  the  Spirit  of 
Gfod,  as  renewing  the  image  of  God  in  oar  hearts,^  or  raising  us  from 
the  death  of  sin  unto  the  life  of  righteousness.  And  the  same  blank 
roust  likewise  have  been  in  our  love.  We  could  not  have  loved  the 
Father  under  the  nearest  and  dearest  relation,  as  delivering  up  His  Son 
for  us :  we  could  not  have  loved  the  Son,  as  bearing  our  sins  in  His  own 
body  on  the  tree,  and  by  that  one  oblation,  of  Himself  once  offered 
making  a  full  oblation,  sacrifice,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  - 
whole  world :  we  oould  not  have  loved  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  revealing  to 
us  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  opening  the  eyes  of  our  understandings, 
bringing  us  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light  $  renewing  the 
image  of  God  in  our  soul,  and  sealing  us  unto  the  day  of  redemption. 
So  that  what  is  now  in  the  sight  of  God  *'  pure  religion  and  undefiled," 
would  then  have  had  no  being. 


1  Mr.  Topladj  has  a  caxions  paper 
upon  this  sabject. 

''When  a  portrait  painter  takes  a 
likeness,  there  must  be  an  original  from 
whom  to  take  it.  Here  the  original  are 
God  and  ChrisL  *  When  I  awake  up 
after  thy  likeness/  &c. ;  and,  we  are 
'predestinated  to  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son.' 

**The  painter  chooses  the  nmtmals 
on  which  he  will  delineate  hb  piece. 
There  are  paintings  on  wood,  on  glass, 
on  metals,  on  irory,  on  canTas.  So 
God  chooses  and  selects  the  persons  on 
whom  his  uncreated  spirit  shall,  with 
the  pencil  of  effectual  grace,  redelineate 
that  holy  likeness  which  Adam  loalL 
Among  these  are  some  whose  natural 
capmatifis  and  scquired  improvements 
are  not  of  the  first-rate:  there  the 
imagip  of  God  is  psinted  on  wood. 
Others  of  God's  people  hare  not  those 
quick  sensibilities  and  poignant  feelings 
by  which  many  are  distinguished : 
there  the  Holy  Spirit's  painting  is  on 
marble.  Others  are  pennitted  to  fall 
from  the  sjrdour  of  their  fii-bt  love,  and 
to  deviate  from  their  steadfiwtness :  there 
the  Hdy  Spirit  paints  on  glass,  which, 
peihaps,  the  fint  stone  of  temptation 


may  injure.  But  the  Celestial  Artist 
will,  in  time,  repair  those  breaches,  and 
restore  the  finil,  brittle  Christian,  to  his 
original  enjoyments,  and  to  more  than 
lus  original  purity ;  and  what  may  seem 
truly  wonderful.  Divine  Grace  restores 
the  picture  by  breaking  it  over  again. 
It  is  the  broken-hearted  sinner  to  whom 
God  will  imjpart  the  comforts  of  salva^ 
tloa. 

''  The  ancients  painted  only  in  watei^ 
colours;  but  the  modems  (from  about 
▲J).  1320)  have  added  beauty  and  dura- 
bility to  their  pictures  by  paiuting  them 
in  oil  Applicable  to  hypocrites  and 
true  believers.  An  hypocrite  may  out* 
wardly  bear  something  that  resembles 
the'  imaj^  of  God ;  l»t  it  is  only  in 
fresco,  or  water-colours,  which  do  not 
last;  and  are,  at  best,  laid  on  by  the 
hand. of  dissimulation.  But  (if  1  may 
aeoommodate  so  fanuliar  an  idea  to  so 
high  a  subject)  the  Holy  Spirit  paints 
in  oil ;  He  accompanies  his  work  with 
unction  and  with  power ;  and  hence  it 
shall  be  crowned  with  honours,  and 
praise,. and.  glory  at  Christ's  appear* 
iag." 

The  remainder  of  the  ppper  is  left 
apposite. 
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The  fall  of  man  is  the  yeiy  foundation  of  revealed  religion.  If  tliifl  be 
taken  away,  the  Christian  system  is  subverted,  nor  will  it  deserve  so 
honourable  an  appellation  as  that  of  a  cunningly-devised  fable.  It  is  a 
scriptural  doctrine :  many  plain  texts  directly  teach  it.  It  is  a  rational 
doctrine,  thoroughly  consistent  with  sound  reason,  though  there  may  le 
some  circumstances  relating  to  it  which  human  reason  cannot  fathom. 
It  is  a  practical  doctrine,  having  the  closest  connection  with  the  life, 
power,  and  practice  of  religion.  It  leads  man  to  the  foundation  of  all 
Christian  practice,  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  thereby  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Ood  and  of  Christ  crucified.  It  is  an  experimental  doctrine. 
The  sincere  Christian  carries  the  proof  of  it  in  his  own  bosom.  Thus 
Wesley  reasoned ;  and,  from  the  corruption  of  man's  nature,  or  in  his 
own  view  of  the  doctrine,  from  the  death  of  the  soul,  he  inferred  the 
necessity  of  a  New  Birth.^    He  had  made  that  expression  obnoxious  in 


1  **  The  groand  and  naaoa  of  the  ex- 
pression," says  Wesley,  "  are  easy  to  be 

understood.  When  we  undergo  this 
great  change,  we  may,  with  much  pro- 
priety, be  said  to  be  bom  again,  because 
there  is  so  near  a  resemblance  between 
the  drcnmstanoes  of  the  natural  and  of 
the  spiritual  birth ;  so  that  to  consider 
the  circumstances  of  the  natural  birth, 
is  the  most  easy  way  to  understand  the 
spiritual. 

<*The  child  whidi  is  not  yet  bom 
subsists  indeed  by  the  air,  as  does  every- 
thing whidi  has  life,  but  feeb  it  not, 
nor  anything  else,  unless  in  a  very  dull 
and  imperfect  manner.  It  hears  little, 
if  at  all,  the  organs  of  hearing  being  as 
yet  closed  up.  It  sees  nothing,  haring 
its  eyes  fast  shut,  and  being  surrounded 
with  utter  darkness.  There  are,  it  may 
be,  some  faint  beginnings  of  life,  when 
the  time  of  its  birth  draws  nigh ;  and 
some  motion  consequent  thereon,  whereby 
it  is  distinguished  from  a  mere  mass  of 
matter.  Bat  it  has  no  smMs;  all  these 
avenuea  of  the  soul  are  hitherto  quite 
shut  np.  Of  consequence,  it  has  scarcely 
any  intercourse  with  this  visible  worid ; 
nor  any  knowledge,  or  conception,  or 
idea,  of  the  things  that  occur  therein. 

**  The  reason  why  he  that  is  not  yet 
bora  is  wholly  a  stranger  to  the  visible 
world  is,  not  because  it  is  aiar  off— it  is 
very  nigh ;  it  surrounds  him  on  every 
sid^but  partly  because  he  has  not 
those  senses,  they  are  not  yet  opened  in 


his  soul,  whereby  alone  it  is  possible  to 
hold  oommeroe  with  the  material  world, 
and  partly  because  so  thick  a  veil  is  cast 
between,  through  which  he  can  discern 
nothing. 

"But  no  sooner  is  the  child  bom  into 
the  world  than  he  exists  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  He  now  feds  the  air 
with  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  which 
pours  into  him  from  every  side,  as  &st 
as  he  alternately  breathes  it  back  to 
sustain  the  flame  of  life,  and  hence 
springs  a  continual  increase  of  strength, 
of  motion,  and  of  sensation;  all  the 
bodily  senses  being  now  awakened,  and 
furnished  with  their  proper  objects. 

'*  His  eyes  are  now  opened  to  perceive 
the  light,  which  silently  flowing  in  upon 
them,  discovers  not  only  itself,  but  an 
infinite  variety  of  things  with  which 
before  he  was  wholly  unacquainted.  Hia 
ears  are  unclosed,  and  sounds  rush  in 
with  endless  diversity.  Every  sense  is 
employed  upon  such  objects  as  are  pecu- 
liarly suitable  to  it,  aiul  by  these  inlets 
the  soul,  having  an  open  intercourse 
with  the  visible  world,  acquunes  more 
and  more  knowledge  of  sensible  things,  of 
all  the  things  which  are  tmder  the  sun. 

"  So  it  is  with  him  that  is  bom  of 
God.  Before  that  great  change  is 
wrought,  although  he  subsists  by  Him 
in  whom  all  that  have  life  live,  and 
move,  and  have  their  being,  yet  he  is 
not  sensible  of  God ;  he  does  not  feel, 
he  has  no  inward  consciousness  of  His 
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tlie  season  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  it  was  one  of  those  things  which  em- 
barrassed him  in  his  sober  and  maturer  years :  but  he  had  committed 
himself  too  far  to  retract,  and,  therefore,  when  he  saw,  and  in  his  own 


pmeooe.  He  does  not  perceive  that 
divine  breath  of  life,  without  which  he 
cannot  subsist  a  moment.  Nor  is  he 
sensible  of  any  of  the  things  of  God. 
They  make  no  impression  upon  his  soul. 
God  is  continually  calling  to  him  from 
on  high,  but  he  heareth  not ;  his  ears 
ai-e  shut,  so  that  the  'voice  of  the 
charmer'  is  lost  on  him,  'charm  he 
never  so  wisely.'  He  seeth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  eyes  of 
his  understanding  being  closed,  and 
utter  darkness  covering  his  whole  soul, 
surrounding  him  on  every  side*  It  is 
true  he  may  have  some  faint  dawnings 
of  life,  some  small  beginnings  of  the 
5pintnal  motion ;  but  as  yet  he  has  no 
spiritual  senses  capable  of  discerning 
spiritual  objects;  consequently  he  dis- 
cemeth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  He  cannot  know  them,  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned. 

*'  Hence  he  has  scarce  any  knowledge 
of  the  invisible  world,  as  he  has  scarce 
any  intercourse  with  it.  Not  that  it  is 
Aiar  off.  No :  he  is  in  the  midst  of  it : 
it  encompssses  him  round  about.  The 
otAsr  vorid,  as  we  usually  term  it,  is 
not  fiur  from  any  of  us.  It  is  above,  and 
beneath,  and  on  everr  side;  only  the 
natural  man  disceraeth  it  not;  partly 
because  he  hath  no  spiritual  senses, 
whereby  alone  we  can  discern  tlie  things 
of  God ;  partly  because  so  thick  a  veil  is 
interposed,  as  he  knows  not  how  to 
penetrate. 

**  But  when  he  is  bom  of  God,  bom 
of  the  Spirit,  how  is  the  manner  of 
existence  changed!  His  whole  soul  is 
now  sensible  of  God,  and  he  can  say,  by 
sure  experience,  'Thou  art  about  my 
bed,  and  about  my  path ;'  I  feel  thee  '  in 
all  my  ways.'  Thou  besettest  me  be- 
hind and  before,  and  layest  thy  hand 
upon  me.  The  Spirit  or  breath  of  God 
i«  immediately  inspired,  breathed  into 
the  new-bom  soul.  And  the  same 
breath  which  comes  from,  returns  to 
God :  as  it  is  continually  received  by 
tliith,  so  it  is  contmually  rendered  back 


by  love,  by  prayer,  and  praise,  and 
thanksgiving;  love,  and  praise,  and 
prayer  being  the  breath  of  every  soul 
which  is  truly  bom  of  God.  And  by 
this  new  kind  of  spiritual  respiration, 
spiritual  life  is  not  only  sustained,  but 
increased  day  by  day,  together  with 
spiritual  strength,  and  motion,  and  sen- 
sation ;  all  the  senses  of  the  soul  being 
now  awake,  and  capable  of  discerning 
spiritual  good  and  evil. 

'*  The  eyes  of  his  understanding  are 
now  open,  and  he  seeth  Him  that  is  in- 
visible. He  sees  what  is  the  exceeding 
greatness  of  His  power,  and  of  His  love 
towards  them  that  believe.  He  sees 
that  God  is  merciful  to  him,  a  sinner, 
that  he  is  reconciled  through  the  Son  of 
His  love.  He  clearly  perceives  both  the 
pardoning  love  of  God  and  all  His  exceed- 
ing gi-eat  and  precious  promises.  God, 
who  couDunanded  the  light  to  shine  out 
of  darkness,  hath  shined,  and  doth  shine, 
in  his  heart,  to  enlighten  him  with  the 
knowledge  of  the.  glory  of  God  in  the 
&oe  of  Jesus  Christ  All  the  darkness 
is  now  passed  away,  and  he  abides  in 
the  light  of  God's  countenance. 

"  His  ears  are  now  opened,  and  the 
voice  of  God  no  longer  calls  in  vain.  He 
hears  and  obeys  the  heavenly  calling :  he 
'  knows  the  voice  of  his  Shepherd.'  All 
his  spiritual  senses  being  now  awak- 
ened, he  has  a  clear  intercourse  with 
the  invisible  world.  And  hence  he 
knows  more  and  more  of  the  things 
which  before  'it  could  not  enter  into 
his  heart  to  conceive.'  He  now  knows 
what  the  peace  of  God  is,  what  is  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  what  the  love  of  God 
which  is  shed  abroad  in  the  hearts  of 
them  that  believe  in  Him  through 
Christ  Jesus.  Thus  the  veil  being  re- 
moved, which  before  intercepted  the 
light  and  voice,  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  God,  he  who  is  bom  of  the  Spirit, 
dwelling  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and 
God  in  him." —  ' Wesley's  Works,' 
vol.  vii.  p.  268. 
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oool  judgment  disapproTed,  tbe  extravagances  to  whioh  the  abase  of 
the  term  bad  led«  he  still  continued  to  use  it,  and  even  pursued  the 
metaphor  through  all  its  bearings,  with  a  wantonness  of  ill-directed 
fancy,  of  which  this  is  the  only  instance  in  all  his  writings.  And  in 
attempting  to  reconcile  the  opinion  which  he  held  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  be  entangled  himself  in  contradictions,^  like  a  man  catching 
at  all  arguments  when  defending  a  cause  which  he  knows  to  be  weak 
and  untenable. 

Connected  with  his  doctrine  of  the  New  Birth  wwi  that  of  Justifica^ 
tion,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  inseparable  from  it|  yet  easily  to  be 


1  "  The  expression  being  hem  ogam 
was  not  first  used  by  our  Lord  in  his 
oonversation  with  Nicodemos.  It  was 
in  common  use  among  the  Jews  when 
our  Saviour  appeared  among  them. 
When  an  adult  heathen  was  oonvinced 
that  the  Jewish  religion  was  of  God, 
and  desired  to  joiu  therein,  it  was  the 
custom  to  baptize  him  fii-st,  before  he 
was  admitted  to  circumcision.  And 
when  he  was  heptieed,  he  was  said  to  be 
bom  again ;  by  which  they  meant,  that 
he  was  before  a  cliild  of  the  devil,  was 
now  adopted  into  the  family  of  God,  and 
accounted  one  of  his  children." — Vol. 
vii.  p.  296. 

Yet,  in  the  same  sermon,  Wesley 
affirms,  "  that  Baptism  is  not  the  Kew 
Birth,  that  they  aie  not  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Many  indeed  seem  to  ima- 
gine that  they  aie  just  the  same ;  at 
least  they  speiik  as  if  they  thought  so ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  this  opinion  is 
publicly  avowed  by  any  denomination  of 
Christians  whatever.  Certainly  it  is 
not  by  any  within  these  kingdoms,  whe- 
ther of  the  Established  Church  or  dis- 
senting from  it.  The  judgment  of  the 
latter  is  cleaily  declar^  in  their  large 
catechism :  *  Q.  What  are  the  parts  of  a 
Saci-ament  ?  A.  The  paits  of  a  Sacra- 
ment are  two ;  the  one  an  outward  and 
sensible  sign ;  the  other  an  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  signitied.  Q.  What  is 
Baptism  ?  A.  Bapti^m  is  a  8aci*ament, 
wherein  Christ  hath  ordained  the  wash- 
ing with  water  to  be  a  sign  and  seal  of 
regeneration  by  his  Spirit.'  Here  it  is 
manifest,  baptism,  the  sign,  is  spoken  of 
as  distinct  from  regeuei-ation,  the  thing 
signified." 


Where  was  Wesley's  lode  ?  or  where 
his  fairness?  Can  anything  be  more 
evident  than  that  this  catechism  de- 
scribes regeneration  as  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace,  and  the  act  of  baptism 
(sprinkling  or  immendon)  as  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  ?   What  follows  is  as  bad. 

**  In  the  Oiurch  Catechism  likewise, 
the  judgment  of  our  Church  Ib  declared 
with  the  utmost  clearness.  '  Q,  What 
meanest  thou  by  this  word  Sacrament  ? 
A,  I  mean  an  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  Q. 
What  is  the  outward  part  or  form  in 
baptism  ?  A,  Water,  whei'ein  the  per- 
son is  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
theiv  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Q.  What 
is  the  inward  part  or  thing  signified  ? 
A.  A  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birtli 
unto  righteousness.*  Nothing  therefoi^e 
is  plainer  than  that,  according  to  the 
Church  of  England,  baptism  is  not  the 
New  Birth." 

I  do  not  believe  that  an  instance  of 
equal  blindness  or  disingenuity  (which- 
ever it  may  be  thought)  can  be  found  in 
all  the  other  parts  of  Wesley's  works. 
So  plain  is  it  that  the  words  of  the  cate- 
chism mean  precisely  what  Wesley  af- 
firms they  do  not  mean,  that,  in  the 
very  next  page,  he  contradicts  himself 
in  the  clearest  manner,  and  says,  "It  is 
certain,  our  Church  suppoFe»,  thht  ail  who 
are  baptized  in  their  infancy  are  at  the 
same  time  born  again.  And  it  is  allowed 
that  the  whole  office  for  the  baptism  of 
infants  proceeds  upon  this  suppi^sition. 
Nor  is  it  an  objection  of  any  weight 
against  this,  that  we  cannot  comprehend 
how  this  work  can  be  wrought  in  in- 
fonts."— Vol.  vii.  p.  302. 
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distingoished,  as  hemg  not  the  same,  but  of  a  widely  different  nature. 
In  order  of  time  neither  of  these  is  before  the  other ;  in  the  moment  we 
are  justified  by  the  grace  of  God,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Jesus,  we  are  also  bom  of  the  Spirit ;  but,  in  order  of  thinking,  as  it  is 
termed.  Justification  precedes  tiie  New  Birth.  We  first  oonceiye  His 
wrath  to  be  turned  away,  and  then  His  Spirit  to  work  in  our  hearts. 
Justification  impliee  only  a  relative,  the  New  Birth  a  real  change.* 
CK)d,  in  justifying  us,  does  something /or  us ;  in  begetting  us  again.  He 
does  the  work  in  us.  The  former  changes  our  outward  relation  to  God, 
80  that  of  enemies  we  become  children.  By  the  latter  our  inmost  souls 
are  changed,  so  that  of  sinners  we  become  saints.  The  one  restores 
us  to  the  fayour,  the  other  to  the  image  of  God.  Justification  is  another 
word  for  pardon.  It  is  the  forgiyeness  of  all  our  sins,  and,  what  is 
neoessarily  implied  therein,  our  acceptance  with  God.  The  immediate 
effects  are  the  peace  of  Qod. ;  a  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding,  and 
a  "  rejoicing  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory."  And  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  justified,  yea,  in  that 
very  moment,  sanctification  begins.  In  that  instant  we  are  bom  again ; 
and  when  we  are  bom  again,  then  our  sanctification  begins^  and  thence- 
forward we  are  gradually  to  "  grow  up  in  Him  who  is  our  head."  This 
expression,  says  Wesley,  points  out  the  exact  analogy  there  is  between 
natural  and  spiritual  things.  A  child  is  bom  of  a  woman  in  a  moment, 
or,  at  least,  in  a  very  short  time ;  afterwards  he  gradually  and  slowly 
grows,  till  he  attains  to  the  stature  of  a  man.  In  like  manner  a  person  is 
bom  of  God  in  a  short  time,  if  not  in  a  moment;  but  it  is  by  slow 
degrees  that  he  afterwards  grows  up  to  the  measure  of  the  fiill  stature 
of  Christ.  The  same  relation,  therefore,  which  there  is  between  our 
natural  birth  and  our  growth,  there  is,  also,  between  our  New  Birth 
and  our  Sanctification.  And  sanctification,  though  in  some  degree  the 
immediate  fmit  of  justification,  is  a  distinct  gift  of  God,  and  of  a  totally 
different  nature.  The  one  implies  wh%t  God  does  for  tu  through  His 
Son;  the  other  what  He  works  in  us  by  His  Sjpirii,  Men  are  no  more 
able  of  themselves  to  think  one  good  thought,  to  speak  one  good  word,  or 
do  one  good  work,  after  justi6cation  than  before  they  were  justified. 
When  the  Lord  speaks  to  our  hearts  the  second  time,  "  he  dean,^  then 
only  the  evil  root,  the  carnal  mind  is  destroyed,  and  sin  subsists  no 
more.  A  deep  conyiction  that  there  is  yet  in  us  a  carnal  mind  shows, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  farther 
change.  If  there  be  no  such  second  change,  if  there  be  no  instantaneous 
deliverance  after  justification,  if  there  be  none  but  a  gradual  work  of 
God,  then  we  must  be  content,  as  well  as  we  can,  to  remain  full  of  sin 
till  death ;  and  if  so,  we  must  remain  guilty  till  death,  continually  de- 

*  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that,  aooofrding  to  Wesley,  the  new  birth  is  the 
ime  as  indpient  saaotifieation. — [En.] 
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aerving  pnnishmeDt  Thus  Wesley  explains  a  doctrine  whiciiy  in  his 
old  age,  he  admitted  that  he  did  not  find  a  profitable  subject  for  an 
unawakened  oongtegation. 

This  deliverance,  he  acknowledged,  might  be  graduallj  wrought  in 
some.  I  mean,  he  says,  in  this  sense,  they  do  not  advert  to  the  par- 
ticular moment  wherein  sin  ceases  to  be.  But  it  is  infinitely  desirable, 
were  it  the  will  of  Qod,  that  it  should  be  done  instantaneously ;  that 
the  Lord  should  destroy  sin  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
And  so  he  generally  does.  This,  Wesley  insisted  was  a  plain  &ct,  of 
which  there  was  evidence  enough  to  satisfy  any  unprejudiced  person. 
And  why  might  it  not  be  instantaneous? ^  he  argued.  A  moment  is  to 
Him  the  same  as  a  thousand  years.  He  cannot  want  more  time  to 
accomplish  whatever  is  His  will :  and  He  cannot  wait  or  stay  for  more 
VHjrthiness  oiJUneu  in  the  persons  He  is  pleased  to  honour.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  doctrine  and  of  its  evidence,  it  was  a  powerful 
one  in  Wesley's  hands.  To  the  confidence,  he  says,  that  God  is  both 
able  and  willing  to  sanctify  us  now,  there  needs  to  be  added  one  thing 
more,  a  divine  evidence  and  conviction  that  He  doth  it 

In  that  hour  it  is  done.  "  Thcu,  therefore,  look  for  it  every  moment : 
you  can  be  no  worse  if  you  are  no  better  for  that  expectation ;  for  were 
you  to  be  disappointed  of  your  hope^  still  you  lose  nothing.  But  you 
shall  not  be  disappointed  of  your  hope ;  it  will  come,  it  will  not  tarry. 
Look  for  it,  then,  every  day,  every  hour,  every  moment  Why  not  this 
hour  ?  this  moment  ?  Certainly  you  may  look  for  it  now,  if  you  be- 
lieve it  is  by  faith.  And  by  this  token  you  may  surely  know  whether 
you  seek  it  by  faith  or  works.  If  by  works,  you  want  something  to  be 
done^Srs^,  lefcre  you  are  sanctified.'    You  think  I  must  first  he  ox  do 

1  **  An  obMrvation/'  says  Toplady,  Aun.  A  great  change  in  a  little  time. 
'<  which  I  met  with  in  rrading  Down-  No  twilight  betwixt  night  and  dar.  Ko 
mane's  Christian  Warfiure,  bti-uck  me  purgatory  condition  &twixt  hdl  and 
much :  speaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  heaven,  but  instantly,  when  out  devil, 
the  sealer  of  the  Elect,  he  asks,  how  is  in  angel.  Such  is  the  case  of  every  soli- 
it  possible  to  reoeive  the  seal  without  tary  soul.  It  will  make  company  for 
feeling  the  impression."               ^  itself.     A  musing  mind  will  not  stand 

'*Lonl/'  says  Fuller  in  one:  of  his  neuter  a  minute,  but  presently  side  with 

Scripture  Observations,  '*  I  read  of  my  legions  of  good  or  bad  thoughts.   Grant, 

Saviour,  that  when  he  was  in  the  wilder-  therefore,  that  my  soul,  which  ever  will 

ness,  vim  the  devil  leameth  him,  cmdy  b^-  have  some,  may  never  have  bad  oon>- 

hold,  angels  came  and  mmiatered  unto  pany." 

*  This  doctrine  is  stated  with  perilous  indiscretion  in  one  of  the  Moravian  hymns : 

When  any,  thro'  a  beam  of  light, 

Can  see  and  own  they  are  not  right. 

But  enter  on  a  legal  strife. 

Amend  their  former  course  cf  l^e. 
And  work  and  toil,  and  sweat  from  day  to  day, 
Such,  to  their  Saviour,  quite  mistake  the  way. 
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thus  or  thus.  Then  you  are  seeking  it  by  works  unto  this  day.  If  you 
seek  it  by  faith,  you  may  expect  it  as  you  are ;  then  expect  it  now,-  It 
is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  there  is  an  inseparable  connection  be- 
tween these  three  points— expect  it  by  faith,  expect  it  as  you  are^  and 
expect  it  now.  To  deny  one  of  them  is  to  deny  them  all :  to  allow  one 
is  to  allow  them  all.  Do  you  believe  we  are  sanctified  by  faith  ?  Be 
true,  then,  to  your  principle,  and  look  for  this  blessing  just  as  you  are, 
neither  better  nor  worse ;  as  a  poor  sinner  that  has  nothing  to  pay, 
nothing  to  plead,  but  *  Christ  diedJ  And  if  you  look  for  it  as  you  are, 
then  expect  it  now.  Stay  for  nothing  I  Why  should  you?  Christ  is 
ready,  and  He  is  aU  you  want  He  is  waiting  for  you  I  He  is  at  the 
door.  Whosoever  thou  art  who  desirest  to  be  forgiven,  first  believe. 
Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  thou  shalt  do  all  things  well. 
Say  not,  I  cannot  be  accepted  yet,  because  I  am  not  good  enough.  Who 
is  good  enough,  who  ever  was,  to  merit  acceptance  at  God's  hands? 
Say  not,  *  I  am  not  contrite  enough :  I  am  not  sensible  enough  of  my 
sins.'  I  know  it.  I  would  to  God  thou  wert  more  sensible  of  them, 
and  more  contrite  a  thousandfold  than  thou  art !  But  do  not  stay  for 
this.  It  may  be  God  will  make  thee  so ;  not  before  thou  believest,  but 
by  believing.  It  may  be  thou  wilt  not  weep  much,  till  thou  lovest 
much,  because  thou  hast  had  much  forgiven." 

Upon  these  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  New  Birth  and  Justification 
by  Faith,  he  exhorted  his  disciples  to  insist  with  all  boldness,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places :  in  public,  those  who  were  called  thereto ;  and 
at  all  opportunities  in  private.  But  what  is  faith  ?  "  Not  an  opinion," 
said  Wesley, "  nor  any  number  of  opinions  put  together,  be  they  ever  so 
true."  A  string  of  opinions  is  no  more  Christian  faith  than  a  string  of 
beads  is  Christian  holiness.  It  is  not  an  assent  to  any  opinion,  or  any 
number  of  opinions.  A  man  may  assent  to  three,  or  three-and-twenty 
creeds :  he  may  assent  to  all  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (at  least  as  far 
as  he  understands  them),  and  yet  have  no  Christian  faith  at  all.  The 
faith  by  which  the  promise  is  attained  is  represented  by  Christianity  as 
a  power  wrought  by  the  Almighty  in  an  immortal  spirit,  inhabiting  a 
house  of  clay,  to  see  through  that  veil  into  the  world  of  spirits,  into 
things  invisible  and  eternal :  a  power  to  discern  those  things  which, 
with  eyes  jof  flesh  and  blood,  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see ;  either  by 
reason  of  their  nature,  which  (though  they  surround  us  on  every  side) 
is  not  perceivable  by  these  gross  senses ;  or  by  reason  of  their  distance, 
as  being  yet  afar  off  in  the  bosom  of  eternity.  It  showeth  "  what  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  could  it  before  enter  into  our  heart 
to  conceive ; "  and  all  this  in  the  clearest  light,  with  the  fullest  certainty 
and  evidence.*    For  it  does  not  leave  us  to  receive  our  notice  by  mere 

1  In  methodistical  and  mystical  biography  the  reader  will  aometimes  he  reminded 
of  these  lines  in  Ovid: — 

''In 
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reflection  from  the  dull  gUas  of  seoge,  but  lesolyes  a  tfaotuand  enigmas 
of  tlfe  highest  conoem^  by  giving  fJBCulties  Buited  to  things  inyisible. 
It  is  the  eye  of  the  new-bom  soul,  whereby  every  true  believer  ''seeth 
Him  who  is  invisible.''  It  is  the  ear  of  Ihe  soul,  whereby  the  sinner 
-  **  hears  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  lives ;"  the  palate  of  the  soul 
(if  the  expression  may  be  allowed),  whereby  a  believer  *'  tastes  the 
good  Word  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come ;"  the  feeling  of  the 
soul,  whereby,  "through  the  power  of  the  Highest  overshadowing  him," 
he  perceives  ike  presence  of  Him,  "  in  whom  he  lives,  and  moves,  and  has 
his  being,**  and  feels  **  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart.*  It  is 
the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity,  a  perpetual  revelation,  equally 
new,  through  all  the  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  incarnation, 
and  passing  now,  even  ss  it  has  done  from  the  beginning,  directly  from 
God  into  the  believing  soul.  Do  you  suppose  time  will  never  dry  up  this 
stream  ?    Oh,  no  1    It  shall  never  be  cut  off— 

*'  Zabiiur  et  kibetur  in  omnt  vohibOia  tBuum.*' 

(It  flows,  and  as  it  flowiy  ior  t tw  will  flow  on.) 

The  historical  evidence  of  Revelation,  strong  and  clear  as  it  is,  is 
cognizable  by  men  of  learning  alone ;  but  this  is  plain,  simple,  and 
level  to  the  lowest  capacity.  The  sum  is,  '*  One  thing  I  know :  I  was 
blind,  but  new  I  see :"  an  argument  of  which  a  peasant,  a  woman,  a 
child,  may  feel  all  the  force.  The  traditional  evidence  gives  an  account 
of  what  was  transacted  far  away  and  long  ago.  The  inward  evidence  is 
intimately  present  to  all  persons,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  **  It  is 
nigh  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  iu  thy  heart,  if  thou  believest  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.*  This,  then,  is  the  record,  this  is  the  evidence,  emphati- 
cally so  called,  that  Ood  hath  given  unto  ta  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is 
in  His  Son, 

Why,  then,  have  not  all  men  this  &ith  ?  Because  no  man  is  able  to 
work  it  in  himself :  it  is  a  work  of  onmipotence.  It  requires  no  less 
power  thus  to  quicken  a  dead  soul  than  to  raise  a  body  that  lies  in  the 
grave.  It  is  a  new  creation ;  and  none  can  create  a  soul  anew  but  He 
who  at  first  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  May  not  your  own 
experience  teach  you  this?  said  Wesley.  Canyon  give  yourself  this 
faith?  Is  it  in  your  power  to  see,  or  hear,  or  taste,  or  feel  God?  to 
raise  in  yourself  any  perception  of  God,  or  of  an  invisible  world  ?  to 


'*  In  prece  ioim  eram,  ciBlsttia  nurmna  sensi, 
tataque  pwywred  hue  rtfuisit  humus, 
Non  equidetn  vtdi  {valeant  mendacia  fsaium  t) 

TV,  Dea ;  necfueras  adtpidenda  vnv, 
Ssd  qua  nexieram^  quorumque  errore  tetuHtar^ 
Cognita  sant  nuUo  prcBoipiente  tnihi" 

Grid,  Fast  vi.  S5t-254« 
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open  an  interoonree  between  yourself  and  the  world  of  spirits  ?  to  discern 
cither  them  or  Him  tfarat  created  them  ?  to  hurst  the  veil  that  is  on 
your  heart,  and  let  in  the  light  of  eternity  ?  You  know  it  is  not.  You 
not  only  do  not,  but  cannot  (by  your  own  strength)  thus  believe.  The 
more  you  labour  so  to  do,  the  more  you  will  be  convinced  it  is  the  gift 
of  God.  It  is  the  free  gift  of  God,  which  He  bestows  not  on  those  who 
are  worthy  of  His  &voar,  not  on  such  as  are  previatidy  Holy,  and  so  Jit 
to  be  crowned  with  all  the  blessings  of  His  goodness,  but  on  the  ungodly 
and  unholy;  on  those  who,  till  that  hour,  were^  only  for  everlasting 
destruction ;  those  in  whom  was  no  good  thing,  and  whose  only  plea 
was,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !  No  merit,  no  goodness  in  man 
precedes  the  forgiving  love  of  God.  His  pardoning  mercy  supposes 
notliing  in  us  but  a  sense  of  mere  sin  and  misery ;  and  to  all  who  see 
and  feel,  and  own  their  wants,  and  their  utter  inability  to  remove  them, 
God  freely  gives  faith,  for  the  sake  of  Him  **  in  whom  He  is  always  well 
])lea8ed.''  Whosoever  thou  art,  O  man,  who  hast  the  sentence  of  death 
in  thyself,  unto  thee  saith  the  Lord,  not,  *  Do  this,  perfectly  obey  all 
my  commands,  and  live ;"  but,  **  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved." 

Without  faith  a  man  cannot  be  justified,  erea  though  he  should  have 
everything  else ;  with  fifcith  he  cannot  but  be  justified,  though  every- 
thing else  should  be  wanting.  This  justifying  faith  implies  not  only 
the  personal  revelation,  the  inward  evidence  of  Christianity,  but  likewise  a 
sure  and  firm  confidence  in  the  individual  believer  that  Christ  died  for  hU 
sins,  loved  hinij  and  gave  His  life  for  him.  And  at  that  time  soever  a 
sinner  thus  believes,  God  justifieth  him.  Repentance,  indeed,  must 
have  been  given  him  before ;  but  that  repentance  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  deep  sense  of  the  want  of  all  good,  and  the  presence  of  all 
evil ;  and  whatever  good  he  hath  or  doth  from  that  hour  when  he  first 
believes  in  God  through  Christ,  faith  doth  not  find^  but  brings.  Both 
repentance  and  fruits  meet  for  repentance  are  in  some  degree  necessary 
to  justification ;  but  they  are  not  necessary  in  the  same  sfnse  with  faith, 
uor  in  the  same  degree.  Not  in  the  same  degree,  for  these  fruits  are 
only  necessary  conditionally,  if  there  be  time  and  opportunity  for  them. 
Not  in  the  same  sense,  for  repentance  and  its  fruits  are  only  remotely 
necessary — necessary  in  order  to  &ith;  whereas  faith  is  immediately 
and  directly  necessary  to  justification.  In  like  manner,  faith  is  the 
only  condition  of  sanctification.  Every  one  that  believes  is  sanctified, 
whatever  else  he  has,  or  has  not  In  other  word«,  no  man  can  be 
sanctified  till  he  believes ;  every  man  when  he  believes  is  sanctified. 

Here  Wesley  came  upon  perilous  ground. — We  must  be  holy  in 
heart  and  life  before  we  can  be  conscious  that  we  are  so.  But  we  must 
love  God  before  we  can  be  holy  at  all.  We  cannot  love  Him  till  we 
know  that  He  loves  us;  and  this  we  cannot  know  till  His  Spirit  wit- 
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it  to  our  spirit.     The  testimony  K^}j^d  the  Spirit  of  God  must 


therefore,  he  argued,  in  the  very  nature  of  ???. .     |Y>TDg8,  be  soteoedent  to  the 
testimony  of  our  own  spirit.    But  he  perceived  tX  ^^.^atmsnyhad  mistaken 
the  voice  of  their  own  imagination  for  this  witness  w  I'^^l       ^^^i  ^^ 
presumed  that  they  were  children  of  God,  while  they  \v^  ,;:gB  doing  the 
works  of  the  DeviL    And  he  was  not  surprised  that  many  sent  ^^iblemeo, 
seeing  the  effects  of  this  delusion,  should  lean  toward  another  exti^me, 
and  question  whether  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  whereof  the  apoktle 
speaks,  is  the  privilege  of  ordinary  Christians,  and  not  rather  one  of 
those  extraordinary  gifts  which  they  suppose  belonged  only  to  the 
apo6tle*s  age.    Yet,  when  he  asks,  "  How  may  one,  who  has  the  real 
witness  in  himself,  distinguish  it  from  presumption  ?  **  he  evades  the 
difiSculty,  and  offers  a  declamatory  reply :  "  How,  I  pray,  do  you  dis- 
tinguish day  from  night  ?  How  do  you  distinguish  light  from  darkness? 
or  the  light  of  a  star,  or  of  a  glimmering  taper,  from  the  light  of  the 
noonday  sun?"    This  is  the  ready  answer  of  every  one  who  has  been 
crazed  by  enthusiasm.    But  Wesley  regarded  the  doctrine  as  one  of  the 
glories  of  his  people,  as  one  grand  part  of  the  testimony  which  God,  he 
said,  had  given  them  to  bear  to  all  mankind.    It  was  by  this  peculiar 
blessing  upon  them,  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  his  children,  that 
this  great  evangelical  truth,  he  averred,  had  been  recovered,  which  had 
been  for  many  years  well  nigh  lost  and  forgotten. 

These  notions  led  to  the  doctrine  of  Assurance,^  which  he  had 
defended  so  pertinaciously  against  his  brother  Samuel.  But  upon  this 
point  his  fervour  had  abated,  and  he  made  a  fairer  retractation  than  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  founder  of  a  sect.  "  Some,"  said  he,  "  are  fond 
of  the  expression ;  I  am  not :  I  hardly  ever  use  it.  But  I  will  simply 
declare  (having  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  draw  the  sword  of 
controversy  concerning  it)  what  are  my  present  sentiments  with  regard 
to  the  thing  which  is  usually  meant  thereby.  I  believe  a  few,  but  very 
few,  Christians  have  an  assurance  from  God  of  everlasting  salvation ; 
and  that  is  the  thing  which  the  apostle  terms  the  plerophory  or  full 

^  There  is  a  good  story  ofassarance  in  was  pleased  to  convert  Saul  while  he 

Belknap's     '  Hidtory    of    New    Hamp-  was  persecuting,  so  he  might  manifest 

shire/    yol.    i.    p.    42 : — *''  A    certain  himself  to  him  while  making  a  moderate 

captain,  John  Underhill,  in  the  dajs  of  use  of  the  good  creature  tobacco  V    This 

Puritanism,  affirmed,  that  having  long  was  one  of  the  things  for  which  he  was 

lain  under  a  spirit  of  bondage,  he  could  questioned  and  censured  by  the  elders  at 

get  no  assurance ;  till  at  length,  as  he  Boston."       **  Another,*'     says     South, 

was  taking  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  the  Spirit  "  flatters  himself  that  he  has  lived  in 

set  home  upon  him  an  absolute  promise  full  assurance  of  his  salvation  for  ten  or 

of  free  grace,  with  such  assuituioe  and  twenty,  or,  perhaps,  thirty  years  ;  that 

joy,  that  he  had  never  since  doubted  of  is,  in  other  woitls,  the  man  has  been 

his  good  estate,  neither  should  he,  what>  ignorant  and  confident  very  long." — [See 

ever  sins  he  might  fall  into.     And  he  also  notes  above,  pp.  25  and  316.^£d.] 
endeavoured  to  prove,  *  that  as  the  Loitl 
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assurance  of  hope,  I  believe  more  have  such  an  assurance  of  being  nauf 
in  the  favour  of  Grod  as  excludes  all  doubt  and  fear :  and  this,  if  I  do  not 
mistake,  is  what  the  apostle  means  by  the  plerophory  or  full  assurance 
oi  faith.  I  believe  a  consciousness  of  being  in  the  favour  of  God 
(which  I  do  not  term  plerophory  or  full  assurance,  since  it  is  frequently 
weakened,  nay,  perhaps  interrupted  by  returns  of  doubt  or  fear)  is  the 
common  privilege  of  Christians,  fearing  God  and  working  righteousness. 
Yet  I  do  not  affirm  there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 
Possibly  some  may  be  in  the  favour  of  God,  and  yet  go  mourning  all 
the  day  long.  (But,  I  believe,  this  is  usually  owing  either  to  disorder 
of  body  or  ignorance  of  the  Gospel  promises.)  Therefore  I  have  not,  for 
many  years,  thought  a  consciousness  of  acceptance  to  be  essential  to 
justifying  faith.  And,  after  I  have  thus  explained  myself  once  for  all, 
1  think,  without  any  evasion  or  ambiguity — ^I  am  sure  without  any 
self-contradiction — ^I  hope  all  reasonable  men  will  be  satisfied;  and 
whoever  will  still  dispute  with  me  on  this  head,  must  do  it  for  disputing's 
sake." 
The  doctrine  of  Perfection  ^  is  not  less  perilous,  sure  as  the  expression 


1  The  <6o«pel  Magazine*  contains  a 
likely  anecdote  concerning  this  curioas 
doctrine.  **  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance," 
says  the  writer,  **had,  in  the  early  stage 
of  her  religious  profession,  very  closely 
attached  heiself  to  a  society  of  avowed 
Arminians ;  she  had  imbibed  all  their 
notions,  and,  among  the  rest,  that  of  sin- 
less perfection.  What  she  had  been 
taught  to  beliere  attainable,  she  at  last 
concluded  she  had,  herself,  attained  as 
perfectly  as  any  of  the  perfect  class  in 
Mr.  Wesley's  societies ;  and  she  aocord- 
iDgly  went  so  far  as  to  profess  she  had 
obtained  what  they  call  the  'second 
blessing/  that  is,  an  eradication  of  all 
sin,  and  a  heart  filled  with  nothing  but 
pure  and  perfect  love.  A  drcurastance, 
however,  not  long  after  occurred,  which 
gare  a  complete  shock  to  her  self-right- 
eous presumption,  as  well  as  to  the 
principles  from  whence  it  sprung.  Her 
husband  having  one  day  contradicted  her 
opinion  and  controlled  her  will,  in  a 
matter  whei-e  he  thought  himself  autho- 
rized to  do  both  one  and  the  other,  the 
perfect  lady  felt  herself  so  extremely 
angry,  that,  as  she  declared  to  me,  she 
could  have  boxed  his  ears,  and  had  great 
difihulty  to  refi«in  from  some  act 
dodirative  of  the  emotions  of  rising 


passion  and  resentment.  Alarmed  at 
what  she  felt,  and  not  knowing  how  to 
account  for  such  unhallowed  sensations 
in  a  heart  in  which,  as  she  thought,  all 
sin  had  been  done  away,  she  ran  for 
explanation  to  the  leader  of  the  perfi^t 
band.  To  her  she  related  ingenuously 
all  that  had  passed  in  the  interview  with 
her  husband.  The  band-leader,  in- 
structed in  the  usual  art  of  administering: 
consolation,  though  at  the  expense  of 
truth  and  rectitude,  replied,  *  What  you 
felt  on  that  occasion,  my  dear,  was  no- 
thing but  a  little  animal  nature !'  My 
friend  being  a  lady  of  too  much  sense, 
and  too  much  honesty  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  such  a  delusory  explanation, 
exclaimed,  *  Animal  nature  1  No;  it 
was  animal  devil !'  From  that  moment 
she  bid  adieu  to  perfection  and  its  con- 
comitant delusions,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  led  by  them." 

"  Gnat-strainers,"  says  Toplady  in  one 
of  his  sermons,  "  are  too  oflen  camel- 
swallowei-s ;  and  the  Pharisaical  mantle 
of  superstitious  austerity  is  very  fre- 
quently a  cover  for  a  cloven  foot.  Be- 
ware, then,  of  driving  too  furiously  at 
first  setting  out.  Take  the  cool  of  the 
day.  Begin  as  you  can  hold  on.  I 
knew  a   lady  who,    to  prove  herself 
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was  to  be  xniBtakeiL  by  the  igDorant  people  to  whom  his  diBOoaraee  were 
addieseed.  This,  too,  was  a  doctrine  which  he  had  preaohed  with 
inconsiderate  ardoar  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  but  which,  as 
he  grew  older,  cooler,  and  wiser,  he  modified  and  softened  down,  so  as 
almost  to  explain  it  away.  He  defined  it  to  be  a  constant  communion 
with  Qod,  which  fills  the  heart  with  humble  love;  and  to  this  he 
insisted  that  every  beUever  might  attain.  Yet  he  admitted  that  it  did 
not  include  a  power  never  to  think  a  useless  thought,  nor  speak  a 
useless  word.  Sudi  a  perfection  is  inconsistent  with  a  corruptible 
body,  which  makes  it  impossible  always  to  think  right :  if^  therefore. 
Christian  perfection  implies  this,  he  admitted  that  we  must  not  expect 
it  till  after  death.  To  one  of  his  female  disciples,  who  seems  to  have 
written  to  him  under  a  deq)ondiQg  sense  of  her  own  imperfection,  he 
rex)lied  in  tbese  terms :  ** I  want  you,"  he  added,  "to  he  all  love. 
This  is  the  perfection  I  believe  and  teach ;  and  this  perfection  is  con* 
sistent  with  a  thousand  nervous  diaorder8>  which  that  highHstrained 
peifection  is  not  Indeed,  my  jadgment  is,  that  (in  this  case  particu- 
larly) to  overdo  is  to  undo :  and  that  to  set  perfection  too  high  is  the 
most  efiectual  way  of  driving  it  out  of  the  world."  In  like  manner  he 
justified  the  word  to  Bishop  Gibson,  by  explaining  it  to  mean  less  than 
it  expressed ;  so  that  the  bishop  replied  to  hun,  "  Why,  Mr.  Wesley,  if 
this  is  what  you  mean  by  perfection,  who  can  be  against  it  ?  **  "  M^," 
he  says,  "  in  his  present  state,  can  no  more  attain  Adamite  than  angelic 
perfection.  The  perfection  of  which  man  is  capable,  while  he  dwells  in 
a  corruptible  body,  is  the  complying  with  that  kind  command, '  My  son, 
give  me  thy  heart ! '  It  is  the  loving  the  Lord  his  God  with  all  his 
heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  mind.'*  But  these 
occasional  explanations  did  not  render  the  general  use  of  the  word  less 
mischievous  or  less  reprehensible.  Ignorant  hearers  took  it  for  what  it 
appeared  to  mean,  and  what^  from  the  mouths  of  ignorant  instructors, 
it  was  intended  to  mean.  It  flattered  their  vanity  and  their  spiritual 
pride,  and  became  one  of  the  most  popular  tenets  of  the  Methodists, 
precisely  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  objectionable.  Wesley  himself 
repeatedly  finds  fault  vrith  his  preachers,  if  they  n^lect  to  enfoice  a 
doctrine  so  well  adapted  to  gratify  their  hearers.  In  one  place  he  says, 
"  The  more  I  converse  with  the  believers  in  Cornwall,  the  more  am  I 
convinced  that  they  have  sustained  great  loss  for  want  of  hearing  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  Peifection  clearly  and  strongly  enforced.    I  see 

perfect,  ripped    off  her  flounces,  and  all  this  parade  of  outside  hamility,  tiie 

would  not  wear  an  ear-ring,  a  necklace,  fair  ascetic  was — but  I  forbear  entering 

a  rine,  or  an  inch  of  lace.     Ruffles  were  into  particulars :  suffice  ft  to  say,  that 

Babvionish.    Powder  was  anti-Christian,  she  was  a  concealed  Antinomian.     And  I 

A  riband  was  carnal.     A  snuff-box  smelt  hare    known    too    many    similar    in* 

of  the  bottomless  pit.    And  yet,  under  stances.** 
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wheierer  this  m  noi  dooe,  the  belkveis  grow  dead  and  oold.  Nor  can 
this  be  prevented,  but  by  keeping  up  in  them  an  hourly  expectation 
of  being  perfected  in  love.  I  say  an  hourly  expectation  ;  for  to  expect 
it  at  death  or  some  time  hence  is  much  the  same  as  not  expecting  it  at 
aU.**  And  on  another  oeoasion  he  writes  thus:  '^Here  I  found  the 
plain  teason  why  the  work  of  God  had  gained  no  ground  in  this  circuit 
all  the  year.  The  preachers  had  given  up  the  Methodist  testimony. 
Either  they  did  not  speak  of  perfection  at  all  (the  peculiar  doctrine 
committed  to  our  trustX  or  they  spoke  of  it  only  in  general  terms, 
without  urging  the  believers  to  go  on  to  perfection,  and  to  expect  it 
every  moment ;  and  wherever  this  is  not  earnestly  done,  the  work  of 
Grod  does  not  prosper.  As  to  the  word  perfection,*'  said  he,  "  it  is 
scriptural ;  therefore  neither  you  nor  I  can,  in  conscience,  object  to  it, 
unless  we  would  send  the  Holy  Ghost  to  school,  and  teach  Him  to  speak 
who  made  the  tongue."  Thus  it  was  that  be  attempted  to  justify  to 
others,  and  to  himself  also,  the  use  of  language,  fdr  persevering  in 
which,  after  the  intemperance  of  his  enthusiasm  had  abated,  there  can 
be  no  excuse,  seeing  that  all  he  intended  to  convey  by  the  obnoxious 
term  might  have  been  expressed  without  offending  the  judicious,  or 
deluding  the  igi^orant  and  indiscreet. 

Wesley  was  not  blind  to  the  teudency  of  these  doctrines.  '*  The  true 
Gospel,"  said  he,  "  touches  the  veiy  edge  both  of  Calvinism  and  Anti- 
nomianism,  so  that  nothing  but  the.  mighty  power  of  God  can  prevent 
our  sliding  either  into  the  one  or  the  other."  Many  of  his  associates 
and  followers  fell  into  both.  He  always  declared  himself  clearly  and 
strongly  against  both,  though  at  the  expense  of  some  inconsistency, 
when  he  preached  of  a  sanctification  which  left  the  subject  liable  to  sm, 
of  an  assurance  which  was  not  assured,  and  of  an  imperfect  perfection. 
But  his  real  opinion  could  not  be  mistaken ;  and  few  men  have  com- 
bated iJiese  pestilent  errors  with  more  earnestness  or  more  success.  He 
never  willingly  engaged  in  those  subtle  and  unprofitable  discussions 
which  have  occasioned  so  much  dissension  in  the  Christian  world ;  but 
upon  those  points  in  which  speculation  is  allowable  and  error  harmless, 
he  freely  indulged  his  imagination. 

It  was  his  opinion  that  there  is  a  chain  of  beings  advancing  by 
degrees  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  point— from  an  atom  of  un- 
organized matter  to  the  highest  of  the  archangels  ;  an  opinion  con- 
sonant to  the  philosophy  of  the  bards,  and  confirmed  by  science,  as  far 
as  our  physiological  knowledge  extends.  He  believed  in  the  ministry 
both  of  good  and  evil  angels;  *  but  whether  every  man  had  a  guardian 

1  Upon  this  subject  Charles  Wwley  to  keep  Hee  in  aUthy  twsft":— ««By 

has  thus  eipressed   himself,  In  a   aer-  these    perfections,   strength    and   wis- 

xnon  upon  Psslm  xcL   11  :  «*  iT*  ehatt  dom,   they  are  well  able   to    preserve 

give    Eie    Angeh  cAar^    over  thee,  ns  eithw  tWm  the  approach  (if  that  be 
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angel  to  protect  him,  as  the  Romanists  hold,'  and  a  malignant  demon 
oontinually  watching  to  seduce  him  into  the  ways  of  sin  and  death. 


more  profitable  for  ns)  or  in  the  attack 
of  any  evil.  By  their  wisdom  they  dis- 
oem  whatever  either  obstructs  or  pro- 
motes our  real  advantage :  by  their 
strength  they  effectually  repel  Uie  one, 
and  secure  a  free  course  to  the  other : 
by  the  fii-st,  they  choose  means  con- 
ducive to  these  ends;  by  the  second, 
they  put  them  in  execution.  One  parti- 
cular method  of  preserving  good  men, 
which  we  may  reasooably  suppose  th^e 
wise  beings  sometimes  choose,  and  by 
their  strength  put  in  execution,  is  the 
altering  some  material  cause  that  would 
have  a  pernicious  effect ;  the  purifying 
(for  instance)  tainted  air,  which  would 
otherwise  produce  a  contagious  dis- 
temper. And  this  they  may  easily  do, 
either  by  inci'easing  the  current  of  it,  so 
as  naturally  to  cleanse  its  putridity,  or 
by  mixing  with  it  some  other  substance, 
so  to  correct  its  hurtful  qualities,  and 
render  it  salubrious  to  human  bodies. 
Another  method  they  may  be  supposed 
to  adopt  when  their  commission  is  not  so 
general;  when  they  are  authorized  to 
preserve  some  few  persons  from  a  com- 
mon calamity.  It  then  is  probable  that 
they  do  not  alter  the  cause,  but  the  sub- 
ject on  which  it  is  to  woric ;  that  they 
do  not  lessen  the  sti'ength  of  the  one, 
but  increase  that  of  the  other.  Thus, 
too,  where  they  are  not  allowed  to  pre- 
vent, they  may  remove,  pain  or  sick- 
ness ;  thus  the  angel  restored  Daniel  in  a 
moment,  when  neither  strength  nor 
breath  remained  in  him. 

"  By  these  means,  by  changing  either 
our  bodies  or  the  material  causes  that 
use  to  affect  them,  they  may  ensily 
defend  us  from  all  bodily  evils,  so  far  as 
is  expedient  for  us.  A  third  method 
they  may  be  conceived  to  employ  to 
defend  us  from  spiritual  dangers,  by 
applying  themselves  immediately  to  the 
sou/  to  raise  or  allny  our  passions ;  and, 
indeed,  this  province  seems  more  natural 
to  them  than  either  of  the  former.  How 
a  spiiitual  being  can  act  upon  matter 
seems  more  unaccountable  than  how  it 
can  act  on  spirit :  that  one  immaterial 


being,  by  touching  another,  sliould  in- 
crease or  lessen  its  motion ;  that  an  an^el 
should  retard  or  quicken  the  channel 
wherein  the  passions  of  angelic  substance 
flow,  no  more  excites  our  astonishment 
than  that  one  piece  of  matter  should 
have  the  same  effect  on  its  kindred  sub- 
stance, or  that  a  flood-gate,  or  other 
material  instrument,  should  affect  the 
course  of  a  river;  rather,  considering 
how  contagious  the  nature  of  the  pas- 
sions is,  the  wonder  is  on  the  other  side ; 
not  how  they  can  avoid  to  affect  him  at 
all,  but  how  they  can  avoid  affecting 
them  mora ;  how  they  can  continue  so 
near  us,  who  are  so  subject  to  catch 
them,  witliout  spreading  the  flames 
which  bum  in  themselves.  And  .1 
plain  instance  of  their  power  to  allay 
human  passions  is  afforded  us  in  the  case 
of  Daniel,  when  he  beheld  that  gloriously 
terrible  minister  whose  *&ce  was  us 
the  appearance  of  lightning,  and  his  eyes 
as  lamps  of  fire ;  his  arms  and  feet  like 
polished  brass,  and  his  voice  as  the  voice 
of  a  multitude,'  x.  6 ;  when  the  tears 
and  sorrows  of  the  Prophet  were  turned 
so  strong  upon  him,  that  he  was  in  a 
deep  sleep,  void  of  sense  and  motion. 
Yet  this  fear,  these  turbulent  passions, 
the  angel  allayed  in  a  moment ;  when 
they  were  huriying  on  with  the  utmost 
impetuosity,  he  checked  them  in  their 
course ;  so  that,  immediately  after,  we 
And  Daniel  desiring  the  continuance  of 
that  converse  which  before  he  was  utterly 
unable  to  sustain. 

**The  same  effect  was,  doubtless, 
wrought  on  all  those  to  whom  these 
superior  beings,  on  their  first  appear- 
ance, used  this  salutation — *  Fear  not ;' 
which  would  have  been  a  mei-e  insult  and 
cruel  mockery  upon  human  weakness, 
had  they  not,  with  that  advice,  given 
the  power  to  follow  it.  Nearly  allied 
to  this  method  of  influencing  the  passions, 
is  the  last  I  intend  to  mention,  by  whirh 
the  angels  (it  is  prabable)  preserve  good 
men,  especially  in  or  from  spiiitual 
dangers.  And  this  is  by  applying  tliem- 
seives  to  their  reason,  by  instilling  good 
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this  be  considered  as  imdetermined  by  revelation,  and  therefore  doubt- 
ful. Evil  thoughts  he  held  to  be  infiised  into  the  minds  of  men  by  the 
evil  principle ;  and  that  **  as  no  good  is  done,  or  spoken,  or  thought  by 
any  man  without  the  assistance  of  God  working  together  in  and  with 
those  that  believe  in  Him,  so  there  is  no  evil  done,  or  spoken,  or 
thought  without  the  assistance  of  the  Devil,  who  worketh  with  energy 
in  the  children  of  unbelief.  And  certainly,"  said  he,  *'  it  is  as  easy  for 
a  spirit  to  speak  to  our  heart  as  for  a  man  to  speak  to  our  ears.*  But 
sometimes  it  is  exceedingly  difiBcult  to  distinguish  the  thoughts  which 
he  infuses  from  our  ovm  thoughts,  those  which  he  injects  so  exactly 
resembling  those  which  naturally  arise  in  our  own  minds.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  we  may  distinguish  one  from  the  other  by  this  circumstance  ; 
the  thoughts  which  naturally  arise  in  our  minds  are  generally,  if  not 
always,  occasioned  by,  or,  at  least,  connected  with  some  inward  or  out- 
ward circumstance  that  went  before ;  but  those  that  are  pretematurally 
suggested  have  frequently  no  relation  to  or  connection  (at  least  none 
that  we  are  able  to  discern)  with  anything  which  preceded.  On  the 
contrary,  they  shoot  in,  as  it  were,  across,  and  thereby  show  that  they 
are  of  a  different  growth." 

His  notions  of  diabolical  agency^  went  farther  than  this  :  he  imputed 


thoughts  into  their  hnrts ;  either  such 
as  are  good  in  their  own  nature,  as  tend 
to  onr  improyement  in  virtae,  or  such 
AS  ai-e  contrary  to  the  suggestions  of 
flesh  and  blood,  by  which  we  are  tempted 
to  vice.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  we  are 
indebted  to  them,  not  only  ibr  most  of 
those  reflections  which  suddenly  dart 
into  our  minds,  we  know  not  how, 
having  no- connection  with  anything  that 
went  before  them,  but  for  many  of 
those  also  which  seem  entirely  oor  own, 
and  natundly  consequent  from  the  pre- 
cedtnir." 

^  They  base  their  doctrine  on  this 
subject  on  the  words  of  our  Lord :  **  Take 
heed  that  ye  offend  not  one  of  these 
little  ones:  for  I  say  unto  you  that  in 
heaven  their  angels  do  behold  the  face  of 
vaj  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  Matt, 
xviii.  10.  The  more  philosophic  of  the 
henthen  world  believed  in  a  '*  Genius  " 
or  Dsemon,  who,  as  Horace  sajs,  was 
thought  to  be 

*'  Mortalis  in  nnum  qnodque  caput." 

*  **  All  a  priori  arguments  of  philo- 
sophic unbelievers,  as  to  the  abaurdity 
and  *inpo8eibility'  of  these  things,  go 


for  nothing  since  the  Scriptures  have 
settled  the  &ct,  that  they  have  occurred, 
and  have  afforded  not  the  least  intim^ 
tion  that  they  should  at  any  time  cease 
to  occur.  Such  supernatural  visitations 
are,  therefore,  possible ;  and,  when  they 
ai-e  reported,  ought  to  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  neither  too  hastily  ad- 
mitted nor  too  promptly  rejected.  An 
acute  and  excellent  philosopher  of  mo- 
dem times  (Mr.  Andrew  Baxter,  Essay 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Dreaming,  in  the 
*  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Hu- 
man Soul ')  has  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion :  '  Although  8eicri8ai/iov(a,  or 
a  fear  of  spirits,  hath  been  abused  by 
vain  or  weak  people,  and  carried  to  ex- 
tremei^  perhaps  by  crafly  and  designing 
men,  the  most  rigorous  philosophy  will 
not  justify  its  being  entirely  rejected. 
That  subordinate  beings  are  never  per- 
mitted or  oommission«l  to  be  the  minis- 
ters of  the  will  of  God,  is  a  hard  point 
tobeproved."--Wat8on's  •Observations,' 
p.  218.— {Ed.] 

<  **  Let  us  consider,"  says  Wesley, 
*'  what  may  be  the  employment  of  un- 
holy spirits  fiom  death  to  the  resurrec- 
tion.   We  cannot  doubt  but  the  moment 
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to  it  manj  of  the  aoddents  and  discomfortB  of  life— diiease,  bodily  hurts, 
Btonns  and  earthquakes,  and  nightmares.  He  believed  that  epilepsy 
was  often,  if  not  always,  the  effect  of  possession,  and  that  most  madmen 
were  demoniacs.  A  belief  in  witchcraft  naturally  followed  from  these 
premises;  but,  after  satisfying  his  nnderstanding  that  supernatural 
acts  and  appearances  are  onnsistent  with  the  order  of  the  nniverse, 
sanctioned  by  Scripture,  and  proved  by  testimony  too  general  and  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  he  invaUdated  his  own  authority,  by  listening  to 
the  most  absurd  tales  with  implicit  credulity,  and  recording  them  as 
authenticated  facts.'  He  adhered  to  the  old  opinion,  that  the  deyils 
were  the  gods  of  the  heathen ;  and  he  maintained  that  the  words  in  the 
Lord*s  Prayer,  which  have  been  rendered  evU?  mean,  in  the  original, 


they  leave  the  body,  they  find  themselves 
flurronnded  by  spirits  of  their  own  kind, 
probftbly  humiio  as  well  as  dial«lical. 
What  power  God  may  permit  these 
to  exercise  over  them,  we  do  not  dis- 
tinctly know.  But  it  is  not  improbable 
he  may  snffer  Satan  to  employ  them,  as 
he  does  his  own  angels,  in  iLflicting 
death,  or  evils  of  various  kinds,  on  tha 
men  that  know  not  God.  For  this  end 
they  may  raise  storms  by  see  or  by  land  ; 
they  may  shoot  meteors  through  the 
air;  they  may  oocasion  earthquakes: 
and,  in  numbwlev  ways,  afflict  those 
whom  they  are  not  suf^rcd  to  dcstt-oy. 
Where  they  are  not  permitted  to  take 
away  fife,  they  may  inflict  various  dis- 
eases: and  many  of  these^  which  we 
may  judge  to  be  natmul,  are  andoubt- 
edly  diabolical.  I  believe  this  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  Innatics.  It  is 
observable  that  many  of  these,  men- 
tioned in  Scriptare,  who  are  called  luna- 
tics by  one  of  the  Evangelists,  are  termed 
demoniacs  by  another.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  phyuciaas  I  ever  knew,  parti- 
cularly in  ca»es  of  insanity,  the  late  Dr. 
Deacon,  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  this 
was  the  case  with  many,  if  not  with 
most  lunatics.  And  it  is  no  valid  ob- 
jection to  this,  that  these  diseases  are 
so  often  cured  by  natural  means ;  for  a 
wound  inflicted  by  an  evil  spirit  nught 
be  cured  aa  any  other,  unless  that 
spirit  were  permitted  to  repeat  the 
blow. 

**  May  not  Fome  of  these  evil  spiiits 
be  likewise  employed,  in  conjunction  with 
evil  aqcfela»  ia  tempting  wicked  men  to 


sin,  and  in  procuring  occasions  for  them  ? 
Yea,  and  fai  tempting  good  men  to  sm, 
even  after  tikey  have  escaped  the  cor- 
ruptioB  that  is  in  the  world.  Herein, 
doubtless,  they  put  foi-th  all  their 
strength,  and  greatly  glory  if  they  con- 
quer."—Vol.  li.  p.  31. 

"The  ingenioos  Dr.  Cheyne,"  aays 
one  of  Hr.  Wesley's  correspondents, 
*<  reckons  all  gloomy  wrong-headedness, 
and  spurious  free-thinking,  so  nmny 
symptoms  of  bodily  diseases:  and,  I 
^ink,  says,  the  human  organs,  in  aome 
neryoua  distempers,  may,  perhaps,  be 
rendered  fit  ibr  Uie  actuation  of  demons ; 
and  advises  religion  as  an  exodlent  re- 
medy. Nor  is  this  unlikely  to  be  my 
own  case ;  for  a  acrrous  disease  of  some 
years'  standing  rose  to  its  height  in 
1748,  and  I  was  attacked  in  proportion 
by  irreligions  <^inions.  The  medicinal 
piart  of  his  advice,  a  vegetable  diet,  at 
last  cored  my  dreadful  distemper.  It 
is  natural  to  think  the  spiritual  pert  of 
his  advice  equally  good;  aiid  shall  I 
neglect  it  because  I  am  now  in  health  ? 
God  forbid!  John  Walsh/*— ^Armmian 
Uagazine,'  vol.  ii.  p.  433. 

»  «  Mr.  Wesley's  belief  in  these  visitn* 
tions  is  generally  considered  no  proof  of 
a  peadiar  credulousness.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  thought  with  all  except  the  an- 
cient atheists  and  Sadducees,  modei-n  in- 
fidels, and  a  few  others  who,  whilst  in 
this  point  they  agree  with  inhdels,  most 
inconsistently  profess  faith  in  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Scripture."— Watson,  'Ob- 
servations,' p.  218. — [Ed.] 

't«v  rotmfp9v  sell.    The.  words,  aa 
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the  Wicked  one,  emphatically  80  called,  ''the  prince  and  god  of  this 
world,  who  works  with  mighty  power  in  the  children  of  disobedience." 

One  of  his  most  singular  notions  was  conceming  the  day  of  judgment. 
He  thought  it  probable  that  its  duration  would  be  several  thousand 
years,  that  the  place  would  be  above  the  earth,  and  that  the  circum- 
stance of  every  individual's  life  would  then  be  brought  forth  in  full 
view,  together  with  all  their  tempers,  and  all  the  desires,  thoughts,  and 
intents  of  their  hearts.  This  he  thought  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
full  display  of  the  glory  of  God,  for  the  clear  and  perfect  manifestation 
of  His  wisdom,  justice,  power,  and  mercy.  **  Then  only,"  he  argued, 
''when  God  hath  l»x)ught  to  light  all  the  hidden  things  of  darkness, 
will  it  be  seen. that  wiso  and  good  were  all  His  ways;  that  He  saw 
through  the  thick  cloud,  and  governed  all  things  by  the  wise  counsel  of 
His  own  will ;  that  nothing  was  left  to  chance  or  the  caprice  of  men ; 
but  God  disposed  all  strongly,  and  wrought  ail  into  one  connected 
chain  of  justice,  mercy,  and  truth  .**  Whether  the  earth  and  the  mate- 
rial heavens  would  be  consumed  by  the  general  conflagration,  and  pass 
away,  or  be  transmuted  by  the  fire  into  that  sea  of  glass  like  unto 
crystal,  which  is  described  in  the  Apocalypse  as  extending  before  the 
throne,  we  could  neither  afi&rm  nor  deny,  he  said,  but  we  should  know 
hereafter.  He  held  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  to  be  Scriptural ; 
but  he  never  fell  into  those  wUd  and  extravagant  fancies  in  which 
speculations  of  this  kind  so  frequently  end.  The  Apocalypse  is  the 
favourite  study  of  crazy  religionists ;  but  Wesley  says  of  it,  "  Oh,  how 
little  do  we  know  of  this  deep  book  1  at  least,  how  little  do  I  know  I  I 
con  barely  conjecture,  not  affirm,  any  one  point  concerning  that  part  of 
it  which  is  yet  unfulfilled." 

He  entertained  some  interesting  opinions  ooncermng  the  brute 
creation,  and  derived  whatever  evils  inferior  creatures  endure  or  inflict 
upon  each  other  from  the  consequence  of  the  Fall.  In  Paradise  they 
existed  in  a  state  of  happiness,  enjoying  will  and  liberty :  their  passions 
and  aflections  were  regular,  and  their  choice  always  guided  by  their 
understanding,  which  was  perfect  in  its  kind.  "  What,"  says  he,  "is 
the  barrier  between  men  and  brutes — the  line  which  they  cannot  pass  ? 
It  is  not  reason.  Set  aside  that  ambiguous  term;  exchange  it  for  the 
plain  word  understanding,  and  who  can  deny  that  brutes  have  this? 
We  may  os  well  deny  that  they  have  sight  or  hearing.  But  it  is  this : 
man  is  capable  of  God;  the  inferior  creatures  are  not  We  have  no 
ground  to  lielieve  that  they  are  in  any  degree  capable  of  knowing, 
loving,  or  obeying  God.  This  is  the  specific  difference  between  man 
and  brute — the  great  gulf  which  they  cannot  pass  over.    And  as  a 

they  stand,  are  either  of  the  masculine  not  agreed  as  to  which  is  their  incon-ect 
or  of  the  neuter  gecder.    Authors  are    sense  here. — [Eixj 
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loving  obedience  to  God  was  the  perfection  of  man,  so  ft  loving  obe- 
dience to  man  was  the  perfection  of  bmtes."  While  this  continued, 
they  were  happy  after  their  kind,  in  the  right  state  and  the  right  use  of 
all  their  faculties.  Evil  and  pun  had  not  entered  into  Paradise,  and 
they  were  immortal,  for  **  God  made  not  death,  neither  had  He  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  any  living."  How  true,  then,  is  that  word,  "  God  saw 
everything  that  He  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good." 

But  as  all  the  blessings  of  God  flowed  through  man  to  the  inferior 
creatures,  those  blessings  were  cut  off  when  man  made  himself  inca- 
pable of  transmitting  them,  and  all  creatures  were  then  subjected  to 
sorrow,  and  pain,  and  evil  of  every  kind.  It  is  probable  that  the 
meaner  creatures  sustained  much  loss,  even  in  the  lower  faculties  of 
their  corporeal  powers :  they  suffered  more  in  their  understanding,  and 
still  more  in  their  liberty,  their  passions,  and  their  will  The  very 
foundations  of  their  nature  were  turned  upside  down.  As  man  is 
deprived  of  his  perfection,  namely,  his  loving  obedience  to  God,  so 
brutes  are  deprived  of  their  perfection,  their  loving  obedience  to  man. 
The  far  greater  part  flee  from  His  hated  presence ;  others  set  him  at 
de6ance,  and  destroy  Him  when  they  can ;  a  few  only  retain  more  or 
less  of  their  original  disposition,  and,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  still 
love  Him  and  obey  Him.  And  in  consequence  of  the  first  trans- 
gression of  man,  death  came  upon  the  whole  creation  ;  and  not  death 
alone,  but  all  its  train  of  preparatory  evils,  pain,  and  ten  thousand 
sufferings;  nor  these  only,  but  likewise  those  irregular  passions,  all 
those  unlovely  tempers,  which  in  man  are  sins,  and  even  in  brutes  are 
sources  of  misery,  pa^ed  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and 
remain  in  all,  except  the  children  of  God.  Inferior  creatures  torment, 
persecute,  and  devour  each  other,  and  all  are  tormented  and  persecuted 
by  man.  But,  says  Wesley,  will  the  crecUure^  will  even  the  brute 
creation  always  remain  in  this  deplorable  condition  ?  God  forbid  that 
we  should  affirm  this,  or  even  entertain  such  a  thought.  While  "  the 
whole  creation  groaneth  together,"  whether  men  attend  or  not,  their 
groans  are  not  dispersed  in  idle  air,  but  enter  into  the  ears  of  Him  that 
made  them.  Away  with  vulgar  prejudices,  and  let  the  plain  Word 
of  God  take  place !  "  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  ;  and  there  shall 
be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying.  Neither  shall  there  be 
any  more  pain,  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away."  This  blessing 
shall  take  place,  not  on  men  alone  (there  is  no  such  restriction  in  the 
text),  but  on  every  creature  according  to  its  capacity.  The  whole 
brute  creation  will  then  undoubtedly  be  restored  to  all  they  have  lost, 
and  with  a  large  increase  of  faculties.  They  will  be  delivered  from  all 
unruly  passions,  from  all  evil,  and  nil  suffering.  And  what  if  it  should 
then  please  the  all-wise,  the  all-gracious  Creator  to  raise  them  higher 
in  the  scale  of  beings  ?    What  if  it  should  please  Him,  when  he  makes 
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lis  equal  to  angelsi  to  make  them  what  we  are  now,  creatures  capable  of 
God,  capable  of  knowing,  and  loving,  and  enjoying  the  author  of  their 
being?" 

Some  teacher  of  materialism  had  asserted,  that  if  man  had  an  immar 
terial  soul,  so  had  the  brutes,  as  if  this  conclusion  reduced  that  opinion 
to  a  manifest  absurdity.^  "  I  will  not  quarrel,"  said  Wesley,  ^  wiih  any 
that  think  they  have.  Kay,  I  wish  he  could  prove  it ;  and  surely  I 
would  rather  allow  them  souls  than  I  would  give  up  my  own.**  He 
cherished  this  opinion  because  it  furnished  a  fuU  answer  to  a  plausible 
objection  against  the  justice  of  God :  that  justice  might  seem  to  be 
impugned  by  the  sufferings  to  which  brute  animals  are  subject ;  those, 
especially,  who  are  under  the  tyranny  of  brutal  men.  But  the  objection 
vanishes  if  we  consider  that  something  better  remains  after  death  for 
these  poor  creatures  also.  This  good  end,  he  argued,  was  answered  by 
thus  speculating  upon  a  subject  which  we  so  imperfectly  imderstand ; 
and  such  speculations  might  soften  and  enlarge  our  hearts. 

The  kindness  of  Wesley's  nature  is  apparent  in  this  opinion,  and  that 
same  kindness  produced  in  him  a  degree  of  charity  which  has  seldom 
been  found  in  those  who  aspire  to  reform  a  church  or  to  establish  a  sect. 
*'  We  may  die,**  he  says,  "  without  the  knowledge  of  many  truths,  and 
yet  be  carried  into  Abraliam's  bosom ;  but  if  we  die  without  love,  what 
will  knowledge  avail  ?  Just  as  much  as  it  avails  the  devil  and  his 
angels  \  I  will  not  quarrel  with  you  about  any  opinion ;  only  see  that 
your  heart  be  right  towards  God,  that  you  know  and  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  you  love  your  neighbour,  and  walk  as  your  Master 
walked,  and  I  desire  no  more.  I  am  sick  of  opinions :  I  am  weary  to 
bear  them :  my  soul  loathes  this  frothy  food.  Give  me  solid  and  sub- 
stantial religion :  give  me  an  humble  gentle  lover  of  God  and  man ;  a 
man  full  of  mercy  and  good  faith,  without  partiality,  and  without 
hypocrisy ;  a  man  laying  himself  out  in  the  work  of  faith,  the  patience 
of  hope,  the  labour  of  love.  Let  my  soul  be  with  these  Christians, 
wheresoever  they  are,  and  whatsoever  opinion  they  are  of.  "  Whoso- 
ever '*  thus  "  doth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same 
is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother.**  This  temper  of  mind  led  him 
to  judge  kindly  of  the  Romanists,'  and  of  heretics  of  every  description, 

*  On  this  point  Wesley's  bitterest  op-  invincible  ignorance.     Notwithstaniiing 

ponent  Bgi-eed  with  him.  **  I  will  honest-  the  mizture  of  superstition  which  •]!- 

ly  confess,"  says  Toplady,  **  that  1  never  pears  in  every  one  of  these,  yet  what  a 

yet  heard  one  single  argument  urged  strong  vein  of  piety  runs  through  all ! 

against  the  immoilality  of  brutes  which  what  deep    experience  of   the    inward 

would  not,  mu^a/»  mti^andM,  be  equally  work  of  God,  of  righteousness,  peace, 

conclusive  against  the  immortality  of  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  I"     Again, 

man."  '*  In  riding  from  ETorsham  to  Bristol,  I 

'  "  I  read  the  deaths  of  some  of  the  read  over  that  surprising  book,  the  life 

order  of  La  Tmppe.     I  am  amazed  at  of  Ignatius  Lfyola :  sorely  one  of  the 

the    allowance   which  God   makes  i'or  greatest  men  that  ever  was  engi^cd  in 
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wherever  a  Ghristian  disposition  and  a  virtuons  life  were  fouiid.^  Ho 
published  the  lives  of  several  Catholics,  and  of  one  Socinian,'  for  the 
edification  of  his  followers.  He  believed  not  only  that  heathens  who 
did  their  duty  according  to  their  knowledge  were  capable  of  eternal  life, 
but  even  that  a  communion  with  the  spiritual  world  had  sometimes 
been  vouchsafed  them.  Thus  he  affirmed  that  the  demon  of  Socrates 
was  a  ministering  angel,  and  that  Marcus  Antoninus  *  received  good  in- 


the  support  of  so  bad  a  cause  I  I  won- 
der any  man  should  judge  him  to  be  an 
enthusiast :  no ;  but  he  knew  the  people 
with  whom  he  had  to  do ;  and  setting 
out,  like  Count  Zinzendorff,  with  a  fuU 
persnafiion  that  he  might  use  guile  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God,  or  (which  he 
thought  the  same  thing)  the  interest  of 
his  church,  he  acted  in  all  things  consis- 
tently with  his  principles." 

^  Of  Pelagius  he  says,  "  By  all  I  can 
pick  up  from  ancient  authors,  I  guess  he 
was  both  a  wise  and  a  holy  man ;  that 
we  know  nothing  but  his  name,  for  his 
writings  are  all  destroyed-^not  one  line 
of  them  left."  So,  too,  he  says  of  some 
heretics  of  an  earlier  age :  "  By  reflecting 
on  an  odd  book  which  I  had  read  in  this 
jouniey,  'The  General  Delusion  of 
Christians  with  regard  to  Prophecy,*  I 
was  fully  convinced  of  what  I  had  loi^ 
suspected :  Ut,  that  the  Montanists,  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  were  real 
scriptural  Christians;  and  2nd,  that  the 
grand  reason  why  the  miraculous  gifts 
were  so  soon  wiUidrawn,  was  not  onlv 
that  faith  and  hdiness  were  well  nigh 
lost,  but  that  dry,  formal,  orthodox  men 
began,  even  then,  to  ridicule  whatever 
gifts  they  had  not  themselves,  and  to 
decry  them  allj  as  either  madness  or 
imposture."  He  vindicated  Senretus 
also.  "  Being/'  he  says,  "  in  the  Bod- 
leian library,  I  light  on  Mr.  Calvin's 
aooount  of  the  case  of  Mid»el  S^rretus, 
several  of  whose  letters  he  oceasionolly 
inserts,  wherein  Servetus  often  declares 
in  terms,  *  I  believe  the  Father  is  God, 
the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
God/'  Mr.  Calvin,  however,  paints  him 
snoh  a  monster  as  never  was :  an  Arian, 
a  blasphemer,  and  what  not;  besides 
strewing  over  him  his  flowers  c^  dog, 
dnil^  smkte,  and  so  on,  which  are  the 
usual  appellations  he  ghm  to  Us'  op- 


ponents. But  still  he  utterly  denies  his 
being  the  cause  of  Servetus's  death. 
"  No,"  says  he,  •'  I  only  advised  our  ma- 
gistrates, as  having  a  fight  to  restrain 
heretics  by  the  sword,  to  seize  upon  and 
try  that  arch-heretic;  but,  afW  he  was 
condemned,  I  said  not  one  word  about 
his  ezeaution."  He  reverts  to  this  sub- 
ject in  his  Remarks  upon  a  Tract  by  Dr. 
Erskine:  "That  Michael  Servetus  was 
'one  of  the  wildest  Anti^-Triniterians 
that  ever  appeared,'  is  by  no  means 
dear.  1  doubt  of  it,  on  the  authority 
of  Calvin  himself,  who  certainly  was 
not  prejudiced  in  his  favour;  for,  if 
Calvin  does  not  misquote  his  words,  he 
was  no  Anti-Trinitarian  at  all.  Calvin 
himself  gives  a  quotation  fipom  one  of 
bis  letters,  in  which  he  expressly  de- 
clares, *  I  do  believe  the  Father  is  God, 
the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
God ;  bat  I  dare  not  use  the  word  Tri- 
nity or  person.*  /  dare,  and  /  tliink 
them  very  good  words;  but  1  should 
think  it  very  hard  to  be  burnt  alive  for 
not  using  them,  especially  with  a  slow 
fire  made  of  moist  grsen  wood.  I  be- 
lieve Calvin  was  a  great  instrument  of 
God,  and  that  he  was  a  wise  and  pious 
man ;  but  I  cannot  but  advise  those 
who  love  his  memory  to  let  Servetus 
alone." 

3  Thomaa  Fiimin;  Wesley  prefaces 
the  life  of  this  good  man  in  his  magazine 
with  these  words:  **  1  was  exceedingly 
struck  at  reading  the  following  life,  hav- 
ing long  settled  it  in  my  mind  that  the 
entertaining  wrong  notions  oonoeming 
the  Trinity  was  inconsistent  with  real 
piety.  But  I  cannot  argue  against  mat- 
ter of  fittt  I  dare  not  denv  that  Mr. 
Firman  was  a  pious  man,  although  hia 
notions  of  the  Trinity  wen  quite  errone- 
ous." 

*  « I  read'to-day  part  of  the  Maditar 
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spirations,  as  he  has  asserted  of  himself.  And  where  there  was  no  such 
individual  excellence  as  in  these  sigiial  instances,  he  refused  to  helieve 
that  any  man  could  he  precluded  from  salvation  hy  the  accident  of  his 
hirthplace.  Upon  this  point  he  vindicated  Divine  justice  by  considering 
the  different  relation  in  which  the  Almighty  stands  to  his  creatures  as 
a  creator  and  as  a  governor.  As  a  creator  he  acts  in  all  things  according 
to  his  own  sovereign  will :  in  that  exercise  of  his  power,  justice  can 
have  no  place ;  for  nothing  is  due  to  what  has  no  being.  According, 
therefore,  to  his  own  good  pleasure,  he  allota  the  time,  the  place,  the 
circumstances  for  the  birth  of  each  individual,  and  gives  them  various 
d^ees  of  understanding  and  of  knowledge,  diversified  in  numberless 
ways.  ''It  is  hard  to  say  how  far  this  extends:  what  an  amazing 
dififerenoe  there  is  between  one  bom  and  bred  up  in  a  pious  English 
family  and  one  bom  and  bred  among  the  Hottentots  !  Only  we  are 
sure  the  difference  cannot  be  so  great  as  to  necessitate  one  to  be  good,  or 
the  other  to  be  evil ;  to  force  one  into  everlasting  glory,  or  the  other 
into  everlasting  buminga."  For,  as  a  governor,  the  Almighty  cannot 
possibly  act  according  to  his  own  mere  sovereign  will,  but,  as  he  has 
expressly  told  us,  according  to  the  invariable  rules  both  of  justice  and 
mercy.  Whatsoever,  therefore,  it  hath  pleased  Him  to  do  of  His 
sovereign  pleasure  as  Creator,  He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness, 
and  every  man  therein,  according  to  the  strictest  justice.  He  will 
punish  no  man  for  doing  anything  which  he  could  not  possibly  avoid, 
neither  for  omitting  anything  which  he  could  not  possibly  do." 

Wesley  was  sometimes  led  to  profess  a  different  doctrine,  in  conse- 
quence of  discussing  questions  which  serve  rath»  to  sharpen  the 
disputatious  faculties  liian  to  improve  a  Christian  disposition.  Thus  he 
has  affirmed,  in  tiie  Mnutes  of  Conference,  that  a  Heathen,  a  Papist^  or 
a  Church-of-England  man,  if  they  die  without  being  sanctified,  accord- 
ing to  his  notions  of  sanctification,  cannot  see  the  Lord.  And  to  the 
question,  Can  an  onbeLiever,  whatever  he  be  in  other  respects,  chaillenge 
anything  of  Grod's  justioe?  The  answer  is,  "absolutely  nothing  but 
hell."  But  the  more  humane  opinion  was  more  congenial  to  his  temper, 
and  in  that  better  opinion  he  rested.^ 

tioDs  of  Marciu  Antoninufl*      What  a  Jaco6,  whil$  the  ohiidrmi  of  the  kin^ 

stnuige  emperor  I  and  whst.  a  airange  dom,  Dominal  Christiana,  are  akui  out/* 
heatlien  1  giving  thanks  to  God  for  all         ^  It  should  be  noted  here  that  Mr. 

the  good  things  he  oijoyed  I  in  particu^  Wetson,  in  his   *  Obaervations/  mahca 

lar  for  his  good  inspirations,,  and  for  no  remark,  so  ftr  as  I  can  asoertain, 

twioe  rerrealing  to  hun  in  drasms  things  upon  the  contents  of  this  chapter;  so 

whereby  he  wa»  cured'  oi  otherwise  in-  that  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  his 

curable  distempers.     I  make  no  doubt  silence  is  a  tadt  admiftion  that  Mr. 

but  this  is  one  of  those  mtwy  toho  shall  Sonthey's  statements  ss  to  Mr  Weslej'a 

come  from  the  East  and  ihe  Weit,  and  doctrines  and  opinions,  on  tlie  whole» 

tit  down    with  Abraham^   laaac    asd  are  just  and  fiBur.-*[J^l 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


DISOIFLINB  OF  THB  METHODISTS. 


I  It  is  less  surprising  that  Wesley  should  have  obtained  so  many  fol- 
'  lowers  than  that  he  should  have  organized  them  so  skilfully,  and  pre- 
served his  power  over  them  without  diminution  to  the  end  of  his  long 
life.  Frands  of  Assisi  and  Ignatius  Loyola  would  have  produced  but 
little  effect,  marvellous  enthusiasts  as  they  were,  unless  their  enthusiasm 
had  been  assisted  and  directed  by  wiser  heads.  Wesley,  who  in  so  many 
other  respects  may  be  compared  to  these  great  agents  in  the  Catholic 
world,  stands  far  above  them  in  this.  He  legislated  for  the  sect  which 
he  raised,  and  exercised  an  absolute  supremacy  over  his  people.  "  The 
power  I  have,"  says  he,  **  I  never  sought :  it  was  the  undesired,  unex- 
pected result  of  the  work  Qod  was  pleased  to  work  by  me.  I  have  a 
thousand  times  sought  to  devolve  it  on  others ;  but  as  yet  I  cannot ;  I 
therefore  suffer  it^  till  I  can  find  any  to  ease  me  of  my  burden."  That 
time  never  arrived.  It  was  convenient  for  the  society  that  he  should 
be  really  as  well  as  ostensibly  their  head ;  and,  however  he  may  have 
deceived  himself,  the  love  of  power  ^  was  a  ruling  passion  in  his  mind. 

The  question  was  asked  at  one  of  the  Conferences,  what  the  power 
was  which  he  exercised  over  all  the  Methodists  in  Great  Britain  and 


^  **  The  reason  given  for  this  statement 
is  that  Mr.  Wesley  never  devolved  upon 
others  his  power  over  his  societies. 
Why  should  he  have  done  so  ?  He 
could  not  have  shared  his  power  among 
many  without  drawing  up  a  formal 
constitution  of  church-government  for  his 
societies,  which  would  have  amounted 
to  a  formal  separation  fix>m  the  Church ; 
it  would  have  been  an  insane  action  had 
he  devolved  it  upon  one,  and  placed 
himself,  and  the  work  he  had  effected, 
under  the  management  of  any  individual 
to  whom  his  societies  could  not  stand 
in  the  same  filial  relation  as  to  himself. 
Here,  tlien,  is  no  proof  of  excessive  love 
of  power.  Power  he  had,  but  it  was 
not  acquired  by  artifice ;  it  arose  from 
his  being  the  father  and  founder  of  tlie 
societies  united  to  him.  Power  was 
never  used  by  any  man  with  more 
mildness  and  integrity.  This  itself  is 
an  answer  to  the  charge,  that  the  love 
of  power  was  his  ruling  passion;  for 
the  same  unhallowed  disposition  which 
leads  a  man  to  love  power  for  its  own 


sake,  always  impels  him  to  make  a  dis- 
play of  it  for  the  gratification  of  his 
vanity.  Mr.  Soutliey  is  not  a  very 
eminent  moralist,  or  he  would  have 
considered  that  a  *  ruling  pa$8ion*  ibr 
power  is  one  of  the  greatest  vices  of  the 
human  heart,  and  that  it  bean  down 
every  virtue  which  stands  in  the  way  of 
its  gratification.  The  simple  love  of 
power  is  not  in  itself  a  vice  :  but  when 
it  becomes  a  '  ruling  passion,'  it  is  pro- 
posed as  an  end,  to  which  everything 
else  is  made  a  means.  If  power  be 
sought,  or  if,  obtained  without  artifice, 
it  be  held  fast,  as  the  mecms  of  useful- 
neffi,  and  of  benefiting  mankind,  thi^ 
neither  argues  infiimity  nor  vice.  As 
a  means  of  doing  good,  Mr.  Wesley  held 
the  power  which  had  naturally,  and 
without  any  effort  on  his  pai*t,  devolved 
on  him:  that  it  was  not  his  *  ruling 
passion '  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he 
sacrificed  no  principles  of  his  own,  no 
interest  of  others,  for  its  gratification." 
—Watson, « Observations,'  pp.  227-229. 
-[En.] 
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Ireland.  It  waa  evidently  proposed  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  defining  and  asserting  it  He  began  his  reply  by  premising  that 
Count  Zinzendor£f  loved  to  keep  all  things  closely,  but  that  he  loved  to 
do  all  things  openly,  and  would  therefore  teU  them  all  he  knew  of  the 
matter.  A  few  persons,  at  the  beginning,  came  to  him  in  London,  and 
desired  him  to  advise  and  pray  with  them :  others  did  the  same  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  they  increased  everywhere.  <*  I'he 
desire,"  said  he,  '*  was  on  their  part,  not  on  mine  :  my  desire  was  to 
live  and  die  in  retirement ;  but  I  did  not  see  that  I  could  refuse  them 
my  help,  and  be  guiltless  before  Gk>d.  Here  commenced  my  power ; 
namely,  a  power  to  appoint  when,  where,  and  how  they  should  meet, 
and  to  remove  those  whose  life  showed  that  they  had  no  desire  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  coma  And  this  power  remained  the  same,  whether 
the  people  meeting  together  were  twelve,  twelve  hundred,  or  twelve 
thousand."  In  a  short  time  some  of  these  persons  said  they  would  not 
sit  under  him  for  nothing,  but  would  subscribe  quarterly.  He  made 
answer  that  he  would  have  nothing,  because  he  wanted  nothing ;  for  his 
fellowship  supplied  him  with  all,  and  more  than  all  he  wanted.  But 
they  represented  that  money  was  wanted  to  pay  for  the  lease  of  the 
Foundry,  and  for  putting  it  in  repair.  Upon  that  ground  he  suffered 
them  to  subscribe.  ''Then  I  asked,**  said  he,  "who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  receiving  this  money,  and  paying  it  where  it  is  needful  ?  One 
aaid,  I  will  do  it,  and  keep  the  account  for  you  :  so  here  was  the  first 
steward.  Afterwards  I  desired  one  or  two  more  to  help  me  as  stewards, 
and  in  process  of  time  a  greater  number.  Let  it  be  remarked,  it  was  I 
myself,  not  the  people,  who  chose  the  stewards,  and  appointed  to  each 
the  distinct  work  wherein  he  was  to  help  me  as  long  as  I  chose.'*  The 
same  prescription  he  pleaded  with  regard  to  his  authority  over  the  lay 
preachers.  The  first  of  these  offered  to  serve  him  as  sons,  as  he  should 
think  proper  to  direct  ''Observe,*'  said  he,  "these  likewise  desired 
«7ie,  not  I  them.  Aud  here  commenced  my  power  to  appoint  each  of 
these  when,  where,  and  how  to  labour ;  that  is,  while  he  chose  to  con- 
tinue with  me ;  for  each  had  a  power  to  go  away  when  he  pleased,  as  I 
had  also  to  go  away  from  them,  or  any  of  them,  if  I  saw  sufficient 
cause.  The  case  continued  the  same  when  the  number  of  preachers 
increased.  I  had  just  the  same  power  still  to  appoint  when,  and  where, 
and  how  each  should  help  me ;  and  to  tell  any,  if  I  saw  cause,  '  I  do 
not  desire  your  help  any  longer.'  On  these  terms,  and  no  other,  we 
'oiued  at  first ;  on  these  we  continue  joined.  They  do  me  no  favour  in 
Bing  directed  by  me.  It  is  true  my  reward  is  with  the  Lord  ;  but  at 
present  I  have  nothing  from  it  but  trouble  and  care,  and  often  a  burden 
I  scarce  know  how  to  bear." 

His  power  over  the  Conference  he  rested  upon  the  same  plea  of 
prescription ;  but  it  had  originated  with  himself;  not  like  his  authority 
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orer  tbe  preaohen  end  the  Iftity,  in  a  Tolantaiy  oAmt  tif  otiedieiioe.  He, 
of  hi8  own  impuke,  bad  invited  BOTeral  cleigymen,  wko  acted  with  him, 
and  all  the  lay  preachen  who  at  that  tone  served  him  as  aons  in  the 
Goepel,  to  meet  and  advise  with  him.  *'!Z%cy  did  notdeaiw  the  meeting:,'' 
said  he,  *^  but  I  did,  knowing  that  in  a  multitude  of  ooansellora  there  is 
safety.  And  when  tifaair  number  increisad,  so  that  it  was  neither  need- 
^il  nor  oonvenieot  to  invite  them  all,  for  several  yean  I  wrote  to  those 
with  whom  I  desired  to  cosifer,  and  these  only  met  at  tbe  place  ap- 
pointed ;  till  at  length  I  gave  a  geneial  permission,  that  all  who  desired 
it  might  oome.  Observe,  I  myself  sent  for  these,  of  my  own  free 
dioiee ;  and  I  sent  for  tihem  to  advise,  not  govern  me.  Neither  did  I, 
at  any  of  those  times,  divest  myself  of  any  part  of  that  power  which 
the  providence  of  God  had  cast  upon  xne,  without  any  design  or  choice 
of  mine.  What  is  that  power  ?  It  is  a  power  of  admitting  into,  and 
excluding  from,  tbe  societies  under  my  «aie :  of  choosing  and  removing 
stewards ;  of  receiving,  or  not  receiving  helpers ;  of  appointing  them 
when,  where,  and  how  to  beip  me ;  and  of  desiring  any  of  them  to 
meet  me  when  I  see  good.  And  as  it  was  merely  in  obedience  to  the 
providence  of  CM,  and  lor  the  good  of  the  people,  that  I  at  first 
aooepted  this  power,  which  I  never  sought;  m^,  a  hundred  times 
laboured  to  throw  off;  so  it  is  on  tbe  same  considerations,  not  for  profit, 
honour,  or  pleasure,  that  I  un  it  at  this  day.** 

In  reference  to  himself,  as  the  person  in  whom  the  whole  and  sole 
authority  was  rested,  Wesley  called  his  preachers  by  the  name  of 
'  helpers ; '  and  designated  as  assistants  those  among  them  who,  for  the 
duties  which  they  disaharge,  have  since  been  denominated  superin* 
tendents.  It  soon  became  expedient  to  divide  the  country  into  drouits. 
There  were,  in  the  year  1749,  twenty  in  England,  two  in  Wales,  two 
in  Bootland,  and  seven  in  Ireland.  In  1791,  Hie  year  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
death,  they  had  increased  to  seventy-two  in  England,  three  in  Wales, 
seven  in  Scotland,  and  twenty-eight  in  Ireland.^  Every  circuit  had  a 
certain  number  of  preachers  appointed  to  it,  mOre  or  less,  according  to 
its  extent^  under  an  assistant,  whose  office  it  was  to  admit  or  expel 
members,  take  lists  of  the  societies  at  Easter,  hold  quarterly  meetings, 
Tisit  the  classes  quarterly,  keep  watch-nights  and  love-feasts,  superin- 
tend the  other  preachers,  and  regulate  the  whole  business  of  the  circuity 
spiritual  and  temporaL 

The  helpers  were  not  admitted  indiscriminately :  gifts^  as  well  as  grace 
for  the  work,  were  required.  An  aspimnt  was  first  examined  concerning 
his  theological  knowledge,  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  his  opinions 
were  sound :  he  was  then  to  exhibit  his  gift  of  utterance  by  preaching 
before  Mr.  Wesley  ;  and  afterwards  to  give,  either  orally  or  in  writing, 

1  The  circuits  now  (1864)  are  510  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  63  in 
IreUnd.— [En.] 
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his  reafioBS  for  thinking  that  he  was  called  of  God  to  the  ministry.  The 
best  proof  of  this  was,  that  some  persons  should  have  been  oanvinced  of 
sin  and  converted  by  his  preaching.  If  a  right  belief  and  a  ready 
utterance  weie  foond,  and  Home  fruits  had  followed,  the  oonourrenee  of 
the  three  marks  was  deemed  sufiScient  evidence  of  a  Divine  call :  be 
-was  admitted  on  probation ;  with  a  caution,  that  he  was  not  to  ramble 
up  and  down,  but  to  go  where  the  assistant  should  dhrect,  and  then 
only ;  and,  at  the  ensuing  Oonferenoe,  he  might  be  received  into  full 
connexion.  After  a  while  the  time  of  probation  was  found  too  short, 
and  was  extended  to  four  years.' 

The  rules  of  a  helper  are  strikingly  characteristic  of  Wesk^,  both  in 
their  manner  and  their  spirit. 

*'  1.  Be  diligent  Never  be  imemployed  a  moment :  never  be  triflingly 
employed.  Never  while  s^vay  time ;  neither  spend  any  more  time  att 
any  phioe  than  is  strictly  necessary. 

'*  2.  Be  Mrious.  Let  your  motto  be,  *  Holiness  to  the  Land.'  Avoid 
all  lightness,  jesting,  and  foolish  talking. 

"  3.  Converee  sparingly  and  cantiously  with  wamen,  partienlarly  with 
young  women  in  private. 

**  4.  Take  no  step  towards  marriage  without  first  acquainting  us  with 
your  design. 

*'  6.  Believe  evil  of  no  one ;  unless  yon  see  it  done,  take  heed  how  you 
credit  it  Put  the  best  construction  on  everything :  you  know  the  judge 
is  always  supposed  to  be  on  the  prisoner's  side. 

*'  6.  Speak  evil  of  no  one ;  else  your  word,  ei^wrially,  wodd  eat  as 
doth  a  canker.  Keep  your  thoughts  within  your  own  breast  till  you 
come  to  the  person  concerned. 

"  7.  Trfl  every  one  what  you  think  wrong  in  hhn,  and  that  plainly, 
and  as  soon  as  may  be,  else  it  will  festdr  in  your  heart  Make  all  haste 
to  cast  the  fire  out  of  your  bosom. 

*'  8.  Do  net  affect  the  gentleman.  Ton  have  no  man  to  do  ^th  this 
character  than  with  that  of  a  dancing-master.  A  prsaciier  of  liie  Gospel 
is  the  servant  of  all. 

"  9.  Be  ashamed  of  nothing  but  sin  ;  not  of  fetching  wood  (if  time  per- 
mit), or  of  drawing  water ;  not  of  cleaning  your  own  shoes,'  or  those  of 
your  neighbour. 

**  10.  Be  pnnctuaL  Do  everytiiing  exactly  at  the  time ;  and,  in  gene- 

1  This  term  of  probation  if  rtiU  (1864)  said,  a  praober  of  the  Qofipe]  is  *the 

maintained. — [t^D.]  serrant  of  all/   it  certainly   was  not 

'  **  Respecting  these  golden  rales,"  meant  to  insinoate  that  a  preacher  was 

sajrs  Mr.  Crawther,  **  it  may  be  proper  to  be  set  to  do  the  lowest  and  most 

to    obeerre,   *  afi'ecting  the  g^entleman '  slavish  drudgery  which  any  penon  could 

was  not  desifcned  to  countenance  clown-  find  for  him  to  do.     I    pi-esame  the- 

ishnew,    or   anything  contrary  to  true  servant  of  God  is  ^ the  eervaot  of  ail* 

Christian    oouiesy.    And  when  it  is  in  Gospel  kbont,  and  in  notUng  else.. 
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nd,  do  not  mend  oar  rnles,  but  keep  them;  nor  for  wrath,  but  for 
ooDflcience*  Bake. 

"  IL  Tou  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sare  souls.  Therefore  spend  and 
be  spent  in  this  work.  And  go  always,  not  only  to  those  who  want  you, 
but  to  those  who  want  you  most 

'*  12.  Act  in  all  things,  not  aooordingtoyoth:  own  will,  but  as  a  son  in 
the  Gospel  As  such,  it  is  your  part  to  employ  your  time  in  the  manner 
which  we  direct;  partly  in  preaching  and  visiting  the  flock  from  house 
to  house ;  partly  in  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer.  Above  all,  if  yon 
labour  with  us  in  our  Lord's  vineyard,  it  is  needful  that  you  should  do 
that  part  of  the  work  which  we  advise,  at  those  times  and  places  which 
we  judge  most  for  his  glory." 

Thus  did  Wesley,  who  had  set  so  bad  an  example  of  obedience, 
exact  it  from  his  own  followers  as  rigidly  as  the  founder  of  a  monastic 
order.*  Like  those  founders,  also,  he  invited  his  disciples  to  enter  upon 
a  course  of  life  whidi  it  required  no  small  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  of 
resolution  to  embrace.  The  labour  was  hard,  the  provision  scanty,  and 
the  prospect  for  those  who  were  superannuated,  or  worn  out  in  the  ser- 
vice, was,  on  this  side  the  grave,  as  cheerless  as  it  well  could  be.  When 
A  preacher  was  admitted  into  full  connexion,  he  paid  one  guinea,  and 
from  that  time  half-Srguinea  annually,  toward  the  preachers'  fund.  If 
he  withdrew  from  the  connexion,  all  that  he  had  subscribed  was  returned 
to  him ;  but  if  he  lived  to  be  disabled,  he  received  from  the  fund  an 
annuity,  which  should  not  be  less  than  ten  pounds ;  and  his  widow  was 
entitled  to  a  sum,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  case,  but  not  exoeed- 
iug  forty  pounds. 

Some  of  the  itinerant  preachers,  at  one  time,  entered  into  trade:  the 
propriety  of  this  was  discussed  in  Conference ;  it  was  pronounced  evil  in 
itself,  and  in  its  consequences,  and  they  were  advised  to  give  up  every 
busiDess,  except  the  ministry,  to  which  they  were  pledged.  There  was 
another  more  easy  and  tempting  way  of  eking  out  their  scanty  stipends, 
by  printing  their  own  spiritual  efiusions,  and  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  afforded,  by  the  system  of  itinerancy,'  for  selling  them. 

And  though  he  may  oot  be  ashamed  of  that  he  maintained  a  rigid  authoiitj : 

cleaning  his  own  shoes,  or  the  shoes  of  this  is  £ur  from  the  tnith.     No  mnn 

others,  yet,  I  apprehend,  they  ought  to  was  ever  more  obediently  serred ;  but  it 

be  *asluimed'  who    wonld    expect   or  was  becanse  no  man  was  erer  more 

suffer  him  so  to  do,  especially  such  as  lored;   and  because  the  confidence  in 

are    instructed    and    profited    by    his  his  uprightneu  was  unbounded.   Reason, 

ministerial  labours.     And  surely  they  and  gentleness,  and  truth  were  the  in- 

ought   to    feel  some  shame  also  who  struments  by  which  he  so  successfully 

would  suffer  the  preacher  to  go  from  conducted   his  plans." — ^Watson's  *0b- 

place  to  place,  day  after  day,  with  his  serrations/  p.  229.— -{£o.] 

shoes    and    boots    nndeaned." — *  Por-  '  There  are  some  things  in  the  sjstem 

traiture  of  Methodism,*  p.  277.  of  the  Methodists  which  ver^  much  re* 

1  •'  The  infeienoe  from  this  would  be,  semble  certain    anwigements  proposed 
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But  Mr.  Wesley  was  himself  a  most  voluminous  authoj^  and  compiler : 
the  profits  arising  from  his  publications  were  applied  ir<  aid  of  the  ex- 

bj-  John  Knoz  and  his  coIleagaeB  in  the 
I'irst  Book  of  Discipline.  '*  It  was 
found  necessary,  says  Dr.  M'Crie,  to 
employ  some  persons  in  eztraoidinary 
and  temporary  charges.  As  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  nomber  of  ministers  to 
supply  the  different  parts  of  the  country, 
that  the  people  might  not  be  left  alto- 
gether destitute  of  publio  worship  and 
instruction,  certain  pious  persons  who 
had  received  a  common  education  were 
appointed  to  read  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Common  Prayers.  These  were 
caUed  i-eaders.  In  large  parishes  per- 
sons of  this  description  were  also  em- 
ployed to  relieve  the  ministers  from  a 
part  of  the  public  service.  If  they 
advanced  in  knowledge,  they  were  encou- 
raged to  add  a  few  plain  exhortations 
to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
that  case  they  wen  called  Exhorters; 
but  they  were  examined  and  admitted 
before  entering  upon  this  employment. 

**  The  same  cause  gave  rise  to  another 
temporary  expedient.  Instead  of  fixing 
all  the  Boinisten  in  particular  charges, 
it  was  judged  proper,  after  supplying 
the  principal  towns,  to  assign  to  the 
rest  the  superintendence  of  a  large 
district,  over  which  they  were  appointed 
regularly  to  travel  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching,  of  planting  churches,  and  in- 
specting the  conduct  of  ministers,  ex- 
hortei-8,  and  readers.  These  were  called 
Superintendents.  The  number  originally 
proposed  was  ten;  but  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  proper  persons,  or  rather  to 
the  want  of  necessary  funds,  there  were 
never  more  than  six  appointed.  The 
deficiency  was  supplied  by  commissioners 
or  visitors,  appointed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  General  Assembly."— *  Life  of 
Knox/  vol.  ii.  pp.  6,  7. 

"We  were  not  the  first  itinerant 
preachers  in  England,'*  says  Wesley  ; 
•*  twelve  w^ere  appointed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  travel  continually,  in  order 
to  spread  true  religion  through  the 
kingdom.  And  the  office  and  salary 
still  continue,  though  their  work  is 
little  attended  to.    Mr.    Milner,    late 


Ticar  of  Chinpmg,  io|  Lancashire,  was 
one  of  them. 

Itinerant  preaching' (without  referring 
to  the  obvious  fa  ;t,  that  the  first 
preachers  of  Christia£iity  in  any  country 
must  necessarily  ha/e  been  itinerant)  is 
of  a  much  earlier  origin  than  Wesley 
has  here  supposed;  It  was  the  especial 
business  of  the  Dominicans,  and  was 
practised  by  the  other  mendicant  oiders, 
and  by  the  Jesuits.  And  it  was  prac- 
tised long  before  the  institution  of  these 
orders. 

St.  Cuthberi  used  to  itinerate  when 
he  was  abbot  of  Melrose,  as  his  prede- 
cessor St.  Boisil  had  done  before  him : 
and  Bede  tells  us,  that  all  persons  eagerly 
flocked  to  listen  to  these  preachere. 
**  Nee  solum  ipsi  moncuterio  regttlaria 
v^  monUa  timul  ^  exempla  prabebat ; 
sed  et  vtUgua  oircumpositum  iongi  lateque 
a  vita  atultcB  consuetudinis  ad  caiestimii 
gaudiontm  convertere  cwabat  amorem. 
Nam  et  miulti  fidem  qitam  habehant^ 
unguis  profanabOnt  cperibus ;  et  atigui 
etiam  tempore  mortalitatis  neglectis  fdei 
sacramerUis  {quibus  crant  unbtdi)  ad 
erratica  idalolatrice  medicamina  con- 
cwrrebant^  quasi  missam  a  Deo  conditorc 
plagamt  per  inccmtationeSy  vel  phUac- 
Una,  vel  alia  qualibet  damoniaca  artis 
arcana  J  cohibere  valerent.'  Ad  utro- 
rumque  ergo  corrigendum  errorem, 
crebro  ipse  de  monasterio  egressw, 
aliquotiens  equo  sedens,  sed  scspius  pedt- 
bia  incedens,  drcumpositas  veniebat  arl 
villas,  et  viam  veritatis  prcedtcabat 
errantibia;  quod  ipsum  etiam  Boisil 
suo  tempore  facere  consueverat.  Erat 
quippe  moris  eo  tempore  populis  Anglo- 
rum,  ut  veniente  in  vUlam  clerico  vel 
pre^ytero,  amcti  ad  ejus  imperium, 
verbum  audituri  confluerent,  libenter  ea 
quae  dicerentur  audirent,  lS>entius  ea 
qucB  attdire  et  intelligere  poterant 
operando  seqtterentur. — Solent  autem 
ea  maxims  loca  peragrare,  et  iUis  prcs- 
dicare  in  viculis,  qui  in  arduis  asperisque 
montibus  procul  positi,  aliis  horrori 
erant  ad  visendum,  etpaupertate  pariter 
ac  rusticitate  sud  doiUiTUim  prohibebant 
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Bty,  wbich  increamd  faater  than  their  meaas*:  tlie 
be  most  part,  had  neither  time  to  spare  for  reading  nor 
and  the  preachers,  who  consulted  their  own  individual 
( manner,  injured  the  general  fund,  in  proportion  as 
(fill ;  it  was  therefore  determined,  in  Conference,  that 
print  anything  without  Mr.  Wesley's  oonsent^  nor 
I  by  him.  The  productions  which  some  of  them 
L  verse  and  prose,  were  censured  as  having  brought 
i  the  society,  and  ''  much  hindered  the  spreading  of 
b;"  and  a  regulation  was  made,  that  the  piofiU, 
might  be  approved  and  lioenaed  by  the  founder, 
omon  stock.  But  with  r^srd  to  those  which  he 
-  the  benefit  of  the  society,  and  some  of  which, 
in  every  house,  Wesley  chaiged  tlie  preachers  to 
sale  for  them.  "  Carry  them  with  you," 
said  he,  "through  every  round.  Exert  yonrsdves  in  this:  be  not 
ashamed ;  be  not  weary ;  leave  no  stone  unturned."  Being  cut  off  fiom 
the  resources  of  authorship,  some  of  them  began  to  quack  ^  for  the  body 
as  well  as  the  soul ;  and  this  led  to  a  decision  in  Conferenoo^  that  no 
preacher,  who  would  not  relinquish  his  trade  of  making  aod  vending 
pills,  drops,  balsams,  or  medicines  of  any  kind,  should  be  considered  as 
a  travelling  preacher  any  longer.  If  their  wives  sold  these  things  at 
home,  it  was  said  to  be  well ;  *'  bat  it  is  not  prc^r  for  any  preacher  to 
hawk  them  about.  It  has  a  bad  appeanmoe :  it  dses  iiot  well  svit  the 
dignity  of  his  calling.'' 
They  were  restricted  also  from  many  indulgences.    It  was  not  in 


penses  of  the 
Methodists,  £6r] 
money  for  book 
advantage,  in  tfl 
they  were 
no  preacher  sho 
till  it  had  been  ( 
had  set  forth,  bot^ 
a  great  reproach  i 
more  profitable  boo^ 
even  of  those  whicl) 
should  go  into  the  ' 
himself  had  publish^ 
he  said,  ought  to 
exert  themselves  in  i 


acoeaswn :  quoa  tamen  UU,  pk>  Kbentar 
mancipatw  labori,  tawtd  doctrina  exco' 
lebat  industrid,  ut  de  monasterio  egr&- 
dietUf  toepe  fiebdamada  integrd,  aliqumdo 
duabiu  vel  iribuSf  nomwnqwim  eiiam 
merue  pUno  domum  non  rediret :  sed 
demdratus  m  monianis,  plebem  rustioam 
verba  pratdicatioim  siinul  et  exemplo 
virtutis  xtd  ootietUa  vocaret.'* — Beda,  1. 4, 
c.  27. 

St.  Chad  used  to  itinente  on  foot. 
'*  Cotuecratus  ergo  tn  episGopatum 
Ceadda,  maximam  fn(ix  coepit  Eccie- 
siastica  veritati  et  oastitati  curam  im- 
pendere ;  hunUlUatif  coniinentus,  lectvoni 
qperam  dare ;  oppida,  rura,  caaas,  vtcoa, 
oasletia,  propter  evangelizandum  non 
eqmtando,  «mI  Apostohrum  more  pedibus 
moedendo  peragrare"  (Beda,  1.  3, 
c.  28.)  In  thia  he  followed  the  eiarople 
of  hia   Jnaatar  Aidan,  till  the  primate 


compelled  him  to  ride :  *'  Ft  quia  moris 
erat  eidem  reverendissimo  antistiti  opus 
Eoangelii  magis  ambulando  per  loca, 
qwun  eqtdtando  perficere,  jtueit  earn, 
Theodorus,  vbicumque  longim  iter  m- 
staret,  equitare ;  muitumque  renitentem 
studio  et  amore  pu  la^boriif  ipse  eu/n 
manu  aud  leoavit  in  eqmun ;  quia 
ninUrum  sanctum  virum  esse  comperit, 
atque  equo  vehi  quo  esset  necesse^  com- 
puia:* — Beda,  1.  4,  c.  3. 

^  The  Baptists  used  to  tolerate  sach 
quackeiy  in  their  ministei's.  Crosby, 
in  his  history  of  that  sect,  contrived  to 
infoim  the  reader  that  he  continued  to 
prepare  and  sell  a  certain  wonderful 
tincture,  and  certain  sugar-plums  for 
children,  **  which  have  been  found  to 
bring  from  them  many  strange  and 
monatroua  worms," — ^Vol.  iii.  p.  147. 
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Wesley*8  power,  "becaxwe  of  the  tige  tmd  oomrtry  in  wMfeh  he  lived,  to 
hind  his  preachers  to  a  prescribed  mode  of  living  by  anj-Bbsohite  rnle ; 
but  he  attempted  to  effect  it  as  &r  as  circamstances  wouM  allow.  They 
were  on  no  aooount  to  touch  snnff,  nor  to  taste  spirituoofil  liqnors  on  any 
pretence.  "  Do  yon,"  said  he,  "  deny  yourselves  every  jbseless  pleasure 
of  sense,  imaginobion,  honour  P  Are  you  temperate  in  iall  things  ?  To 
take  one  instance — ^in  food  ?  Bo  you  use  only  that  ArtW,  and  tbat  degree 
whidi  is  best  both  for  the  body  and  soul  ?  Do  you  seid  the  necessity  of 
this?  Do  you  eat  no  flesh  suppers  ?  no  late  suppers?  these  naturally 
tend  to  destroy  bodily  health.  Do  yoa  eat  only  three  meals  a-day  ?  if 
four,  aro  you  an  excellent  pattern  to  liie  flock  ?  Do  you  take  no  more 
food  than  is  necessary  at  each  meal  ?  you  may  know  if  you  do,  by  a  load 
at  your  stomach ;  by  drowsiness  or  heaviness ;  and,  in  a  while,  by  weak 
or  bad  nerves.  Do  you  nse  only  that  hind  and  that  degree  of  drink 
which  is  best  both  for  your  body  and  soul  ?  Do  you  drink  water  ? 
Why  not  ?  Did  you  ever  ?  Why  did  you  leave  it  off,  if  not  for  health  ? 
When  will  you  begin  again  ?  to-day  ?  How  often  do  yon  drink  wine  or 
ale  ?  Every  day  ?  Do  you  want,  or  wasfe  it  ?  "  He  declared  his  own 
purpose,  of  eating  only  vegetables  on  Fridays,  and  taking  only  toast  and 
water  in  the  morning;  and  he  expected  the  preachers  to  observe  the 
same  kind  of  fast.^ 

The  course  of  life  which  was  prescribed  for  the  preachers  left  them 
little  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  life.  Home  could 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  resting-place  by  men  who  were  never  allowed 
to  be  at  rest.  Wesley  insisted  upon  a  frequent  and  regular  change  ot 
preachers,  because  he  well  knew  that  the  attention  of  the  people  was 
always  excited  by  a  new  performer  in  the  pulpit.  "  1  know,"  said  he, 
•*  were  I  to  preach  one  whole  year  in  one  place,  I  should  preach  both 
myself  and  my  congregation  asleep.  Nor  can  I  believe  it  was  ever  the 
will  of  the  Lord  that  any  congregation  should  have  one  teacher  only. 
We  have  found,  by  long  and  constant  experience,  that  a  frequent  change 
of  teachers  is  best.  This  preacher  has  one  talent,  that  another.  No 
one  whom  I  ever  yet  knew  has  all  the  talents  which  are  needful  for  be- 
ginning, continuing,  and  perfecting  the  work  of  grace  in  a  whole  congre- 
gation." The  institutions  of  the  Jesuits  allowed  an  itinerant  father  of 
the  company  to  remtun  three  months  in  a  place,  unless  any  other  term 
were  specified  in  his  instructions :  but  Wesley  went  farther,  and  thought 
it  injurious  both  to  the  preacher  and  people  if  one  of  his  itinerants 
should  stay  six  or  eight  weeks  together  in  one  place.  *'  Neither,"  said  he, 
*'  can  he  find  matter  for  preaching  every  morning  and  evening ;  nor  will 
the  people  come  to  bear  him.  Hence  he  grows  cold  by  lying  in  bed, 
and  so  do  tbe  people ;  whereas,  if  he  never  stays  more  than  a  fortnight 

>  These  mles  and  this  discipline  hare  long  since  passed  into  deeaetnde  among 
the  Wealeyan  preacheiB.— [En.] 
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place,  he  may  find  matter  enough,  and  the  people  will 
These  frequent  changes  were  so  gratifying  to  the 
trostees  of  a  meeting-house  once  expressed  an  apprehen- 
inference  should  impose  one  preacher  on  them  for  many 
to\guard  sgainst  this,  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  deed, 
preacher  should  not  be  sent^  ordinarily,  above  one,  never 
together."    There  may,  perhaps,  have  been  another 
'smind:  a  preacher  who  found  himself  comfortably 
ingregation  to  whom  he  had  made  himself  agreeable, 
h^to  take  root  there,  throw  off  his  dependence  upon  the 
up  a  meeting  of  his  own.    Instances  of  such  defec- 
tion were  not  wanting,  and  the  frequent  change  *  of  preachers  was  4he 
likeliest  means  of  ][^reventixig  them. 

No  preacher,  according  to  a  rule  laid  down  by  Conference,  was  to 
preach  oftener  than  twice  on  a  week-day,  or  three  times  on  the  Sabbath. 
One  of  these  sermons  was  always  to  be  at  five  in  the  morning,  whenever 
twenty  hearers  could  be  brought  together.  As  the  apostolic  Eliot*  used 
to  say  to  students, ''  Look  to  it  that  ye  be  morning  birds  1"  so  Wesley 
continually  inculcated  the  du^  of  early  rising,  as  equally  good  for  body 
and  souL  "  It  helps  the  nerves,'*  he  said,  "  better  than  a  thousand 
medicines ;  and  especially  preserves  the  sight,  and  prevents  lowness  of 
spirits.  Early  preaching,*  he  said,  *'  is  the  glory  of  the  Methodists. 
.Whenever  this  is  dropped,  they  will  dwindle*  away  into  nothing."  He 
advised  his  preachers  to  begin  and  end  always  precisely  at  the  time 


*  *•  The  peopkt"  nji  Mr.  Crowther, 
'*  ought  to  get  great  good  from  the 
a>nstaiit  change  of  the  preachers;  for, 
to  the  preachen^  it  is  productive  of 
inanj  ioconTenienceB  and  painful  exer- 
cises." 

s  John  Eliot  was  bom  in  1604,  and 
•educated  at  the  Univeruty  of  Cambridge. 
He  embarlced  in  1631  for  America,  and 
becune  pastor  of  an  Independent  con- 
giegation  at  Boston,  but  afterwards 
settled  at  Roxburgh,  in  New  England, 
where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent. 
In  1646,  having  learnt  the  language 
of  the  Indians,  he  commenced  his  scheme 
of  converting  them  to  Christianity. 
He  ti-anslated  the  Bible  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Six  Nations.  This  was 
printed  first  at  Cambridge,  in  New 
EngLuid,  in  1664 ;  and  afterwards, 
shortly  before  his  death,  with  correc- 
tioos,  by  Mr.  Cotton,  his  fellow-labourer 
in  the  Indian  mi«»ion.  This  was  the 
first  translation  of  the  Scriptures  that 


had  ever  been  attempted  in  the  Indian 
languages.  He  also  published  an  Indian 
Grammar  in  1666,  and  the  Logic 
Primer,  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  in 
1672.  He  used  to  write  periodical  ac- 
counts of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians 
in  New  England,  which  were  regularly 
sent  to  London  for  publication.  In  his 
benevolent  exertions  he  was  not  for^ 
getfixl  of  the  whites;  for  he  was  the 
means  of  establishing  a  free  grammar- 
school  at  Roxburgh,  which  was  eminently 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  learning  in 
the  New  England  States.  The  unex- 
pected success  of  Eliot  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Parliament  and  people  of  England 
to  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  colonies 
with  the  means  of  grace;  and  hence 
in  a  great  measure  arose  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.  Eliot  died  in  the  latter  end  of 
1689,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. — [Eo.] 

>  The  importance  which  he  attacheil 
to  this  custom  appears  in  his  Journal. 
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appointed ;  and  always  to  oondude  the  service  in  about  /an  hour :  to 
suit  their  subject  to  the  audience,  to  choose  the  plainest  te^ts,  and  keep 
close  to  the  texts ;  neither  rambling  firom  it,  nor  allegorizhig,  nor  spiri- 
tualizing too  much.  More  than  once  in  his  Journal  he  has  recorded  the 
death  of  men  who  were  martyrs  to  long  and  loud  preaichiDg,  and  he 
frequently  cautioned  his  followers  against  it  To  one  of  them  he  says, 
in  a  curious  letter  of  advice,  which  he  desired  might }»  taken  as  the 
surest  mark  of  love,  *'  Scream  no  more,  at  the  peril  of  your  soul.  God 
now  warns  you  by  me,  whom  he  has  set  over  you.  Speak  as  earnestly 
as  you  can,  but  do  not  scream.  Speak  with  all  your  heart,  but  with  a 
moderate  voice.  It  was  said  of  our  Lord, '  He  shall  not  cry ;'  the  word 
properly  means,  *  He  shall  not  scream.*  Herein  '  be  a  follower  of  me,  as 
I  am  of  Christ.'  I  often  speak  loud,  often  vehemently ;  but  I  never 
scream.  I  never  strain  myself:  I  dare  not.  I  know  it  would  be  a  sin 
against  God  and  my  own  soul."  They  were  instructed  also  not  to  pray 
above  eight  or  ten  minutes  at  most,  without  intermission,  imless  for 
some  pressing  reason. 

Before  an  aspirant  was  admitted  upon  trial  as  an  itinerant,  he  was 
exercised  as  a  local  preacher ;  and  many  persons  remained  contentedly 
in  this  humbler  office,  which  neither  took  them  from  their  families,  nor 
interfered  with  their  worldly  concerns.  They  carried  on  their  business, 
whatever  that  might  be,  six  days  in  the  week,  and  preached  on  the 
seventh ;  but  no  person  was  admitted  to  this  rank  unless  he  were 
thought  competent  by  the  preachers  of  the  circuit.  The  places  which 
they  were  to  visit  were  determined  by  the  assistant,  and  their  conduct 
underwent  an  inquiry  every  quarter.  Without  their  aid,  Methodism 
could  not  have  been  kept  up  over  the  whole  country,  widely  as  it  was 
diffused ;  and  all  that  they  received  from  the  society  was  a  little  re- 

"  I  was    surprised    when    I    came  to  winter  and  sominer,  and  never  wanted 

Chester,  to  Hnd  that  there  also  naorning  a  congregation.     If  they  will  not  attend 

presching   was  quite  left  off;  fi>r  this  now,  they  have  lost  their  zeal,  and  then, 

worthy  resson,  because  the  people  will  it  cannot  be  denied,  they  are  a  fidlen 

not  come,  or,  at  least,  not  in  the  winter :  people ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  are 

if  so,  the  Methodists  are  a  fallen  people,  labouring  to  secure  the  preaching-houses 

Here  is  proof:  they  have  htt  their  first  to  the  next  generation  I     In  the  name  of 

love  ;  and  they  never  will  or  can  recover  God,  let  us,  if  possible,  secure  the  pre- 

it  till  they  do  the  first  vxwks.    As  soon  sent  generation  from  *  drawing  bade  to 

as  I  set  foot  in  Georgia,  I  began  preaching  perdition.*     Let  all  the  prea(£ers,  that 

at  fire  in  the  morning ;  and  every  com-  are  still  alive  to  God,  join    together 

municant,  that  is,  every  serious  person  as  one  man,  fast  and  pray,  lift  up  their 

in  the  town,  constantly  attended  throagh-  ^'oice  as  a  trumpet,  be  instant  in  season, 

out  the  year :  I  mean,  came  every  morn-  out  of  season,  to  convince  them  they  are 

ing,  winter  and  summer,  unless  in  the  fallen,  and  exhort    them  instantly  to 

case  of  sickness.     They  did  so  till  I  left  repent  and  do  the  first  works  ;  this  in 

the  province.     In  the  year  1738,  when  particular,  rising  in  the  morning,  with- 

God  began  his  great  work  in  England,  out  which  neither  their  souls  nor  bodies 

I  began  preaching  at  the  same  hoar,  can  long  remain  in  health." 
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ft«8hmeiit,  ai  the  aost  of  tbo  people  to  whom  they  preached,  and  perhaps 
the  hh«  of  a  Aorse  for  the  day. 

A  still  moffi  important  part  wai  performed  by  the  claaB-leadera,  who 
are  to  Methoiffism  what  the  non-commisBioned  officers  are  in  an  army. 
The  leader  ws  appointed  by  the  assistant :  it  was  his  business  regu- 
larly to  meet  his  class,  question  them,  in  order,  as  to  their  religious 
affections  and  pbaotioe,  and  advise,  caution,  or  reprove,  as  the  case  might 
require.  If  any^ members  absented  themselves_from  thft  <ylftg|ju|afifHngr, 
he  was  to  visit  lj|em,  and  inquire  into  the  cause ;  and  he  was  to  render 
an  aooount  to  th'^  oflSciating  preacher  of  those  whose  conduct  appeared 
suspicious,  or  wa$  in  any  way  reprehensible.  By  this  means,  and  by 
the  class-papers  for  every  week,  which  the  leaders  were  required  to  keep, 
and  regularly  produce,  the  preachers  obtained  a  knowledge  of  every 
individual  member  within  their  circuit ;  and,  by  the  class-tickets,  which 
were  renewed  every  quarter,  a  regular  census  of  the  society  was  effected. 
The  leaders  not  only  performed  the  office  of  drilling  the  young  recruits, 
but  acted  also  as  the  tax-gatherers,  and  received  the  weekly  contribu- 
tions of  their  class,  which  they  paid  to  the  local  stewards,  and  the  local 
stewards  to  the  steward  of  the  circuit. 

Thus  far  the  discipline  of  the  Methodists  was  well  devised :  if  the 
system  itself  had  been  unexceptionable,  the  spiritual  police  was  perfect. 
But  they  were  divided  into  hands  as  wdl  aa  rlaiwpfi;  and  this  sub- 
division, while  it  answered  no  one  end  of  possible  utility,  led  to  something 
worse  than  the  worst  practice  of  the  Romish  church.^  The  men  and  the 
womeh,  and  the  married  and  the  single,  met  separately  in  these  bands, 
fbr  the  purpose  of  confessing  to  each  other.  They  engaged  to  meet  once 
a  week  at  least,  and  to  speak,  each  in  order,  freely  and  plainly,  the  true 
state  of  their  souls,  with  the  faults  they  had  committed  in  thou^t,  word, 
or  deed,  and  the  temptations  they  had  felt  during  the  week.  They  were 
to  be  asked  *'  as  many,  and  aa  searching  questions  as  may  be^  concern- 
ing their  state,  sins,  and  temptations  f  these  four,  in  particular,  at  every 
meeting:  What  known  sin  have  you  committed  since  our  last  meatang? 
What  temptations  have  you  piet  with?  How  were  you  delivered? 
What  have  you  thought^  said,,  or  done,  of  wfaioh  you  doubt  whether  it 
be  sin  or  not  ?  And  before  any  person  entered  into  one  of  theae  bands, 
a  promise  of  the  most  unreserved  jaaggggw  was  required.  Consider,  do 
you  desire  we  should  tell  you  whatsoever  we  think,  whatsoever  we  fear, 
whatsoever  we  hear,  conceming  you?  Do  you  desire  that,  in  doing 
this,  we  should  come  aa  dose  aa  possible,  that  we  dionld  cut  to  the 
quick,  and  search  your  heart  to  the  bottom?  la  it  your  deaiie  and 
design  to  be  on  this,  and  all  other  occasions,  entirely  open,  so  aa  to 

1  Hr.  Wstion,  in  his  ^ObMrratioDS,'    lanoe  of  the  xval  nature  of  the  Wedeyan 
ranarks,  in  reforenoe  to  this  statement,    intftntloDS. — (*El>.] 
that  Mr.  Sonthey  h«9  made  it  in  igiio» 

\ 
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speak  everything  that  is  in  yonr  heart  without  exce^^oo^  without 
disguise,  and  without  reserve  P*  The  nature,  and  the  inevitable  ten* 
dency  of  this  mutual  inquisition,  must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting 
mind ;  and  it  is  marvellous  that  any  man  should  have  permitted  his 
wife  ^  or  his  daughter  to  enter  into  these  bands,'  where  it  is  not  possible 
for  innocence  to  escape  contamination.^ 

The  institution  of  the  select  society  or  band  was  not  liable  to  the  same 
objection.  This  was  to  consist  of  persons  who  were  earnestly  athirst  for 
the  full  image  of  Qod,  and  of  those  who  continually  walked  in  the  light 
of  God,  having  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son :  in  other  words, 
of  those  who  had  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  spiritual  pride,  that  they 
professed  to  be  in  this  state, — ^the  adepts  of  Methodism,  who  were  not 
ashamed  to  take  their  degree  as  perfect.  "  I  saw,"  says  Mr.  Wesley, 
"  it  might  be  useful  to  give  some  advice  to  those  wiho  thus  continued 
in  the  light  of  God's  countenance,  which  the  rest  o^  their  brethren  did 
not  want,  and  probably  could  not  receive.  My  design  was  not  only  to 
direct  them  how  to  press  after  perfection,  to  exercise  their  every  grace, 
and  improve  every  talent  they  had  received,  and  to  incite  them  to  love 
one  another  more,  and  to  watch  more  carefully  over  ^ach  other ;  but 
also  to  have  a  select  company,  to  whom  1  might  xmboeom^  inyself  on  all 
occasions,  without  reserve ;  and  whom  I  could  propose,  to  kil  -4h^ir 
brethren,  as  patterns  of  love,  of  holiness,  and  of  all  good  works.  They" 
had  no  need  of  being  encumbered  with  many  rules,  having  ihe  best  rule 
of  all  in  their  hearts."  Nevertheless,  the  judicious  injunction  was  given 
them,  that  nothing  which  was  spoken  at  their  meetmgs  should  be 

^  Wesley  has    himself   recorded    an  — <  I  do  thoroughly  forgi>'e  you,  but  I 

instance  of  mischief  ai'ising  from  these  can  never  love  you  more.* "     After  such 

bands.    "I   searched   to  the  bottom,"  an    example,  Wesley    ought    to    have 

sajs  he,  "  a  stoiy  I  had  heard  in  part,  abolished  this  part  of  his  institutions, 
and  found  it  another  tale  of  real  woe.        '  The   system  of  class-meetings  still 

Two  of  our  society  had  lived  together  remains  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  days 

in  uncommon  haimony,  when  one,  who  of  its  founder  ;  but  the  band-meetings 

met  in  band  with  E.  F.,  to  whom  she  are  fiu*  less  frequent,  and  whei-ever  they 

had  mentioned  that  she  had  found  a  are  kept  up,  they  never  number  less  than 

temptation  towai-d  Dr.   F.,   went  and  three,  or  more  than  five,  members. — 

told  her  husband  she  toaa  in  love  with  [Ed.] 

him,  and  that  she  had  it  fix>m  her  own        *  In  one  of  his  lettera  Wesley  says, 

mouth.    The  spirit  of  jealousy  seized  *<  I  believe  Miss  F.  thought  she  ielt  evil 

him  in  a  moment,  and  utterly  took  away  before    she    did,    and,    by  that    very 

hit  reason.     And  some  one  telling  him  thought,    gave    occasion     to    its    re- 

his  wife  was  at  Dr.  F.*8,  on  whom  she  entrance."     And  yet  he  did  not  perceive 

had  called   that  afternoon,  he  took  a  the  danger  of  leading,  his  people  into 

great  stick,  and  ran  away,  and  meeting  temptation,  by  making  them  recur  to 

her  in  the  street,  called  out  *  Strumpet  1  every  latent  thought  of  eyil ;  and  com- 

•tmmpet  I '  and  struck  her   twice  or  pelling  them  to  utter,  with  their  lips, 

thrice.    He  is  now  thoroughly  convinced  imaginations    which   might    othei-wise 

of  her  innocence ;  but  the  water  cannot  have  been  suppressed  within  theur  heai-ts 

be  gathered  up  again.    He  sticks  there  for  ever! 
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spoken  acpun^  Wesley  says,  he  often  felt  the  advantage  of  these 
meetings  and  eiperienced  there  that,  in  the  multitude  of  oounsellora, 
there  is  safety.  But  they  placed  the  untenable  doctrine  of  perfection  in 
so  obtruaiTe  and  obnoidous  a  light,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain them;  and  tibey  seem  not  to  have  become  a  regular  part  of  the 
system. 

The  walbh-ni^t^  was  another  of  Wesley*s  objectionable  institutions. 
It  originated  with  some  reclaimed  colliers  of  Klngswood,  who,  hav- 
ing been  aoooatomod  to  sit  late  on  Saturday  nights  at  the  alehouse, 
transferred  their  weakly  meeting,  after  their  conversion,  to  the  school- 
house,  and  oontinuod  there  praying  and  singing  hymns  far  into  tlve 
morning,  Wesley  was  advised  to  put  an  end  to  this;  but,  *'upoa 
weighing  the  thing  thoroughly,  and  comparing  it  with  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  CbristiaDS,"  he  could  see  no  cause  to  forbid  it ;  because  he 
overlooked  the  difference  between  their  times  and  his  own,  and  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  obvious  impropriety  of  midnight  meetings.  So  ho 
appointed  them  to  bo  held  once  a  month,  near  the  time  of  full  moon. 
''Exceedingly  great,'*  says  he,  ''are  the  blessings  we  have  found 
therein :  it  has  generally  been  an  extremely  solemn  season,  when  the 
Wetd  of  Qod  sank  deep  into  the  hearts  even  of  those  who  till  then 
knew  Eun  not  If  it  be  said  this  was  only  owing  to  the  novelty  of  the 
Idling  (the  drcumstanoe  which  still  draws  such  multitudes  together  at 
those  seasons),  or  perhaps  to  the  awful  stillness  of  the  night,  1  am  not 
eareful  to  answer  in  this  matter.  Be  it  so :  however,  the  impression 
then  made  on  many  souls  has  never  since  been  efifaoed.    Now,  allowing 

^  "  The  injarious  effects  which  Mr.  ministers  would  have  united  in  support 

Southej  considers  as  necessarily  follow-  them  ?     Mr.  Southey  may  lay  aside  his 

ing  from  '  watch-nights/  are  destitute  kind  apprehensions.    We  know  ounelre$i 

of  foundation.     Very  seldom  more  than  and  our  people ;  and  in  a  country  where 

once  in  the  year,  on  the  eve  of  the  new  it  is  customary  for  persons,  on  the  las 

year,  are  they  kept  up  till  midnight ;  night  of  the  year,  to  sit  up  till  the  new 

on  other  occasions,  which  ai-e  quarterly,  year  commences,  and  when  that  time  is 

they  conclude  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  too  oflen  spent  in  a  manner  little  soiled 

One  cannot  but  smile  at  the  anxiety  to  the  condition  of  creatures  to  whom 

expressed  by  Mr.  Southey,  and   other  the  lapse  of  so  large  a  portion  of  their 

writers,  about  our  morality,  when  com-  lives  as  a  year  is  an  event  of  great  im- 

mentiDg  on  these  meetings.     Is  it  pro-  portance,we  think  it  not  only  blameless, 

bable,  that  if  a  midnight  meeting  once  but  edifying,  to  mark  it  by  those  reli- 

in  a  year   had,  after  more  than  half  gious  exercises  which  may  most  forcibly 

B  century  of  experience,    been    found  remind  us  that  we  ai'e  'strangers  aiid 

productive  of  the  terrible  immoralities  pilgrims  upon  earth,'  and  lead  the  cai-e- 

vhich  some    have    charged    upon  us,  less,  as  in  a  thousand  instances  they 

whose    assertions,  like    those    of   Mr.  have  done,  to  consider  the  great  ends  of 

Polwhele,  in  his  new  edition  of  Bishop  life,  and  the  solemnities  of  eternity.*' — 

Lavitigton,  on  the  Enthusiasm  of  Me-  Watson,  '  Obeenrations,*  pp.    20^205. 

thodists  and   Papists,   are   made  with  —[Ed.] 
great  ease,  several  hundred  Christian 
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that  God  did  make  use  either  of  the  novelty  or  any  other  indifferent 
circiirastance,  in  order  to  bring  sinners  to  repentance,  yet  they  are 
brought,  and  herein  let  us  rejoice  together.  Kow,  may  I  not  put  the 
case  farther  yet?  If  I  can  probably  conjecture,  that  either  by  the 
novelty  of  this  ancient  custom,  or  by  any  other  indifferent  circumstance, 
it  is  in  my  power  to  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  hide  a  multitude  of 
sins,  am  I  clear  before  God  if  I  do  not?  If  I  do  not  snatch  that  brand 
out  of  the  burning  P** 

The  practice  which  Wesley  thus  revived  had  bt«n  discountenanced, 
even  in  the  most  superstitious  of  Boman  Catholic  countries,  for  its 
inconvenience  and  its  manifest  ill  tendency;  and  therefore  it  had 
long  been  disused.^  While  the  converts  to  his  doctrine  retained  the 
freshness  of  their  first  impression,  watch-nights  served  to  keep  up  the 
feeling  to  the  pitch  at  which  he  wished  to  maintain  it;  and  if  any 
person,  who  was  almost  a  Methodist  attended  one  of  these  meetings, 
the  circumstances  were  likely  to  complete  his  conversion.  For  the  sdie 
of  these  advantages,  Wesley  disregarded  the  scandal  which  this  part  of 
his  institutions  was  sure  to  occasion ;  and  he  seems  not  to  have  con- 
sidered the  effect  among  his  own  people,  when  their  first  fervour  should 
have  abated,  and  the  vigils  be  attended  as  a  mere  formality.  He  also 
appointed  three  love-feasts  in  a  quarter :  one  for  the  men,  a  second  for 
the  women,  and  the  third  for  both  together ;  **  that  we  might  together 
«at  bread,"  he  says,  "  as  the  ancient  Christians  did,  with  gladness  and 
singleness  of  heart  At  these  love-feasts  (so  we  termed  them,  retaining 
the  name,  as  weU  as  the  thing,  which  was  in  use  from  the  beginning) 
our  food  is  only  a  little  plain  cake  and  water ;  but  we  seldom  return  from 
them  without  being  fed  not  only  with  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but 
with  that  which  endureth  to  everlasting  life."  A  travelling  preacher 
presides  at  these  meetings ;  any  one  who  chooses  may  speak ;  and  the 
time  is  chiefly  employed  in  relating  what  they  call  their  Christian  expe- 
rience. In  this  point,  also,  Mr.  Wesley  disregarded  the  offence  which 
he  gave,  by  renewing  a  practice  that  had  notoriously  been  abolished, 
because  of  the  abuses  to  which  it  led. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  his  sagacity  should  have  over- 
looked the  objections  to  which  such  meetings  as  tiie  ''watch-nights*' 
and  the  ''love-feasts"  were  obnoxious:  his  temper  led  him  to  despise 
and  to  defy  public  opinion;  and  he  saw  how  well  these  practices 
accorded  with  the  interests  of  Methodism  as  a  separate  society.  It  is 
not  sufficient  for  such  a  society  that  its  members  should  possess  a  calm, 
settled  principle  of  religion  to  be  their  rule  of  life  and  their  support  in 
trial :  religion  must  be  made  a  thing  of  sensation  and  passion,  craving 

^  The  celebration  of  a  midnight  ser-    own  parish  charche8,and  without  any  ill 
vice  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  has    effects. — [Ed.] 
been  recently  i-evived  in  manv  of  our 
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I  perpetually  foij  sympathy  and  stimiilaiits,  instead  of  bringing  witli  it 
\\  peace  and  contwtment.  The  quiet  regularity  of  domestic  devotion  must 
be  exchanged  f«r  public  performances ;  the  members  are  to  be  pufeamrrs 
\]  of  religion;  thiy  must  have  a  part  to  act,  which  will  at  onoe  gratify 
the  sense  of  seff-importance,  and  afford  employment  for  the  uneasy  and 
restless  spirit  with  which  they  are  possessed.  Wesley  complained  that 
family  religion  ^vWs  the  grand  desideratum  among  the  Methodists ;  but, 
in  reality,  his  insHtutions  were  such  as  to  leave  little  time  for  it,  and  to 
take  away  the  inclination,  by  making  it  appear  flat  and  unprofitable 
after  the  exdtem^t  of  olaas-meetings,  band-mMtiQgi»  love-feasts,  and 
midnight  assemblids. 

Whenever  a  chii^l  was  built,  care  was  taken  that  it  abomld  be 
settled^  on  the  Mefhodist  plan;  that  is,  that  the  ptoperty  should  be 
vested,  not  in  trustees,  but  in  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  ConfereBce.  The 
usual  form  among  the  Dissenters  would  have  been  &tal  to  the  general 
scheme  of  Methodism ;  *'  because,"  said  Weatey,  **  wherever  the  trustees 
exert  the  power  of  placing  and  displacing  preacheis,  their  itinerant 
preaching  is  no  more.  When  they  have  found  a  preaeher  they  like,  the 
rotation  is  at  an  end ;  at  least  till  they  are  tind  of  lum  and  torn  him 
out.  While  he  stays,  the  bridle  is  in  his  mouth.  He  would  not  dare 
speak  the  full  and  the  whole  truth ;  since,  if  he  displeased  the  trustees, 
he  would  be  liable  to  lose  his  bread ;  nor  would  he  dare  expel  a  trustee, 
though  ever  so  ungodly,  from  the  society.  The  power  of  the  trustees  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  patron,  or  of  the  king  himself,  who  oould  ptU 
in  a  preacher,  but  could  not  put  him  <nU'^  Thus  he  argued,  when  a 
chapel  at  Birstall  had  been  erroneously  settled  upon  trustees ;  and  the 
importance  of  the  point  was  felt  so  sliongly  by  the  Gonfereaoe,  that  it 
was  determined,  in  case  these  persons  would  not  allow  tiie  deed  to  be 
cancelled,  and  substitute  one  upon  the  Methodist  plan,  to  make  a 
collection  throughout  the  society,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  ground, 
and  building  anotiier  chapel  as  near  the  one  in  questicm  as  possible. 

Wesley  never  wished  to  have  any  chapel  or  burial-ground  consecrated ; 
such  ceremonies  he  thought  relics  of  popery,  and  flatly  superatitious.' 
The  impossibility*  of  having  them  consecrated  led  him,  perhaps,  to 


»  «  Mr.  Sonthey,"  remarks  Mr.  Wat- 
son, ''has  fallen  into  an  error  here. 
The  property  of  chapels,  vhen  such  a 
settlenient  takes  place,  is  always  rested 
in  the  trustees:  the  occupation  of  the 
pulpit  only  being  secured  to  the  preachers 
legally  appointed  by  the  Conference  from 
year  to  year.  The  Conference  has  no 
more  property  in  the  best  secured 
chapels,  than  in  the  Poet  Laureate's 
butt  of  sack."— pp.  205,  206.— [Ed.] 

'  He  probably  came  to  such  an  opi- 


nion gradnany,  and  wis  only  driven  to 
adopt  it  by  the  ciroomstances  in  which 
he  found  himself  placed.— [Ed.] 

*  This  word  must  be  understood  in  a 
qualified  and  comparative  sense.  At  a 
time  when  no  new  church  could  be 
built  without  obtaining  a  special  Act 
of  Parliament,  the  consecration  of  a 
church  must  have  been  so  rare  an  oc- 
cnrrence  as  almost  to  wanrant  the  use  of 
the  tcim. — [Ed.] 
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oomidefr  the  eHremouy  in  this  light,  at  a  time  ivhen  he  had  not 
proceeded  so  for  as  to  exercise  any  tfocjesiastlcal  function  for  'which  he 
was  not  pfroperly  anthorized.  The  baildings  themselves  were  of  the 
plainest  kind :  it  was  difficult  to  raise  money  even  for  these  ;*  batlir. 
Wesley  had  the  happy  art  of  representing  that  as  a  miitter  of  principle, 
which  was  a  matter  of  necessity;  and,  in  the  tastelessness  of  their 
chapels,  the  Methodists  were  only  upon  a  level  with  the  Dissenters  of 
every  description.*  The  octE^pn,'  which,  of  all  architectmal  forms,  is 
the  ugliest,  he  preferred  to  any  other,  and  wished  it  to  be  used  wherever 
the  ground  would  permit;  but  it  has  not  been  generally  followed, 
^e  directions  were,  that  the  windows  should  be  sashes,  opening  down- 
wards; that  there  should  be  no  tub-pulpits,  and  no  backs  to  the  seats ; 
and  that  the  men  and  women  should  sit  apart  A  few  yean  before  his 
death,  the  Committee  in  London  proposed  to  him  that  fiunllies  should 
sit  together,  and  that  private  pews  might  be  erected,  ''thus,"  he 
exclaims,  *' overthrowii^  at  one  blow  the  discipline  which  I  have  been 
establishing  for  fifty  years!"  But,  upon  &ither  oonsideratiany  they 
yielded  to  his  opinion.  ^ 

He  prided  himself  upon  the  sinj^g  in  his  meetingohooses :  there ' 


**  1  The  hUtMj  of  one  of  these  ohapeb^ 
at  Sheemeie,  is  carious.  *<It  is  now 
finished,"  says  Wesley,  in  his  Joarnal 
for  1786,  *'  but  hj  means  never  heard 
of.  The  bmlding  was  undertaken  a  few 
months  since  by  a  little  handful  of  men, 
without  any  probable  means  of  finishing 
it ;  but  God  so  moved  the  hearts  of  the 
people  in  the  Dock,  that  even  those  who 
did  not  pretend  to  any  religion,  carpen- 
ters, shipwrights,  labourers,  ran  up  at 
all  their  vacant  hours,  and  worked  with 
all  their  might,  without  any  pay.  By 
these  means  a  large  square  house  waa 
soon  elegantly  finished,  both  vrithin  and 
without.  Aad.it  is  the  neatest  build- 
ing, next  to  the  new  chapel  in  London, 
of  any  in  the  south  of  England.'*  A 
meeting-house  at  Haslinden,  in  Lanca- 
ahire,  was  built  for  them  on  speculation, 
by  a  person  not  connected  with  the  so- 
ciety in  any  way.  He  desired  only 
three  per  cent,  for  what  he  laid  out 
(about  £800),  provided  the  seats  let  for 
so  much ;  "  of  which,"  says  Wesley, 
"there  is  little  doubt."  This  was  in 
1788. 

s  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  this  observation  is  by  no  means 
universally,  and  perhaps  not  even  gene- 


rally tme,  of  the  chapel  architoctore  of 
Dissenters  of  the  present  day. — ^[fin.j 

*  His  predilection  for  this  form  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  a  sight  of  the  Uni- 
tarian me«ting-4ioaa6  at  Norwich,  **  per- 
haps," he  says,  '*  the  moat  d^gant  one 
in  Europe.  It  is  eight^sqaaic,  built  of 
the  finest  brick,  wiu  sixteen  sash  win- 
dows below,  as  many  above,  and  eight 
sky-lights  in  tiie  dome,  whidi,  indeed, 
are  purely  ornamental.  The  inaide  is 
finished  in  the  hi^est  taste,  and  is  as 
clean  as  any  nobleman's  saloon.  The 
communion-table  is  fine  mahogany ;  the 
very  latches  of  the  pew-doors  are  po- 
lished brass.  How  can  it  be  thought 
that  the  old  ooone  Gospel  sbould  find 
admission  here  ?"  The  sort  of  humility, 
which  is  implied  in  this  sneer,  Is  well 
characterised  by  Landor,  when  be  calls  it 

'*A  tattered  garb  that  pride  wears 
when  deform'd." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  struck  by 
the  cleanness  of  the  chapel.  This  curi- 
ous item  occurs  in  the  minutes  of  Con- 
ference for  1776.  '*  Q.  23.  Complaint 
is  made  that  sluts  spoil  our  houses.  How 
can  we  prevent  this?  A.  Let  no  known 
slat  live  in  any  of  them." 
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was  a  talent  in  hia  fiunily  both  for  music  and  verae,  and  he  availed 
himself,  with  great  judgment,  of  both.  A  collection  of  hymns  ^  was 
published  for  the  Society,  some  few  of  which  were  selected  from 
various  authors ;  some  were  his  own  composition ;  but  far  the  greater 
part  were  by  his  brother  Charles.  Perhaps  no  poems  have  ever  been 
so  devoutly  conunitted  to  memory  as  these,  nor  quoted  so  often  upon  a 
deathbed.  The  manner  in  which  iJiey  were  sung  tended  to  impress  them 
strongly  on  the  mind :  the  tune  was  made  wholly  subservient  to  the 
words,  not  the  words  to  the  tune. 

The  Bomanists  are  indebted  for  their  church  music  to  the  Benedictines, 
an  order  to  which  all  Europe  is  so  deeply  indebted  for  many  things. 
Chir  fine  cathedral  service  is  derived  from  them :  may  it  continue  for 
ever  I  The  psalmody  of  our  churches  was  a  popular  innovation  during 
the  first  years  of  the  Reformation ;  and  the  psalms  of  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins  were  allowed*  to  be  sung,  not  enjoined.  The  practice,  however, 
obtained ;  and  having  contributed  in  no  sb'ght  measure  to  the  religious 
revolution,  when  the  passion  wherein  it  originated  was  gone  by,  it 
became  a  mere  interlude  in  the  service,  serving  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  allowing  a  little  breathing-time  to  the  minister ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  this  interval  is  filled,  where  there  is  no  organ  to  supply 
the  want  of  singers,  or  cover  their  defects,  is  too  often  irreverent  and 
disgraceful.*  Aware  of  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  psalmody, 
and  with  an  ear  as  well  as  an  understanding  alive  to  its  abuse,  Wesley 
made  it  an  essential  part  of  the  devotional  service  in  his  chapels ;  and 
he  triumphantly  contrasted  the  practice  of  his  })eople  in  this  respect 
with  that  of  the  parish  churches.  "  ITieir  solemn  addresses  to  God," 
said  he,  '*  are  not  interrupted  either  by  the  formal  drawl  of  a  parish- 
clerk,  the  screaming  of  boys  who  bawl  out  what  they  neither  feel  nor 
understand,  or  the  unseasonable  and  unmeaning  impertinence  of  a 
voluntary  *  on  the  organ.  When  it  is  seasonable  to  sing  praise  to  Qod, 
they  do  it  with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding  also;  not  in  the 
jniserable,  scandalous  doggerel  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  but  in  psalms 
4md  hymns  which  are  both  sense  and  poetiy,  such  as  would  sooner 
provoke  a  critic  to  turn  Christian,  than  a  Christian  to  turn  critic.  What 
they  sing  is  therefore  a  proper  continuation  of  the  spiritual  and  reason- 

^  The  title  is  still  the  same,  **  A  Col-  never   disooFer    any   authority   either 

lection  of  Hymns  for  the  use  of  the  from  the  crown  or  the  convocation." 

people  called  Methodists."      The  oollec-  >  Thanks  to  the  operation  of  local 

tion  was  first  issued  by  Mr.  Wesley  in  choral  societies  and  other  causes,  this 

1779.     In    1830    a    supplement    was  remark  is  growing  less  and  less  true 

added,  under  the  authority  of  the  Con-  every  year  that  we  live. — [Ed.] 

fereooe,  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  Bunting,  the  ^  Yet  Wesley  has  noticed  that  he  once 

Rev.  Richard  Watson,  and  the  Rev.  T.  found  at  church  an  uncommon  blessing, 

Jackson.  when  he  least  of  all  expected  it ;  namely, 

9  "  Those  who  liave  searched  into  the  **  while  the  organist  was  playing  a  vo- 

matter  with  the  utmost  care  and  curi-  luntary," 
osity,"  says  Collier  (vol.  ii.  326), "  could 
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able  aervioe,  being  selected  for  that  end ;  not  by  a  poor  bum-drtim 
wretch,  who  can  scarcely  read  what  he  drones  out  with  such  an  air  of 
importance,  but  by  one  who  knows  what  he  is  about,  and  how  to  con- 
nect the  preceding  with  the  following  part  of  the  service.  Nor  does  he 
take  just  *•  two  staves,'  but  more  or  less  as  may  best  raise  the  soul  to 
God,  especially  when  sung  in  well-composed  and  well-adapted  tunes; 
not  by  a  handful  of  wild  unawakened  striplings,  but  by  a  whole  serious 
congregation ;  and  these,  not  lolling  at  ease,  or  in  the  indecent  posture 
of  sitting,^  drawlmg  out  one  word  after  another,  but  all  standing  before 
God,  and  praising  Him  lustily,  and  with  a  good  courage.**  He  especially 
enjoined  that  the  whole  congregation  should  sing ;  that  there  should  be 
no  repetition  of  words,  no  dwelling  upon  disjointed  syllables,  and  that 
they  should  not  sing  in  parts,  but  with  one  heart  and  voice,  in  one 
simultaneous  and  uninterrupted  feeling.' 

llie  preachers  were  forbidden  to  introduce  any  hymns  of  their  own 
composing,  but  in  other  respects  they  had  great  latitude  allowed  them ; 
they  might  use  the  liturgy,  if  they  pleased,  or  an  abridgment  of  it» 
which  Mr.  Wesley  had  set  forth;  or  they  might  discard  it  altogether, 
and  substitute  an  extemporaneous  service,  according  to  their  own  taste 
and  that  of  the  congregation.  Like  the  Jesuits,  in  this  respect,  they 
were  to  adapt  themselves  to  all  men.  The  service  was  not  long: 
Wesley  generally  concluded  it  ¥rithin  the  hour.' 


1  This  is  not  th«  posture  adopted 
during  singing  in  any  plaoes  of  woivhip 
belonging  to  the  English  charch,  but  it 
is  the  posture  adopted  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapels. — [Ed.] 

'This  feeling,  however,  mnst  have 
been  disturbed  in  a  strange  manner,  if 
the  preachers  observed  the  directions  of 
the  [first  Conference,  to  guard  against 
formality  in  singing,  by  often  stopping 
short,  and  asking  the  people,  '*  Now  do 
you  know  what  yon  said  last?  Did 
yoa  speak  no  more  than  yon  felt  ?  Did 
yon  sing  it  as  unto  the  Lord,  with  the 
spirit  and  with  the  understanding  also  ?*' 

S  Mr.  Wesley  prided  himself  upon  the 
decency  of  worship  in  his  chapels.  He 
says :  '*  The  longer  I  am  absent  from 
London,  and  the  more  I  attend  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church  in  other  pkces,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  of  the  unspeakable 
advantage  which  the  people  called  Me- 
tfaodbts  enjoy.  I  mean,  even  with 
regard  to  public  worehip,  particularly 
en  the  Lord's  Day.  The  church  where 
they  assemble  is  not  gay  or  splendid; 
which  might  be  an  hindrance  oa  the 


one  hand:  nor  sordid  or  dirty,  which 
might  give  distaste  on  the  oder;  but 
plain  as  well  as  clean.  The  persons  who 
assemble  there  are  not  a  gay,  giddy 
crowd,  who  come  chiefly  to  see  and  be 
seen ;  nor  a  company  of  goodly,  formal, 
outside  Christiaos,  whose  religion  lies  ia 
a  dull  round  of  duties ;  but  a  people, 
most  of  whom  know,  and  the  rest  earn- 
estly seek  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  Accordingly,  they  do  not 
spend  their  time  in  bowiog  and  courtesy* 
ing,  or  in  staring  about  them :  but  in 
looking  upward  and  looking  inward,  in 
hearkening  to  the  voice  of  God,  and 
pouring  out  their  hearts  before  Him. 

**Itlsa]so  no  small  advantage  that 
the  pei-son  who  reads  prayers  (though 
not  always  the  same)  yet  is  always  one, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  speak  from  his 
heart;  one  whose  life  is  no  reproach  to 
his  profession;  and  one  who  )ierfonns 
that  solemn  part  of  divine  service,  not 
in  a  careless,  hurrying,  slovenly  man- 
ner, but  seriously  and  slowly,  as  be* 
oomes  him  who  is  transacting  so  high< 
an  aflair  between  God  and  man." 
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lOKiBaDxaic.iN  wALsa  Aim  in  aaonjun). 

XTfOR  Wesley's  flnt  joamey  into  Wales,  he  thoagbt  that  most  of  the  m- 
habitants  were  indeed  ripe  for  the  Chepd,  *'  I  mean,"  says  he,  *^  if  the 
expRSsion  apfwar  strange,  they  are  earnestly  desirous  of  being  instnioted 
in  it ;  and  as  utterly  ignorant  of  it  they  are  ss  any  Creek  or  Cherokee 
Indian.  I  do  not  mean  they  are  ignorant  of  the  name  of  Christ :  many 
of  them  can  say  both  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Belief,  nay,  and  some 
all  the  Catechism :  but  take  them  out  of  the  road  of  what  they  have 
learned  by  rote,  and  they  know  no  more  (nine  in  ten  of  those  with 
whom  I  conversed)  either  of  Gkxpel  salvation,  or  of  that  faith  whereby 
alone  we  can  be  saved,  than  Chicali  or  Tomo  Chachi.**  Thia  opinion 
was  formed  during  a  journey  through  the  most  civilized  part  of  South 
Wales.  He  was  not  deceived  in  judging  that  the  Welsh  were  a  people 
highly  susceptible  of  such  impressions  as  he  designed  to  make;  but  he 
found  himself  disabled  in  his  progress  by  his  ignorance  of  their  language. 
*'  Oh,'*  he  exclaims,  **  what  a  heavy  curse  was  the  oonfusion  of  tongues, 
and  how  grievous  are  the  efifects  of  it.  All  the  birds  of  the  air,  aU  the* 
beasts  of  the  field,  understand  the  language  of  their  own  species;  man 
only  is  a  barbarian  to  man,  unintelligible  to  his  own  brethren  1"  This 
difficulty  was  insuperable.  He  found,  however,  a  few  Welsh  daigymea 
who  entered  into  Ids  views  wi^  honest  ardour,  and  an  extravagance  of 
a  new  kind  grew  up  in  their  congregations.  After  the  preaching  was 
over,  any  one  who  pleased  gave  out  a  verse  of  a  hymn ;  and  this  they 
sung  over  and  over  again,  with  all  their  might  and  main  thirty  or  forty 
times,  till  some  of  them  worked  themselves  into  a  sort  of  drunkenness  or 
madness :  they  were  then  violently  agitated,  and  leaped  up  and  down^ 
in  all  manner  of  postures,  frequently  for  hours  t(^ther.  *^  I  think*** 
saya  Wesley,,  ''there  needs  no  great  penetration  to  underataad  this. 
They  are  honesty  upri^t  men,  who  really  feel  the  love  of  God  in  their 
hearts ;  but  they  Imve  little  experience  either  of  the  ways  of  God  or  the 
devices  of  Satan ;  so  he  serves  himself  by  their  simplicity,  in  order  to 
wear  them  out,  and  to  bring  a  discredit  on  the  work  of  God."  This  was 
<the  baginning  of  the  Jumpers.^ 

Balph  and  Ebeneaer  Brskine,  the  remarkable  men  who  made  the 
secession  from  the  Scotch  church,  invited  Whitefield  into  Scotland,  be- 
fore his  breach  with  Wesley.    Accordingly,  in  the  year  1741  heaocepted 

1  *<  At  sevea  in  the  noniiiig,"  ny«  hen^iflttit  readj  to  leap  for  joy.**    Bad 

Whitefield*  "  have  I  aeen,  perhaps,  tea  they  been  i-eprehended  at  that  time,  thia 

thoaaaod    from  different  parts,  in  the  extravagant  foUj  might  hara  been  pte* 

•jnidet  of  a  Mrmoo,  crying,  QogtmiHiani  vented. 
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the  inyitation ;  and  thiokiiig  it  proper  that  they  Bhoald  ha^e  the  fint> 
fruits  of  his  mmLitr7  in  that  kindom,  pieached  his  first  seraion  m  the 
seceding  meeting-house  belonging  to  Balph  Erskine,  at  Dunfermline. 
The  room  was  thronged ;  and  when  he  had  named  his  text^  the  rustling 
which  was  made  by  the  congregation  opening  their  bibles  all  at  once 
surprised  him,  who  had  never,  till  then,  witnessed  a  similar  {Mvetice.  A 
few  days  afterwards  he  met  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  the  Seoeders  by 
their  own  desire ;  a  set  of  grave  venerable  men.  They  soon  proposed 
to  form  themselves  into  a  presbytery,  and  were  proceeding  to  choose  a 
moderator,  when  Mr.  Whitefield  asked  them  for  what  purpose  this  was 
to  be  done :  they  made  answer,  it  was  to  discourse  and  set  him  right 
about  the  matter  of  church  government,  and  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant.  Upon  this  Mr.  Whitefield  observed,  they  might  save  them-* 
selves  the  trouble,  for  he  had  no  scruples  about  it ;  and  that  settling 
church  government,  and  preaching  about  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant, was  not  his  plan.  And  then  he  gave  them  some  account  of  the 
history  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  course  of  action  in  which  he  waa  en- 
gaged. This,  however,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Associate  Presbytery, 
though  one  of  the  synod  apologised  for  him,  urging  that,  ss  he  had  been 
bom  and  bred  in  England,  and  had  never  studied  the  point,  he  could 
not  be  supposed  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their 
covenants,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  have  patience  with  him.  This 
was  of  no  avail :  it  was  answered,  that  no  indulgence  could  be  shown 
him ;  for  England  had  revolted  most  with  respeot  to  church  govern- 
ment, and  that  he  could  not  but  be  acquainted  with  the  matter  in  de- 
bate. It  was  a  new  thing  for  Whitefield,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive  homage  wherever  he  went,  to  be  schooled  in  this  manner ;  but 
he  bore  this  arrogant'  behaviour  with  great  complacency,  and  replied 
that  indeed  he  never  yet  had  studied  the  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
because  he  had  been  too  busy  about  things  which,  in  his  judgment, 
were  of  greater  importance.  Several  of  them  then  cried  out  that  every 
pin  of  the  tabemade  was  predous.  Whitefield  was  ready  in  reply :  he 
told  them  that,  in  every  iMiilding,  there  were  outside  and  inside  work- 
men ;  that  the  latter  was  at  that  time  his  province ;  and  that,  if  they 
thought  thenuBelves  called  to  the  former,  they  might  proceed  in  their 
own  way,  as  he  would  do  in  his.  The  power  of  these  persons  happily 
was  not  so  inquisitorial  as  their  disposition;  and  when  he  seriously 
asked  them  what  they  wished  him  to  do^  th^  answered,  that  they  did 
not  desire  him  immediately  to  subscribe  to  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant, but  that  he  would  preach  for  them  exclusively  till  he  had  farther 
light.  **  And  why  for  them  aloneP**  he  inquired.  Balph  Erskinemade 
answer,  ** They  were  the  Lord's  people."  "I  then,"  says  Whitefield, 
'*  asked,  whether  there  were  no  other  Lord's  people  but  themselves  ? 
and,  supposing  all  others  were  the  devil's  people,  they  certainly,"  I  told 
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them,  *'  had  more  need  to  be  preached  to,  and  therefore  I  was  more  and 
more  determined  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges ;  and  that  if 
the  Pope  himself  would  lend  me  his  pulpit,  I  would  gladly  procldm  the 
righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  therein."  Soon  after  this  the  company 
broke  up ;  and  one  of  these  otherwise  venerable  men  immediately  went 
into  the  meeting-house,  and  preached  upon  these  words,  '*  Watchman, 
what  of  the  night  ?  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  The  watchman 
said,  The  morning  cometh,  and  abo  the  night;  if  ye  will  enquire,  en- 
quire ye ;  return,  come."  I  attended ;  but  the  good  man  so  spent  him- 
self, in  the  former  part  of  his  sermon,  in  talking  against  prelacy,  the 
common  prayer-book,  the  surplice,  the  rose  in  the  hat,  and  such  like 
externals,  that  when  he  came  to  the  latter  part  of  his  text,  to  invite 
poor  sinners  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  breath  was  so  gone,  that  he  could  scarce 
be  heard.  What  a  pity  that  the  last  was  not  first,  and  the  first  last  I 
The  consequence  of  all  this  was  an  open  breacL  I  retired,  I  wept,  I 
prayed,  and,  after  preaching  in  the  fields,  sate  down  and  diaed  with 
them,  and  then  took  a  final  ^  leave.  At  table,  a  gentlewoman  said,  she 
had  heard  that  I  had  told  some  people  that  the  Associate  Presbytery 
were  building  a  Babel.  I  said,  '*  Madam,  it  is  quite  true ;  and  I  believe 
the  Babel  will  soon  fall  down  about  their  ears.  But  enough  of  this» 
Lord,  what  is  man — ^what  the  best  of  men — ^but  men  at  the  best  T' 


1  In  honour  of  Whitefield,  I  annex 
here  part  of  a  letter  upon  this  aabject, 
written  a  few  days  after  this  curious 
scene,  and  addressed  to  a  son  of  one  of 
the  Erskines.  **The  treatment  I  met 
with  from  the  Associate  Presbytery  was 
not  altogether  such  as  I  expected.  It 
giieved  me  as  much  as  it  did  you.  I 
eouid  scarce  refrain  from  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  I  wish  all  were  like- 
minded  with  your  honoared  fether  and 
uncle,  mattei-8  then  would  not  be  carried 
on  with  so  high  a  hand.  I  fear  they 
are  led  too  much.  Supposing  the  scheme 
of  government  which  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery contend  for  to  be  scriptural,  yet 
forbearance  and  long-suffering  is  to  be 
exercised  towai-ds  such  as  may  differ 
from  them ;  and,  I  am  verily  pex^ 
suaded,  there  is  no  such  form  of  govern- 
ment prescribed  in  the  book  of  God,  as 
excludes  a  toleration  of  all  other  forms 
whatsoever.  Was  the  New  Testament 
outwaitl  tabernacle  to  be  built  as  puno- 
tual  as  the  Old,  as  punctual  directions 
would  have  been  given  about  the  build- 
ing it  \  whereas  it  is  only  deduced  by 


inference;  and  thus  we  see  Indepen* 
dents,  Presbyterians,  and  Ejusoopalians 
bring  the  sanoe  text  to  support  their 
particular  scheme ;  and  I  believe  Jesua 
Christ  thereby  would  teach  us  to  exer- 
cise forbearance  and  long-sufiering  to 
each  other.  Was  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery scheme  to  take  effect,  out  of  ooo- 
scienoe^  if  they  acted  consistently,  they 
must  restrain  and  grieve,  if  not  perse- 
cute, many  of  God's  children,  who  could 
not  possibly  come  into  their  measures ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  their  present  vio- 
lent methods,  together  with  the  corrup- 
tions of  that  assembly,  will  cause  many 
to  turn  Independents,  and  set  up  parti- 
cular churches  of  their  own.  This  wa» 
the  effect  of  Archbishop  Laud's  acting- 
with  so  high  a  hand  ;  and  whether  it  be 
presbytery  or  episcopacy,  if  managed 
in  the  same  manner,  it  will  be  produ<v 
tive  of  the  same  effects.  0,  dear  Sir,  I 
love  and  honour  your  pious  father.  Re- 
member me  in  the  kindest  manner  to 
the  good  old  man.  I  pray  God  his  last 
days  may  not  be  employed  too  much  ia 
the  non-essentials  of  religion." 
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Coming  as  a  stranger  into  Scotland,  and  being  free  from  all  prejndioe 
and  passion  tipon  the  subject,  Wbitefield  saw  the  folly  and  the  mischief 
of  the  schisms  in  which  his  new  acquaintance  were  engaged.  They 
spared  no  pains  to  win  him  over  to  their  side.  **  I  find,"  said  he,  **  Satan 
now  turns  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  and  stirs  up  God's  children  to 
tempt  me  to  come  over  to  some  particular  party."  To  one  of  his  corre- 
spondents he  replies,  **  I  wish  you  would  not  trouble  yourselves  or  me  In 
writing  about  the  corruption  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  believe  there 
is  no  church  perfect  under  heaven ;  but  as  God,  by  his  providence,  is 
pleased  to  send  me  forth  simply  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all,  I  think 
there  is  no  need  of  casting  myself  out.**  He  was  invited  to  Aberdeen 
by  the  minister  of  one  of  the  kirks  in  that  city ;  but  the  minister's  co- 
pastor  had  prepossessed  the  magistrates  against  him,  so  that  when  he 
arrived  they  refused  to  let  him  preach  in  the  kirk-yard.  They  had, 
however,  sufficient  curiosity  to  attend  when  he  officiated  in  his  friend's 
pulpit ;  the  congregation  was  very  Urge,  and,  in  Whitefield's  own  words, 
"  light  and  life  fled  all  around."  In  the  afternoon  it  was  the  other 
pastor's  turn  :  he  began  his  prayers  as  usual ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  them^ 
he  named  Wbitefield  by  name,  whom  he  knew  to  be  then  present,  and 
entreated  the  Lord  to  forgive  the  dishonour  that  had  been  put  upon  him, 
when  that  man  was  suffered  to  preach  in  that  pulpit.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  he  renewed  the  attack  in  his  sermon,  reminded  the  congrega- 
tion that  this  person  was  a  curate  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  quoted 
some  passages  from  his  first  printed  discourses,  which  he  said  were 
grossly  Arminian.  **Most  of  the  congregation,"  says  Wbitefield, 
*'  seemed  surprised  and  chagrined ;  especially  his  good-natured  colleague, 
who,  immediately  after  sermon,  without  consulting  me  in  the  least, 
stood  up,  and  gave  notice  that  Mr.  Wbitefield  would  preach  in  about 
half  an  hour.  The  interval  being  so  short,  the  magistrates  returned 
into  the  sessions-house,  and  the  congregation  patiently  waited,  big  with 
expectation  of  hearing  my  resentment.  At  the  time  appointed  I  went 
up,  and  took  no  other  notice  of  the  good  man's  ill-timed  zeal,  than  to 
observe,  in  some  part  of  my  discourse,  that  if  the  good  old  gentleman 
had  seen  some  of  my  later  writings,  wherein  I  had  corrected  several  of 
my  former  mistakes,  he  would  not  have  expressed  himself  in  such 
strong  terms.  The  people  being  thus  diverted  from  controversy  with 
man,  were  deeply  impressed  with  what  they  heard  from  the  word  of 
God.  All  was  hushed,  and  more  than  solemn.  And  on  the  morrow  the 
magistrates  sent  for  me,  expressed  themselves  quite  concerned  at  the 
treatment  I  had  met  with,  and  begged  I  would  accept  of  the  freedom  of 
the  city." 

This  triumph  Wbitefield  obtained,  as  much  by  that  perfect  self-com- 
mand which  he  always  possessed  in  public,  as  by  his  surpassing  oratory* 
But  wherever  he  could  obtain  a  hearing,  his  oratoxy  was  triumphant^ 


and  hk  snooeis  in  fioothmd  ^m^  in  aome  nagwkM^  g^feater  than  it  had 
yet  be«n  in  Kngland.  "  Glory  b»  to  Gk)d»"  he  saya^  ''  he  la  doing  great 
things  hen.  I  walk;  in  the  continual  sunshine  of  his  ooaatenafioet. 
Congregations  couaiat  of  macgr  thousaods.  Never  did  I  see  so  many 
bihlea^  nor  people  look  into  themy  when  I  am  expounding,  with  such 
attention.  Plenty  of  teacs  flaw  from  the  hearers'  eyea.  I  pveaoh  twioe 
daily,  and  expound  at  piiTate  housea  at  night ;  and  am  en^ployed  in 
spe^sing  to  souls  under  distress  greats  part  of  the  day.  Bvery  morning 
I  have  a  constant  levee  of  wounded  souU»  many  of  whom  are  quite 
slain  by  the  law.  At  seven  in  the  morning  {this  waa  at  Edinburgh)  we 
have  a  lecture  in  the  fieldsi  attended  not  only  by  the  common  people, 
but  persons  of  great  rank.  I  have  reaaon  to  think  several  of  the  latter 
sort  are  coming  to  Jeans.  I  am  only  afrsid  lest  people  should  idoliae 
the  instrument,  and  not  look,  enough  to  the  glorioia  Jesus,  in  whom 
alone  I  desire  to  gloiy.  I  walk  continiwUy  in  the  aunforts  of  the  Holy 
Ghoat.  The  love  of  Christ  quite  strikea  me  dumb.  0  grace,  grscel 
let  that  be  my  song."  In  Scotland  it  was  that  he  first  found  aooesa  to 
people  of  rank.  **  Saints^'*  s^ra  he^  '<  have  been  stirred  up  and  edified ; 
and  many  others,  I  believe,  are  translated  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  kingdom  of  Satan  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  good  that  haa 
been  done  is  inexpressible.  I  am  intimate  with  three  noblemen,  and 
several  ladiea  of  quality,  who  have  a  great  liking  for  the  things  of  God. 
I  am  now  writing  in  an  earPs  house,  surrounded  with  fine  furniture ; 
but,  gloiy  be  to  free  graae^  n^  soul  is  in  love  only  with  Jesus! " 

Hit  exertiomi  increased  vritlk  hia  success.  '*  Yesterday,"  he  says,  <*  I 
preached  tiiree  ttmea,  and  lectured  at  ni^^t  This  day  Jesus  has  enabled 
me  to  pfsach  seven  times ;  once  in  the  church,  twice  at  the  girls'  hospital, 
once  in  the  park,  onoe  at  the  old  people's  hospital,  and  afterwarda  twice 
at  a  private  house ;  notwithstanding,  I  am  now  as  fresh  as  when  I  arose 
in  the  morning.  *They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength;  they  shall  mount  on  wings  like  eagles.'  It  would  delight 
your  soul  to  see  the  ^fectaof  the  power  of  God.  Both  in  the  church 
and  park  the  Lord  was  with  us.  The  girls  in  the  hospital  were  ex- 
ceedingly affected,  and  so  were  the  staodera*by.  One  of  the  miatressea 
told  me,  die  is  now  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  voice  of  prayer 
and  praise;  and  the  master  of  the  bo^s  saya,  that  they  meet  together 
every  night  to  sing  and  pray ;  and  when  he  goes  to  their  rooms  at  night 
to  see  if  all  be  safe,  he  generally  disturbs  them  at  their  devotions.  The 
presence  of  God  at  the  old  people'a  hospital  was  really  very  wonderful. 
The  Holy  Spirit  seemed  to  come  down  like  a.  mighty  rushing  wind. 
The  mourning  of  the  people  was  like  the  weeping  in  the  valley  of 
Hadad-Rimmon.  They  appear  more  and  more  hungry.  Every  day  I 
hear  of  some  fresh  good  wrought  by  the  power  of  God.  I  scarce  know 
how  to  leave  Scotland." 
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The  repxeieiitfttioii  thus  givea  by  this  ramttrkable  man,  of  libe  efiiact 
whicb  bis  pTeacbing  piodnoed  upon  all  ranks  and  deacriptioM  of  peq>le, 
is  not  oKaggerated.  Dr.  Franklin  bas  justly  obaenred,  that  it  would 
bave  been  fortunate  for  bis  reputation  if  be  bad  left  no  written  works; 
as  bis  talents  would  then  hxwe  been  estimated  by  tbe  effeot  wbieb  tbey 
are  known  to  bave  produced ;  for,  on  this  point,  there  is  tbe  evidence  of 
witnesses  wboaeoradibility  cannot  be  disputed*  Wbitefirid's  writings, 
of  e(?ery  kind,  are  certainly  below  mediocrity.  Tbey  afford  tbe  measure 
of  bis  knowledge  and.of  bis  intellect,  but  not  of  bis  genius  as  a  jxcacber. 
His  printed  sermons,  instead  of  beings  as  is  usual,  tbe  most  elaborate  and 
finished  discourses  of  their  author,  have  indeed  tbe  disadvantage  of  being 
preckely  those  upon  which  the  least  care  had  been  bestowed.  This  may 
be  easUy  explained. 

"  By  bearing  bun  often,''  says  Fkanklin,  **  I  came  to  distinguish  easily 
between  sermons  newly  oomposed,  and  those  which  be  bad  often  preaobed 
in  tbe  course  of  his  travels.  His  delivery  of  tbe  latter  was  so  improved 
by  frequent  repetition,  that  ev^^  accent,  evevy  emphasis,  every  modula- 
tion of  voice,  was  so  perfectly  well  turned  and  well  placed,  that,  without 
being  interested  in  the  subject;  one  could  not  help  being  pleased  with  the 
discourse :  a  pleasmre  of  much  tbe  same  kind  with  that  received  from  an 
ezcrilent  piece  of  music.  This  is  an  advantage  itinerant  preachers  bave 
over  those  who  are  stationary,  as  tiie  latt«r  cannot  well  improve  their 
delivery  of  a  sermon  by  so  many  rehearsals.'*  It  was  a  great  advantage, 
but  it  was  not  tbe  only  one,  nor  tbe  greatest  which  he  derived  from 
repeating  bis  discourses,  and  redting  instead  of  reading  them.  Had 
tbey  been  delivered  from  a  written  copy,  one  delivery  would  bave  been 
like  tiie  last;  tiie  paper  would  have  operated  like  a  spell,  from  which  be 
could  not  depart'—invention  sleeping,  while  tbe  utterance  followed  tbe 
eye.  But  when  he  bad  nothing  before  bim  except  the  audience  whom 
be  was  addressing,  the  juc^ent  and  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the 
memory,  were  called  forth.  Those  parts  were  omitted  which  bad  been 
felt  to  come  feebly  from  tiie  tongue,  and  fUl  heavily  upon  the  ear,  and 
their  place  was  supplied  by  matter  newly  laid-in  in  the  course  of  bis 
studies,  or  fresh  ftom  ike  feeling  of  the  moment.  Tbey  who  lived  with 
him  could  trace  him  in  his  sermons  to  the  book  which  he  had  last  been 
reading,  or  the  subject  which  bad  recently  taken  his  attention.  But  the 
salient  points  of  his  oratory  were  not  prepared  passages,— -tbey  were 
bursts  of  passion,  like  jets  from  a  Geyser,  when  the  spring  is  in  full 
play. 

The  theatrical  talent  which  be  displayed  m  boyhood  manifested  itself 
strongly  in  his  oratory.  "When  he  was  about  to  preach,  whether  it  was 
from  a  pulpit,  or  a  table  in  the  streets,  or  a  rising  ground,  he  appeared 
with  a  solemnity  of  manner,  and  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance, 
that  seemed  to  show  how  deeply  he  was  possessed  with  a  sense  of  the 
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importance  of  what  he  was  about  to  say.  His  elocatkm  was  perfect. 
They  who  heard  him  most  frequently  could  not  remember  that  he  ever 
stumbled  at  a  word,  or  hesitated  for  want  of  one.  He  never  &Uered, 
unless  when  the  feeling  to  which  he  had  wrought  himself  overcame  him, 
and  then  his  speech  was  interrupted  by  a  flow  of  tears.  Sometimes  he 
would  appear  to  lose  all  self-command,  and  weep  exceedingly,  and 
stamp  loudly  and  passionately ;  and  sometimes  the  emotion  of  his  mind 
exhausted  him,  and  the  beholders  felt  a  momentary  apprehension  eveii 
for  his  life.  And,  indeed,  it  is  said,  that  the  eflfect  of  this  vehemence 
ji4ipon  his  bodily  frame  was  tremendous ;  that  he  usually  vomited  after 
like  had  preached,  and  sometimes  discharged  in  this  manner  a  con- 
'nsiderable  quantity  of  blood.  But  this  was  when  the  effort  was  over, 
and  nature  was  left  at  leisure  to  relieve  herselt  While  he  was  on  duty, 
he  controlled  all  sense  of  infirmity  or  pain,  and  made  his  advantage  of 
the  passion  to  which  he  had  given  way.  '*  You  blame  me  for  weeping,* 
he  would  say,  ^  but  how  can  I  help  it,  when  you  will  not  weep  for  your- 
selves, though  your  immortal  souls  are  upon  the  verge  of  destructian, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  you  are  hearing  your  last  sermon,  and  may  never 
more  have  an  opportunity  to  have  Christ  offered  to  you  I" 

Sometimes  he  would  set  before  his  congregation  the  agony  of  our 
Saviour,  as  though  the  scene  was  actually  before  them.  "Look 
yonder  1"  he  would  say,  stretching  out  his  hand,  and  pointing  while  he 
spake,  '*  what  is  it  that  I  see  ?  It  is  my  agonizing  Lord !  Hark,  hark ! 
do  you  not  hear? — Oh,  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me  1  nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  doneT  This  he  in- 
troduced frequently  in  his  sermons ;  and  one  who  lived  with  him  says, 
the  effect  was  not  destroyed  by  repetition ;  even  to  those  who  knew 
what  was  coming,  it  came  as  forcibly  as  if  they  had  never  heard  it 
before.  In  this  respect  it  was  like  fine  stage  acting :  and,  indeed,  White- 
field  indulged  in  an  histrionic  manner  of  preaching,  which  would  have 
been  offensive  if  it  had  not  been  rendered  admirable  by  his  natural 
gracefulness  and  inimitable  power.  Sometimes,  at  the  close  of  a 
sermon,  he  would  personate  a  judge  about  to  perform  the  last  awful 
part  of  his  ofiBce.  With  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  an  emotion  that 
made  his  speech  falter,  after  a  pause  which  kept  the  whole  audience  in 
breathless  expectation  of  what  was  to  come,  he  would  say,  *'  I  am  now 
going  to  put  on  my  condemning  cap.  Sinner,  I  must  do  it :  I  must 
pronounce  sentence  upon  you  1"  and  then,  in  a  tremendous  strain  of 
eloquence,  describing  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked,  he  recited 
the  words  of  Christ,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire, 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  When  he  spoke  of  St.  Peter, 
how,  after  the  cock  crew,  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly,  he  had  a  fold 
of  his  gown  ready,  in  which  he  hid  his  face. 
Perfect  as  it  was,  histrionism  like  this  would  have  produced  no  lasting 
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effect  upon  the  mind,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  unaffected  earnestness  and 
the  indubitable  sincerity  of  the  preacher,  which  equally  characterized 
his  manner,  whether  he  rose  to  the  height  of  passion  in  his  discourse, 
or  won  the  attention  of  the  motley  crowd  by  the  introduction  of 
familiar  stories,  and  illustrations  adapted  to  the  meanest^  capacity.  To 
such  digressions  his  disposition  led  him,  which  was  naturally  inclined 
to  a  comic  playfulness.  Minds  of  a  certain  power  will  sometimes  ex- 
press their  strongest  feelings  with  a  levity*  at  which  formalists  are 
shocked,  and  which  dull  men  are  wholly  unable  to  understand.  But 
language  which,  when  coldly  repeated,  might  seem  to  border  upon  irre- 
▼erenoe  and  burlesque,  has  its  effect  in  popular  preaching,  when  the 
intention  of  the  speaker  is  perfectly  understood :  it  is  suited  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  felt  by  them  when  better  things  would 
have  produced  no  impression,  and  it  is  borne  away  when  wiser  axga- 
ments  would  have  been  forgotten.  There  was  another  and  more 
uncommon  way  in  which  Whitefield's  peculiar  talent  sometimes  was 
indulged:  he  could  direct  his  discourse  toward  an  individual  so  skil- 
fully, that  the  congregation  had  no  suspicion  of  any  particular 
purport  in  that  part  of  the  sermon;  while  the  person  at  whom  it 
was  aimed  felt  it,  as  it  was  directed,  in  its  full  force.  There  was 
sometimes  a  degree  of  sportiveness*  almost  akin  to  mischief  in  his 
humour. 


1  Wesley  mjb  of  him,  in  his  Jonmal, 
'*how  wise  is  Ood  in  giving  different 
talents  to  different  preachers  I  Even  the 
little  improprieties  both  of  his  language 
jind  manner,  were  a  means  of  profiting 
many  who  would  not  have  been  touched 
hj  a  more  correct  discourse,  or  a  more 
calm  and  regular  manner  of  speaking/' 
St.  Augustine  somewhere  says,  that  is  the 
best  key  which  opens  the  door:  quid 
enimpridest  cknia  aurea  si  cq>erirequod 
volumus  twn  potest  9  out  qtSd  chest  lig- 
nea,  si  hoc  potest,  qwmdo  mhU  quart' 
mus  nisipatere  quod  ciausitm  est  f 

*  Fuller  relates  a  remarkable  example 
of  this:  "When  worthv  Master  Samuel 
Hem,  famous  for  his  living,  preaching, 
and  writing,  lay  on  his  deathbed  (rich 
only  in  goodness  and  children),  his  wife 
made  much  womanish  lamentation  what 
should  hereafter  become  of  her  little 
ones.  'Peace,  sweetheart,'  mid  he; 
'  that  God  who  feedeth  the  ravens  will 
not  starve  the  Hems/  A  speech,  cen- 
sured as  light  by  some,  observed  by 
others  as  prophetical,  as  indeed  it  came 


to  pass  that  they  were  well  disposed  of." 
^Fuller^s  <  Good  Thoughts.' 

*  Mr.  Winter  relates  a  curious  anec- 
dote of  his  preaching  at  a  maid-servant 
who  had  displeased  him  by  some  negli- 
gence in  the  morning.  *'In  the  even- 
ing," says  the  writer,  "  before  the  family 
retired  to  rest,  I  found  her  under  great 
dejection,  the  reason  of  which  I  did  not 
apprehend ;  for  it  did  not  strike  me  that, 
in  exemplifying  a  conduct  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian's  professed  fidelity  to 
his  Redeemer,  he  was  drawing  it  from 
remissness  of  duty  in  a  living  character; 
but  she  felt  it  so  sensibly,  as  to  be 
gi-eatiy  distressed  by  it,  until  he  relieved 
her  mind  by  his  usually  amiable  deports 
ment.  The  next  day,  being  about  to 
leave  town,  he  called  out  to  her  *  fare- 
well ;'  she  did  not  make  her  appearance, 
which  he  remarked  to  a  female  friend  at 
dinner,  who  replied,  '  Sir,  you  have  ex- 
ceedingly wounded  poor  Betty/  This 
excited  in  him  a  hearty  laugh;  and 
when  I  shut  the  coach-door  upon  him, 
he  said,  *  Be  sure  to  remember  me  to 
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Remarkable  instanoee  are  related  of  the  manner  in  which  he  im-> 
pressed  his  hearers.  A  man  at  Exeter  stood  with  stones  in  his  pocket, 
wid  one  in  his  hand,  ready  to  throw  at  him;  but  he  dropped  it 
before  the  sermon  was  &r  advanced,  and  gomg  up  to  him  after  the 
preaching  was  over,  he  said,  "'8ir,  I  came  to  hear  you  with  an  in- 
tention to  break  your  head;  but  Gk)d,  tfarottgh  yonr  mhiistry,  has 
given  me  a  broken  heart."  A  ship-builder  was  once  asked  what  he 
Siought  of  him.  "  Think  f  •*  he  replied,  *'  I  tell  yon,  sir,  every  Sunday 
that  I  go  to  my  parish  church,  I  can  build  a  ship  from  stem  to  stem 
tinder  the  sermon ;  but,  were  it  to  save  my  soul,  under  Mr.  Whitefield, 
I  could  not  lay  a  single  plank.  David  Hume  '■  pronounced  him  the 
most  ingenious  preacher  he  had  ever  heard,  and  said  it  was  worth  w^We 
to  go  twenty  miles  to  hear  him.  But,  peiiiaps,  tiie  greatest  proof  of 
his  persuasive  powera  was,  when  he  drew  from  Franklin's  pocket  the 
money  which  that  clear  cool  reasoner  had  determined  not  to  give :  it 
was  for  the  orphan-house  at  Savannah.  *^  I  did  not,"  says  the  American 
philosopher,  "  disapprove  of  the  design :  but  as  G^eoigia  was  then  desti- 
tute of  materials  and  workmen,  and  it  was  proposed  to  send  them  from 
Philadelphia  at  a  great  expense,  I  thought  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  built  the  house  at  Philadelphia,  and  brought  the  children  to  it 
This  I  advised;  but  he  was  resolute  in  his  first  project,  rejected  my 
counsel,  and  I  therefore  refused  to  contribute.  I  happened,  soon  after, 
to  attend  one  of  his  sermons,  in  the  course  of  which  I  perceived  he  in- 
tended to  finish  with  a  eolleetion,  and  I  silently  resolved  he  should  get 
nothing  from  me.  I  bad  in  my  pocket  a  handftil  of  copper  mooey,  three 
or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in  gold.  As  he  proceeded  I 
began  to  soften,  and  concluded  to  give  the  copper;  another  stroke  of  his 
oratory  made  me  ashamed  of  that,  and  determined  me  to  give  the  silver ; 
and  he  finished  so  admirably,  that  I  emptied  my  pocket  wholly  into  the 
coUectoi^B  dish,  gold'  and  all.** 

B«tt7 ;  tell  her  the  acooont  ii  settled,  itep,  ere  yoa  enter  the  eMcred  portals, 
and  that  I  hare  nothing  more  agaiaft  and  yet  carry  with  yon  the  news  of  one 
her.* "  sinner  converted  to  God  f*  Home  said 
1  One  of  his  flights  of  oratory,  not  in  this  address  was  acoonipanied  with  soch 
the  best  taste,  is  related  on  Hume's  animated,  yet  natunl  action,  that  it  sur- 
authority.  **  Afler  a  solemn  pause,  Mr.  passed  anything  he  ever  saw  or  heard  in 
Whitefield  thus  addressed  his  andience :  any  other  preadier. 
»~The  attendant  angel  is  just  about  to  *  "  At  this  sermon,"  oontinnes  Frank- 
leave  the  threshold  and  ascend  to  lin,  '*  there  was  also  one  of  our  club. 
Heaven ;  and  shall  he  ascend  and  not  who,  being  of  my  sentiments  respecting 
bear  with  him  the  news  of  one  sinner,  the  building  in  Georgia,  and  suspecting 
among  all  tlie  multitude,  reclaimed  from  a  collection  might  be  intended,  had,  by 
the  error  of  his  ways  I  To  give  the  pi-ecaution,  emptied  his  pockets  before 
greater  effect  to  this  exclamation,  he  he  came  from  home ;  towards  the  con- 
stamped  with  his  foot,  lifted  up  his  elusion  of  the  discoui-se,  however,  he  felt 
hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  cried  a  strong  inclination  to  give,  and  applied 
aloud,  Stop,    Gabiiel !    stop,   Gabriel !  to  a  neighbour  who  stM>d  near  hhn  to 
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No  wonder  that  each  a  preacher  should  be  admired  and  followed  in  a 
oonntiy  where  the  habita  of  the  people  were  devotional.  On  his  second 
Tisit  to  Scotland,  ho  was  met  on  the  shore  at  Leith  by  maltitudes, 
weeping  and  blessing  him,  and  they  followed  his  coach  to  Edinburgh, 
pressing  to  welcome  him  when  he  alighted,  and  to  hold  him  in  their 
arms.  Seats  with  awnings  were  erected  in  the  park,  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  for  his  preaching.  Several  youths  left  their  parents  and 
masters  to  follow  him  as  his  servants  and  children  in  the  Gospel ;  but 
he  had  sense  enough  Co  show  them  their  error,  and  send  them  back. 
The  effect  which  he  produced  was  maddening.  At  Cambuslang  it  ex- 
ceeded anything  which  he  had  ever  witnessed  in  his  career.  **  I  preached 
at  two,"  he  says,  ''to  a  vast  body  of  people,  and  at  six  in  tiie  evening, 
and  again  at  nine.  Such  a  commotion,  vuiely,  never  was  heard  of, 
especially  at  eleven  at  night  For  about  an  hour  and  a  half  there  was 
such  weeping,  so  many  fidling  into  deep  distress,  and  expressing  it 
vaxions  ways,  as  is  inexpressible.  The  people  seem  to  beakdn  by  scores. 
They  are  carried  <^,  and  come  into  the  house,  like  sokUers  wounded  in 
and  carried  off  a  field  of  battle.  Their  cries  and  agonies  are  exceedingly 
afieoting.  Mr.  M.  preached,  after  I  had  ended,  till  past  one  in  the 
morning,  and  then  could  scarce  ]9ersaade  them  to  depart.  All  night,  in  ' 
the  fields,  might  be  heard  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise.  Some  young 
ladies  were  found  by  a  gentlewoman  praising  God  at  break  of  day :  she 
went  and  joined  with  them."  Soon  afterwards  he  returned  there  to 
assist  at  the  sacrament.  "Scarce  ever,"  he  says,  ''was  such  a  sight 
aeon  in  Scotland.  There  were,  undoubtedly,  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  persons.  Two  tents  were  set  up,  and  the  holy  sacrament  was 
administered  in  the  fields.  When  I  began  to  serve  a  table,  the  power 
of  God  was  felt  by  numbers ;  but  the  people  crowded  so  upon  me,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  desist,  and  go  to  preach  at  one  of  the  tents,  whilst  the 
ministers  served  the  rest  of  the  tables.  God  was  with  them,  and  with 
his  people.  There  was  preaching  all  day  by  one  or  another ;  and  in 
the  evening^  when  the  sacrament  was  over,  at  the  request  of  the 
ministers,  I  preached  to  the  whole  congregation.  I  preached  about 
an  hour  and  a  half.  Surely  it  was  a  time  much  to  be  remembered. 
On  Monday  morning  I  preached  again  to  near  as  many :  but  such 
an  universal  stir  I  never  saw  before.  The  motion  fled  as  swift  as 
lightning  from  one  end  of  the  auditory  to  another.  Ten  might  have 
seen  thousands  bathed  in  teats:  some  at  the  same  time  wringing 
their  hands,  other  almost  swooning,  and  others  crying  out  and  mourn- 
ing over  a  pierced  Saviour." 

lend  him  some  money  for  the  purpose,  by  the  prencher.    His  answer  was,  *  At 

The  request  w««  fortunately  made  to  any  other  thne,  friend  Hopkinson,  I  would 

perhaps  the  only  man  In  the  company  lend  to  thee  f»-eely,  but  not  now  ;  for  thee 

who  had  the  fiiinness  not  to  be  ad'ected  seems  to  me  to  be  oat  of  thy  right  senua.* " 
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The  Erskines  were  astonished  at  all  this.  One  of  the  associate 
presbytery  published  i^  pamphlet  against  him,  wherein,  with  the  tme 
virulence  of  bigotry,  he  ascribed  these  things  to  the  influence  of  the 
devil ;  and  the  heads  of  the  seceders  appointed  a  public  fast  to  humble 
themselves  for  his  being  in  Scotland,  whither  they  themselves  had 
invited  him,  and  for  what  they  termed  the  delusion  at  Gambnslang. 
^"hey  might  have  so  called  it^  with  more  propriety,  if  they  had  not  been 
tinder  a  delusion  themselves  ;  for  Whitefield  perfectly  understood  their 
feelings  when  he  said,  *'all  this  because  I  would  not  consent  to  preach 
only  for  them  till  I  had  light  into,  and  could  take  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant  I**  He  made  many  other  visits  to  Scotland ;  and  there,  indeed, 
he  seems  to  have  obtained  that  introduction  to  persons  of  rank,  which 
in  its  consequences  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  college  for  Galvinistic 
Methodism  in  England.  But  he  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  could  be 
produced  by  his  own  preaching ;  it  was  neither  congenial  to  his  talents 
nor  his  views  to  organize  a  body  of  followers;  and,  in  the  intervals 
between  his  visits,  the  seed  which  he  had  scattered  was  left  to  grow  up, 
or  to  wither  as  it  might. 

Wesley  had  other  views :  his  aim,  wherever  he  went,  was  to  form  a 
society.  It  was  not  till  ten  years  'after  his  former  colleague  had  first 
visited  Scotland,  that  he  resolved  to  go  there.  A  reconciliation  had  then 
taken  place  between  them — ^for  enmity  could  not  be  lasting  between  two 
men  who  knew  each  other's  sincerity  and  good  intentions  so  well — and 
Whitefield  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  going.  ^Tou  have  no 
business  there,"  he  said ;  **  for  your  principles  are  so  well  known,  that  if 
you  spoke  like  an  angel,  none  would  hear  you ;  and  if  they  did,  you 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  dispute  with  one  and  another  from 
morning  till  night"  Wesley  replied,  "If  God  sends  me,  people  will 
hear;  and  I  will  give  them  no  provocation  to  dispute^  for  I  will 
studiously  avoid  controverted  -  points,  and  keep  to  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity ;  and  if  any  still  begin  to  dispute,  they  may,  but 
I  will  not  dispute  with  them."  He  was,  however,  so  aware  of  the  bitter 
hostility  with  which  Arminian  principles  would  be  received  in  Scotland, 
that,  he  says,  when  he  went  into  that  kingdom  he  had  no  intention  of 
preaching  there ;  nor  did  he  imagine  that  any  persons  would  desire  him 
so  to  do.  He  might  have  reckoned  with  more  confidence  upon  the 
curiosity  of  the  people.  He  was  invited  to  preach  at  Musselburgh ;  the 
audience  remained  like  statues  from  the  beginning  of  the  sermon  till  the 
end,  and  he  flattered  himself  that  "  the  prejudice  which  the  devH  had 
been  several  years  planting,  was  torn  up  by  the  roots  in  one  hour." 
From  this  time  Scotland  was  made  a  part  of  his  regular  rounds. 
"  Surely,"  says  he, "  with  God  nothing  is  impossible !  Who  would  have 
believed,  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  either  that  the  minister  would  have 
desired  it,  or  that  I  should  have  consented  to  preach  in  a  Scotoh  kirk!*' 
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He  flattered  himself  egregiously  when  he  aooepted  these  beginningB  as 
omens  of  good  suooess,  and  when  he  supposed  that  the  prejudice  against 
him  was  eradicated.  An  old  hurgher  minister  at  Dalkeith  preached 
against  him,  affirming  that,  if  he  died  in  his  present  sentiments,  he 
would  be  damned ;  and  the  fanatic  declared  that  he  would  stake  his  own 
salvation  upon  it.  It  was  well  for  him  that  these  people  were  not  armed 
with  temporal  authority.*  *'The  seceders,**  says  Wesley,  ^who  have 
fallen  in  my  way,  are  more  uncharitable  than  the  Papists  themselves.  I 
never  yet  met  a  Papist  who  avcwed  the  principle  of  murdering  heretics. 
But  a  seceding  minister  being  asked,  *  Would  not  you,  if  it  was  in  your 
power,  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  Methodists? '  replied  directly,  *  Why,  did 
not  Samuel  hew  Agag  in -pieces  before  the  Lord?*  I  have  not  yet  met 
a  Papist  in  this  kingdom  who  would  tell  me  to  my  hio^  all  but  them- 
selves must  be  damned ;  but  I  have  seen  seceders  enough  who  make  no 
scruple  to  affirm,  none  but  themselves  could  be  saved.  And  this  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  their  doctrine;  for,  as  they  hold  that  we  are 
saved  by  faith  alone^  and  that  faith  is  the  holding  such  and  such 
opinions,  it  follows,  all  who  do  not  hold  those  opinions  have  no  fiiith, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  saved."  Even  Whitefield,  pre^estinarian  as  he 
was,  was  r^^arded  as  an  abomination  by  the  seceders :  how,  then,  was  it 
possible  that  they  should  tolerate  Wesley,  who  taught  that  redemption 
was  offered  to  all  mankind?  A  Methodist  one  day  comforted  a  poor 
woman  whose  child  appeared  to  be  dying,  by  assuring  her  that,  for  an 
infant,  death  would  only  be  the  exchange  of  this  miserable  life  for  a 
happy  eternity;  but  the  seceder  to  whose  flock  she  belonged  was  so 
shocked  at  this  doctrine,  that  the  deep-dyed  Calvinist  devoted  the  next 
Sabbath  to  the  task  of  convincing  his  i)eople  that  the  souls  of  all  non- 
elect  infants  were  doomed  to  certain  and  inevitable  damnation. 

But  it  was  Wesley's  fortune  to  meet  with  an  obstacle  in  Scotland  more 
fatal  to  Methodism  than  the  fiercest  opposition  would  have  been.  Had 
his  followers  been  more  generally  opposed,  they  would  have  multiplied 
faster :  opposition  would  have  inflamed  their  zeal;  it  was  neglected,  and 
died  away.  From  time  to  time  he  complains  in  his  Journal  of  the  cold 
insensibility  of  the  people.  '*  0  what  a  difference  is  there  between  the 
living  stones,"  he  says,  speaking  of  the  Northumbrians,  "  and  the  dead 
unfeeling  multitudes  in  Scotland.  At  Dundee,"  he  observes,  "I 
admire  the  people ;  so  decent,  so  serious,  and  so  perfectly  unconcerned !" 
•*  At  Glasgow  I  preached  on  the  Old  Green  to  a  people,  the  greatest  part 
of  whom  hear  much,  A;nou;  everything,  and /ecZ  nothing."  They  had 
been  startled  by  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Whitefield's  oratory :  but 
they  were  as  unmoved  by  the  soft  persuasive  rhetoric  of  Wesley,  as  by 
one  of  tbeir  own  Scotch  mists. 

Wesley  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  mortifying  failure,  and  to  dis- 
cover **  what  could  be  the  reason  why  the  hand  of  the  Lor^(who  does 
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nothiDg  witiioat  a  oaue)  ww  almost  entirely  stayed  in  Scotland."  He 
imputed  it  to  the  nnwilliiigness  of  those,  "who  were  otherwise  favourably 
inclined  to  admit  the  preaching  of  illiterate  men ;  and  to  the  rude  bitterness 
and  bigotry  of  those  who  regarded  an  Arminian  as  an  Infidel,  and  the 
Church  of  England  as  bad  as  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Scotch  bigots,  he 
said,  were  beyond  all  others.  He  answered,  before  a  large  congregation  at 
Dundee,  most  of  the  objections  which  had  been  made  to  him.  He  was 
a  member  .of  the  Church  of  England,  he  said^  but  he  loved  good  men  of 
eyery  church.  He  always  used  a  short  private  prayer  when  be  attended 
the  public  service  of  God :  why  did  not  they  do  the  same  ?  was  it  not 
according  to  the  Bible  ?  He  stood  wheneyer  he  was  singing  the  praises 
of  Qod  in  public :  were  there  not  plain  precedents  for  this  in  Scripture? 
He  always  knelt  before  the  Lord  when  he  prayed  in  public ;  and  gene- 
rally, in  public  he  used  the  Lead's  Prayer,  because  Christ  has  taught  us, 
when  we  pray,  to  say.  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heayen.  But  it  was 
not  by  such  fkiyolous  objections  as  these  that  the  success  of  Methodism 
in  Scotland  was  impeded.  The  real  cause  of  its  failure  was,  that  it 
was  not  wanted^-^hat  there  was  no  place  for  it :  the  discipline  of  the 
kirk  was  not  rdaxed,  the  clergy  possessed  great  influence  over  their 
parishioners,  the  children  were  piously  brought  up^  the  population  had 
not  outgrown  the  Chureh  establishment^  and  the  Scotch,  above  all  other 
people,  deserred  the  praise  of  being  a  frugal,  industrious^  and  religious 
nation. 

ObyioQS  a«  thia  is,  Wesley  seems  not  to  havB  perceived  it ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  he  r^ajrded  both  the  forms  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  with  a  disposition  rather  to  detect  what  was  ^  objectionable, 
than  to  acknowledge  what  was  good.  '*  Lodging  with  a  sensible  man," 
he  writes,  '*I  inquired  particuhu'ly  into  the  present  discipline  of  the 
Scotch  parishes.  In  one  parish,  it  seems,  there  are  twelve  ruling 
elders;  in  another,  there  are  fourteeOi  And  what  are  these?  men 
of  great  sense  and  deq^  experience?  Neither  one  nor  the  other;  but 
they  are  the  richest  mett  in  the  parish.  And  are  the  richest^  of  coufbc, 
theies^  andthaiMMsfmen?  Does  the  BiUe  teach  this?  I  fear  not. 
What  manner  of  govemocs,  then,  wiU  these  be?    Why,  they  are  gene- 

>  Out  ef  htoc&argeHigaiiist  theSeotch  oocuionally  looking  into  a  book  of  ao- 

ckrgy  wm,  that  **  with  pride,  bitteroen,  oonnti,  in  one  of  thair  vestries,  I  obserTed 

and  bigotry,  self-indQlgenoe  was  joined ;  so  much  set  down  for  the  dinners  of  tlie 

cslf-d^ial  was  little  tanght  and  prao-  ministers  on  the  fastrday.    And  I  am 

tised.    It  is  wdl  if  some  of  them  did  informed  there  is  the  same  article  in 

not  desmse  or  even  condemn  all  self-de*  them  alL    And  is  there  any  doubt  but 


nial  in  things  iiidiflfeMBt,  as  in  apparel  or  that  the  people  hat  jost  as  their  minis- 
food,  as  nearly  allied  to  popery."  (Jonr-  tersdo.  But  what  a  iaroe  is  this  I  what 
nal  z.  p.  20.)  And  in  one  of  his  sermons  a  miserable  burlesque  upon  a  plain 
he  says,  "  there  is  always  a  fast-day  in  Christian  duty  1**— (Works,  vol.  x.  p. 
the  week  preceding  the  administmtion  419.) 
of  the  Lord's  Sapper  (in  Soothmd).  Bat 
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rally  just  as  capable  of  goyemmg  a  parish,  as  of  coxmnanding  an  army.** 
Had  he  been  free  ftx)m  prejudice,  instead  of  being  led  away  by  an  abuse 
of  words,  he  would  have  perceived  how  the  fact  stood — that  the  elders 
were  required  to  be  respectable  in  their  circumstances,  as  well  as  in 
character ;  and  that,  without  that  respectability,  they  could  not  have 
obtained  re^^ct.  That  the  forms  of  the  kirk,  or,  rather,  its  want  of 
forms,  should  offend  him,  is  not  surprising.  "O,"  he  cries,  "what 
a  difiference  is  there  between  the  English  and  the  Scotch  mode  of  burial  I 
The  English  does  honour  to  human  nature,  and  even  to  the  poor 
remains  that  were  once  '  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  :^  but  when  I  see 
in  Scotland  a  coffin  put  into  the  earth,  and  covered  up  without  a  word 
spoken,  it  reminds  me  of  what  was  spoken  concerning  Jehoiakim,  he 
sJtaU  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass."  It  was,  indeed,  no  proof  of 
judgment,  or  of  feeUng,  to  reject  the  finest  and  most  affecting  ritual  that 
ever  was  composed — a  service  that  finds  its  way  to  the  heart,  when  the 
heart  stands  most  in  need  of  such  consolation,  and  is  open  to  receive  it 
Yet  Wesley  might  have  known  that  the  silent  interment  of  the  Scotch 
is  not  without  solemnity;  and,  in  their  lonely  burial-grounds  and 
family  burial-plaees,  he  mi^t  have  seen  something  worthy  of  imitation 
in  England. 

Writing  at  Glasgow  he  says,  "  My  spirit  was  moved  within  me  at 
the  sermons  I  heard,  both  morning  and  afternoon.  They  contained 
much  truth,  bfit  were  no  more  likely  to  awaken  one  soul  than  an 
Italian  opera.*'  The  troth  was,  that  he  did  not  understand  the  Scotch 
character,  and  therefore  condemned  the  practice  of  those  preachers  who 
did.  •*  I  spoke  as  closely  as  I  could^"  he  says  of  his  own  sermons,  "  and 
made  a  pointed  application  to  the  hearts  of  all  that  were  present.  I  am 
convinced  this  is  the  only  way  whereby  we  can  do  any  good  in  Scot- 
land. This  very  day  I  heard  many  excellent  truths  defivered  in  the 
kirk ;  but  as  there  was  no  application,  it  was  likely  to  do  as  muck 
good  as  the  singing  of  a  lark.  I  wonder  the  pious  ministers  in  Scotland 
are  not  sensible  of  this  :  they  cannot  but  see  that  no  sinners  are  con- 
vinced of  sin,  none  converted  to  God  by  this  way  of  preaching ;  how 
strange  is  it  then,  that  neither  reason  nor  experience  teaches  them  to 
take  a  better  way  T  They  aimed  at  no  such  effect.  The  new  birth  of 
the  Methodists,  their  instantaneous  conversions,  their  assurance,  their 
sanctification,  and  their  perfection,  were  justly  r^arded  as  extravagances 
by  the  Scotch  as  well  as  by  the  English  clergy. 

It  was  with  more  reason  that  Wesley  groaned  over  the  manner  in 
which  the  Reformation  had  been  effected  in  Scotland ;  and,  when  he 
stood  amid  the  ruins  of  Aberbrothock,  exclaimed,  "God,  deliver  us 
from  reforming  mobs!"  Nor  would  he  admit  of  the  apology  that  is 
offered  for  such  havoc,  and  for  the  character  of  John  Knox.  "  I  know,'' 
he  says,  "  it  is  commonly  said,  the  work  to  be  done  needed  such  a 
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spirit.  Not  bo  :  the  work  of  God  does  not,  cannot  need  the  work  of  the 
devil  to  forward  it.  And  a  calm,  even  spirit  goes  through  rough  work 
Deut  better  than  a  furious  one.  Although,  therefore,  God  did  use,  at  tho 
time  of  the  Reformation,  sour,  overbearing,  passionate  men,  yet  He  did 
not  use  them  beoauee  they  were  such,  but  natunthxtanding  they  were  so ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  He  would  haye  used  them  much  more  had  they 
been  of  a  humbler  and  milder  spirit."  On  the  other  hand,  he  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  remarkable'  decorum  with  which  public  worship  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Episcopalians  in  Scotland :  it  exceeded  anything  which 
he  had  seen  in  England :  and  he  admitted  that  even  hi3  own  congre- 
gations did  not  come  up  to  it 

He  did,  howeyer,  this  justice  to  the  Scotch,  that  he  acknowledged 
they  were  never  offended  at  plain  dealing;  and  that,  in  this  respect^ 
they  were  a  pattern  to  all  mankind.  Nor  did  he  ever  meet  with  the 
slightest  molestation  from  mobs,  or  the  slightest  insult.  One  day,  how- 
ever, a  warrant  was  issued  against  him  at  Edinburgh  by  the  sheriff, 
and  he  was  carried  to  a  house  adjoining  the  Tolbooth.  A  oertaia 
George  Sutherland,  who,  to  his  own  mishap,  had  at  one  time  been  a 
member  of  the  society,  had  deposed  that  Hugh  Sanderson,  one  of  John 
Wesley's  preachers,  had  taken  from  his  wife  one  hundred  pounds  in 
money,  and  upwards  of  thirty  pounds  in  goods,  and  had,  besides  that, 
terrified  her  into  madness,  so  that,  through  the  want  of  her  help,  and 
the  loss  of  business,  he  was  damaged  five  hundred  pounds.  He  had 
deposed  also,  that  the  said  John  Wesley  and  Hugh  Sanderson,  to  evad& 
his  pursuit,  were  prepariog  to  fly  the  country,  and,  upon  these  grounds^ 
had  obtained  a  warrant  to  search  for,  seize,  and  incarcerate  them  in  the 
Tolbooth,  till  they  should  find  security  for  their  appearance.  The 
sheriff,  with  great  indiscretion,  granted  this  warrant  against  Wesley^ 
who  could  in  no  way  be  held  legally  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  any 
of  his  preachers ;  but  when  the  affair  was  tried,  the  accusation  was 
proved  to  be  so  false  and  calumnious  that  the  prosecutor  was  heavily 
fined.! 

Looking  for  any  cause  of  Mlure  rather  than  the  real  one,  Wesley 
imputed  the  want  of  success  in  Scotland  to  the  disposition  which  bis 
preachers  manifested  to  remain  stationary  there.  '*  We  are  not  called," 
he  says,  ''to  sit  still  in  one  place :  it  is  neither  for  the  health  of  our 
souls  nor  bodies :  we  will  have  travelling  preachers  in  Scotland  or  none. 
1  will  serve  the  Scotch  as  we  do  the  English,  or  leave  them.  While  I 
live,  itinerant  preachers  shall  be  itinerants,  if  they  choose  to  remain  in 
connection  with  us.  The  thing  is  fixed:  the  manner  of  effecting  it 
is  to  be  considered."  But  here  lay  the  difficulty  ;  for  the  spiritual  war- 
fare of  Methodism  was  carried  on  upon  the  principle  of  deriving  means 

1  One  thousand  pounds,  sa3rs  Wesley  in  his  Joui-nal:  but  he  omits  to  add,  that 
it  was  one  thousand  pounds  Scotch,  or  AngUce,  a  thousand  shillings. 
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tram  its  oonquestB;  and  the  errant-preacher,  who  fiuled  of  snccesB  in 
his  expeditions,  oftentimes  fasted,  when  there  was  no  virtue  of  self- 
denial  in  the  compulsory  abstinence. 

A  curious  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Taylor,  one 
of  those  preachers  who  tempered  zeal  with  judgment,  and  who  found 
means,  during  his  itinerancy,  by  the  strictest  economy  of  time,  to 
acquire  both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  This  person  was 
appointed  to  Glasgow.  He  had  gone  through  hard  serrice  in  Wales 
ttid  in  Ireland,  in  wild  countries,  and  among  wild  men :  but  this  popu- 
lous city  presented  a  new  scene,  and  oflfered  something  more  discou- 
raging than  either  bodily  &tigue  or  bodily  danger.  There  were  no 
Methodists  here,  no  place  of  entertainment,  no  place  to  preach  in,  no 
friend  with  whom  to  communicate :  it  was  a  hard  winter,  and  he  was 
in  a  strange  land.  Having,  however,  taken  a  lodging,  he  gave  out  that 
he  should  preach  on  the  Green :  a  table  was  carried  to  the  place,  and 
going  there  at  the  appointed  time,  he  found — two  barbers'  boys  and  two 
old  women  waiting.  **My  very  sonl,*  he  says,  ''sunk  within  me.  I 
had  travelled  by  land  and  by  water  near  six  hundred  miles  to  this 
place,  and  behold  my  congr^ationl  None  but  they  who  have  expe- 
rienced it  can  tell  what  a  task  it  is  to  stand  out  in  the  open  air  to 
preach  to  nobody,  especially  in  such  a  place  as  Glasgow  !**  Neverthe- 
less, he  mounted  his  table  and  began  to  sing ;  the  singing  he  had  entirely 
to  himself;  but  perseverance  brought  about  him  some  two  hundred 
poor  people ;  and,  continuing  day  after  day,  he  collected  at  last  large 
audiences.  One  evening,  the  largest  congr^ation  he  had  ever  ueen  was 
assembled ;  his  table  was  too  low ;  and  even  when  a  chair  was  placed 
upon  it,  the  rostrum  was  still  not  sufficiently  elevated  for  the  multitudes 
who  surrounded  him,  so  he  mounted  upon  a  high  wall,  and  cried  aloud, 
**  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live  1"  They  were  still 
as  the  dead ;  and  he  conceived  great  hope,  from  the  profound  attention 
with  which  they  listened :  but  when  he  had  done,  he  says,  **  they  made 
a  lane  for  me  to  walk  through  the  huge  multitude,  while  they  stood 
^taring  at  me,  but  no  one  said,  where  dwellest  thou  I" 

This  reception  brought  with  it  double  mortification — ^to  the  body  as 
well  as  the  mind.  An  itinerant  always  counted  upon  the  hospitality  of 
his  flock,  and  stood,  indeed,  in  need  of  it.  Taylor  had  everything  to 
pay  for :  his  room,  fire,  and  attendance  cost  him  three  shillings  per 
week ;  his  fare  was  poor  in  proportion  to  his  lodging ;  and  to  keep  up 
his  credit  with  his  landlady,  he  often  committed  the  pious  fraud  of 
dressing  himself  as  if  he  were  going  out  to  dinner,  and  after  a  dry  walk 
returned  home  hungry.  He  never,  in  all  the  rest  of  Mb  life,  kept  so 
many  fast  days.  He  sold  his  horse :  this  resource,  however,  could  not 
maintain  him  long ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  distress,  a  demand  was 
made  upon  him  by  one  of  his  hearers  which  was  not  likely  to  give  him 
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a  &YOurable  opima&of  the  national  oharacter.  This  man,  peroeiving 
that  Taylor  was  a  bad  singer,  and  frequently  embanaased  by  being 
obliged  to  sing  the  Scotch  version  (because  the  people  knew  nothing  of 
the  Methodist  hymns),  ofifered  his  services  to  act  as  precentor,  and  lead 
off  the  psalms.  This  did  excellently  well,  till  he  brought  in  a  bill  of 
thirteen  and  fourpence  for  his  work,  which  was  just  fourpence  a  time : 
the  poor  preacher  paid  the  demand*  and  dismissed  him  and  the  Scotch 
peakns  together.  Taylor's  perseverance  was  not»  however^  wholly  lost. 
Some  dissenters  from  the  kirk  were  then  building  what  is  called  in 
Glasgow  a  Kiik  of  Belief,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  their  own 
minister.  One  of  the  leading  men  had  become  intimate  with  him,  and 
offered  to  secure  him  a  majority  of  the  voters.  This  was  no  ordinaiy 
temptation :  comfort,  honour,  and  credit,  with  1402.  a  year,  in  eschange 
for  hunger  and  contempt :  but  there  was  honour  also  on  the  other  side. 
The  preacher,  though  he  was  alone  in  Glasgow,  belonged  to  a  well- 
osgaidzed  and  increasing  society,  where  he  had  all  the  encouragement  of 
co-operation,  friendship,  sympathy,  and  .applause.  He  rejected  the  offer ; 
and,  before  spring,  he  formed  a  regular  aociety  of  about  forty  persons, 
who  procured  a  place  to  meet  in,  and  furnished  it  with  a  pulpit  end 
seats.  When  they  had  thus  housed  him,  they  b^gan  to  inquire  how  he 
was  maintained ;  if  he  had  an  estate ;  or  what  supplies  from  England. 
He  then  explained  to  them  his  own  circumstances,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  preachers  were  supported,  by  small  contributions.  This 
necessary  part  of  the  Methodist  economy  was  cheerfully  established 
among  them ;  and  when  he  departed  he  left  a  certain  provinon  for  his 
successor,  and  a  flock  of  seventy  souls.  But  even  in  this  populous  city, 
Wesley,  upon  his  last  visit  to  Scotland,  when  his  venerable  age  alone 
might  have  made  him  an  object  of  curiosity  and  reasonable  wonder, 
attracted  few  hearers.  ^  The  congregation,"  he  says,  '^  was  miserably 
small,  verifying  what  I  had  often  heard  befoie,  that  the  Scotch  dearly 
love  the  word  of  the  Lord — on  the  Lord's  day.  If  I  live  >to  come  again, 
I  will  take  care  to  spend  only  the  Lord's  day  at  Glasgow."  ^ 

^  The  MeihodistA  ihns  explain  the  it  requires  a  iar  higher  degree  of  the 

cause  of  their  failure  in  that  ooontry : —  Diyine  inflaeaoe,  gtneially  speaking,  to 

*'  There  certainly  is  a  very  wide  differ-  awaken  a  Scotchman  out  of  the  dead 

ence  between  the  people  of  Scotland,  sleep  of  sin,  than  an  Englishman.    So 

and  the  inhabitants  of  England.    The  greatly  are  they  bigoted  to  their  own 

Iformer  have,  from  their  earliest  years,  opinions,  their  mode  of  churdi  govem- 

been  accustomed    to  hear  iiie  leading  ment,  and  way  of  worship,  that  it  does 

truths  of  the  Gospel,  mixed  with  Cal-  not  appear  probable,  that  our  preachers 

Tinism,  constantly  preached,  so  that  the  will  ever  be  of  much  use  to  that  people : 

truths  are    become    quite    familiar  to  and,  in  my  opinion,  except  those  who 

them;  but,  in  general,  they  know  little  aie  sent  to  Scotland  exceed  their  own 

«r  nothing  of  Christian  experience  ;  and  ministen  in  heart-searching,  experimental 

genuine  religion,  or  the  life  and  ^user  preaching,  closely  applying  the  truth  to 

of  godliness,  is  in  a  yery  low  state  in  the  ooneeienoes  of  the  hearers,  they  may 

that  country.    I  am  fully  satisfied  that  as  well  never  go  thither."— Pawsoo. 
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CHAPTER  XXra. 

XSTBODIBM  XS  IBXLAKD. 

Melanghomt  and  anomalooB  as  the  civil  history  of  Irc$Iand  is,  its 
religious  histoiy  is  equally  mournful,  and  not  less  strange.  Even  at  the 
time  when  it  was  called  **  the  Island  of  Saints,"  and  men  went  forth 
from  its  monasteries  to  be  the  missionaries,  not  of  monachism  alone,  but 
of  literature  and  civilization,  the  mass  of  the  people  continued  savage, 
and  was  something  worse  than  heathen.  They  accommodated  their  new 
religion  to  their  own  propensities,  with  a  perverted  ingenuity,  at  once 
humorous  and  detestable,  and  altogether  peculiar  to  themselves.  Thus, 
when  a  child  was  immersed  at  baptism,  it  was  customary  not  to  dip  the 
right  arm,  to  the  intent  that  he  might  strike  a  more  deadly  and  un- 
gracious blow  therewith  ;  and  under  an  opinion,  no  doubt,  that  the  rest 
of  the  body  would  not  be  responsible  at  the  resurrection,  for  anything 
which  had  been  committed  by  the  unbaptized  hand.  Thus,  too,  at  the 
baptism,  the  father  took  the  wolves  for  his  gossips ;  and  thought  that 
by  this  profanation,  he  was  forming  an  alliance,  both  for  himself  and  the 
boy,  with  the  fiercest  beasts  of  the  woods.  The  son  of  a  chief  was  bap- 
tized in  milk ;  water  was  not  thought  good  enough,  and  whiskey  had 
not  then  been  invented.  They  used  to  rob  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
as  a  point  of  devotion,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  up.  a  good  stock  of 
plunder  against  Easter ;  and  he  whose  spoils  enabled  him  to  furnish  the 
best  entertainment  at  that  time,  was  looked  upon  as  the  best  Christian ; 
80  they  robbed  in  emulation  of  each  other  ;  and  reconciling  their  habits 
to  their  conscience,  with  a  hardihood  beyond  that  of  the  boldest  casuists, 
they  persuaded  themselves  that,  if  robbery,  murder,  and  rape  had  been 
sins,  Providence  would  never  put  such  temptations  in  their  way ;  nay,, 
that  the  sin  would  be,  if  they  were  so  ungrateful  as  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  good  opportunity  when  it  was  offered  them. 

These  things  would  appear  incredible,  if  they  were  not  conformable  to* 
the  spirit  of  Irish  history,  fabulous  and  authentic.  Yet  were  the  Irish, . 
beyond  all  other  people,  passionately  attached  to  the  religion  wherein 
they  were  so  miserably  ill-instructed.  Whether  they  were  distinguished 
by  this  peculiar  attachment  to  their  Church,  when  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  was  acknowledged  throughout  Europe,  cannot  be  known,  and  may, 
with  much  probability,  be  doubted  ;  this  is  evident,  that  it  must  havo 
acquired  strength  and  inveteracy  when  it  became  a  principle  of  opposi- 
tion to  their  rulers,  and  was  blended  with  tlieir  hatred  of  the  English, 
who  so  little  understood  their  duty  and  their  policy  as  conquerors,  that 
they  made  themselves  neither  lov^  nor  feared,  nor  respected. 

Ireland  is   the  only  country  in   which  the  Reformation  produced 
nothing  but  evil.    Protestant  Europe  has  been  richly  repaid  for  the  long^^ 
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calamities  of  that  great  revolution,  by  the  permanent  blessings  which  it 
left  behind ;  and  even  among  those  nations  where  the  papal  superstition 
maintained  its  dominion  by  fire  and  swoixl,  an  important  change  %va8 
efifeoted  in  the  lives  and  conduct  of  the  Bomish  clergy.  Ireland  alone 
was  so  ciroomstanced  as  to  be  incapable  of  deriving  any  advantage, 
while  it  was  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  the  change.  The  work  of  sacri- 
lege and  plunder  went  on  there  as  it  did  in  England  and  Scotland ; 
but  the  language  of  the  people  and  their  savage  state  precluded  all  pos- 
sibility of  religious  improvement.  It  was  not  till  nearly  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  Bible  was  translated  into  Irish,  by 
means  of  Bishop  Bedell,  a  man  worthy  to  have  Sir  Henry  Wotton  for 
his  patron,  and  Father  Paolo  Sarpi  for  his  friend.  The  chureh  property 
had  been  so  scandalously  plundered,  that  few  parishes  ^  could  afford  even 
a  bare  subsistence  to  a  Protestant  minister,  and  therefore  few  ministers 
were  to  be  found.  Meantime  the  Bomish  clergy  were  on  the  alert,  and 
they  were  powerfully  aided  by  a  continued  supply  of  fellow-labourers 
from  the  seminaries  established  in  the  Spanish  dominions ;  men  who,  by 
their  temper  and  education,  were  fitted  for  any  work  in  which  policy 
might  think  proper  to  employ  fanaticism.  The  Franciscans  have  made 
it  their  boast,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  massacre,  there  appeared 
among  the  rebels  more  than  six  hundred  Friars  Minorite,  who  had  been 
instigating  them  to  that  accursed  rebellion  while  living  among  them  in 
disguise. 

Charles  IL  restored  to  the  Irish  Chureh  all  the  impropriations  and 
portions  of  tithes  which  had  been  vested  in  the  crown  ;  removing,  by 
this  wise  and  meritorious  measure,  one  cause  of  its  inefficiency.  When, 
in  the  succeeding  reign,  the  civil  liberties  of  England  were  preserved  by 
the  Church  of  England,  the  burthen  of  the  Bevolution  again  fell  upon 
Ireland.  That  imhappy  country  became  the  seat  of  war,  and  from  that 
time  the  Irish  Boman  Catholics  stood,  as  a  political  party,  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  French  as  they  had  done  during  Elizabeth's  reign  to  the 
Spaniards.  The  history  of  Ireland  is  little  else  but  a  history  of  crimes 
and  of  misgovemment.  A  system  of  half  persecution  was  pursued,  at 
once  odious  for  its  injustice,  and  contemptible  for  its  inefficacy.  Good 
principles  and  generous  feelings  were  thereby  provoked  into  an  alliance 
with  superetition  and  priestcraft ;  and  the  priests,  whom  the  law  recog- 
nized only  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  them  if  they  dischaiged  the 
forms  of  their  office,  established  a  more  absolute  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  people  than  was  possessed  by  the  clergy  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

Half  a  century  of  peace  and  comparative  tranquillity,  during  which 
great  advances  were  made  in  trade,  produoed  little  or  no  melioration  in 

^  The  best  living  in  Connanght  w»s  not  worth  more  than  forty  ahUlings  a  y«ar; 
juid  lome  were  as  low  as  sixteen ! 
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the  religions  state  of  the  country.  Sectarians  of  eyery  kind,  descript 
and  non-descript,  had  been  introduced  in  Gromwell's  time ;  and  what 
piXMelytes  they  obtained  were  won  from  the  Established  Church,  not 
from  the  Boman  Catholics,  whom  the  Dissenters  and  the  clergy  seem  to 
have  considered  as  unconvertible.  In  truth,  the  higher  orders  were 
armed  against  all  conviction  by  family  pride  and  old  resentment,  and 
the  sense  of  their  wrongs ;  while  the  great  body  of  the  native  Irish  were 
effectually  secured  by  their  language  and  their  ignorance,  even  if  the 
priests  had  been  less  vigilant  in  their  duty,  and  the  Protestants  more 
active  in  theirs.  Bishop  Berkeley  (one  of  the  best,  wisest,  and  greatest 
men  whom  Ireland,  wi^  all  its  fertility  of  genius,  has  produced)  saw 
the  evil,  and  perceived  what  ought  to  be  the  remedy.  In  that  ad- 
mirable little  book,  the  '  Querist,'  from  which,  even  at  this  day,  men  of 
all  ranks,  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  statesman,  may  derive  instruo- 
tion,  it  is  asked  by  this  sagacious  writer,  '*  Whether  there  be  an  instance 
of  a  people's  being  converted,  in  a  Christian  sense,  otherwise  than  by 
preaching  to  them,  and  instructing  them  in  their  own  language? 
Whether  catechists,  in  the  Irish  tongue,  may  not  easily  be  procured  and 
subsisted  ?  and  whether  this  would  not  be  the  most  practicable  means 
for  converting  the  natives  ?  Whether  it  be  not  of  great  advantage  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  that  she  hath  clergy  suited  to  all  ranks  of  men,  in 
gradual  subordination  from  cardinals  down  to  mendicants  ?  Whether 
her  numerous  poor  dergy  are  not  very  useful  in  missions,  and  of  much 
influence  with  the  people  ?  Whether,  in  defect  of  able  missionaries, 
persons  conversant  in  low  life,  and  speaking  the  Irish  tongue,  if  well 
instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  religion,  and  in  the  Popish  con- 
troversy, though,  for  the  rest,  on  a  level  with  the  parish  clerks,  or  the 
flchoohnasters  of  charity  schools,  may  not  be  fit  to  mix  with  and  bring 
over  our  poor  illiterate  natives  to  the  Established  Church  P  Whether  it 
is  not  to  be  wished  that  some  parts  of  our  liturgy  and  homilies  were 
publicly  read  in  the  Irish  language ;  and  whether,  in  these  views,  it  may 
not  be  right  to  breed  up  some  of  the  better  sort  of  children  in  the 
charity-schools,  and  qualify  them  for  missionaries,  catechists,  and 
readers?"  What  Berkeley  desired  to  see,  Methodism  would  exactly 
have  supplied  could  it  have  been  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Church ; 
and  this  might  have  been  done  in  Ireland  had  it  not  been  for  the  follies 
and  extravagances  by  which  it  had  rendered  itself  obnoxious  in  England 
at  its  commencement. 

Twelve  years  after  the  publication  of  the  *  Querist,'  John  Wesley 
landed  in  Dublin,  where  one  of  his  preachers,  by  name  Williams,  had 
foimed  a  small  society.  The  curate  of  St,  Mary's  lent  him  his  pulpit, 
and  his  first  essay  was  not  very  promising;  for  he  preached  from  it,  he 
says,  to  as  gay  and  senseless  a  congregation  as  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
clergyman  who  gave  this  proof  of  his  good-will  disapproved,  however. 
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of  his  emplo3ing  lay  preachers,  and  of  hk  preaching  anywhere  bat  in  a 
church ;  and  told  him  that  the  Archhishop  of  Dublin  was  resolved  to 
suffer  no  such  irregalarities  in  his  diocese.  Wesley,  therefore,  called  on 
the  Archbishop,  and  says  that,  in  the  course  of  a  long  eonversatiQii,  ho 
answered  abundance  of  objections ;  some,  perhaps,  he  removed ;  and,  if 
he  did  not  auooeed  in  persuading  the  prelate  of  the  utility  of  Methodism, 
he  must  certainly  have  satisfied  him  that  he  was  not  to  be  pievented 
from  pursuing  his  own  course. 

Wesley's  first  impressions  of  the  Irish  were  very  &voQrable ;  a  people 
so  generally  civil  he  had  never  seen,  either  in  Europe  or  America.  £ven 
when  he  failed  to  impress  them,  they  liitened  respectfully.  *<  Mockery," 
said  he,  *'  is  not  the  custom  here :  all  attend  to  what  is  spoken  in  the 
name  of  God.  They  do  not  understand  tiie  making  sport  with  aacred 
things ;  so  that  whether  they  approve  or  not,  they  behave  with  seDtions- 
ness."  He  even  thought  that,  if  he  or  his  brother  could  have  remained 
a  few  months  at  Dublin,  they  might  have  formed  a  larger  sodefy  than 
in  London,  the  people  in  general  being  of  a  mote  teachable  spirit  than 
in  most  parts  of  England ;  but  on  that  very  aoconnt  he  observed,  they 
must  be  watched  over  with  the  more  care,  being  equally  susceptible  of 
good  or  ill  impressions.  *'What  a  nation,"  he  says,  *Ms  this  I  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  except  a  few  of  the  great  vulgar,  not  only 
patiently,  but  gladly  suffer  the  work  of  exhortaition  I"  And  he  called 
them  an  immeasurably  loving  people.  There  was,  indeed,  no  cause  to 
complain  of  insensibility  in  his  hearers,  as  in  Scotland.  He  excited  as 
much  curiosity  and  attention  as  he  could  desire ;  but,  if  Methodism  had 
been  opposed  by  popular  outcry,  and  by  mobs  in  England,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  it  could  proceed  without  molestation  in  Ireland.  In 
Wesley's  own  words,  *'The  roaring  lion  began  to  shake  himself  here 
also." 

The  Bomish  priests  were  the  first  persons  to  take  the  alarm.  One  of 
them  would  sometimes  come  when  a  Methodist  was  preaching,  and  drive 
away  his  hearers  like  a  fiodk  of  sheep.  A  'Roman  Catholic  mob  broke 
into  their  room  at  Dublin,  and  destroyed  everything :  several  of  the 
rioters  were  apprehended,  but  the  grand  jury  threw  out  the  bills  against 
them ;  for  there  were  but  too  many  of  the  Protestants  who  thought  the 
Methodists  fair  game.  It  happened  that  Oennick,  preaching  on  Christ- 
mas-day, took  for  his  text  these  words  from  St  Luke's  Gospel :  "  And 
this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you :  ye  shall  find  the  babe,  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger."  A  Roman  Catholic  who  was 
present,  and  to  whom  the  language  of  Scripture  was  a  novelty,  thought 
this  so  ludicrous,  that  he  called  the  preacher  a  Swaddler,  in  derision ; 
and  this  unmeaning  word  became  the  nickname  of  the  Methodists,  and 
had  all  the  effect  of  the  most  opprobrious  appellation.  At  length,  when 
Charles  Wesley  was  at  Cork,  a  mob  was  raised  against  him  and  his 
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foltowen  in  that  city,  under  the  guidance  of  one  Nicholas  Butler,  who 
went  about  the  streets  dieased  in  a  clergyman's  govm  and  band,  with  a 
Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  bundle  of  ballads  for  sale  in  the  other.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  this  bladcguard  relied  npon  the  approbation  and 
«noottrBgement  of  the  mayor ;  and  when  that  magisUate  was  asked 
whether  he  gave  Boiler  leave  to  beset  the  houses  of  the  Methodists  with 
a  mob,  and  was  leqnired  to  put  a  stop  to  the  riots,  he  replied  that  he 
neither  gave  him  leave  nor  hindered  him ;  and  when,  with  much  impor- 
tunity, a  man,  whose  house  was  attacked,  prevailed  upon  him  to  repair 
to  the  spot»  and,  as  he  supposed,  afford  him  some  protection,  the  mayor 
said  aloud,  in  the  midst  of  the  rabble,  *'  It  is  your  own  fault  for  enter- 
taining these  preachers.  If  you  will  turn  them  out  of  your  house,  I 
will  engage  there  shall  be  no  more  hann  done ;  but  if  you  will  not  turn 
them  out,  you  must  take  what  you  will  get.'*  Upfm  this  the  mob  set 
up  a  huzza,  and  threw  stones  faster  than  before.  The  poor  man  ex- 
claimed, ^'  This  is  fine  usage  under  a  Protestant  government  1  If  I  had 
a  priest  saying  mass  in  every  room  of  it,  my  house  would  not  be 
touched;"  to  which  the  mayor  made  answer,  that  "the  priests  were 
tolecated,  but  he  was  not" 

These  riots  continued  many  days.  The  mob  paraded  the  streets, 
armed  with  swords,  staves,  and  pistols,  crying  out,  '*  Five  pounds  for  a 
Swaddlei^s  head!"  Many  persons,  women  as  well  as  men,  were  bruised 
and  wounded,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  their  lives.  Depositions  of 
these  outrages  were  taken  and  laid  before  the  gmnd  jury ;  but  they 
threw  out  all  the  bills,  and,  instead  of  affording  relief  or  justice  to  the 
injured  persons,  preferred  bills  agunst  Charles  Wesley  and  nine  of  tlie 
Methodists,  as  persons  of  Hi-fame,  vagabonds,  and  common  disturbers  of 
his  Majesty's  peace,  praying  that  they  might  be  transported.  Butler 
was  now,  in  hig^  glory,  and  declared  that  he  had  Ml  liberty  to  do  what- 
ever he  would,  even  to  murder,  if  he  pleased.  The  prejudice  against  the 
Methodists  must  have  been  very  general,  as  well  as  strong,  before  a 
Protestant  magistrate,  and  a  Protestant  grand  jury  in  Ireland,  would 
thus  abet  a  Roman  Catholic  rabble  in  their  excesses ;  especially  when 
the  Bomans,  as  they  called  themselves,  designated  the  Methodists  as 
often  by  the  title  of  "  heretic  dogs,"  as  by  any  less  comprehensive  appel- 
lation. The  cause  must  be  found  partly  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Methodists,  and  partly  in  their  conduct.  Their  notions  of  perfection 
and  assurance  might  well  seem  fanatical,  in  the  highest  degree,  if 
brought  forward,  as  they  mostly  were,  by  ignorant  and  ardent  men,  who 
were  not,  like  the  Wesleys,  careful  to  ^plain  and  qualify  the  rash  and 
indefensible  expressions.  The  watch-nights  gave  reasonable  ground  for 
scandal ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  preachers  was  not  tempered  with  discre- 
tion, or  softened  by  humanity.  One  of  them  asked  a  young  woman, 
whether  she  had  a  mind  to  go  to  hell  with  her  father  \  and  Mr.  Wesley 
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himself,  in  a  letter  upon  the  proceedings  at  Cork,  justified  thiB^ 
brutality  so  far  as  to  declare,  that]  unless  he  knew  the  circomstanoeB  of 
the  case,  he  could  not  say  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong ! 

Several  of  the  persons  whom  the  grand  jury  had  presented  as  vaga- 
bonds, appeared  at  the  next  assizes.  Butler  was  the  first  witness  against 
tbem.  Upon  being  asked  what  his  calling  might  be,  he  replied,  *'  I  sing 
ballads."  Upon  which  the  judge  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  said,  *'  Here 
are  six  gentlemen  indicted  as  yagabonds,  and  the  first  accuser  is  a  vaga- 
bond by  profession  !**  The  next  witness,  in  reply  to  the  same  question, 
replied,  *'  I  am  an  Anti-swaddler,  my  lord ;  **  and  the  examination  ended 
in  his  being  ordered  out  of  court  for  contempt.  The  judge  delivered 
«uch  an  opinion  as  became  him  upon  the  encouragement  which  had  been 
given  to  the  rioters.  In  the  ensuing  year  Wesley  himself  visited  Cork, 
and  preached  in  a  place  called  Hammond's  Mareh,  to  a  numerous  but 
quiet  assembly.  As  there  was  a  report  that  the  mayor  intended  to 
.  prevent  him  from  preaching  at  that  place  again,  Wesley,  with  more 
deference  to  authority  than  he  had  shown  in  England,  desired  two  of  his 
friends  to  wait  upon  him,  and  say,  that  if  his  preaching  there  would  be 
offensive,  he  would  give  up  the  intention.  The  mayor  did  not  receive 
this  concession  graciously:  he  replied,  in  anger,  that  there  were 
churches  and  meetings  enough ;  he  would  have  no  more  mobs  and  riots 
— no  more  preaching ;  and  if  Mr.  Wesley  attempted  to  preach,  he  was 


^  This  perMD,  whose  name  was  Jona- 
than Reeves,  only  acted  upon  a  priociple 
which  had  been  established  at  the  third 
Conference.  The  following  pert  of  the 
-minutes  upon  that  subject  is  cliaracteris- 
tic:— 

Q.  1.  Can  an  unbeliever  (whatever 
he  be  in  othei*  respects)  challenge  any 
thing  of  God's  justice  ? 

A,  Absolutely  nothing  but  hell.  And 
this  is  a  point  which  we  cannot  too  much 
insist  on. 

Q,  2.  Do  we  empty  men  of  their  own 
righteousness,  as  we  did  at  first  ?  Do 
we  sufficiently  labour,  when  they  begin 
to  be  convinced  of  sin,  to  take  away  all 
they  lean  upon  ?  Should  we  not  then 
endeavour,  with  all  our  might,  to  over- 
turn their  false  foundations  ? 

A.  This  was  at  first  one  of  our 
principal  points;  and  it  ought  to  be 
so  still ;  for,  till  all  other  foundations 
are  overturned,  they  cannot  build  upon 
Christ. 

Q,  3.  Did  we  not  then  purposely 
throw    them    into    convictions;    into 


strong  sorrow  and  fear?  Nay,  did 
we  not  strive  to  make  them  inconsol- 
able ;  refusing  to  be  comforted  ? 

A,  We  did;  and  so  we  should  do 
still;  for,  the  stronger  the  oonvietim, 
the  speedier  is  the  deliverance:  and 
none  so  soon  receive  the  peace  of  God  as 
those  who  steadily  refuse  all  other  com- 
fort. 

Q.  4.  Let  us  consider  a  particular 
case.  Were  you,  Jonathan  Reeves,  be- 
fore you  received  the  peaoo  of  God,  con- 
vinced that,  notwithstanding  all  you 
did,  or  could  do,  you  were  in  a  state  of 
damnation  ? 

/.  B.  I  was  convinced  of  it  as  fully  as 
that  I  am  now  alive. 

Q,  5.  Are  you  sure  that  conviction 
was  firom  God  ? 

/.  R,  I  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  it 
was. 

Q,  6.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  state 
of  damnation  ? 

J,  S,  A  state  wherein  if  a  man  dies 
he  perisheth  for  ever. 
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prepared  for  him.  Some  person  had  said,  in  reply  to  one  who  ohserved 
that  the  Methodists  were  tolerated  hy  the  king,  they  should  find  that  the 
mayor  was  king  of  Cork ;  and  Mr.  Wesley  now  found»  that  there  was 
more  meaning  in  this  than  he  had  heen  disposed  to  allow.  When  next 
be  hegan  preaching  in  the  Methodist  room,  the  mayor  sent  the  drummers 
to  drum  hefore  the  door.  A  great  moh  was  hy  this  means  collected,  and 
ivhen  Wesley  came  out  ol  the  house,  they  closed  him  in.  He  appealed 
to  one  of  the  sergeants  to  protect  him ;  hut  the  man  replied,  he  had  no 
orders  to  do  so ;  and  the  rahhle  hegan  to  pelt  him :  hy  pushing  on,  how* 
ever,  and  looking  them  fairly  in  the  face,  with  his  wonted  composure,  he 
made  way,  and  they  opened  to  let  him  pass.  But  a  cry  was  set  up^ 
Hey  for  the  Bomansl  the  congregation  did  not  escape  so  well  as  the 
leader ;  many  of  them  were  roughly  handled,  and  covered  with  mud  ; 
the  house  was  presently  gutted,  the  floors  were  torn  up,  and,  with  the 
window-frames  and  doors,  carried  into  the  street  and  humt :  and  the 
next  day  the  moh  made  a  grand  procession,  and  hnmt  Mr.  Wesley 
in  effigy.  The  house  was  a  second  time  attacked,  and  the  hoards  demo- 
lished which  had  heen  nailed  ag.inst  the  windows;  and  a  fellow  posted 
up  a  notice  at  the  public  exchange,  with  his  name  afi&xed,  that  he  waa 
ready  to  head  any  moh^  in  order  to  pull  down  any  house  that  should 
harbour  a  Swaddler. 

The  press  also  was  employed  against  the  Methodists,  but  with  little 
judgment,  and  less  honesty.  One  writer  accused  Mr.  Wesley  of 
**  robbing  and  plundering  the  poor,  so  as  to  leave  them  neither  bread  to 
eat,  nor  raiment  to  put  on."  He  replied  victoriously  to  this  accusation : 
*'  A  heavy  charge,"  said  he,  "but  without  all  colour  of  truth ;  yea,  just 
the  reverse  is  true.  Abundance  of  those  in  Cork,  Bandon,  Limerick,  and 
Dublin,  as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  England,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  either 
through  sloth  or  profaneness,  had  not  bread  to  eat,  or  raiment  to  put  on» 
have  now,  by  means  of  the  preachers  called  Methodists,  a  sufficiency  of 
both.  Since  by  hearing  these,  they  have  learned  to  fear  Ood ;  they  have 
learned  also  to  work  with  their  hands,  as  well  as  to  cut  off  every  needlesa 
expense,  and  to  be  good  stewards  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.'* 
He  averred,  also,  that  the  effect  of  his  preaching  had  reconciled  disaffected 
persons  to  the  government ;  and  that  they  who  became  Methodists  were, 
at  the  same  time,  made  loyal  subjects.  He  reminded  his  antagonists,  that 
when  one  of  the  English  bishops  had  been  asked  what  could  be  done  to 
stop  these  new  preachers,  the  prelate  had  replied,  '*  If  they  preach  con- 
trary to  Scripture,  confute  them  by  Scripture ;  if  contrary  to  reason, 
confute  them  by  reason.  But  beware  you  use  no  other  weapons  than 
these,  either  in  opposing  error,  or  defending  the  truth.**  Ho  complained 
that,  instead  of  &ir  and  honourable  argument,  he  had  been  assailed 
at  Cork  with  gross  falsehoods,  mean  abuse,  and  base  scurrility.  He 
challenged  any  of  his  antagonists,  or  any  who  would  come  forward,  t^ 
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meet  bim  cm  even  ground,  writing  ae  a  gentlemm  to  »  gentleman,  a 
scholar  to  a  scholar,  a  clergyman  to  a  clergyman.  **Let  them,"  said 
he,  ^  thus  show  me  wherein  I  have  preached  or  written  amiss,  and  I  will 
stand  reproved  before  all  the  world ;  but  let  them  not  continue  to  pat 
perseeutien  in  liie  plaee  of  reason :  &A)^er  private  permatHtm^  stirring  up 
husbands  to  threaten  or  beat  their  wives,  parents  their  children,  masters 
their  servants;  gentlemen  to  ruin  their  tenants,  labourers,  or  tradesmen, 
by  turning  them  out  of  their  favour  or  cottages;  employing^  or  buying 
of  them  no  more,  because  they  worship  God  aoeording  to  their  own 
conscience:  or  open,  baiefiEkoed,  noonday  Cork  pera&cuHon^  breriLing 
open  the  houses  of  his  Majesty's  Protestant  subjects,  destroying  their 
goods,  spoilmg  or  tearing  the  very  clothes  from  their  backs;  striking; 
bruising,  wounding,  murdering  tiiem  in  the  streets-;  dragging  them 
throu^  the  mire,  without  any  Fsgaid  to  age  or  sex,  not  sparing  even 
those  of  tender  yean;  no,  nor  women,  though  gnat  with  child;  but, 
with  more  than  Pagan  or  Mahometan  barbarity,  desttoyiag  iniants  that 
were  yet  unborn."  He  insisted,  truly,  that  this  was  a  common  cause ; 
for,  if  the  Methodists  were^  not  protected,  what  protection  would  any 
men  have  ?  what  security  for  their  goods  or  lives,  if  a  mob  were  to  be 
both  judge,  jury,  and  executioner?  **1  fear  God,  and  honour  the 
king,"  said  he.  "I  earnestly  desire  to  be  at  peace  with  all  men.  I 
have  not^  willingly,  given  any  offence,  either  to  the  magistrates,  the 
clergy,  or  any  of  liie  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Goi^;  neither  do  I 
desire  anything  of  them,  but  to  be  treated^— I  will  not  say  a»  a  clergy- 
man, a  gentleman,  or  a  Christian,  but— with  sueh  justice  and  hmnanitj 
AS  are  due  to  a  Jew,  a  Turk,  or  a  Pagan.** 

Whitefield  visited  Ireland,  for  the  first  time^  in  the  ensuing  year,  and 
found  himself  the  ssfer  for  the  late  transBBtions.  Such  outrages  had 
compelled  the  higher  powers  to  interfere ;  and,  when  he  arrived  at  Cork, 
the  populace  was  in  a  state  of  due  subordination.  He  seems  to  have 
regarded  the  conduct  of  Wesley  and  his  lay-preaohers  with  no  favourable 
eye :  some  dreadful  oftnces,  he  said,  had  been  given ;  and  he  condemned 
all  politics  as  bdow  the  children  of  God ;  alluding,  apparently,  to  the 
decided  manner  in  which  Wesley  always  inculcated  obedience  to  govern- 
ment as  one  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian ;  making  it  his  boast  that,  who- 
ever became  a  Methodist^  became  at  the  same  time  a  good  subject 
Though  his  success  was  not  so  brilliant  as  in  Scotland,  it  was  still  suffi- 
cient to  encourage  and  cheer  him.  "  Providence,"  says  he,  **  has  wonder- 
fully prepared  my  way,  and  overruled  eveiything  for  my  greater 
acceptance.  Everywhere  there  seems  to  be  a  stirring  among  the  dry 
bones ;  and  the  trembling  lamps  of  God's  people  have  been  supplied 
with  fresh  oil.  The  word  ran,  and  was  glorified."  Hundreds  prayed 
for  him  when  he  left  Cork ;  and  many  of  the  Roman  Catholics  said,  tiiat 
if  he  would  stay,  they  would  leave  their  priests :  but^  on  a  second  expe- 
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ditaoa  ta  Ireland,  Wlutefield  niurrowly  escaped  with  hia  lifo.  He  had 
been  well  rBoeived,  and  had  preaohed  onoe  or  twice,  on  week  days,  in 
Oxminton  Green ;  a  place  which  he  descrihes  as  the  '*  Moorfielda  of 
DubUn."  The  Ormond  Boya  and  the  Liberty  Boys  (these  were  the 
current  denominations  of  the  mob-feotions  at  that  time)  generally 
assembled  there  every  Sunday — ^to  fight ;  and  Whitefield,  mindfiil,  no 
donbt,  of  his  success  in  a  former  enterprise,  under  like  oircomstances, 
determined  to  take  the  field  on  that  day,  relying  upon  the  interference 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  whose  barrack  were  close  by,  if  he  should 
stand  in  need  of  protection.  The  singing,  praying,  and  preaching  went 
on  without  much  interraptiony  only  now  and  then  a  few  stones  and  a 
few  clods  of  dirt  were  thrown.  After  the  sermon  he  prayed  for  success 
to  the  Prussian  anns,  it  being  in  thne  of  war.  Whether  this  prayer 
offended  the  partyHstpirit  of  his  hearers,  or  whether  tiie  mere  &ct  of  his 
being  a  heretic,  who  ^mnt  about  seeking  to  make  proselytes,  had 
excited  in  the  Bomaa  Catholic  part  of  the  mob  a  determined  spirit 
of  yengeance;  or  whether,  without  any  principle  of  hatred  or  personal 
dislike,  they  considered  him  as  a  bear,  bull,  or  badgar,  whom  they  had 
an  opportanity  of  tormenting,  the  barracks,  through  which  he  intended 
to  return  as  he  had  eome,  were  closed  against  him;  and  when  he 
endeavoured  to  make  his  way  across  the  green,  the  rabble  assailed  him. 
''  Many  attacks,"  says  he,  '*have  I  had  from  Satan's  children,  but  now 
you  would  have  thought  he  had  been  pomitted  to  have  given  me  an 
effectual  parting  blow."  YoUeys  of  stones  came  from  all  quarters,  while 
he  reeled  to  and  fro  under  the  blows  till  he  was  almost  breathless^  and 
covered  with  blood.  A  strong  beaver  hat,  which  served  him  for  a  while 
as  a  skull-cap^  was  knocked  off  at  last,  and  he  then  received  many 
bbwB  and  wounds  on  the  head,  and  one  large  one  near  the  temple.  '*  I 
thought  of  Stephen,"  says  he,  "  and  was  in  great  hopes  that,  Ukehim, 
I  should  be  despatched,  and  go  ofi^  in  this  bloody  triumph,  to  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  my  Master."  The  door  of  a  minister's  house  was 
opened  ibr  him  in  time,  and  he  stag^red  in,  and  was  shelteoed  there,  till 
a  coach  could  be  brou^^t,  and  he  was  conveyed  safely  away. 

The  bitter  spirit  of  the  more  ignorant  Booaan  Oatholica  was  often 
exemplified.  The  itinerants  were  frequently  told  that  it  would  be  doing 
both  God  and  the  Church  service  to  bum  all  sudi  as  them  in  one  ^s^ ; 
and  one  of  them,  when  he  first  went  into  the  county  qi  Kerry,  was 
received  with  the  threat  that  they  would  kill  him,  and  make  whistles 
of  his  bones.  Another  was  nearly  murdered  by  a  ferocious  mob,,  one  of 
whom  set  his  foot  upon  his  face,  swearing  that  he  would  tread  the  Holy 
Ghost  out  of  him.  At  Kilkenny,  where  the  Roman  Catholics  were  not 
strong  enough  to  make  a  riot  with  much  hope  of  success,  they  gnashed 
at  Wesley  with  their  teeth,  after  he  had  been  preaching  in  an  old 
bowling-green,  near  the.  Castle ;  and  one  of  them  cried,  "  Och  1  what  is 
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Kilkenny  oome  to  T  Bnt  it  was  from  among  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
that  Wesley  obtained  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  coadjators,  and 
one  of  the  most  efficient  also  during  his  short  life. 

Thomas  Walsh,  whom  the  Methodists  justly  reckon  among  their  most 
distinguished  members,  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter  at  Bally  Lynn,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick.  His  parents  were  strong  Romanists :  they  taught 
him  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Aye  Maxia  in  Irish,  which  was  his 
mother  tongue,  and  the  hundred  and  thirtieth  Psalm  in  Latin  :  and  he 
wss  taught,  also,  that  all  who  differ  from  the  Church  of  Rome  are  in  a 
state  of  damnation.  At  eight  years  old  he  went  to  school  to  learn 
English ;  and  was  afterwards  placed  with  one  of  his  brothers,  who  was  a 
schoolmaster,  to  learn  Latin  and  mathematics.  At  nineteen,  he  opened 
a  school  for  himself.  The  brother,  by  whom  he  was  instructed,  had  been 
intended  for  the  priesthood :  he  was  a  man  of  tolerable  learning,  and  of 
an  inquiring  mind,  and,  seeing  the  errors  of  the  Romish  Church,  he 
renounced  it.  This  occasioned  frequent  disputes  with  Thomas  Walsh, 
who  was  a  strict  Roman  Catholic ;  the  one  ailing  the  traditions  and 
canons  of  the  Church,  the  other  appealing  to  the  law  and  to  the  testi- 
mony. "My. brother,  why  do  you  not  read  God's  Word?"  the  elder 
would  say ;  "  lay  aside  prejudice,  and  let  us  reason  together."  After 
many  struggles  between  the  misgivings  of  his  mind,  and  the  attachment 
to  the  opinions  in  which  he  had  been  bred  up,  and  the  thought  of  his 
parents,  and  shame,  and  the  fear  of  man,  this  state  of  suspense  became 
intolerable,  and  he  prayed  to  Gk>d  in  his  trouble.  <*  All  things  are  known 
to  thee,"  he  said,  in  his  prayer, "  and  thou  seest  that  I  want  to  worship 
thee  aright  I  Show  me  the  way  wherein  I  ought  to  go,  nor  suffer  me  to 
be  deceived  by  men  T* 

He  then  went  to  his  brother,  determined  either  to  convince  him,  or  to 
be  convinced.  Some  other  persons  of  the  Protestant  persuasion  were 
present :  they  brought  a  Bible,  and  with  it  "  Kekon's  Festivab  and 
Fasts  of  the  Church  of  England  f  and,  with,  these  books  before  them, 
they  discussed  the  subject  till  midnight.  *  It  ended  in  his  fair  and 
complete  conversion.  "  I  was  constrained,"  said  he,  '*  to  give  place  to 
the  light  of  truth :  it  was  so  convincing,  that  I  had  nothing  more  to  say ; 
I  was  judged  of  all ;  and  at  length  confessed  the  weakness  of  my  former 
reasonings,  and  ihe  strength  of  those  which  were  opposed  to  me.  About 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  retired  to  my  lodging,  and,  according  to  my 
usual  custom,  went  to  prayer;  but  now  only  to  the  God  of  heaven.  I 
no  longer  prayed  to  any  angel  or  spirit ;  for  I  was  deeply  persuaded 
that '  there  is  but  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the 
man  Christ  Jesus.'  Therefore  I  resolved  no  longer  to  suffer  any  man  to 
'  beguile  me  into  a  voluntary  humility,  in  worshipping  either  saints  or 
angels.'  These  latter  I  considered  as  *  ministering  spirits,  sent  to  minister 
to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation.'    But  with  r^ard  to  any  worship 
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being  paid  tbem,  one  of  themselves  said,  *  See  thou  do  it  not;  worship 
God,  God  only.'  All  my  sophisms  on  this  head  were  entirely  overthrown 
by  a  few  hours/  candid  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  were  become 
as  a  lanthom  to  my  feet,  and  a  lamp  to  my  paths,  directing  me  in  the 
way  wherein  I  should  go."  Soon  afterwards  he  publicly  abjured  the 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Bome.^ 

This  had  been  a  sore  struggle :  a  more  painful  part  of  his  progress  was 


^  His  disposition  would  have  made 
him  a  saint  in  that  church,  bat  his 
principles  were  truly  catholic  in  the 
proper  sense  of  that  abused  word.  **  I 
bear  them  witness,"  says  he,  speaking 
of  the  Romanists,  '*  that  they  have  a 
zeal  for  God,  though  not  according  unto 
knowledge.  Many  of  them  love  justice, 
mercy,  and  truth;  and  may,  notwith- 
standing many  errors  in  sentiment,  and 
therefore  in  practice  (since,  as  is  God's 
majnty,  so  is  his  mercy),  be  dealt  with 
aooordk^ly.  There  have  been,  doubt- 
less, and  still  are  amongst  them,  some 
bui-ning  and  shining  lights ;  persons  who 
(whatever  their  particular  sentiments 
may  be)  are  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Jesus  Christ,  according  as  their  light 
and  opportunities  admit.  And,  in 
reality,  whatever  opinions  people  may 
hold,  they  are  most  approved  of  God, 
whose  temper  and  behaviour  correspond 
with  the  model  of  His  holy  word.  This, 
however,  can  be  no  justification  of  gene- 
ral and  public  unscriptural  tenets,  such 
as  are  many  of  those  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  may  be  asked,  then,  why  did 
I  leave  their  communion,  since  I  thought 
so  fevourably  of  them  ?  I  answer,  be- 
cause I  was  abundantly  convinced  that, 
as  a  church,  they  have  erred  from  the 
right  way,  and  adulterated  the  truths 
of  God  with  the  inventions  and  tradi- 
tions of  men  ;  which  the  Scriptures,  and 
even  celebrated  writers  of  themselves, 
abundantly  testify.  God  is  my  witness, 
that  the  sole  motive  which  induced  me 
to  leave  them,  was  an  unfeigned  desire 
to  know  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly, 
in  order  to  the  salvation  of  my  soul. 
For,  although  I  then  felt,  and  do  yet 
feel  my  heart  to  be,  as  the  prophet 
speaks,  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked 
witli  regard  to  God ;  yet  I  wss  sincere 


in  my  reformation,  having,  from  the 
Holy  Spirit,  an  earnest  desire  to  save 
mj  soul.  If  it  should  still  be  asked, 
But  could  I  not  be  saved  ?  I  answer,  if 
I  had  never  known  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures  concerning  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, nor  been  convinced  that  their  prin^ 
dples  were  anti-scriptural,  then  I  might 
possibly  have  been  saved  in  her  oommu- 
nion,  the  merciful  God  making  allowance 
for  my  invincible  ignorance.  But  I  freely 

Erofess,  that  now,  since  God  hath  en- 
ghtened  my  mind,  and  given  me  to  see 
the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  if  I  had  still 
continued  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  I  could  not  have  been  saved. 
With  regard  to  others,  I  say  nothing; 
I  know  that  every  man  must  bear  ms 
own  burden,  and  give  an  account  of 
himself  to  God.  To  our  own  Master 
both  they  and  I  must  stand  or  fall  for 
ever.  But  love,  however,  and  tender 
compassion  for  their  souls,  constrained 
me  to  pour  out  a  prayer  to  God  in  their 
behalf:— All  souls  are  Thine,  0  Lord 
God,  and  Thou  wiliest  all  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  be 
saved.  For  this  end  Thou  didst  give 
thy  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  might  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life.  I  beseech  Thee,  0 
eternal  God,  c£ow  thy  tender  mercies 
npon  those  poor  souls,  who  have  been 
long  deluded  by  the  god  of  this  world, 
the  Pope,  and  his  clergy.  Jesus,  Thou 
lover  of  souls  and  friend  of  sinners,  send 
to  them  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth,  that 
they  may  lead  them.  Oh,  let  Thy  bowels 
yearn  over  them,  and  call  those  straying 
sheep,  now  perishing  for  the  lack  of 
knowledge,  to  the  light  of  Thy  word, 
which  is  able  to  make  them  wise  to 
salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in 
Thee." 
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yet  to  oome.  He  read  the  ScriptaTes  diligently,  and  tbe  works  of  aome 
of  the  most  eminent  Proteetant  divines ;  his  oonviction  was  confirmed  by 
this  course  of  study ;  and,  from  perceiving  clearly  the  fallacious  nature 
and  evil  consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  merits,  as  held  by  the  Homanists, 
a  dismal  view  of  human  nature  opened  upon  him.  His  soul  was  not  at 
rest :  it  was  no  longer  harassed  by  doubts,  but  the  peace  of  God  was 
wanting.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  happened  one  evening  to  be  passing 
along  tibe  main  street  in  Limerick,  when  he  saw  a  great  crowd  on  tbe 
parade,  and,  turning  aside  to  know  for  what  they  were  assembled,  found 
that  Robert  Swiudells,  one  of  the  first  itinerants  in  Ireland,  was  then 
delivering  a  sermon  in  the  open  air.  The  preacher  was  earnestly 
enforcing  the  words  of  our  Redeemer — words  which  are  worth  more  than 
all  the  volumes  of  philosophy :  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light." 
Walsh  was  precisely  in  that  state  which  rendered  him  a  fit  recipient  for 
the  doctrines  which  he  now  first  heard.  He  caught  the  fever  of 
Methodism,  and  it  went  through  its  regular  course  with  all  the  accus- 
tomed symptoms.  Some  weeks  he  remained  in  a  miserable  condition ; 
be  could  find  no  rest,  either  by  night  or  day.  ^  When  I  prayed,"  says 
he,  '*  I  was  troubled ;  when  I  heard  a  sermon,  I  was  pierced  as  with 
darts  and  arrows."  He  could  neither  sleep  nor  eat ;  his  body  gave  way 
under  this  mental  suffering,  and  at  length  he  took  to  his  bed.  After  a 
while  the  reaction  began ;  fear  and  wretchedness  gradually  gave  place  to 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  strong  desire  for  salvation :  and  the  crisis  was 
brought  on  at  a  meeting,  where,  be  says,  *'  the  power  of  the  Lord  came 
down  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and 
tbe  skies  poured  down  righteousness,  and  his  heart  melted  like  wax 
before  tbe  fire."  To  tbe  psychologist  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  by 
what  words  this  state  of  mind  was  induced.  It  was  by  the  exclamation 
of  the  prophet,  "Who  is  this  that  cometh  fix)m  Edom,  with  dyed 
garments  from  Bozrah ;  this  that  is  glorious  in  bis  apparel,  travelling  in 
tbe  greatness  of  his  strength  ?  "  a  passage  which,  with  that  that  follows, 
is  in  the  highest  strain  of  lypc  sublimity ;  it  might  seem  little  likely  to 
convey  comfort  to  a  spirit  which  had  long  been  inconsolable ;  but  its 
effect  was  like  that  of  a  spark  of  fire  upon  materials  which  are  ready  to 
burst  into  combustion.  He  cried  aloud  in  the  congregation ;  and,  when 
the  throe  was  past,  declared  that  he  had  now  found  rest,  and  was  filled 
with  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

"  And  now,"  says  he,  "  I  felt  of  a  truth  that  faith  is  tbe  substance,  or 
subsistence,  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. 
God,  and  the  things  of  the  invisible  world,  of  which  I  had  only  heard 
before  by  tbe  bearing  of  the  ear,  appeared  now,  in  their  true  Iigbt^  as 
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substantial  realitieB.  Faith  gave  me  to  see  a  reconciled  Grod,  and  an  all- 
suffident  Saviour.  The  kingdom  of  Grod  was  within  me.  I  drew  water 
oat  of  the  wells  of  salvation.  I  walked  and  talked  with  God  all  the  day 
loDg :  whatsoever  I  believed  to  be  His  will,  I  did  with  my  whole  heart. 
I  could  imfeignedly  love  them  that  hated  me,  and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefally  used  and  persecuted  me.  The  commandments  of  God  were 
my  delight :  I  not  only  rejoiced  evermore,  but  prayed  without  ceasing, 
and  in  everything  gave  thanks :  whether  I  ate  or  drank,  or  whatever  I 
did,  it  was  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  the  glory  of  God." 
^This  case  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  subject  was  of  a  calm  and 
thoughtful  mind,  a  steady  and  well-regulated  temper,  and  a  melancholy 
temperament.  He  had  now  to  undergo  more  obloquy  and  ill-will  than 
had  been  brought  upon  him  by  his  renunciation  of  the  errors  of  the 
Bomish  church.  That  change  his  relations  thought  was  bad  enough ; 
but,  to  become  a  Methodist,  was  worse,  and  they  gave  him  up  as  tmdone 
for  ever.  And  not  his  relations  only,  nor  the  Romanists — **  Acquaint- 
ances and  neighbours,"  says  he,  **  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  clergy 
and  laity,  were  all  against  me.  Some  said  I  was  an  hypocrite,  others 
that  I  was  mad ;  others,  judging  more  favourably,  that  I  was  deceived. 
Beformed  and  unreformed  I  found  to  be  just  alike ;  and  that  many  who 
spoke  against  the  Pope  and  the  Inquisition,  were  themselves,  in  reality, 
of  the  same  disposition." 

Convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  now  to  become  a  minister  of  that 
Gospel  which  he  had  received,  he  offered  his  services  to  Mr.  Wesley  as 
one  who  believed,  and  that  not  hastily  or  lightly,  but  after  ardent  aspi- 
rations, and  continued  prayer  and  study  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  was 
inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  take  upon  himself  that  ofSoe.  He 
had  prepared  himself,  by  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  read 
often  upon  his  knees ;  and  the  prayer  which  he  was  accustomed  to  use 
at  such  times  may  excite  the  admiration  of  those  even  in  whom  it  shall 
fail  to  find  sympathy :  "  Lord  Jesus,  I  lay  my  soul  at  Thy  feet,  to  be 
taught  and  governed  by  Thee.  Take  the  veil  from  the  mystery,  and 
show  me  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Thyself.  Be  Thou  my  sun  and  star,  by 
day  and  by  night  I  *  Wesley  told  him  it  was  hard  to  judge  what  God 
had  called  him  to,  till  trial  had  been  made.  He  encouraged  him  to 
make  the  trial,  and  desired  him  to  preach  In  Irish.  The  command 
of  that  language  gave  him  a  great  advantage.  It  was  long  ago  said  in 
Ireland,  •*  When  you  plead  for  your  life,  plead  in  Irish."  Even  the  poor 
Boman  Catholics  listened  willmgly  when  they  were  addressed  in  their 
mother  tongue :  his  hearers  frequently  shed  silent  tears,  and  frequently 
sobbed  aloud,  and  cried  for  mercy ;  and  in  country  towns  the  peasantry, 
who,  going  there  upon  market-day,  had  stopped  to  hear  the  preacher, 
from  mere  wonder  and  curiosity,  were  oftentimes  melted  into  tears,  and 
declared  that  they  could  follow  him  all  over  the  world.    One,  who  had 
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laid  aiiide  some  money,  which  he  intended  to  hequeath,  for  the  good  of 
his  soul,  to  some  priest  or  friar,  offered  to  bequeath  it  to  him,  if  he 
would  accept  it.  In  conyersation,  too^  and  upon  all  the  occasions  which 
occurred  in  daily  life — at  inns,  and  upon  the  highway,  and  in  the  streets 
— ^this  remarkable  man  omitted  no  opportunity  of  giving  religious 
exhortation  to  those  who  needed  it ;  taking  care  always  not  to  shock  the 
prejudices  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  and  to  adapt  his  speech  to  their 
capacity.  Points  of  dispute,  whether  they  regarded  the  difference  of 
churches  or  of  doctrines,  he  wisely  avoided ;  sin,  and  death,  and  judg- 
ment, and  redemption,  were  his  themes;  and  upon  these  themes  he 
enforced  so  powerfully  at  such  times,  that  the  beggars,  to  whom  he  fre- 
quently addressed  himself  in  the  streets,  would  fall  on  their  knees,  and 
beat  their  breasts,  weepinft  and  crying  for  mercy. 

Many  calumnies  were  invented  to  counteract  the  effect  which  this 
zealous  labourer  produced  wherever  he  went.  It  was  spread  abroad  that 
he  had  been  a  servant  boy  to  a  Bomish  priest,  and,  having  stolen  his 
master's  books,  had  learned,  by  that  means,  to  preach.  But  it  was  not 
from  the  Bomanists  alone  that  he  met  with  opposition.  He  was  once 
waylaid  near  the  town  of  Roscrea,  by  about  fourscore  men,  armed  with 
sticks,  and  bound  by  oath  in  a  confederacy  against  him.  They  were  so 
liberal  a  mob  that,  provided  they  could  reclaim  him  from  Methodism, 
they  appeared  not  to  care  what  they  made  of  him ;  and  they  insisted 
upon  bringing  a  Bomish  priest,  and  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, to  talk  with  him.  Walsh,  with  great  calmness,  explained  to  them 
that  he  contended  with  no  man  concerning  opinions,  nor  preached 
4gainst  particular  churches,  but  against  sin  and  wickedness  in  all ;  and 
.he  so  far  succeeded  in  mitigating  their  disposition  toward  him,  that  they 
•offered  to  let  him  go,  provided  he  would  swear  never  again  to  come  to 
Boecrea.  Walsh  would  rather  have  suffered  martyrdom,  than  have  sub- 
anitted  to  such  an  oath,  and  martyrdom  was  the  alternative  which  they 
.proposed ;  for  they  carried  him  into  the  town,  where  the  whole  rabble 
^surrounded  him,  and  it  was  determined  that  he  should  either  swear,  or 
•be  put  into  a  well.  The  courage  with  which  he  refused  to  bind  himself 
ibj  any  oath  or  promise,  made  him  friends  even  among  so  strange  an 
4tf8embly.  Some  cried  out  vehemently  that  he  should  go  into  the  well ; 
•others  took  his  part:  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar  the  parish  minister 
came  up,  and,  by  his  interference,  Walsh  was  permitted  to  depart.  At 
another  country  town,  about  twenty  miles  from  Cork,  the  magistrate, 
who  was  the  rector  of  the  place,  declared  he  would  commit  him  to  prisoD, 
if  he  did  not  promise  to  preach  no  more  in  those  parts.  Walsh  replied, 
by  asking  if  there  were  no  swearers,  drunkards,  Sabbath-breakers,  and 
the  like,  in  those  parts;  adding  that,  if,  after  he  should  have  preached 
there  a  few  times,  there  appeared  no  reformation  among  them,  he  would 
never  come  there  again.    Not  satisfied  with  such  a  proposal,  the  magis- 
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trate  committed  him  to  prison.  But  Walsh  was  popular  in  that  town ; 
ihe  people  manifested  a  great  interest  in  his  hehalf ;  he  preached  to  them 
from  the  prison  window,  and  it  was  soon  thought  advisahle  to  release 
him.  He  was  more  cruelly  handled  hy  the  Preshyterians  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  The  usage  which  he  received  from  a  moh  of  that  persuasion, 
and  the  exertions  which  he  made  to  escape  from  them,  threw  him  into  a 
fever,  which  confined  him  for  some  time  to  his  bed :  and  he  professed 
that,  in  all  his  joumeyings,  and  in  his  intercourse  among  people  of  many, 
or  most  denominations,  he  had  met  with  no  such  treatment ;  no,  not 
even  from  the  most  enraged  of  the  Romanists  themselves. 

The  life  of  Thomas  Walsh  might  almost  convince  a  Boman  Catholic 
that  saints  'are  to  he  found  in  other  communions,  as  well  as  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Theopathy  was,  in  him,  not  merely  the  ruling,  it  was 
the  only  passion:  his  intellect  was  of  no  common  order;  but  this 
passion,  in  its  excess,  acted  like  a  disease  upon  a  mind  that  was,  hy  con- 
stitution, melancholy.  To  wfiatever  church  he  had  belonged,  the 
elements  of  his  character  would  have  been  the  same.  The  only  dif- 
ference would  have  been  in  its  manifestation.  As  a  Romanist,  he  might 
have  retired  to  a  cell  or  an  hermitage,  contented  with  securing  his  own 
salvation  by  perpetual  austerity  and  prayer,  and  a  course  of  continual 
self-tormenting.  But  he  could  not  have  been  more  dead  to  the  world, 
or  more  entirely  possessed  by  a  devotional  spirit.  His  friends  de- 
scribed him  as  appearing  like  one  who  had  returned  from  the  other 
world ;  and  perhaps  it  was  this  unearthly  manner  which  induced  a 
Romish  priest  to  assure  his  flock  that  the  Walsh  who  had  turned 
heretic,  and  went  about  preaching,  was  dead  long  since ;  and  that  he 
who  preached  under  that  name,  was  the  devil  in  his  shape.  It  is  said 
that  he  ¥mlked  through  the  streets  of  London  with  as  little  attention  to 
all  things  around  him,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  wilderness,  unobservant  of 
whatever  would  have  attracted  the  sight  of  others,  and  as  indififerent  to 
all  sounds  of  excitement,  uproar,  and  exultation,  as  to  the  passing  wind. 
He  showed  the  same  insensibility  to  the  influence  of  fine  scenery  and 
suDshine ;  the  only  natural  object  of  which  he  spoke  with  feeling  was 
the  starry  firmament — for  there  he  beheld  infinity. 

With  all  this,  the  zeal  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  such,  that,  as  he 
truly  said  of  himself,  the  sword  was  too  sharp  for  the  scabbard.  At 
five-and-twenty  he  might  have  been  taken  for  forty  years  of  age ;  and 
he  literally  wore  himself  out  before  he  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  by 
the  most  unremitting  and  unmerciful  labour,  both  of  body  and  mind. 
His  sermons  were  seldom  less  than  an  hour  long,  and  they  were  loud  as 
well  as  long.  Mr.  Wesley  always  warned  his  preachers  against  both 
these  errors,  and  considered  Walsh  as,  in  some  degree,  guilty  of  his  own 
death,  by  the  excessive  exertion  which  he  made  at  such  times,  notwith- 
standing frequent  advice,  and  frequent  resolutions,  to  restrain  the  vehe— 
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Bieiioe  of  his  spirit  He  was  not  leas  intemperate  in  study.  Wesley 
acknowledged  hua  to  be  the  best  biblical  scholar  whom  he  had  ever 
known :  if  he  were  questioned  concerning  any  Hebrew  word  in  the  Old, 
or  any  Greek  one  in  the  New  Testament^  he  would  tell,  after  a  ^Ause, 
how  often  it  oocurred  in  the  Bible,  and  what  it  meant  in  every  place. 
Hebrew  was  his  fieivourite  study :  he  r^arded  it  as  a  language  of  Divine 
origin,  and  therefore  perfect.  **  0  truly  laudable  and  worthy  study  T  he 
exclaims  concttning  it :  ^0  industry  above  all  praise  1  whereby  a  man 
is  enabled  to  converse  with  God,  with  holy  angels,  with  patriarchs,  and 
with  prophets,  and  clearly  to  unfold  to  men  the  mind  of  God  from  the 
language  of  GodT  And  he  was  persuaded  that  he  had  not  attained 
the  full  and  familiar  knowledge  of  it,  which  he  believed  that  he  pos- 
sessed, without  special  assistance  from  heaven.  At  this  study  he 
frequently  sat  up  late;  and  his  general  time  of  rising  was  at  four. 
When  he  was  entreated  to  allow  himself  more  sleep,  by  one  who  saw 
that  he  was  wasting  away  to  death,  his  reply  was,  ^  Should  a  man  rob 
God?"  His  friends  related  things  of  him  which  would  have  been  good 
evidence  in  a  suit  for  canonization.  Sometimes  he  was  lost,  they  say, 
in  glorious  absence  on  his  knees,  with  his  face  heavenward,  and  arms 
clasped  roimd  his  breast,  in  such  composure,  that  scarcely  could  he  be 
perceived  to  breathe.  His  soul  seemed  absorbed  in  Gtxl ;  and  from  the 
serenity,  and  '*  something  resembling  splendour,  which  appeared  on  his 
countenance,  and  in  all  his  gestures  afterwards,  it  might  easily  be  dis- 
coveied  what  he  had  been  about.**  Even  in  sleep,  the  devotional  habit 
still  predominated,  and  "  his  soul  went  out  in  groans,  and  sighs,  and 
tears  to  God.**  They  bear  witness  to  his  rapts  and  ecstasies,  and  record 
oircumstanoes  which  they  themselves  believed  to  be  proofs  of  his  com- 
munion with  the  invisible  world.  With  all  this  intense  devotion,  the 
melanoholy  of  his  disposition  always  predominated ;  and  though  he  held 
the  doctrines  of  sanotification  and  assurance,  and  doubted  not  but  that 
his  pardon  was  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  no  man  was  ever 
more  dfttressed  in  mind,  nor  laboured  under  a  greater  dread  of  death. 
Even  when  he  was  enforcing  the  vital  truths  of  religion,  with  the  whole 
force  of  his  intellect,  and  with  all  his  hearty  and  soul,  and  strength, 
thoughts  would  come  across  him  which  he  considered  as  diabolical 
suggestions ;  and  he  speaks  with  horror  of  the  agony  which  he  endured 
in  resisting  them.  Indeed,  he  was  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  was 
an  especial  object  of  hatred  to  the  devil.  This  persuasion  supplied  a 
ready  solution  for  the  nervous  affections  to  which  he  was  subject, 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  frequently  produced  those  abhorred  thoughts, 
which  were  to  him  a  confirmation  of  that  miserable  belief.  Romish 
superstition  affords  a  remedy  for  this  disease;  for,  if  relics  and 
images  fail  to  avert  the  fit,  the  cUwt  and  the  scourge  amuse  the 
jMitient  with  the  belief  that  he  is  adding  to  his  stock  of  merits,  and 
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diflttess  of  mind  is  oommated  for  the  more  tolerable  sense  of  bodily 
pain. 

For  many  yeaTB  Mr.  Wesley  kept  np  an  interohange  of  preachers 
between  England  and  Ireland ;  and  when  Walsh  was  in  London,  he 
preached  in  Irish  at  a  place  called  &9iort*s  Ghirden,  and  in  Moorfields. 
Many  of  his  poor  oonntrymen  were  attracted  by  the  desire  of  hearing 
their  native  tongue,  and,  as  others  also  gathered  ronnd,  wondering  at 
the  novelty,  he  addressed  them  afterwards  in  English.  But,  on  such 
occasions,  mere  sound  *  and  sympathy  will  sometimes  do  the  work,, 
without  the  aid  of  intelligible  words.  It  is  related  in  Walsh's  life^  that, 
once  in  Dublin,  when  he  was  preaching  in  Irish,  anKmg  those  who 
were  affected  by  the  discourse,  therd  was  one  man  **  cut  to  the  heart" 
though  he  did  not  understand  the  language.  Whatever  language  be 
used,  he  was  a  powerful  preacher ;  and  contributed,  more  than  any 
other  man,  to  the  diffusion  of  Methodism' in  Ireland.  All  circumstanceB 
were  as  favourable  for  the  prepress  of  Methodism  in  that  country  as 
they  were  adverse  to  it  in  Scotland :  the  inefficiency  of  the  Established 
Church,  the  total  want,  not  of  discipline  alone,  but  of  order,  and  the 
ardour  of  the  Irish  character,  of  all  people  the  most  quick  and  lively  in 
their  affections.  And  as  his  opposition  to  the  Calvinistic  notions  made 
Wesley  unpopular  among  the  Scotch,  in  Ireland  he  obtained  a  certain 
degree  of  favour,  for  his  decided  opposition  to  the  Romish  church; 
while  he  was  too  wise  a  man  ever  to  provoke  hostility  by  introducing 
any  disputatious  matter  in  his  sermons.  After  a  few  years  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  having,  he  knew  not  how,  become  an  honourable  man 
there.  '^The  scandal  of  the  cross,"  says  he,  ''is  ceased,  and  all  the 
kingdom,  rich  and  poor,  Papists  and  Protestants,  behave  with  courtesy, 
nay,  and  seeming  good-will."  Perhaps  he  was  hardly  sensible  how 
much  of  this  was  owing  to  the  change  which  had  imperceptibly  been 
wrought  in  his  own  conduct,  by  the  sobering  influence  of  time.  The 
ferment  of  his  spirit  had  abated,  and  his  language  had  become  far  less 
indiscreet ;  nor,  indeed,  had  he  ever,  in  Ireland,  provoked  the  indignation 
of  good  men  by  the  extravagances  which  gave  such  just  offence  in  Eng- 
land at  the  beginning  of  his  career.    Some  of  the  higher  cl^rgy,  there- 

1  The  most  cxtrMrdinary  convert  that  pected,  he  used  to  watch  for  him,  and 
ever  was  made,  was  a  certain  William  ran  from  house  to  house  to  assemble 
Heazley,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  a  the  peojile;  and  he  would  appear  ex- 
man  who  was  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  ceedingly  moi-tified  if  the  leader  did  not 
bii  th.  By  mere  imitation,  and  the  de-  addi-ess  him  as  he  did  the  others.  This 
sire  of  being  like  his  neighbours,  he  was  man  followed  the  occupation  of  weav- 
converted  in  tlie  25th  year  of  hia  age,  ing  linen,  and  oocasionaily  sharing, 
from  a  profligate  life;  for  his  delight  which  was  chiefly  a  Sunday's  work: 
had  been  in  drinking,  cock-fighting,  and  but  af^er  his  conversion,  he  never  would 
other  brutal  amusements.  On  the  days  shave  any  person  on  the  Sabbath, 
when  the  leader  of  the  society  was  etz- 
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fore,  approved  and  oountenanoed  his  labours ;  and  it  would  not  have 
been  difficult,  in  that  country,  to  have  made  the  Methodists  as  subser- 
vient to  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church,  as  the  Begulars  Are  to 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

Among  so  susceptible  a  people,  it  might  be  expected  that  curious 
effects  would  frequently  be  produced  by  the  application  of  so  strong  a 
stimulant.  A  lady  wrote  from  Dublin  to  Mr.  Wesley  in  the  following 
remarkable  words : — "  Reverend  Sir :  The  most  miserable  and  goilty  of 
all  the  human  race,  who  knew  you  when  she  thought  herself  ooe  of  the 
happiest,  may  be  ashamed  to  write  or  speak  to  you  in  her  present  con- 
dition ;  but  the  desperate  misery  of  my  state  makes  me  attenpt  any- 
thing that  may  be  a  means  of  removing  it.  My  request  is  that  you, 
dear  Sir,  and  such  of  your  happy  people  who  meet  in  Band,  and  ever 
heard  the  name  of  that  miserable  wretdi  P.  T.,  would  join  in  fasting  and 
prayer  on  a  Tuesday,  the  day  on  which  I  was  bom,  that  the  Lord 
would  have  mercy  on  me,  and  deliver  me  from  the  power  of  the  devil, 
from  the  most  uncommon  blasphemies,  and  the  expectation  of  hell, 
which  I  labour  under,  without  power  to  pray,  or  hope  for  mercy.  May 
be  the  Lord  may  change  my  state,  and  have  mercy  on  me,  for  the  sake 
of  his  people's  prayer.  Indeed  I  cannot  pray  for  myself,  and,  if  I  could, 
I  have  no  hopes  of  being  heard.  Nevertheless  He,  seeing  His  people 
afflicted  for  me,  may,  on  that  account,  deliver  me  from  the  power  of  the 
devil.  Oh,  what  a  hell  have  I  upon  earth  I  I  would  not  charge  God 
foolishly,  for  He  has  been  very  merciful  to  me ;  but  I  brought  all  this 
evil  on  myself  by  sin,  and  by  not  making  a  right  use  of  His  mercy. 
Pray  continually  for  me.;  for  the  prayer  of  £uth  will  shut  and  open 
heaven.  It  may  be  a  means  of  my  detiverance^  which  will  be  one  ef  the 
greatest  miracles  of  mercy  ever  known." 

If  Mr.  Wesley  received  this  letter  in  time,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
that  he  would  have  complied  with  the  request  The  unhappy  writer  was 
in  Swift's  Hospital,  and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  not  receiving  an 
answer  to  her  letter,  she  got  her  mother  to  address  a  similar  one  to  the 
preacher  at  Cork,  and  he  appointed  two  Tuesdays  to  be  observed,  as  she 
had  requested,  both  in  that  city  and  at  Limerick.  There  may  be  ground 
for  reasonable  suspicion  that  Methodism  had  caused  the  disease :  the 
Cork  preacher  was  apprised,  by  a  brother  at  Dublin,  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  operated  the  cure.  **  I  have  to  inform  you  of  the  mercy  of  God 
to  Miss  T.  She  was  brought  from  Swift's  Hospital  on  Sunday  evening, 
and  on  Tuesday  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  she  was  in  the  utmost  distress. 
She  thought  she  saw  Christ  and  Satan  fighting  for  her ;  and  that  she 
heard  Christ  say,  *  I  will  have  her  1'  In  a  moment  hope  sprang  up  in 
her  heart ;  the  promises  of  God  flowed  in  upon  her ;  she  cried  out,  I  am 
taken  from  hell  to  heaven !  She  now  declares  she  could  not  tell  whether 
she  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  it.    She  is  much  tempted,  but  in  her  right 
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mind,  enjoying  a  sense  of  the  mercy  of  God.  She  remembers  all  that  is 
pasty  and  knows  it  was  a  punishment  for  her  sins."  As  nearly  twenty 
years  elapsed  before  Wesley  published  these  letters,  it  may  be  Inferred 
that  the  cure  was  permanent 

'*Aie  there  any  drunkards  here?"  said  a  preacher  one  day  in  his 
BBnaoDf  applying  his  discourse  in  that  manner  which  the  Methodists 
have  found  so  efifectual.  A  poor  Irishman  looked  up  and  replied,  **  Tes, 
I  am  one  T  And  the  impression  which  he  then  received  enabled  him  to 
throw  off  his  evil  habits,  and  become,  from  that  day  forward,  a  reclaimed 
man.  The  Methodists  at  Wexford  met  in  a  long  bam,  and  used  to 
fasten  the  door,  because  they  were  annoyed  by  a  Boman  Catholic  mob. 
Being  thus  excluded  from  the  meeting,  the  mob  became  curious  to  know 
what  was  done  there;  and  taking  counsel  together,  they  agreed  that  a 
fellow  should  get  in  and  secrete  himself  before  the  congregation  as- 
sembled, so  that  he  might  see  all  that  was  going  on,  and,  at  a  proper 
time,  let  in  his  companions.  The  adventurer  could  find  no  better 
means  of  concealment  than  by  getting  into  a  sack  which  he  found  there, 
and  lying  down  in  a  situation  near  the  entrance.  The  people  collected, 
seemed  the  door  as  usual,  and,  as  usual,  began  their  service  by  singing. 
The  mob  collected  also,  and,  growing  impatient,  called  repeatedly  upon 
their  friend  Patrick  to  open  the  door ;  but  Pat  happened  to  have  a  tasta 
for  music,  and  he  Uked  the  singing  so  well,  that  bethought,  as  he  after- 
wards said,  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  to  disturb  it.  And  when  the 
hymn  was  done,  and  the  itinerant  began  to  prey,  in  spite  of  all  the 
vociferation  of  Ids  comrades,  he  thought  that,  as  he  had  been  so  well 
pleased  with  the  singing,  he  would  see  how  he  liked  the  prayer ;  but 
when  the  prayer  proceeded,  *'  the  power  of  God,*'  says  the  relater, ''  did 
80  confound  him,  that  he  roared  out  with  might  and  main ;  and  not 
having  power  to  get  out  of  the  sack,  lay  bawling  and  screaming^  to  the 
astonishment  and  dismay  of  the  congregation,  who  probably  supposed 
that  Satan  himself  was  in  the  bam.  Somebody  at  last  ventured  to  see 
what  was  in  the  sack;  and  helping  him  out,  brought  him  up,  confessing 
his  sins,  and  ciying  for  mercy."  This  is  the  most  comical  case  of  in- 
stantaneous conversion  that  ever  was  recorded,  and  yet  the  man  is  said 
to  have  been  thoroughly  converted. 

A  memorable  instance  of  the  good  effects  produced  by  Methodism 
was  shown  in  a  case  of  shipwreck  upon  the  Isle  of  Gale,  off  the  coast  of 
the  county  of  Down.  There  were  several  Methodist  societies  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  some  of  the  membera  went  wrecking  with  the  rest 
of  the  people,  and  othera  bought,  or  received  presents  of  the  plundered 
goods.  As  soon  as  John  Prickard,  who  was  at  that  time  travelling  in 
the  Lisbum  circuit,  heard  of  this,  he  hastened  to  inquire  into  it,  and 
found  that  all  the  societies,  except  one,  had  more  or  less  **  been  partaken 
of  the  accursed  thing.'*    Upon  this  he  preached  repentance  and  restitn* 
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tion ;  and,  with  an  almost  broken  heart,  read  oat  sixty-three  membera 
on  the  followiDg  Sunday,  in  Downpatrick;  giving  notice  that  thorn  who 
would  make  restitution  should  be  restored,  at  a  proper  time ;  but  that  for 
those  who  would  not,  their  names  should  be  recorded  in  the  general 
steward's  book,  with  an  aocoont  of  their  crime  and  obatinacy.  This 
severity  produced  much  of  its  desired  effect,  and  removed  the  reproach 
which  would  otherwise  have  attached  to  the  Methodists.  Bome  persons 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  eoeiety,  but  had  mevely  attended  as  hearers, 
were  so  much  affected  by  the  exhortation  and  the  example,  that  they 
desired  to  make  restitution  with  them.  The  ownen  of  the  vessel  em- 
powered Prickard  to  allow  salvage;  but,  with  a  proper  degree  of 
austerity,  he  refused  to  do  this,  because  the  people,  in  the  first  instance, 
had  been  guilty  of  a  crime.  This  affair  deservedly  raised  the  character 
of  the  Methodists  in  those  parts ;  and  it  was  observed,  by  the  gentry  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  if  the  ministers  of  every  other  persuasion  had 
acted  as  John  Prickard  did,  most  of  the  goods  might  have  been 
saved. 

'*  Although  I  had  many  an  aching  head  and  pained  breast,"  says  one 
of  the  itinemnts,  speaking  of  Ms  campaigns  in  Ireland,  '*  yet  it  was 
delightful  to  see  hundreds  attending  to  my  blundering  preaching,  with 
streaming  eyes^  and  attention  still  as  night."    ''The  damp,  dirty ,^ 

'  There  is  a  letter  of  adrice  from  Mr.  woald  kagh  or  trifle  from  monung  till 

Wesley  to  one  of  his  Irish  preaeheri  night,     la  every  town  visit  all  you  caD, 

(wiittan  in  1769),  which  gives  acorioaa  from  house  to  house;  but  on  this,  and 

picture  of  the    people  for  whom  such  every  other  occsaioa,  avoid  all  fiuniliarity 

advice  could  be  needful. — '*  Dear   bix>-  with  women :  this  is  deadly  poison  both 

ther/'  he  says,  **  I  shall  now  tell  you  to  them  and  to  you.     You  cannot  be  too 

the  things  which  have  been  more  or  less  wary  in  this  .respect.      Be  active,  be 

upon  my  mind,  ever  since  I  was  in  the  diligent ;  avoid  all  laxaness,  sloth,  indo- 

north  of  Ireland.     If  you  forget  them,  lenue ;  fiy  from  every  degree,  every  ap- 

you  will  be  a  sufferer,  and  so  will  the  pearaDce  of  it,  else  yon  will  never  be 

people ;  if  you  observe  them,  it  will  be  more  than  half  a  Christian.   Be  cleanly : 

good    for    both.     Be    steadily  serious,  in  this  let  the  Methodists  take  pattern 

There  is  no  country  npon  earth  where  by  the  Quakers.     Avoid  all  nastiness, 

this  is  more  necessary  than  Ireland,  as  dirt,  slovenliness,  both  in  your  person, 

you    are  generally  encompassed    with  clothes,  house,  and  all  about  yon.     Do 

those  who,  with  a  little  enoouiTigement,  not  stink  above  ground  I 

'  Let  thy  mind's  sweetness  have  its  operation 
Upon  thy  person,  clothes,  and  habitation.' 

Herbert. 

Whatever  clothes  you  have,  let  them  be  Do  not  cut  off  your  hair ;  but  clean'  it, 

whole :    no  rents,  no  tatters,  no  rags ;  and  keep  it  clean.     Cure  yourself  and 

these  are  a  scandal  to  either  man  or  wo-  your  family  of  the  itch ;  a  spoonful  of 

man,  being  another  fruit  of  vile  laainess.  brimstone  will  core  you.     To  let  this 

Mend    your  clothes,  or  I   nhall  never  run  from  yeai- to  year,  proves  both  sloth 

exp4%t  to  see  you  mend  your  lives.    Let  and  uncleanness :  away  with  it  at  once ; 

noneeverseeamgged  Methodist.     Clean  let  not  the  North  be  any  longer  a  pro- 

yourselvea  of  hoe:  take  pains  in  thia.  verb  of  reproach  to  ail  the  nation.     Use 
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smoky  cabins  of  Ulster,"  says  another,  "  were  a  good  trial ;  but  what 
makes  a  double  amends  for  all  these  inconveniences,  to  any  preacher 
who  loves  the  Word  of  God,  is,  that  our  people  here  are  in  general  the 
most  zealous,  lively,  affectionate  Christians  we  have  in  the  kingdom." 
Wesley  himself,  while  he  shuddered  at  the  ferocious  character  of  Irish 
history,  loved  the  people ;  and  said  he  had  seen  as  real  courtesy  in  their 
cabins  as  could  be  found  in  St  James's  or  the  Louvre.  He  found  them 
moie^  liberal  than  the  English  Methodists,  and  he  lived  to  see  a  larger 
society  at  Dublin  than  any  in  England,  except  that  in  the  metro- 
pdiflL 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
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It  is  with  the  minds  of  men  as  with  fermented  liquors ;  they  are  bug 
in  ripening,  in  proportion  to  their  strength.  Both  the  Wesleys  had 
much  to  work  off,  and  the  process,  therefore,  was  of  long  continuance. 
In  Charles  it  was  perfected  about  middle  life.  His  enthusiasm  had 
spent  itself,  and  his  opinions  were  modified  by  time,  as  well  as  sobered 
by  experience.  In  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age,  he  was  married  by  his 
brother,  at  Garth,  in  Brecknockshire,  to  Miss  JSarah  Gwynne.  "  It  was 
a  solemn  day,"  says  John,  '*  such  as  became  the  dignity  of  a  Christian 
marriage."  For  a  while  he  continued  to  itinerate,  as  he  had  been  wont ; 
but,  after  a  few  years,  he  became  a  settled  man,  and  was  contented  to 
perform  the  duties  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  domestic  life. 

John  also  began  to  thii:dL  of  marriage,  after  his  brother's  example, 
though  he  had  published  ^  Thoughts  on  a  single  life,"  wherein  he 
advised  all  unmarried  persons,  who  were  able  to  receive  it,  to  follow  the 

no  nuff,  unless  prescribed  by  a  physi-  Let  this  be  got  without  delay.     Wher- 

dan.      I  suppose  no  other  nation   in  ever  it  is  not,  let  none  eipect  to  see 

£arope  is  in  such  vile  bondage  to  this  me." 

silly,  nasty,  diity  custom,  as  the  Irish  ^  '*  The  meeting-house  at  Athlone  was 

are.      Touch    no  dram:    it  is  liquid  built  and  given,  with  the  ground   on 

fire ;  it  is  a  sure,  though  slow,  poison ;  which  it  stood,  by  a  single  iientleman. 

it  saps  the  very  spnngs  of  life.    In  ire-  In  Cork,  one  pei-son,  Mr.  Thomas  Jones, 

land,  above  all  countries  in  the  world,  I  gave  between  three  and  four  hundred 

would  sacredly  abstain  from  this,  be-  pounds    towards    the    preaching-houRe. 

cause  tiie  evil  is  so  general ;  and  to  this,  Towards  that  in   Dublin,   Mr.    Lunt^ll 

and  snufT,  and  smoky  cabins,  I  impute  gave   four  hundred  pounds.      I  know 

the  blindness  which  is  so  exceeding  com-  no  such   benefiwtors    among    the    Me- 

mon  throughout  the  nation.    I  particu-  thodists  in  England." — Journal,  nu  p. 

Jarly  desire,  wherever  yon  have  preach-  23, 
ing,  that  there  may  be  a  Little  House. 
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counsel  of  our  Lord  and  of  St.  Paul,  and  "  remain  single  for  the  king- 
dom  of  heaven*s  sake."  He  did  not,  indeed,  suppose  that  such  a  precept 
could  have  been  intended  for  the  many,  and  assented  fully  to  the 
sentence  of  the  apostle,  who  pronounced  the  **  forbidding  to  marry  **  to 
be  **  a  doctrine  of  devils."  Some  notion,  however,  that  the  marriage 
state  was  incompatible  with  holiness,  seems,  in  consequence,  perhaps, 
of  this  treatise,  to  have  obtained  ground  among  some  of  his  followers  at 
one  time ;  for  it  was  asked,  at  the  Conference  of  1745,  whether  a 
sanctified  believer  could  be  capable  of  marriage.  The  answer  was, 
*'  Why  should  he  not?  **  and  probably  the  question  was  asked  for  the 
purpose  of  thus  condenming  a  preposterous  opinion.  When  he  himself 
resolved  to  marry,  it  appears  that  he  made  both  his  determination  and 
his  choice  without  the  knowledge  of  Charles ;  and  that  Charles,  when 
he  discovered  the  affair,  found  means,  for  reasons  which  undoubtedly  he 
must  have  thought  sufficient,  to  break  off  the  match.  But  John  was 
offended,  and,  for  a  time,  there  was  a  breach  of  that  union  between 
them,  which  had  never  before  been  disturbed.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  made  a  second  choice,  and,  unfortunately  for  himself,  no  one  then 
interfered. 

The  treatise  which  he  had  written  in  recommendation  of  celibacy, 
placed  him  in  an  unfortunate  situation  ;  and,  for  the  aake  of  appearances, 
he  consulted  certain  religious  friends,  that  they  might  advise  him  to 
follow  his  own  inclination.  Hia  chief  counsellor  was  Mr.  Perronet, 
vicar  of  Shoreham.  '^Having  received  a  full  answer  from  Mr.  Per- 
ronet,'* he  says,  *'  I  was  clearly  convinced  that  I  ought  to  marry.  For 
many  years  I  remained  single,  because  I  believed  I  could  be  more  useful 
in  a  single  than  in  a  married  state ;  and  I  praised  God  who  enabled  me 
so  to  do.  I  now  as  fully  believed,  that,  in  my  present  circumstances,  I 
might  be  more  useful  in  a  married  state ;  into  which,  upon  this  clear 
conviction,  and  by  the  advice  of  my  friends,  I  entered  a  few  days  after.*' 
He  thought  it  expedient,  too,  to  meet  the  single  men  of  the  society  in 
London,  and  show  them  *'  on  how  many  accounts  it  was  good  for  those 
who  had  received  that  gift  from  God,  to  remain  HngU  for  tAe  kingdom 
of  heaven*8  sake,  unless  when  a  particular  case  might  be  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  T  To  those  who  properly  respected  Mr.  Wesley,  this 
must  have  been  a  painful  scene :  to  his  blind  admirers,  no  doubt,  comic 
as  the  situation  was,  it  was  an  edifying  one. 

The  lady  whom  he  married  was  a  widow,  by  name  Yizelle,  with  four ' 

1  One  of  them  quitted  the  professioa  thinks  I  thoold  be  afraid  of  losing  any 

of  surgery,  because,  he  said,  **  it  made  degree  of  this  sensibility.      And  I  have 

him  less  sensible  of  human  pain.*'   Wes-  known  exceeding  few  persons  who  have 

ley  says,  when  he  relates  this,  "I  do  carried  this  tenderness  of  spirit  to  ex- 

not  know  (unless    it  unfits  us  for  the  cess."     He  appears  to  have  mentioned 

duties  of  life)  that   we   can   have   too  the  conduct  of  his  son-in-law  as  to  hia 

great  a  sensibility  of  human  pain.     M«-  honour ;   but  he  relates  elsewhere  the 
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children,  and  an  independent  fortune ;  but  he  took  care  that  this  should 
be  settled  upon  herself,  and  refused  to  have  any  command  over  it  It 
was  agreed,  also,  before  their  marriage,  that  he  should  not  preach  one 
sermon,  nor  travel  one  mile  the  less  on  that  account :  'Mf  I  thought  I 
should,"  said  he,  **  as  well  as  I  love  you,  I  would  never  see  your  face 
more."  And  in  his  Journal  at  this  time  he  says,  "  I  cannot  understand 
how  a  Methodist  preacher  can  answer  it  to  Grod,  to  preach  one  sermon, 
or  travel  one  day  less,  in  a  married  than  in  a  single  state.  In  this 
respect,  surely,  it  remaineth,  that  they  who  have  wives,  be  as  though 
they  had  none."  For  a  little  while  she  travelled  with  him  ;  but  that 
mode  of  life,  and  perhaps  the  sort  of  company  to  which,  in  the  course 
of  their  journeys,  she  was  introduced,  soon  became  intolerable — as  it 
must  necessarily  have  been  to  any  woman  who  did  not  enter  wholly 
into  his  views,  and  partake  of  his  enthusiasm.  But>  of  all  women,  she 
is  said  to  have  been  the  most  unsuited  to  him.  Fain  would  she  have 
made  him,  like  Marc  Antony,  give  up  all  for  love ;  and  being  disap- 
pointed in  that  hope,  she  tormented  him  in  such  a  manner,  by  her 
outn^eous  jealousy,  and  abominable  temper,  that  she  deserves  to  be 
classed  in  a  triad  with  Xantippe  and  the  wife  of  Job,  as  one  of  the  three 
bad  wives.  Wesley,  indeed,  was  neither  so  submissive  as  Socrates,  nor 
so  patient  as  the  man  of  Uz.  He  knew  that  he  was  by  nature  the 
stronger  vessel,  of  the  more  worthy  gender,  and  lord  and  master  by 
law ;  and  that  the  words.  Tumour  and  obey,  were  in  the  bond.  **  Know 
me,"  said  he,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  her,  ''  and  know  yourself.  Suspect 
me  no  more,  asperse  me  no  more,  provoke  me  no  more :  do  not  any 
longer  contend  for  mastery,  for  power,  money,  or  praise ;  be  content  to 
be  a  private  insignificant  person,  known  and  loved  by  God  and  me. 
Attempt  no  more  to  abridge  me  of  my  liberty,  which  I  claim  by  the 
laws  of  God  and  man :  leave  me  to  be  governed  by  God  and  my  own 
conscience  ;  then  shall  I  govern  you  with  gentle  sway,  even  as  Christ 
the  church."  He  reminded  her  that  she  had  laid  to  his  charge  things 
that  he  knew  not,  robbed  him,  betrayed  his  confidence,  revealed  his 
secrets,  given  him  a  thousand  treacherous  wounds,  and  made  it  her 
business  so  to  do,  tinder  the  pretence  of  vindicating  her  own  character ; 
**  whereas,"  said  he,  "  of  what  importance  is  your  character  to  mankind  ? 
if  you  were  buried  just  now,  or,  if  you  had  never  lived,  what  loss  would 
it  be  to  the  cause  of  God  ?"  This  was  very  true,  but  not  very  con- 
ciliating ;  and  there  are  few  stomachs  which  could  bear  to  have  humility 
administered  in  such  doses. 

"God,"  said  he,  in  this  same  letter,  ''has  used  many  means  to 

8a}riiig  of  another  gargeon   in  a  right  were  necessary,  I  wonid  scrape  all  the 

manly  gpirit ; — **  Mr,  Wesdey,  you  know  flesh  off  a  man's  bono,  and  never  turn 

1  would  not  hart  a  fly ;  I  would  not  my  head  aside.*' 
gire  pain  to  any  living  thing ;  but,  if  it 
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curb  yoar  stabbom  will,  and  break  the  impetaosity  of  year  temper. 
He  has  given  yon  a  dutiful,  but  sickly,  daughter.  He  has  taken 
away  one  of  your  sons;  another  has  been  a  grievous  cross,  as  the 
third  probably  will  be.  He  has  suffered  you  to  be  defrauded  of 
much  money  :  He  has  chastened  you  with  strong  pain ;  and  still  He 
may  say,  how  long  liftest  thou  up  thyself  against  me?  Are  you 
more  humble,  more  gentle,  more  patient,  more  placable  than  yon 
were  ?  I  fear,  quite  the  reverse :  I  fear  your  natural  tempers  are 
rather  increased  than  diminished.  Under  all  these  conflicts,  it  might 
be  an  unspeakable  blessing  that  you  have  a  husband  who  knows 
your  temper,  and  can  bear  with  it;  who  is  still  willing  to  forgive 
you  all,  to  overlook  what  is  past,  as  if  it  had  not  been,  and  to  re- 
ceive you  with  open  arms;  ooly  not  while  you  have  a  sword  in 
your  hand,  with  which  you  are  continually  striking  at  me,  though 
you  canuot  hurt  me.  If,  notwithstanding,  you  continue  striking,  what 
can  I,  what  can  all  reasonable  men  think,  but  that  either  you  are 
utterly  out  of  your  senses,  or  your  eye  is  not  single;  that  you  mairied 
me  only  for  my  money;  that,  being  disappointed,  you  were  almost 
always  out  of  humour :  that  this  laid  you  open  to  a  Hiousand  suspicions, 
which,  once  awakened,  could  sleep  no  more.  My  dear  Molly,  let  the 
time  past  suffice.  If  you  have  not  (to  prevent  my  giving  it  to  bad 
women)  robbed  me  of  my  substance  too ;  if  you  do  not  blacken  me,  on 
purpose  that,  when  this  causes  a  breach  between  us,  no  one  may  believe 
it  to  be  your  fault ;  stop,  and  consider  what  you  do.  As  yet  the  breach 
may  be  repaired :  you  have  wronged  me  much,  but  not  beyond  forgive- 
ness. I  love  you  still,  and  am  as  clear  from  all  other  women  as  the  day 
I  was  bom." 

Had  Mrs.  Wesley  been  capable  of  understanding  her  husband's  cha- 
racter, she  could  not  possibly  have  been  jealous;  but  the  spirit  of 
jealousy  possessed  her^  and  drove  her  to  the  most  unwarrantable  actions. 
It  is  said  that  she  frequently  travelled  a  hundred  miles,  for  the  purpose 
of  watching,  from  a  window,  who  was  in  the  carriage  with  him  when 
he  entered  a  town.    She  searched  his  pockets,  opened  his^  letters,  put 

'  There  is  no  allusion  inWeitley'sJonr-  man),  he  says,    "Last    Friday,    after 

nal  to  his  domestic  unhnppiitess,  unless  many  severe  words,  my  wife  left  me, 

it  be  in  Journal  zi.  p.  9.,  where,  after  vowing  she  would  see  me  no  more.     As 

noticing  some  difficulties  upon  the  road,  I  had  wrote  to  you  the  same  morning,  I 

he  says,  **  Between  nine  and  ten  came  began  to  reason   with    myself,    till    I 

to  Bristol.     Here  1  met  with  a  trial  of  almost  doubted  whether  I  had  done  well 

anoihei'  kind  :  but  tliis  also  shall  be  for  in  writing,  or  whether  I  ought  to  write 

good,"     His  letters  throw  some   light  to  you  at  all.     AtW  prayer  that  doubt 

upon   this  part  of  his    history,  which  was   taken   away;    yet   I   was  almost 

would  not  be  woith  elucidating;,  if  it  sorry  that  I  had  written  that  morning, 

did   not,  at  the    same  time,  elucidate  In  the  evening,  while  I  w>is  preaching 

nis  character.     Writing  to  Mrs.  S.  R,  at  the  chapel,  she  came  into  the  cham- 

(Sarah  Ryan,  a  most  enthusiastic  wo-  ber  where  I  had  left  my  clothes,  searched 
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his  letters  and  papers  into  the  bands  of  his  enemies,  in  hopes  that  they 
might  be  made  use  of  to  blast  his  character ;  and  sometimes  laid  violent 
hands  upon  him,  and  tore  his  hair.  She  frequently  left  his  house,  and 
upon  his  earnest  entreaties,  returned  again ;  till,  after  having  thus  dis- 
quieted twenty  years  of  his  life,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  any  domestic 
vexations  to  disquiet  a  man  whose  life  was  passed  in  locomotion,  she 
seized  on  part  of  his  Journals,  and  many  other  papers,  which  were 
never  restored,  and  departed,  leaving  word  that  she  never  intended  to 
retum.  He  simply  states  the  fact  in  his  Journal,  saying,  that  he  knew 
not  what  the  cause  had  been ;  and  he  briefly  adds,  Non  earn  rdiqu% 
non  dimisi,  non  revocabo ;  I  did  not  forsake  her,  I  did  not  dismiss  her, 
I  will  not  recall  her.  Thus,  summarily,  was  a  most  injudicious  mar- 
riage dissolved.^    Mrs.  Wesley  lived  ten  years  after  the  separation,  and 


my  pockets,  and  found  the  letter  there 
which  I  had  finbhed,  bat  had  not  sealed. 
While  she  read  it  God  broke  her  heart ; 
and  1  afterwards  found  her  in  such  a  tem- 
per as  I  have  not  seen  her  in  for  several 
years.  She  has  continued  in  the  same 
ever  since.  So  I  think  God  has  given  a 
su£Scient  answer  with  regard  to  our 
writing  to  each  other."  But  he  says  to 
the  same  person  eight  years  afterwards, 
**  It  has  frequently  been  said,  and  with 
some  appecwanoe  of  truth,  that  you  en- 
deavour to  monopoUze  the  afTectiomi  of 
all  that  fall  into  your  hands ;  that  yon 
destroy  the  nearest  and  dearest  con- 
nection they  had  before,  and  make*  them 
quite  cool  and  indifferent  to  their  most 
intimate  friends.  I  do  not  at  all  speak 
on  my  own  account ;  I  set  myself  out 
of  the  question ;  but,  if  there  be  any- 
thing of  the  kind  with  regard  to  other 
peojMe,  I  should  be  sorry  both  for  them 
and  you." 

There  is  an  unction  about  his  corre- 
spondence with  this  person  which  must 
hare  appeared  like  strong  confirmation 
to  80  jealous  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Wesley. 
He  says  to  her,  '*  the  conversing  with 
you,  either  by  6p<>aking  or  writing,  is 
an  unspeakable  blessing  to  me.  I  cannot 
think  of  you  without  thinking  of  God. 
Others  often  lend  me  to  Him,  but  it  is, 
as  it  wei-e,  going  round  about:  yon 
bring  me  straight  into  His  presence. 
You  have  i-efi-esh^d  my  bowels  in  the 
Lord  (Wesley  is  veiy  seldom  guilty  of 
this  sort  of  canting  and  offensive  lan- 


guage). I  not  only  ezrase,  bat  love 
your  simplicity ;  and  whatever  freedom 
you  use  it  will  be  welcome.  I  can 
hardly  avoid  trembling  for  you  I  upon 
what  a  pinnacle  do  you  standi  Per- 
haps few  persons  in  England  have  been 
in  so  dangerous  a  situation  as  you  are 
now.  I  know  not  whether  any  other 
was  ever  so  regarded,  both  by  my  bro- 
ther and  me,  at  the  same  time."  He 
questions  her,  not  only  about  her 
thoughts,  her  imaginations,  and  her 
reasonings,  but  even  about  her  dreams. 
**Is  there  no  vanity  or  folly  in  your 
di-eams?  no  temptation  that  almost 
overcomes  yon  ?  And  ai^e  you  then  as 
sensible  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  as 
full  of  prayer  as  when  you  are  waking  ?" 
She  replies  to  this  cunous  iutenogation, 
*'  As  to  my  dreams,  I  seldom  remember 
them  ;  but  when  I  do,  1  find  in  general 
they  are  harmless."  This  Sarah  Kyan 
was  at  one  time  housekeeper  at  the 
school  at  Eingswood.  Her  accoimt  of 
herself,  which  is  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Arminian  Magazine,  js 
highly  enthusiastic,  and  shows  her  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  heated  fancy  and 
strong  natural  talents.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, incidentally,  in  Wesley's  letter, 
that  though  she  professed  to  have  *<a 
direct  witness  "  of  being  saved  from  sin, 
she  afterwards  '*  fell  from  that  salva- 
tion." And,  in  another  place,  he  no- 
tices her  **  littleness  of  understanding." 
^  The  separation  between  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wesley  is  represented  by  all  his 
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is  described  in  her  epitaph  as  a  woman  of  exemplary  pietj,  a  tender 
parent,  and  a  sincere  friend ;  the  tombstone  says  nothing  of  her  conjugal 
virtues. 

But  even  if  John  Wesley's  marriage  had  proved  as  happy  in  all 
other  respects  as  Charles's,  it  would  not  have  produced  upon  him  the 
same  sedative  effect.  Entirely  as  these  two  brothers  agreed  in  opinions 
and  principles*  and  cordially  as  they  had  acted  together  during  so  many 
years^  there  was  a  radical  difference  in  their  dispositions.  Of  Charles  it 
has  been  said,  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  that  if  ever  there  was  a 
human  being  who  disliked  power,  avoided  pre-eminence,  and  shrank 
from  praise,  it  was  he :  whereas  no  conqueror  or  poet  was  ever  more 
ambitious  than  John  Wesley.  Charles  could  forgive  an  injury ;  but 
never  again  trusted  one  whom  he  had  found  treacherous.  John  could 
take  men  a  second  time  to  his  confidence,  after  the  greatest  wrongs  and 
the  basest  usage :  perhaps,  because  he  had  not  so  keen  an  insight  into 
the  characters  of  men  as  his  brother ;  perhaps,  because  he  regarded 
them  as  his  instruments,  and  thought  that  all  other  considerations  must 
give  way  to  the  interests  of  the  spiritual  dominion  which  he  had 
acquired.  It  may  be  suspected  that  Charles,  when  he  saw  the  mischief 
and  the  villany,  as  well  as  the  follies,  to  which  Methodism  gave  occa- 
sion; and  when  he  perceived  its  tendency  to  a  separation  from  the 
Church,  thought  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  looked  with  sorrow  to 
the  consequences  which  he  foresaw.  John's  was  an  aspiring  and  a 
joyoos  spirit^  free  from  all  regret  for  the  past,  or  apprehension  for  the 
future:  his  anticipations  were  always  hopefhl;  and,  if  circumstances 
arose  contrary  to  his  wishes,  which  he  was  unable  to  control,  he  accom- 
modated himself  to  them,  made  what  advantage  of  them  he  could,  and 
insensibly  learnt  to  expect,  with  complacency,  as  the  inevitable  end  of 
his  career,  a  schism  which,  at  the  commencement,  he  would  have  re- 
garded with  horror,  as  a  dutiful  and  conscientious  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

In  the  first  Conference  it  was  asked,  "  Do  you  not  entail  a  schism 
on  the  Church?  Is  it  not  probable  that  your  hearers,  after  your 
death,  will  be  scattered  into  all  sects  and  parties  ?  or  that  they 
will  form  themselves  into  a  distinct  sectP*  The. answer  was,  ''We 
Are  persuaded  the  body  of  our  hearers  will,  even  after  our  death, 
remain  in  the  Church,  unless  they  be  thrust  out.  We  believe,  not- 
withstanding, either  that  they  will  be  thrust  out,  or  that  they  will 
leaven  the  whole  Church.    We  do,  and  will  do,  all  we  can  to  prevent 

Biographers  as  final.  Tet,  in  his  Journal     an  old  man  there,  as  my  wife  did  to  the 
for  the  ensuing  year,  1772,  she  is  men-     woman  of  the  house.    They  both  ap- 


tioned  as  travelling  with  him  : — "  Tues-  peared  to  be  deeply  affected.  Perhaps 
day,  June  30.  Calling  at  a  little  inn  Providence  sent  us  to  this  house  for  the 
on  the  moon,  I  spoke  a  few  words  to    sake  of  thoee  two  poor  souls." 
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those  oonseqnenoes  which  are  sapposed  likely  to  happen  after  onr  death ; 
bat  we  cannot  with  a  good  conscience,  neglect  the  present  opportunity 
of  saving  souls  while  we  live,  for  fear  of  consequences  which  may  pos- 
sibly or  probably  happen  after  we  are  dead."  Five  years  afterWaids 
the  assistants  were  charged  to  exhort  all  those  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  Church  constantly  to  attend  its  service,  to  question  them  in- 
dividually concerning  this,  to  set  the  example  themselves,  and  to  alter 
every  plui  which  interfered  with  it.  ''Is  there  not,"  it  was  said,  "a 
cause  for  this?  Are  we  not,  unawares,  by  little  and  little,  tending  to 
a  separation  from  the  Church  ?  Oh,  remove  every  tendency  thereto  with 
all  diligence  I  Let  all  our  preachers  go  to  church.  Let  all  our  people 
go  constantly.  Keceive  the  sacrament  at  every  opportunity.  Warn  all 
against  niceness  in  hearing — a  great  and  prevailing  eviL  Warn  them 
likewise  against  despising  the  prayers  of  the  Church ;  against  calling 
our  Society  a  Church,  or  the  Church;  against  callii^  our  preachers 
ministers^  our  houses  iMeting-houses  (call  them  plain  preaching- 
houses).  Do  not  license  them  as  such.  The  proper  form  of  a 
petition  to  the  judges  is,  *A.  B.  desires  to  have  his  house  in  C. 
licensed  for  public  worship.'  Do  not  license  jrourself  till  you  are 
constrained,  and  then  not  as  a  Dissenter,  but  a  Methodist  preacher.'  It 
is  time  enough  when  you  are  prosecuted  to  take  the  oaths ;  thereby  you 
are  licensed." 

The  leaven  of  ill-will  towards  the  Church  was  introduced  among  the 
Methodists  by  those  Dissenters  who  joined  them.  Wesley  saw  whence 
it  proceeded,  and  was  prepared  to  resist  its  effect  by  the  feelings  which 
he  had  imbibed  from  his  father,'  as  well  as  by  his  sense  of  duty.  But 
there  were  other  causes  which  increased  and  strengthened  the  tendency 
that  had  thus  been  given.    It  is  likely  that,  when  the  Non-jurors*  di»- 

>  It  ifl  scarcely  unfair  to  remark  that,        '  "  It  is  quite  imaginary  to  rapposa 

in  this  respect,  at  least,  the  Wesleyans  that  a  disposition    to    separation    was 

of  the  present  day  have  departed  entirely  produced  hy  the  Non-jurors  oonnecting 

from  the  counsel  of  their  founder.   They  themselves  with  the  Hethodists  .... 

jastiiy  the  course  that  they  have  adopted  for  pei'haps  not  twenty  of  them  ever 

on  the  gi'ound  of  necessity,  arising  out  became  members.   It  is  also  gratuitously 

of  the  lax  morals  and  worldly  lives  of  assumed  that  many  Dissenters  espoused 

too  many  of  the  clergy ,  and  of  the  per*  Methodism,  from  whom  a  'leaven  or 

secution  which  they  inflicted    on    the  ill-will  to  the  Church '  has  been  derived. 

Methodists. — See   Watson's    *  Observa-  Not  so  many  persons  of  this  descriptaou 


tions,'  pp.  158-160. — [Ed.]  ever  became  Methodists  as  to  produce 

*  **A    thousand    times,      says    he,  much  effect  upon  the  opinions  of  the 

**  have  I  found  my  Other's  words  true,  body  at  large.     Nor  was  the  cause  'the 

'You  may  have  peace  with  the  Dis-  natural    tendency    of    Mr.    Wesley's 

senters,  if  you  do  not  so  humour  them  measures,'  considered  simply.   Of  them- 

OS  to  dispute  with  them.    But  if  you  selves  those  measures  did  not  produce 

do,  they  will  out-face,  and  out-hmg  you ;  separation ;  that  resulted  from  dreum^ 

and,  at  the  end,  you  will  be  where  you  stances,  which,  of  course,  Mr.  Southey 

were  at  the  beginning.* ''  would  not  be  disposed  to  bring  into 
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appeared  as  a  separate  party,  many  of  them  would  unite  with  the 
Methodists,  being  a  middle  oourse  between  the  Church  and  the  Dis- 
senters, which  required  no  sacriBce  either  of  principle  or  of  pride. 
Having  joined  them,  their  leaning  would  naturally  be  towards  a  separa^ 
tion  from  the  establishment  But  the  main  cause  is  to  be  fuund  iu  the 
temper  of  the  lay-preachers,  who,  by  an  easy  and  obvious  process,  were 
led  to  conclude,  that  they  were  as  much  authorized  to  exercise  one  part 
of  the  ministerial  fiiuctions  as  another.  They  had  been  taught  to  con- 
sider, and  were  accustomed  to  represent  the  clergy  in  the  most  un&vour-  * 
able  lights  Wesley  sometimes  reprehended  this  in  strong  terms ;  but, 
upon  this  point,  he  was  not  consistent :  and  whenever  he  had  to  justify 
the  appointment  of  lay-preachers,  he  was  apt,  in  self-defence,  to  commit 
the  fault  which,  at  other  times,  he  condemned.  '*  I  am  far,'*  says  he, 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  '*  from  desiring  to  aggravate  the  defects  of  my 
brethren,  or  to  paint  them  in  the  strongest  colours.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  treat  others  as  I  have  been  treated  myself ;  to  return  evil  for  evil,  or 
railing  for  railing.  But,  to  speak  the  naked  truth,  not  with  anger  or 
contempt^  as  too  many  have  done,  I  acknowledge  that  many,  if  not 
most  of  those  that  were  appointed  to  minister  in  holy  things,  with 
whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  converse,  in  ahnost  every  part  of  England 
or  Ireland,  for  forty  or  fifty  years  last  past,  have  not  been  eminent  either 
for  kuowledge  or  piety.  It  has  been  loudly  affirmed,  that  most  of  those 
persons  now  in  connection  with  me,  who  believe  it  their  duty  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance,  having  been  taken  immediately  from  low  trades, 
tailors,  ahoemskers,  and  the  like,  are  a  set  of  poor,  stupid.  Illiterate 
men,  that  scarcely  know  their  right  hand  from  their  left ;  yet  I  cannot 
but  say,  that  I  would  sooner  cut  off  my  right  hand  than  suffer  one  of 
them  to  speak  a  word  in  any  of  our  chapels,  if  I  had  not  reasonable 
proof  that  he  had  more  knowledge  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  more  know- 
ledge of  himself,  more  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  the  things  of  God, 
than  nine  Ia  ten  of  the  clergymen  I  have  conversed  with,  either  at  the 
universities  or  elsewhere."  ^ 

view,  if  he  knew  them  ;   but   which  staietDent  of  the  facts  mentioned  above 

were,  in  fact,  the  operating  cauaes   in  was  necessaiy  to  explain    the  reasons 

chief.     These  were  —  that  the  clei^y,  which   led  to  a  departure    from   Mr. 

generally,  did  not  preach  the  doctrines  Wevle/s  original  plan;  but  it  is  not 

of  their  own  Church  and  of  the  Re-  made  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to   the 

foimation ;  and  that  many  of  them  did  not  Church  of  England,  in  so  many  respects 

adorn  their  profession  in  their  lives." —  to  be  venerated,  and  for  whose  growing 

Watson's  *  Observations,*  p.  157. — [En.]  prosperity  and  perpetuity  the  wishes  oi 

^  **That  a  great  and  nxKt  gmtifying  none  can  be  more  sincere  than  my  own. 

alteration  has  taken  pUoe  within  a  few  I  would  not  forget  that  she  is  *  the 

years,  both  in  the  doctrine  and  lives  of  mother  of  us  all ;'  and  I  can  never  con- 

the  national  clergy,  is  certain ;  and  by  template  without  the  deepest  admii-a- 

none  is  this  circumstance  more  gladly  tion,  her  noble  army  of  confessors  and 

hailed  than  by  the   Methodisli.    The  martyrs,  and  Um  illnttrioua   train   oi 
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The  ntoaiaon  in  which  Wesley  stood  led  him  to  make  this  comparison, 
and  not  to  make  it  fairly.  It  induced  him  also  to  listen  to  those  who 
aTgued  in  favour  of  a  separation  from  the  Church,  and  to  sum  up  their 
reasonings,  with  a  hias  in  their  favour.  **  They  who  plead  for  it,"  said 
he,  '*  have  weighed  the  point  long  and  deeply,  and  considered  it  with 
earnest  and  continued  prayer.  They  admi^  if  it  be  lawful  to  abide 
therein,  then  it  is  not  lawful  to  separate  :  but  they  aver  it  is  not  lawful 
to  abide  therein ;  for,  though  they  allow  the  liturgy  to  be,  in  general, 
one  of  the  most  excellent  of  all  human  compositions,  they  yet  think  it 
both  absurd  and  sinful  to  declare  such  an  assent  and  consent  as  is 
required,  to  any  merely  human  composition.  Though  they  do  not 
object  to  the  use  of  forms,  they  dare  not  confine  themselves  to  them ; 
and,  in  this  form,  there  are  several  things  which  they  apprehend  to  be 
contrary  to  Scripture.  As  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  if  they  include 
the  canons  and  decretals  (both  which  are  received  as  such  in  our  courts), 
tliey  think  the  latter  are  the  very  dregs  of  popery,  and  that  many  of 
the  former  (the  canons  of  1()03)  are  aa  grossly  wicked  as  absurd ;  that 
the  spirit  which  they  breathe  is,  throughout,  truly  popish  and  anti- 
christian ;  that  nothing  can  be  more  diabolical  than  the  ipm  facto 
excommunication  so  often  denounced  therein;  and  that  the  whole 
method  of  executing  these  canons,  the  process  used  in  our  spiritual 
courts,  is  too  bad  to  be  tolerated,  not  in  a  Christian,  but  in  a  Mahom- 
medan  or  Pagan  nation.  With  regard  to  the  ministers,  they  doubt 
whether  there  are  not  many  of  them  whom  Ood  hath  not  sent,  inasmuch 
as  they  neither  live  the  Gospel  nor  teach  it ;  neither,  indeed,  can  they, 
since  they  do  not  know  it.  They  doubt  the  more,  because  these  minis- 
ters themselves  disclaim  that  inward  call  ^  to  the  ministry,  which  is  at 
lesst  as  necessary  as  the  outward ;  and  they  are  not  clear  whether  it  be 
lawful  to  attend  the  ministrations  of  those  whom  God  has  not  sent  to 
minister.  They  think  also  that  the  doctrines  actually  taught  by  a 
great  majority  of  the  Church  ministers  are  not  only  wrong,  but  funda- 
mentally so,  and  subversive  of  the  whole  Gospel;  therefore,  they 
doubt  whether  it  be  lawful  to  bid  them  God  speed,  or  to  have  any 
fellowship  with  them.  I  will  freely  acknowledge,"  he  adds,  **  that  I 
cannot  answer  these  arguments  to  my  own  satisiaction.  As  yet,"  he 
pursued,  **  we  have  not  taken  one  step  farther  than  we  were  convinced 

her  dirines,  whoie  writings  have  been  moved  bj  the  Holy  Ohoft  to  take  upon 

and  continue  to  be  the  light  of  Christeo-  you  thJs  olfioe  and  minirtration,  to  terr^ 

dom." — Watbon,  p.  157. — [ii^o.]  God  for  the  promoting  of  His  glory  and 

1  This  cannot  be  literally   true,  for  the  edifying  of  Hie  people?'*     And  the 

the  bishop,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  answer  of  the  candidate  is,  *'  I  trust  so." 

of  England,  in  her  oidinatiun  service,  No  doubt  they  disowned    the  inward 

asks  eftch  candidate  for  priest's  oitieiv,  without  the  miuard  call. — [£d.] 
^  Do  yon  trust  that  you  axe  inwaidly 
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was  our  bonnden  duty.  It  is  from  a  full  conviction  of  this  that  we  bave 
preached  abroad,  prayed  extempore,  formed  societies,  and  permitted 
preachers  who  were  not  episoopally  ordained.  And  were  we  pushed  on 
this  side,  were  there  no  alternative  allowed,  we  should  judge  it  our 
bounden  duty,  rather  wholly  to  separate  from  the  Church,  than  to  givo 
up  any  one  of  these  points ;  therefore,  if  we  cannot  stop  a  separation 
without  stopping  lay-preachers,  the  case  is  clear  we  cannot  stop  it 
at  all.  But,  if  we  permit  them,  should  we  not  do  more?  Should 
we  not  appoint  them  rather?  since  the  bare  permission  puts  the 
matter  quite  out  of  our  hands,  and  deprives  us  of  all  our  influence. 
In  great  measure,  it  does;  therefore  to  appoint  them  is  &r  more  ex- 
pedient^ if  it  be  lawful :  but  is  it  lawful  for  presbyters,  circumstanced 
as  we  are,  to  appoint  other  ministers?  This  is  the  very  point 
wherein  we  desire  advice,  being  afraid  of  leaning  to  our  own  under- 
standing." 

An  inclination  to  episoopise  was  evidently  shown  in  this  language ; 
but  Wesley  did  not  yet  venture  upon  the  act,  in  deference,  perhaps,  to 
his  brother's  determined  and  principled  opposition.  'i&Bxiy  of  his 
preachers,  however,  were  discontented  with  the  rank  which  Uiey  held 
in  public  opinion,  thinking  that  they  were  esteemed  inferior  to  the 
dissenting  ministers,  because  they  did  not  assume  so  much ;  they» 
therefore,  urged  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  episcopal  ofiGce  and 
ordain  them,  that  they  might  administer  the  ordinances;  and,  as  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  this,  they  charged  him  with  inconsistency, 
for  tolerating  lay-preaching,  and  not  lay-administering.  This  charge 
he  repelled :  ''  My  principle,"  said  he,  "  is  this.  I  submit  to  eveiy 
ordinance  of  man,  wherever  I  do  not  conceive  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  acting  contrary  to  it.  Consistently  with  this  I  do 
tolerate  lay-preaching,  because  I  conceive  there  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  it,  inasmuch  as,  were  it  not,  thousands  of  souls  would  perish 
everlastingly.  Yet  I  do  nof  tolerate  lay-administering;  because  I  do 
not  conceive  there  is  any  such  necessity  for  it,  seeing  it  does  not 
appear  that  one  soul  will  perish  for  want  of  it"  This  was,  of  course, 
called  persecution  by  those  whom  his  determination  disappointed ; 
and  they  accused  him  of  injustice  in  denying  them  the  liberty  of 
acting  according  to  their  own  conscience.  They  thought  it  quite 
right  that  they  should  administer  the  Lord's  supper,  and  believed  it 
would  do  mudi  good:  he  thought  it  quite  wrong,  and  believed  it 
would  do  much  hurt.  "I  have  no  right  over  your  consciences,"  he 
said,  "  nor  you  over  mine ;  therefore,  both  you  and  I  must  follow  our 
own  conscience.  You  believe  it  is  a  duty  to  administer :  do  so,  and 
therein  follow  your  own  conscience.  I  verily  believe  it  is  a  sin  which, 
consequently,  I  dare  not  toUrate,  and  herein  I  follow  mine."  And  he 
aiguedy  that  it  was  no  persecution  to  separate  from  his  society  these  who 
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practised  what  he  belieyed  was  oontnuy  to  the  will  and  destraotiye  of 
the  word  of  Grod.* 


^  'Mn  consequence  of  the  unspi- 
rituality,  and  often  demonstrations^  too 
clear,  of  worldly  conformity,  and  lax 
moiuls  of  the  clergy,  many  ooald  not 
receive  the  sacrament.  How  far  this 
conscientious  principle  ought  to  be 
can-ied  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
settled ;  for  conscience  is  a  variable 
rule,  dependent  wholly  upon  the  per- 
ception of  our  duty  by  the  judgment. 
The  fact,  however,  was,  that  many  of 
the  Methodists  neglected  that  sacred 
ordinance,  rather  than  receive  it  from 
men  whose  ministry  was  to  them  wholly 
unprofitable,  and  whose  characters,  as 
they  conceived,  disqualified  them  for 
the  services  of  the  altar.  Add  to  this, 
that  in  no  small  number  of  cases  the 
clergy  were  the  haughty  persecutors  and 
calumniators  of  the  Wesleyan  societies ; 
that  their  sermons  were  often  intem- 
perate attacks  upon  their  characters  and 
opinions ;  and  that  the  MethodistS  were 
frequently  regarded  as  intruders  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  rather  than  welcome 
communicants.  These  were  the  reasons 
why,  long  before  Mr.  Weslejr's  death, 
A  great  number  of  his  societies  were 
mixiotts  to  nave  the  sacrament  from  the 
hands  of  their  own  preachers,  under 
whose  ministry  they  were  instructed 
and  edified,  in  whose  characters  they 
had  confidence,  and  with  respect  to 
whom  they  knew,  that,  if  any  disgraced 
their  profession,  they  would  not  be 
suffered  to  exercise  it.  Such  were  the 
true  causes  which  led  to  the  partial 
separation  of  the  Methodist  societies 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
afler  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley;  and 
this  is  an  answer  to  the  thousand  times 
repeated  objection,  that  we  have  departed 
from  Mr.  Wesley's  principles.  The  fact 
is,  that  though  relief  to  the  consciences 
of  the  societies  in  general,  by  granting 
them  the  sacrament,  was  restrained  by 
Mr.  Wesley's  great  and  deserved  autho- 
rity, yet  he  himself  was  obliged  to  allow 
a  rekixation  from  his  own  rule  in 
London,  and  some  other  principal  towns, 
by  giving  the  sacmment   himself,  or 


obtaining  pious  clergymen  to  administer 
it,  in  the  chapels.  Afler  his  death  it 
was  out  of  the  power  of  Conference,  had 
they  not  felt  the  force  of  the  reasons 
urged  upon  them,  to  prevent  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament  to  the 
people,  by  their  own  preachers.  Yet 
in  the  controversy  which  this  subject 
excited,  the  speculative  principles  of 
dissent  had  little  part.  The  question 
stood  on  plain  practical  grounds  :-i- 
Shall  the  societies  be  obliged,  from  their 
conscientious  scruples,  to  n^lect  an 
ordinance  of  Qod?  or  shall  we  drive 
them  to  the  Dissenters,  whose  doctrines 
they  do  not  believe  ?  or  shall  we,  under 
certain  regulations,  accede  to  their 
wishes?  So  far  from  Mr.  Wesley's 
principles  and  views  having  lost  their 
influence  with  the  Confierenoe,  the  sacrap 
ment  was  forced  upon  none,  recom- 
mended to  none.  The  old  principles 
were  held  as  fast  as  higher  duties  would 
allow:  and  to  this  day  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacrament  in  any  chapel  is 
not  to  be  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  must  be  obtained  by  petition  to  the 
Conference,  who  are  to  hear  the  case, 
and  judge  of  the  circumstances.  Many, 
indeed,  of  the  people,  and  some  of  the 
preachers,  opposed  these  concessions ; 
but  the  plan  which  was  adopted  to  meet 
a  case  of  conscientious  scruple,  and  yet 
to  avoid  encouraging  a  departure  from 
the  primitive  plan,  leaving  every  indi- 
vidual to  act  in  this  respect  as  he  was 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  and  receive 
the  sacrament  at  church  or  at  meeting, 
has  at  length  by  both  parties  in  England 
been  cordially  acquiesced  in,  as  war- 
ranted equally  by  principle  and  by 
prudence.  Assuredly  the  Church  would 
have  gained  nothing  by  a  different 
measure,  for  the  dissidents  would  have 
been  compelled  to  join  the  professed 
Dissenters.  Such  is  the  nature  of  our 
pi-esent  separation  from  the  Church. 
Had  tlie  Church  been  provided  generally 
with  an  evangelical  and  a  holy  ministry, 
that  separation  would  not  have  taken 
place;  for  the  controversy  between  the 
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It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  his  preacbera  withdrew  ftom  him  on 
this  accoant ;  the  question  was  not  one  upon  which,  at  that  time,  a 
discontented  man  could  hope  to  divide  the  society ;  and,  if  they  did  not 
assent  to  Mr.  Wesley's  arguments,  they  acquiesced  in  his  will.  Seces- 
sions, however,  and  expulsions  from  other  causes,  not  unfrequently  took 
place  :  and  once  he  found  it  necessary  to  institute  an  lamination  of  his 
preachers,  because  of  certain  scandals  which  had  arisen.  The  person 
with  whom  the  offence  began  was  one  James  Wheatley.  At  first  he 
made  himself  remarkable,  by  introducing  a  luscious  manner  of  preach- 
ing, which,  as  it  was  new  among  the  Methodists,  and  at  onoe  stimulant 
and  flattering,  soon  became  popular,  and  obtained  imitators.  They  who 
adopted  it  assumed  to  themselves  the  appellation  of  Gospel  preachers, 
and  called  their  brethren,  in  contempt,  legalists,  legal  wretches,  and 
doctors  in  divinity.  Wesley  presently  perceived  the  mischief  that  was 
done  by  these  men,  whose  secret  was,  to  speak  much  of  the  promises, 
and  little  of  the  commands.  "  They  corrupt  their  hearers,"  said  he : 
*'  they  feed  them  with  sweetmeats,  till  the  genuine  wine  of  the  king- 
doib  seems  quite  insipid  to  them.  They  give  them  cordial  upon  cor- 
dial, which  makes  them  all  life  and  spirits  for  the  present;  but,  mean- 
time their  appetite  is  destroyed,  so  that  they  can  neither  retain  nor 
digest  the  pure  milk  of  the  word.  As  soon  as  that  flow  of  spirits  goes 
off  they  are  without  life,  without  power,  without  any  strength  or  vigour 
of  soul ;  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  recover  them,  because  they  still 
cry  out  cordials !  cordials !  of  which  they  have  had  too  much  already, 
and  have  no  taste  for  the  food  which  is  convenient  for  them.  Nay, 
they  have  an  utter  aversion  to  it,  and  this  confirmed  by  principle,  having 
been  taught  to  call  it  husks,  if  not  poison.  How  much  more  to  those 
bitters  which  are  previously  needful  to  restore  their  decayed  appe- 
tite!" 

Wheatley  was  a  quack  in  physic  as  well  as  in  divinity,  and  he  was 
soon  detected  in  fouler  practices.  Complaint  being  at  length  made  of 
his  infamous  licentiousness,  the  two  brothers  enquired  into  it,  and  ob- 
tained complete  proof  of  his  guilt.  Upon  this  they  delivered  into  his 
hands  a  written  sentence  of  suspension  in  these  terms :  "  Because  you 
have  wrought  folly  in  Israel,  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  betrayed 
your  own  soul  into  temptation  and  sin,  and  tiie  souls  of  many  others 
whom  you  ought,  even  at  the  peril  of  your  own  life,  to  have  guarded 
against  all  sin ;  because  you  have  given  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  God, 

Cbnrch  and  the  Dissenters  was  little  generally,   through   neglect;  and   that 

known,  and  still  less  regarded,  by  the  reriyal  of  the  spirit  of  truth  and  hoU- 

majority  of  the  Methodist  societies  at  ness,  which   we  are  now  so  happy   to 

that  time,  and  the  case  is  not  greatly  witness  among  them,  came  too  late  to 

altered  at  the  present  day.     The  clergy  prevent  the  results  I  have  just  stated." 

had  lost  their  hold   upon  the  people  — Watson,  pp.  159-161.— {Ed.] 
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"wherever  they  shall  know  these  things,  to  hlaspheme  the  ways  and  truth 
of  God ;  we  can  in  no  wise  receive  yon  as  a  fellow  labourer  till  we  see 
clear  proofis  of  your  real  and  deep  repentance :  the  least  and  lowest  proof 
of  such  repentance  which  we  can  receive  is  this :  that,  till  our  next 
Ck)nference,  you  abstain  both  from  preachii^  and  from  practising  physic. 
If  you  do  not  we  are  clear :  we  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences." 
They  were  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  this  hypocrite's  criminality ;  but 
enough  was  soon  discovered  to  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  disclaim 
him  by  public  advertisements.  The  matter  became  so  notorious  at 
Korwieh,  that  the  affidavits  of  the  women  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to 
corrupt,  were  printed  and  hawked  about  the  streets.  The  people  were 
ready  to  tear  him  to  pieces,  as  he  deserved ;  and  the  cry  against  the 
HethocHsts  was  such,  in  consequence,  that  Charles  Wesley  said  Satan  or 
his  afiostles  could  not  have  done  more  to  shut  the  door  against  the  Gospel 
in  that  place  for  ever. 

lliis  was  a  case  of  individual  villany,  and  produced  no  other  injury 
to  Methodism  than  an  immediate  scandal,  which  was  soon  blown  over. 
But  it  is  the  nature  of  mental,  as  well  as  of  corporeal  diseases,  to  propa- 
gate themselves,  and  scbism  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  all  errors. 
One  separation  had  already  taken  place  between  the  Methodists  and 
Moravians — the  Calvinistio  question  had  made  a  second.  A  minor 
schism  was  now  made  by  a  certain  James  Relly,  who,  having  commenced 
his  career  under  the  patronage  of  Whitefield,  ended  in  forming  a  heresy 
of  his  own,  which  had  the  merit,  of  least,  of  being  a  more  humane 
scheme  than  that  of  his  master,  however  untenable  in  other  respects. 
Shocked  at  the  intolerable  notion  of  reprobation,  and  yet  desirous  of 
holding  the  tenet  of  election,  he  fancied  that  sin  was  to  be  considered  as 
a  disease,  for  which  the  death  of  our  Redeemer  was  the  remedy ;  and 
that,  as  evil  bad  been  introduced  into  human  nature  by  the  first  Adam, 
Vfho  was  of  the  earth,  earthy,  so  must  it  be  expelled  by  the  second, 
who  is  from  heaven,  and  therefore  heavenly.  Pursuing  this  notion,  he 
taught  that  Christ,  as  a  Mediator,  was  united  to  mankind,  and,  by  his 
obedience  and  sufferings,  had  as  fully  restored  the  whole  human  race  to 
the  Divine  iavour,  as  if  all  had  obeyed  or  suflfered  in  their  own  persons. 
So  he  preached  a  finished  salvation,  which  included  the  final  restitution 
of  all  fallen  intelligences.  Sin  being  only  ^  a  disease,  could  not  deserve 
a  punishment :  it  was  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences  a  sufficient  evil ; 
for,  while  it  existed,  darkness  and  unbelief  accompanied  it,  and  occa- 
sioned a  privation  of  that  happiness  which  the  Almighty  designed  for  all 
his  creatures ;  but,  in  the  end,  all  would  be  delivered,  and  the  elect  were 
only  chosen  to  be  the  first  fruits — the  pledges  and  earnest  of  the  general 

1  James  Helly  should  hare  read  an  the  work  of  a  ^onnd  and  (ovirerful 
old  treatise  upon  the  'Sinfulness  of  Sin/  intelleit.  If  I  remember  rightly,  it  ia* 
which,  notwithstanding  its  odd  title,  is    by  Bishop  Reynolds. 
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harvest.  Bellj  had  for  his  coadjutor  one  William  Cudworth,  of  whom 
Wesley  ohserred,  after  an  interview  with  him,  **  that  his  opinions  were 
all  his  own,  quite  new,  and  his  phrases  as  new  as  his  opinions :  that  all 
these  opinions,  yea,  and  phrases  too,  he  affirmed  to  be  neoessaxy  to  sal- 
vation ;  maintaining,  that  all  who  did  not  receive  them  worshipped  an- 
other God;  and  that  he  was  as  incapable  as  a  brute  beast  of  being 
convinced,  even  in  the  smallest  point."  On  another  occasion  be  remarks 
that  Cudworth,  Belly,  and  their  associates,  abhorred  him  as  much  as 
they  did  the  pope,  and  ten  times  more  than  they  did  the  deviL  The 
devil,  indeed,  was  no  object  of  abhorrence  with  them :  like  Uncle  Toby, 
they  wen  sorry  for  him ;  and,  like  Origen,  they  expected  his  reformation. 
They  formed  a  sect  which  continues  to  exist  in  America,  as  well  as  in 
England,  by  the  name  of  the  Rellyan  UniversaUsts ;  and,  it  is  said,  that 
Washington's  chaplain  was  a  preacher  of  this  denomination. 

The  tendency  of  these  opinions  was  to  an  easy  and  quiet  latitudina- 
rianism.  Antinomianism,  with  which  they  were  connected,  was  far 
more  mischievous,  when  combined  with  enthusiasm ;  and  this  was  the 
evil  to  which  Methodism  always  perilously  inclined.  There  is  in  the 
antinomian  scheme,  and,  indeed,  in  all  predestiuarian  schemes,  an  auda- 
city which  is  congenial  to  certain  minds.  They  feel  a  pride  in  daring  to 
profess  doctrines  which  are  so  revolting  to  the  common  sense  and  feel- 
ings of  mankind.  Minds  of  a  similar  temper,  but  in  a  fiu*  worse  slate, 
maintain  the  notion  of  the  necessity  ^  of  human  actions,  but  reject  a  first 
xause.  It  is  from  a  like  efifrontery  of  spirit  that  this  last  and  worst 
corruption  proceeds ;  and,  as  the  causes  are  alike,  so  also  the  practical 
•consequences  of  antinomianism  and  atheism  would  be  the  same,  if  men 
were  always  as  bad  as  their  opinions ;  for  the  professors  of  both  have 
■emancipated  themselves  from  any  other  restraint  than  what  may  be 
imposed  by  the  fear  of  human  laws. 

Wesley  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no 
-.sin  in  believers  was  never  heard  of  till  the  time  of  Count  Zinzendorff. 
It  is  as  old  in  England  as  the  Reformation,'  and  might  undoubtedly  be 
traced  in  many  an  early  heresy.  The  Moravians  had  the  rare  merit  of 
sometimes  acknowledging  their  errors,  and  correcting  them ;  on  this 
point  they  modified  their  language  till  it  became  reasonable ;  but  the 
Methodists  had  caught  the  error,  and  did  not  so  easily  rid  themselves  of 
it.    "  God  thrust  us  out,"  says  Wesley,  speaking  of  himself  and  his 

1  Archbitihop  Sancroft  says  well   of  Gospellers,  who  thought,  if  they  mag 

the  fntalist :  **  he  uses  necenity  as  the  niHed  Christ  much,  and  depended  on  his 

old  philosophers  did  an  occult  quality,  merits  and  intercession,  they  could  not 

though  to  a  different  purpose :  thai  was  perish,  which  way  soever  they  led  tlieir 

their  refuge  for  ignorance;  Vwi  is  his  lives.     And  special   cai'e   was  taken  in 

.jHinctuary  for  sin."  the  Homilies  to  rectify  this  error." 

*  Bomet  speaks  of  certain  ^  corrupt 
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broiher, ''  utterly  against  our  will,  to  raise  a  holy  people.  When  Satan 
oould  no  otherwise  prevent  this,  he  threw  Calvinism  in  our  way,  and 
then  Antinomianism,^  which  struck  at  the  root  both  of  inward  and  out- 
ward holiness.**  He  acknowledged  that  they  had,  unawares,  leaned  too 
much  toward  hoth ;  and  that  the  truth  of  the  Grospel  lies  within  a  hair^s 
breadth  of  them.  **  So,**  said  he,  "  that  it  is  altogether  foolish  and  sin- 
ful, because  we  do  not  quite  agree  either  with  one  or  the  other,  to  run 
from  them  as  &r  as  ever  we  can."  The  question,  "  Wherein  may  we 
come  to  the  very  edge  of  Calvinism  ?**  was  proposed  in  the  second  Con- 
ference ;  and  the  answer  was,  "  In  ascribing  all  good  to  the  free- grace  of 
God ;  in  denying  all  natural  free-will  and  all  power  antecedent  to  grace ; 
and  in  excluding  all  merit  from  man,  even  for  what  he  has  or  does  by 
the  grace  of  Grod."  This  was  endeavouring  to  split  the  hair.  **  Wherein 
may  we  come  to  the  edge  of  Antinomianism  ?**  was  asked  likewise ; 
and  the  answer  was  less  objectionable  :  '*  In  exalting  the  merits  and  love 
of  Christ ;  in  rejoicing  evermore.** 

In  endeavouring  to  approach  the  edge  of  this  perilous  notion,  Wesley 
went  sometimes  too  near.  But  his  general  opinion  oould  not  be  mis- 
taken ;  and  when  any  of  his  followers  fell  into  the  error,  he  contended 
against  it  zealously.  It  was  a  greater  hindrance,  he  said,  to  the  word  of 
God,  than  any,  or  all  others  put  together :  and  he  sometimes  complains, 
that  most  of  the  seed  which  had  been  sown  during  so  many  years,  had 
been  rooted  up  and  destroyed  by  '*  the  wild  boars,  the  fierce,  unclean, 
brutish,  blasphemous*  Antinomians."     From  this  reproach,  indeed. 


1  This  pemiciooB  doctrine  was  well 
explained  in  the  fii'st  Conference : 

**  Q,  What  is  Antinomianism  ? 

**  A,  The  docti-ine  which  makes  void 
the  law  through  faith. 

*^Q.  What  are  the  main  pillars 
thereof? 

«M.  1.  That  Christ  aholished  the 
moral  law : 

*'  2.  That  therefore  Christians  aro  not 
obliged  to  observe  it : 

**3.  That  one  branch  of  Christian 
liberty  is  liberty  from  obejring  the  com- 
mandments of  God : 

"  4.  That  it  is  bondage  to  do  a  thing, 
becanse  it  is  commanded ;  or  forbear  it, 
becanse  it  is  forbidden  : 

**  5.  That  a  believer  is  not  obliged  to 
nse  the  ordinances  of  God,  or  to  do  good 
works: 

'*  6.  That  a  preacher  ought  not  to 
exhort  to  good  works ;  not  unbelievers, 
because  it  is  hurtful;    not    believei-s. 


because  it  is  useless." 

'  The  annexed  extract  from  Wesley's 
Journal  will  show  that  this  language  is 
not  too  strong :  **  I  came  to  Wensbury. 
The  Antinomian  teachers  had  laboured 
hard  to  destroy  this  poor  people.  I 
talked  an  hour  with  the  chi^  of  them, 
Stephen  Timmins.  I  was  in  doubt 
whether  pride  had  not  made  him  mad. 
An  uncommon  wildness  and  fierceness 
in  his  air,  his  words,  and  the  whole 
manner  of  his  behaviour,  almost  induced 
me  to  think  God  had,  for  a  season,  given 
him  up  into  the  hands  of  Satan.  In 
the  evening  t  preached  at  Birmingham. 

Here  another  of  their  pillars,  J 

W ,  came  to  me,  and  looking  over 

his  shoulder,  said, '  Don't  think  1  want 
to  be  in  your  society;  but  if  you  are 
free  to  speak  to  me,  you  may.'  I  will 
set  down  the  conversation,  dreadful  as 
it  was,  in  the  very  manner  wherein  it 
passed,  that  every  serious  penon  may 
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whicli  attaches  to  many  of  hia  Galvitustie  oppooeata,  he  was  oitirely 
clear,  and  the  great  body  of  his  society  has  ooDtinaed  so.  But  his  dis- 
position to  believe  in  miraculous  manifestations  of  divine  fieivoiirs,  led 
him  sometimes  to  encourage  an  enthusiasm  which  impeached  his  own 
judgment,  and  brought  a  scandal  upon  Methodism. 

Among  the  converts  to  Methodism  at  this  time  were  Mr.  Benidge, 
vicar  of  Everton,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  Mr.  Hickes,  vicar  of  Wrestling- 
worth,  in  ihe  same  neighbourhood.  These  persons,  by  their  preaching, 
produced  the  same  conti^ous  convulsions*  in  their  hearers,  as  had 
formerly  prevailed  at  Bristol ;  and  though  time  had  sobered  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's feelings,  and  matured  his  judgment,  he  was  so  iax  deceived  that  he 


see  the  true  picture  of  Antinomianiim 
full  grown ;  and  may  know  what  theee 
men  mean  by  their  fiivourite  phrase  of 
being  perfect  in  Christ,  not  in  them- 
selves. *  Do  you  believe  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  law  of  God  ? ' 

*  I  have  not.  1  am  not  under  the  law. 
I  live  by  faith.' — *  Have  you,  as  living 
by  faith,  a  right  to  every  thing  in  the 
world  ? '  'I  have.  All  is  mine,  since 
Christ  is  mine.' — *  May  you  then  take 
any  thing  you  will,  any  where?  Sup- 
pose, out  of  a  shop,  without  the  consent 
or  knowledge  of  the  owner  ? '  *  I  may, 
if  I  want  it ;  for  it  is  mine  ;  only  I  will 
not  give  offence.* — *  Have  you  also  a 
right  to  all  the  women  in  the  world  ? ' 

*  Yes,  if  they  conaent.' — *•  And  is  not 
that  a  sin  ? '  *  Tes,  to  him  that  thinks 
it  a  sin ;  but  not  to  those  whose  hearts 
are  free.'  The  same  thing  that  wretch, 
Koger  Ball,  affirmed  in  Dublin.  Surely 
those  are  the  first-bom  children  of 
Satan  I " 

*  "Mr.  Southey  gives  special  pro- 
minence in  his  work  to  what  he  calls 
*the  extravagancies'  of  Methodism. 
The  *  outcries '  and  other  irregularities, 
which  occurred  in  consequence  of  the 
preaching  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  fellow- 
labourers,  are  carefully  collected,  and 
on  every  occasion  presented  to  the  reader, 
together  with  such  extracts  from  Mr. 
Wesley's  Journals,  from  letters,  and 
other  publications,  as  may  best  sei-ve 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  frightful  or 
ridiculous  picture.  The  occurrences  thus 
selected  as  illustrations  of  the  enthu- 
t  of  the  founders  of  Methodism  and 


their  followtrs,  could  not  bat  arreat  the 

attention  of  Mr.  Southey;  and  it  will, 
without  hesitancy,  be  allowed  that  a 
biography  of  Mr.  Wesley  would  have 
been  incomplete  without  due  notice  of 
them.  Th^  were  circumstances  which 
Mr.  Wesley  himself  felt  no  wish  to 
suppress,  and  are  fair  subjects  of  remark 
by  a  writer  of  his  life.  That  they  are 
brought  forward  is  not,  therefore,  matter 
of  complaint ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
they  ai-e  exhibited,  and  the  use  made 
of  them,  lie  open  to  animadversion. 
Whether  these  alleged  'extravagancies' 
were  wholly  to  be  condemned,  or  admit 
of  explanation  and  excuse,  are  questions 
I  lay  aside  for  the  pi'esent.  Let  them 
be  considered  as  ridiculous  and  as  hypo- 
critical as  Mr.  Southey  pleases,  this 
shall  not  now  be  disputed  with  him. 
The  objection  is,  that  they  are  not  stated 
fairly  and  liberaliy.  They  are  made 
so  prominent,  that  the  impression  upon 
the  reader,  not  aocjuainted  with  the 
entire  history  of  Mr.  Wesley,  is,  that, 
in  its  early  stages  at  least,  wherover  he 
and  his  preachers  went,  scenes  of  con- 
fusion and  disorder  occurred  among 
their  hearers ;  and  that  outcries,  bodily 
convulsions,  raptures,  and  ecstasies 
uniformly  marked  the  inti eduction  and 
progress  of  Methodism.  This  error  has 
arisen  partly  from  the  *  Life  of  Wesley ' 
having  been  compiled  only  from  books. 
When  these  extraordinary  circumstances 
occurred,  they  were  of  oour-se  marked, 
and  because  they  were  extraordinary^ 
were  related  at  Ien(;th." —  Watson'e 
•  Observations,*  pp.  105,  106.— [En.] 
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recorded  tbe  tLings  which  occurred,  not  as  pfiycolpgical,  hut  as  religious 
cases.  They  were  of  the  most  frightful  and  extraordinary  kind.  An 
eye-witness  descrihed  the  church  at  Everton  as  crowded  with  persons 
from  all  the  country  round ;  "  the  windows,"  he  says,  "  being  filled, 
^vithin  and  without,  and  even  the  outside  of  the  pulpit,  to  the  Tory  top, 
so  that  Mr.  Berridge  seemed  almost  stifled  with  ^eir  breath ;  yet,"  the 
relator  continues,  "feeble  and  sickly  as  he  is,  he  was  continually 
strengthened,  and  his  voice,  for  the  most  part,  distinguishable  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  outcries.  When  the  power  of  religion  began  to  be  spoke  o(  the 
presence  of  God  really  filled  the  place ;  and  while  poor  sinners  felt  the 
sentence  of  death  in  their  souls,  what  sounds  of  distress  did  I  hear ! 
The  greatest  number  of  them  who  cried,  or  fell,  were  men ;  but  some 
women,  and  several  children,  felt  the  power  of  the  same  Almighty 
Spirit,  and  seemed  just  sinking  into  hell.  This  occasioned  a  mixture  of 
various  sounds ;  some  shrieking,  some  roaring  aloud..  The  most  general 
was  a  loud  breathing,  like  that  of  people  half-strangled,  and  gasping  for 
life ;  and,  indeed,  ahnost  all  the  cries  were  like  those  of  human  creatures 
dying  in  bitter  anguish.  Great  numbers  wept  without  any  noise ;  others 
fell  down  as  dead  ;  some  sinking  in  silence,  some  with  extreme  noise 
and  violent  agitation.  I  stood  on  the  pew  seat,  as  did  a  young  man  in 
the  opposite  pew,  an  able-bodied,  fresh,  healthy  countryman ;  but,  in  a 
moment,  while  he  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  less,  down  he  dropt,  with 
a  violence  inconceivable.  The  adjoining  pews  seemed  shook  with  Ins 
fall.  I  heard  afterwards  the  stamping  of  his  feet,  ready  to  break  the 
boards,  as  he  lay  in  strong  convulsions  at  the  bottom  of  the  pew.  When 
he  fell,  Mr.  &- — ^11  and  I  felt  our  souls  thrilled  with  a  momentary 
dread  ;  as,  when  one  man  is  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  another  often  feels 
the  wind  of  it.  Among  the  children  who  felt  the  arrows  of  the  Al- 
mighty, I  saw  a  sturdy  boy,  about  eight  years  old,  who  roared  above  his 
fellows,  and  seemed,  in  his  agony,  to  struggle  with  the  strength  of  a 
grown  man.  His  face  was  red  as  scarlet ;  and  almost  all  on  whom  God 
laid  his  hand,  turned  either  very  red,  or  almost  black." 

The  congregation  adjourned  to  Mr.  Berridge*s  house,  whither  those 
who  were  still  in  the  fit  were  carried :  the  maddened  people  were  ei^er 
for  more  stimulants,  and  the  insane  vicar  was  as  willing  to  administer 
more  as  they  were  to  receive  it.  "  I  stayed  in  the  next  room,"  says  the 
relator,  "  and  saw  a  girl,  whom  I  had  observed  peculiarly  distressed  in 
the  church,  lying  on  the  floor  as  one  dead,  but  without  any  ghastliness 
in  her  face.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  informed  of  a  woman  filled  with 
peace  and  joy,  who  was  crying  out  just  before.  She  had  oonie  thirteen 
miles,  and  was  the  same  person  who  dreamed  Mr.  Berridge  would  come 
to  his  vilUge  on  that  very  day  whereon  he  did  come,  though  without 
either  knowing  the  place  or  the  way  to  it  She  was  convinced  at  that 
time.    Just  as  we  heard  of  her  deliverance,  the  girl  on  the  floor  began  to 
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stir.  She  was  then  set  in  a  chair,  and,  after  sighing  a  while,  snddeity 
rose  np,  rejoicing  in  Gkxl.  Her  face  was  covered  with  the  most  bean  -^ 
fnl  smile  I  ever  saw.  She  frequently  fell  on  her  knees,  bat  was  gen^ 
rally  running  to  and  fix>,  speaking  these  and  the  like  words :  "  Oh,  wha 
can  Jesns  do  for  lost  sinners!  He  has  forgiven  all  my  sins !  I  am  ir 
Heaven  I  I  am  in  Heaven  I  Oh,  how  He  loves  me,  and  how  I  love 
Him  r  Meantime  I  saw  a  thin  pale  girl,  weeping  with  sorrow  for  her^ 
self,  and  joy  for  her  companion.  Quickly  the  smiles  of  Heaven  came 
likewise  on  her,  and  her  praises  joined  with  those  of  the  other.    I  also 

then  laughed  with  extreme  joy ;  so  did  Mr.  B ^U,  who  said  it  was 

more  than  he  could  well  bear ;  so  did  all  who  knew  the  Lord,  and  some 
of  those  who  were  waiting  for  salvation,  till  the  cries  of  them  who  were 
struck  with  the  arrows  of  ocmviction,  were  almost  lost  in  the  sounds  of 
joy.  Mr.  Berridge  about  this  time  retired ;  we  continued,  praising  God 
with  all  our  might,  and  His  work  went  on.  I  had  for  some  time  ob- 
served a  young  woman  all  in  tears,  but  now  her  countenance  changed  : 
the  unspeakable  joy  appeared  in  her  £Ekce,  which,  quick  as  lightning,  was 
filled  with  smiles,  and  became  a  crimson  colour.  About  the  same  time, 
John  Keeling,  of  Potton,  fell  into  an  agony ;  but  he  grew  calm  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  though  without  a  clear  sense  of  pardon.  Imme- 
diately after,  a  stranger,  well  dressed,  who  stood  fadng  me,  fell  back- 
ward to  the  wall,  then  forward  on  his  knees,  wringing  his  hands,  and 
roaring  like  a  bull  His  face  at  first  turned  quite  red,  then  almost 
black.  He  rose  and  ran  against  the  wall,  till  Mr.  Keeling  and  another 
held  him.  He  screamed  out,  '  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  I  what  shall  I  do ! 
Oh,  for  one  drop  of  the  blood  of  Christ  I'  As  he  spoke,  God  set  his  soul 
at  liberty :  he  knew  his  sins  were  blotted  out ;  and  the  rapture  he  was 
in  seemed  too  great  for  human  nature  to  bear.  He  had  come  forty  miles 
to  hear  Mr.  Berridge. 

**  I  observed,  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Goe  (that  was  his  name)  began 
to  rejoice,  a  girl,  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  exceedingly  poorly  dressed, 
who  appeared  to  be  as  deeply  wounded,  and  as  desirous  of  salvation  as 
any.  But  I  lost  sight  of  her,  till  I  heard  the  joyful  sound  of  another 
bom  in  Sion,  and  found,  upon  enquiry,  it  was  she,  the  poor,  disconso- 
late, gipsy-looking  child.  And  now  did  I  see  such  a  sight  as  I  do  not 
expect  again  on  this  side  eternity.  The  &ces  of  the  three  justified 
children,  and,  I  think,  of  all  the  believers  present,  did  really  shine;  and 
such  a  beauty,  such  a  look  of  extreme  happiness,  and,  at  the  same  lime, 
of  divine  love  and  simplicity,  did  I  never  see  in  human  faces  till  now. 
The  newly  justified  eagerly  embraced  one  another,  weeping  on  each 
other's  necks  for  joy,  and  besought  both  men  and  women  to  help  them 
in  praising  God."  The  same  fits  were  produced  by  Mr.  Hickes's  preach- 
ing at  WrcBtlingworth,  whither  this  relator  proceeded  ;  and  there  also 
(he  poor  creatures,  who  were  under  the  paroxysm,  were  carried  intc  the 
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jparsonage,  where  some  lay  as  if  they  were  dead,  and  others  lay  stnig- 
^;IiDg.  In  hoth  churches  several  pews  and  hencfaes  were  hroken  hy  the 
g/iolent  struggling  of  the  suflFerers;  "yet^"  says  the  narrator,  "it  is 
lOommon  for  people  to  remain  unaffected  there,  and  afterward  drop  down 
in  their  way  home.  Some  have  heen  found  lying  as  dead  in  the  road ; 
others  in  Mr.  Berridge*s  garden,  not  heing  ahle  to  walk  from  the  church 
to  his  house,  though  it  is  not  two  hundred  yards."  The  person  who 
thus  minutely  described  the  progress  of  this  powerful  contagion,  observes, 
that  few  old  people  experienced  anything  of  what  he  called  the  work  of 
God,  and  scarce  any  of  the  rich ;  and,  with  that  uncharitable  spirit, 
which  is  one  of  the  surest  and  worst  effects  of  such  superstition,  he 
remarks,  that  three  farmers,  in  three  several  villages,  who  set  themselves 
to  oppose  it,  all  died  within  a  month. 

Such  success  made  Berridge  glorious  in  his  own  eyes,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  all  the  fanatics  round  about.  He  travelled  about  the  country, 
making  Everton  still  the  centre  of  his  excursions ;  and  he  confesses  that, 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  mounted  a  table  upon  a  common  near  Gam- 
bridge,  and  saw  nearly  ten  thousand  people  assembled,  and  many  gowns- 
men among  them,  he  paused  after  he  had  given  out  his  text,  thinking  of 
'*  something  pretty  to  set  off  with ;  but,"  says  he,  "  the  Lord  so  con- 
founded me  (as  indeed  it  was  meet^  for  I  was  seeking  not  his  glory,  but 
my  own),  that  I  was  in  a  perfect  labyrinth,  and  found  that,  if  I  did  not 
begin  immediately,  I  must  go  down  without  speaking ;  so  I  broke  out 
with  the  first  word  that  occurred,  not  knowing  whether  I  should  be 
able  to  add  any  mora  Then  the  Lord  opened  my  mouth,  enabling  me 
to  speak  near  an  hour,  without  any  kind  of  peqjlexity,  and  so  loud,  that 
every  one  might  hear."  For  a  season  this  man  produced  a  more  violent 
influenza  of  fimaticism  than  had  ever  followed  upon  either  Whitefield*8 
or  Wesley's  preaching.  The  people  flocked  to  hear  him  in  such  num- 
bers, that  his  church  could  not  contain  them,  and  they  adjourned  into  a 
field.  '*  Some  of  them,"  says  an  eye-witness,  **  who  were  here  pricked 
to  the  heart,  were  affected  in  an  astonishing  manner.  The  first  man  I 
saw  wounded  would  have  dropped,  but  others,  catching  him  in  their 
arms,  did  indeed  prop  him  up ;  but  were  so  far  from  keeping  him  still, 
that  he  caused  all  of  them  to  totter  and  tremble.  His  own  shaking 
exceeded  that  of  a  cloth  in  the  wind.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Lord  came 
upon  him  like  a  giant,  taking  him  by  the  neck,  and  shaking  all  his 
bones  in  pieces.  One  woman  tore  up  the  ground  with  her  hands,  filling 
them  with  dust,  and  with  the  hard-trodden  grass,  on  which  I  saw  her 
lie  with  her  hands  clinched,  as  one  dead,  when  the  multitude  dispersed : 
another  roared  and  screamed  in  a  more  dreadful  agony  than  ever  I  heard 
before^  I  omit  the  rejoicing  of  believers,  because  of  their  number,  and 
the  frequency  thereof;  though  the  manner  was  strange,  some  of  them 
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beiBg  qaito  overpowered  with  divine  love,  and  only  ehowing  enough  of 
natural  life  to  let  us  know  they  were  overwhelmed  with  joy  and  life 
eternal.  Some  continued  long  ae  if  they  were  dead,  but  with  a  calm 
sweetness  in  their  looks.  I  saw  one  who  lay  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
open  air,  and  being  then  carried  into  the  house,  continued  insensible 
another  hour,  as  if  actually  dead.  The  first  sign  of  life  she  showed  was 
a  raptuie  of  praise,  intermixed  with  a  small  joyous  laughter."  It  may 
excite  astonishment  in  other  countries,  and  reasonable  regret  in  this, 
that  there  should  be  no  authority  capable  of  restxaixung  extravagancies 
and  indecencies  like  these. 

Berridge  had  been  curate  of  Stapleford,  near  Cambridge,  several  years, 
and  now,  after  what  he  called  his  conversion,  his  heart  was  set  upon 
preaching  a  ''  gospel-sermon"  there,  which,  he  said,  he  had  never  done 
befora  Some  fifteen  hundred  persons  assembled  in  a  field  to  hear  him. 
The  contagion  soon  began  to  show  itself  among  those  who  were  pre^lifr- 
posed  for  it :  others,  of  a  difierent  temper,  mocked  and  mimicked  these 
poor  creatures  in  their  convulsions  ;  and  some  persons,  who  were  in  a 
better  state  of  mind  than  either,  indignant  at  the  extravagance  and  inde- 
cency of  the  scene,  called  aloud  to  have  those  wretches  horsewhipped 
out  of  the  field.  '*  Well,*'  says  the  ianatical  writer,  *'  may  Satan  be 
enraged  at  the  cries  of  the  people,  and  the  prayers  they  make  in  the  bit- 
terness of  their  souls,  seeing  we  know  these  are  the  chief  times  at  which 
Satan  is  cast  out*' — "  I  heard  a  dreadful  noise,  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  congregation,**  says  this  writer,  **  and  turning  thither,  saw  one  Thomas 
Skinner  coming  forward,  the  most  horrible  human  figure  I  ever  saw. 
His  large  wig  and  hair  were  coal-black ;  his  face  distorted  beyond  all 
description.  He  roared  incessantly,  throwing  and  clapping  his  hands 
together  with  his  whole  force.  Several  were  terrified,  and  hastened  out 
of  his  way.  I  was  glad  to  hear  him,  after  a  while,  pray  aloud.  Not  a 
few  of  the  triflers  grew  serious,  while  his  kindred  and  acquaintance  were 
very  imwilling  to  believe  even  their  own  eyes  and  ears.  They  would 
fain  have  got  him  away ;  but  he  fell  to  the  earth,  crying,  *My  burden ! 
my  burden  1  I  cannot  bear  it  1*  Some  of  his  brother  scoffers  were  call- 
ing for  horsewhips,  till  they  saw  him  extended  on  his  back  at  full 
length :  they  then  said  he  was  dead ;  and  indeed  the  only  sign  of  life 
was  the  working  of  his  breast,  and  the  distortions  of  his  fiu>e,  while  the 
veins  of  his  neck  were  swelled  as  if  roiidy  to  burst  He  was,  just  before, 
the  chief  captain  of  Satan's  forces :  none  was  by  nature  more  fitted  for 
mockery ;  none  could  swear  more  heroically  to  whip  out  of  the  close  all 
who  were  affected  by  the  preaching.'* — Berridge  bade  the  people  take 
warning  by  him,  while  he  lay  roaring  and  tormented  on  the  ground. 
"  His  agonies  lasted  some  hours ;  then  his  body  and  soul  were  ease^." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that^  of  the  manypensons  who  have  gone  through 
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this  disease/  no  one  should  have  recorded  his  own  case  who  was 
capable  of  describing  his  sensations  accurately,  if  not  of  analyzing  them. 
Berridge  and  Hickes  are  said  to  have  **  awakened  "  about  four  thousand 
souls  in  the  course  of  twelve  months.  Imposture  in  ail  degrees,  from 
the  first  natural  exaggeration  to  downright  fraud,  kept  pace  with  en- 
thusiasm. A  child,  seven  years  old,  saw  visions,  and  "  astonished  the 
neighbours  with  her  innocent  awful  manner  of  relating  them."  A 
young  man,  whose  mother  affirmed  that  he  had  had  fits,  once  a-day  at 
least,  for  the  last  two  years,  began  to  pray  in  those  fits ;  protesting 
afterwards,  that  he  knew  not  a  word  of  what  he  had  spoken,  but  was 
as  ignorant  of  the  matter  as  if  he  had  been  dead  all  the  while.  This 
impostor,  when  he  was  about  to  exhibit,  stiffened  himself  like  a  statue ; 
**  his  very  neck  seemed  made  of  iron."  After  he  had  finisbed,  his  body 
grew  flexible  by  degrees,  but  seemed  to  be  convulsed  from  head  to  foot ; 
and  when  he  thought  proper  to  recover,  he  said,  "  he  was  quite  resigned 
to  the  will  of  God,  who  g»ve  him  such  strength  in  the  inner  man,  that 
be  did  not  find  it  grievoua,  neither  could  ask  to  be  delivered  from  it" — 
«<I  discoursed,"  says  the  credulous  relator  of  these  things,  "with  Anne 
Thorn,  who  told  me  of  much  heaviness  following  the  visions  with  which 
8he<Jiad  been  favoured  ;  but  said  she  was,  at  intervals,  visited  still  with 
80  much  overpowering  love  and  joy,  especially  at  the  Lord's  supper,  that 


^  '*Mr.  Southey's  great  principle  of 
solation,  is  the  oocurrenoe  of  'a  new 
disease'  which  dispceed  its  subjects  to 
religions  impressions,  and  was  withal 
nifectious ;  a  disease  which  had  its  oon^- 
mmotment  and  its  cruis,  bnt  as  to  its 
termination,  whether  in  cure  or  mor- 
tality, he  is  silent.  The  oommenoeroent 
was  'an  extravagant  opinion,  as  to 
human  corruption,  throwing  the  patient 
into  distress,  and  sometimes  horror;' 
the  oriaia  was  the  profession  of  having 
obtained  forgiveness  of  sins  through  the 
merits  of  Christ.  But  what  followed 
upon  this  crisis  ?  Mr.  Southey  is  very 
caatious  not  to  describe  the  future  efiects, 
88  being  probably  awai-c,  that,  were  he 
to  proceed  to  the  consequent  holy  lives 
and  peaceful  deaths  of  many  of  the 
patients,  the  *  new  disedse  *  would  have 
too  much  the  appeai-ance  of  *  gavmg 
htaUh,*  to  suppoit  his  theory.  I  shrfll 
not  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  reader, 
by  attempting  an  exposure  o^  this  folly, 
which  only  atlords  another  instance  to 
prove*  how  much  faith  it  requires  to 
ooDBtitote    an    unbeliever.     But    the 


absurdity,  great  as  it  is,  is  important, 
first,  as  it  shows  that  the  case  had 
become  too  hard  for  the  solvents  which 
Mr.  Southey  at  first  applied  to  it — the 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  the  addi-ess 
and  landscape  preaching  of  Mr.  Wesley ; 
and,  secondly,  that  his  researches  into 
the  history  of  Methodism  presented  to 
him  facts  so  extraoixlinary,  that  he  felt 
that  no  ordinary  cause  could  satistao- 
torily  account  for  them.  How  difficult 
is  it  for  minds  inflated  by  a  conceited 
science  to  acknowledge  God  I  Here  is 
a  case  exti'aordinary  indeed ;  but  still 
ezti-aordinary  only  in  extent,  not  in 
principle;  a  case  of  the  conversion  of 
many  thousands  of  persons  from  the 
'error  of  their  ways,'  and  which  Mr. 
Southey  acknowledges  to  luve  been  a 
'change  operated  in  their  moral  habits 
and  principles;'  and  yet  he  gravely 
looks  his  readers  in  the  face,  as  though 
oonHdent  of  receiving  tiie  full  meed  of 
praise  for  the  philosophic  discovery,  and 
retere  the  whole  to  the  occun*ence  of 
a  ne>o  bodily  disease" — Watson's  ' Ob- 
servations,' pp.  127,  128. — [Ed.] 
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she  often  lay  in  a  trance  for  many  hoars.  She  is  twenty-one  years  old. 
We  were  soon  after  called  into  the  garden,  where  Patty  Jenkins,  one  of 
the  same  age,  was  so  overwhelmed  with  the  love  of  God,  that  she  sank 
down,  and  appeared  as  one  in  a  pleasant  sleep,  only  with  her  eyes  open. 
Yet  she  had  often  just  strength  to  utter,  with  a  low  voioe,  ejaculations 
of  joy  and  praise ;  but  no  words  coming  up  to  what  she  felt,  she  fre- 
quently laughed  while  she  saw  His  glory.  This  is  quite  unintelligible  to 
many,  for  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not  with  our  joy.  So  it  was  to 
Mr.  M.,  who  doubted  whether  God  or  the  devil  had  filled  her  with  love 
and  praise.  Oh,  the  depth  of  human  wisdom  I  Mr.  R.,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  filled  with  a  solemn  awe.  I  no  sooner  sate  down  by  her,  than 
the  Spirit  of  God  poured  the  same  blessedness  into  my  soul.* 

Whether  this  were  folly  or  fraud,  the  consequences  that  were  likely 
to  result  did  not  escape  the  apprehension  of  persons  who,  though  them- 
selves affected  strongly  by  the  disease,  still  retained  some  command  of 
reason.  They  b^an  to  doubt  whether  such  tnmoes  were  not  the  work 
of  Satan ;  with  the  majority,  however,  they  passed  for  efifects  of  grace. 
Wesley,  who  believed  and  recorded  them  as  such,  enquired  of  the 
patients,  when  he  came  to  Everton,  concerning  their  state  of  feeling  in 
these  trances,  llie  persons,  who  appear  to  have  been  aU  young  women 
and  girls,  agreed,  **  that  when  they  went  away,  as  they  termed  it,  it 
was  always  at  the  time  they  were  fullest  of  the  love  of  God :  that  it 
came  upon  them  in  a  moment,  without  any  previous  notice,  and  took 
away  all  their  senses  and  strength :  that  there  were  some  exceptions* 
but,  generally,  from  that  moment  they  were  in  another  world,  knowing 
nothing  of  what  was  done  or  said  by  all  that  were  round  about  them.** 
He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  case.  Some  persons  were 
singing  hymns  in  Berridge's  house,  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  and 
presently  Wesley  was  summoned  by  Berridge  himself,  with  information 
that  one  of  them,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  was  fallen  into  a  trance.  "  I  went 
down  immediately,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "  and  found  her  sitting  on  a 
stool,  and  leaning  against  the  wall,  with  her  eyes  open  and  fixed  upward. 
I  made  a  motion,  as  if  going  to  strike,  but  they  continued  immoveable. 
Her  face  showed  an  unspeakable  mixture  of  reverence  and  love,  while 
silent  tears  stole  down  her  cheek.  Her  lips  were  a  little  open,  and 
sometimes  moved,  but  not  enough  to  cause  any  sound.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  ever  saw  a  human  face  look  so  beautiful.  Sometimes  it  was 
covered  with  a  smile,  as  from  joy  mixing  with  love  and  reverence ;  but 
the  tears  fell  still,  though  not  so  fast.  Her  pulse  was  quite  regular. 
In  about  half  an  hour  I  observed  her  countenance  change  into  the  form 
of  fear,  pity,  and  distress.  Then  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
cried  out,  *  Dear  Lord !  they  vnU  be  damned  I  they  wiU  all  be  danmed  T 
But,  in  about  five  minutes,  her  smiles  returned,  and  only  love  and  joy 
appeared  in  her  fieuse.    About  half  an  hour  after  six,  I  observed  distress 
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take  place  again,  and  soon  after  she  wept  bitterly,  and  cried,  'Dear 
Lord,  they  wiU  go  to  hell  I  the  world  vnU  go  to  hell  I'  Soon  after  she 
said,  '  Cry  aloud  1  spare  not  I '  and  in  a  few  moments  her  look  was 
composed  again,  and  spoke  a  mixture  of  reverence,  joy  and  love.  Then 
she  said  aloud,  '  Give  God  the  glory ! '  About  seven,  her  senses  returned. 
I  asked,  *  Where  have  you  been  ?  * — *  I  have  been  with  my  Saviour.' 
*In  heaven,  or  on  earth?' — 'I  cannot  tell;  but  I  was  in  glory  1' 
*  Why,  then,  did  you  cry  ?' — *  Not  for  myself,  but  for  the  world ;  for  I 
saw  they  were  on  the  brink  of  helL'  *  Whom  did  you  desire  to  give 
the  glory  to  God  ? ' — *  Ministers  that  cry  aloud  to  the  world ;  else  they 
will  be  proud ;  and  then  GK)d  will  leave  them,  and  they  will  lose  their 
own  souls.' " 

With  all  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  (and  few  persons  have 
had  such  opportunities  of  extensive  and  intimate  observation),  Wesley 
bad  not  discovered,  that  when  occasion  is  afforded  for  imposture  of  this 
kind,  the  propensity  to  it  is  a  vice  to  which  children  and  young  persons 
are  especially  addicted.  If  there  be  any  natural  obliquity  of  mind, 
sufficient  motives  are  found  in  the  pride  of  deceiving  their  elders,  and 
the  pleasure  which  they  feel  in  exercising  the  monkey-like  instinct  of 
Imitation.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  recorded  tales  of  witch- 
craft in  this  country,  in  New  England,  and  in  Sweden  ;  and  it  is  from 
subjects  like  this  girl,  whose  acting  Wesley  beheld  with  reverential 
credulity,  instead  of  reasonable  suspicion,  that  the  friars  have  made 
regular-bred  saints,  such  as  Rosa  of  Peru,  and  Catharine  of  Sienna. 
With  regard  to  the  bodily  effects  that  ensued,  whenever  the  spiritual 
influenza  b^an,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  reality ;  but  it  had  so 
much  the  appearance  of  an  influenza  raging  for  awhile,  aflecting  those 
within  its  sphere,  and  then  dying  away,  that  Wesley  could  not  be  so 
fully  satisfied  concerning  the  ^vine  and  supernatural  exciting  cause,  as 
he  had  been  when  first  the  disease  manifested  itself  at  Bristol,  and 
as  he  still  desired  to  be.  "I  have  generally  observed,"  said  he, 
"  more  or  less  of  these  outward  symptoms  to  attend  the  beginning  of 
a  general  work  of  God.  So  it  was  in  New  England,  Scotland,  Hol- 
land, Ireland,  and  many  parts  of  England;  but,  after  a  time,  they 
gradually  decrease,  and  the  work  goes  on  more  quietly  and  silently. 
Those  whom  it  pleases  God  to  employ  in  His  work,  ought  to  be 
quite  passive  in  this  respect :  they  should  choose  nothing,  but  leave 
entirely  to  Him  all  the  circumstances  of  His  own  work." 

Betuming  to  Everton,  about  four  months  afterwards,  he  found  *'a 
remarkable  difference  as  to  the  manner  of  the  work.  None  now 
were  in  trances,  none  cried  out,  none  fell  .down,  or  were  convulsed. 
Only  some  trembled  exceedingly;  a  low  murmur  was  heard,  and 
many  were  refreshed  with  the  muUitude  of  pecuseP  The  disease  had 
spent  itself,  and  the  reflections  which  jhe  makes  upon  this  change 
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bIiow  that  others  had  begun  to  suspect  its  real  nature,  and  that  he 
himself  was  endeavouring  to  quiet  his  own  suspicions.  **  The  danger 
taa«,"  says  he,  "to  r^ard  extraordinary  circumstances  too  much — 
such  as  outcries,  convulsions,  visions,  trances,  as  if  these  were  essentisJ 
to  the  inward  work,  so  that  it  could  not  go  on  without  them.  Perhaps 
the  danger  is,  to  refund  them  too  little ;  to  condemn  them  altogether ; 
to  imagine  they  had  nothing  of  God  in  them,  and  were  a  hindrance  to 
his  work ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  1.  (rod  suddenly  and  strongly  convinced 
many  that  they  were  lost  sinners,  the  natural  consequences  whereof 
were  sudden  outcries,  and  strong  bodily  convulsions.  2.  To  strengthen 
and  encourage  them  that  believed ;  and  to  make  his  work  more  apparent^ 
he  favoured  several  of  them  with  divine  dreams ;  others  with  trances 
and  visions.  3.  In  some  of  these  instances,  after  a  time,  nature  mixed 
with  grace.  4.  Satan  likewise  mimicked  this  work  of  God,  in  order  to 
discredit  the  whole  work ;  and  yet  it  is  not  wise  to  give  up  this  pari, 
any  more  than  to  give  up  the  whole.  At  first  it  was,  doubtless,  wholly 
from  God  :  it  is  partly  so  at  this  day ;  and  He  will  enable  ns  to  disoezu 
how  far,  in  every  case,  the  work  is  pure,  and  when  it  mixes  or  degene- 
rates. Let  us  even  suppose  that,  in  some  few  cases,  there  was  a  mixture 
of  dissimulation ;  that  persons  pretended  to  see  or  feel  what  they  did 
not,  and  imitated  the  cries  or  convulsive  motions  of  those  who  were 
really  overpowered  by  the  Spirit  of  God;  yet  even  this  should  not 
make  us  either  deny  or  undervalue  the  real  work  of  the  Spirit.  The 
shadow  is  no  disparagement  of  the  substance,  nor  the  counterfeit  of  the 
real  diamond." 

His  tone,  perhaps,  was  thus  moderated,  because,  by  recording  fotmer 
extravagances  of  this  kind  in  full  triumph,  he  had  laid  himself  open  to 
attacks  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  repel.  Warburton*  had  censored 
these  things  with  his  strong  sense  and  powers  of  indignant  sarcasm ; 
and  they  had  been  exposed  still  more  effectually  by  Bishop  lavington,* 

1  Dr.  William  Warbarton,  author  of  tion  to  imitation  and  deoeption,  there- 

'  The  Divine  Revelation.'   He  was  Bishop  fore,  was  strong  in  proportion  to  the 

of  Glouoesier  from  1759  to  1779. —  estimation  in  which  such  lervoun  were 

[Ed.]  held,  and  the  oonsideratioa  to  which 

>  Dr.  Geoi^  Larington.  He  held  the  they  entitled  the  subjects  of  them. 
See  from  1746  to  his  death,  in  1762.  Had  any  considerable  number  of  persons, 
**  Mr.  Southey  often  falls  when  he  is  making  such  pretensions,  ever  appeared 
taught  by  a  book,  refuted  long  ago,  to  among  the  Methodists,  the  parallel 
compare  *  the  Enthusiasm  of  the  Metho-  ^tween  us  and  the  Catholics  would  not 
dists  and  Papists.'  This  is  the  usual  even  then  have  been  just ;  for  visionaries 
effect  of  analogical  reasoning,  when  the  have  no  eminence  of  consideration  among 
things  compel^  are  but  half  understood,  us,  nor  ever  had.  But  the  number  has 
The  Romanists  have  in  all  ages  had  their  been  few,  and  seldom  hare  they  re- 
devotees  and  ecstatics,  and  rapturists  ;  maincd  long ;  the  rule  of  judgment  as 
as  such,  they  were  held  up  to  peculiar  to  our  members  having  from  the  b^io- 
i-espect  and  veneration :  and  the  templa-  ning  been  *  faith,  tohioh  worksth  by  Iwt* 
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of  Exeter,  in  ^  A  Comparison  between  the  Enthosiasm  of  Methodists 
and  of  Papists."  Here  Wesley,  who  was  armed  and  proof  at  other 
Xx>ints,  was  vulnerable.  He  conld  advance  plausible  arguments,  even 
for  the  least  defenBible  of  his  doctrines ;  and  for  his  irregularities,  some 
that  were  valid  and  incontestable.  On  that  score  he  was  justified  hj 
the  positive  good  which  Methodism  had  done,  and  was  doing ;  but  here 
he  stood  convicted  of  a  credulity  discreditable  to  himself,  and  dangerous 
in  its  consequences ;  the  whole  evil  of  scenes  so  disorderly,  so  scandalous, 
and  so  frightful,  was  distinctly  seen  by  his  opponents ;  and  perhaps 
they  did  not  make  a  suffikient  allowance  for  the  phenomena  of  actual 
disease,  and  the  manner  in  which,  upon  their  first  appearance,  they  were 
likely  to  affect  a  mind,  heated  as  his  had  been  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career.  In  all  his  other  controversies,  Wesley  preserved  that  urbane 
and  gentle  tone,  which  arose  from  the  genuine  benignity  of  his  disposi- 
tion and  manners ;  but  he  replied  to  Bishop  Lavington  with  asperity ; 
the  attack  had  galled  him ;  he  could  not  but  feel  that  his  opponent 
stood  upon  th*e  vantage  ground,  and,  evading  the  main  charge,  he  con- 
tented himself  in  his  reply*  with  explaining  away  certain  passages, 
which  were  less  obnoxious  than  they  had  been  made  to  appear,  and 
disproving  some  personal  charges'  which  the  Bishop  had  repeated  upon 
evidence  that  appeared,  upon  inquiry,  not  worthy  of  the  credit  he  had 
given  to  it.  But  Wesley's  resentments  were  never  lasting :  of  this  a 
passage  in  his  Journal,  written  a  few  years  aflerwards,  afibrds  a  pleasing 
proof.  Having  attended  service  at  Exeter  Cathedral,  he  says,  ^I  was 
well  pleased  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper  with  my  old  opponent, 
Bishop  Lavington.  Oh  may  we  sit  down  together  in  the  kingdom  of 
our  Father  l*  He  understood  the  happiness  of  his  temper  in  this 
respect,  and  says  of  it, ''  I  cannot  but  stand  amazed  at  the  goodness  of 
God.  Others  are  most  assaulted  on  the  weak  side  of  their  soul ;  but 
with  me  it  is  quite  otherwise.    If  I  have  any  strength  at  all  (and  I 

Even  those  whose  oonvenkm  has  hem  might  the   andent   say,  'Ood   made 

aooompanied  with  droomstanees  some-  practical  divinity  necessary ;  the  devil, 

what  extraordinary,  receive  no  peculiar  controversial.'    Bat  it  is  necessary.    We 

respect,  and   are  entitled  to  no  office,  most  resist  the  devil,  or  he  will  not  flee 

on  that  account.    A  steady,  fervent,  from  us.'* 

habitual,  and  practical  piety,  is  now,  as        'On  thia  pdnt  it  is  proper  io  ttate, 

in  the  days  of  Mr.  Wesley,  the  only  ihat  he  does  justice  to  the  Biahap  in 

standard  by  which  the  professioaa  of  his  Joomal.    For  when  he  notices  that. 


our  members  are  estimated." — ^Watson,  calling  upon  the  person  who  was  named 

p.  115.— -TEo.]  as  the  aocaaer,  she  told  him  readily  and 

^  His  Journal  shows  that  he  under-  repeatedly,  that   she  **  never   saw  or 

took  the  task  with  no  alacrity.    **■  I  knew  any  harm  by  hhn,"  he  adds,  **  yet 

began  writing  a  letter  to  the  Comparer  I  am  not  sure  that  she  has  not  said  just 

of^the  Papists  and  Metbodiats.    Heavy  the  contrary  to  others.    If  so,  she,  not 

work ;  such  as  I  should  never  choose ;  I,  must  give  account  for  it  to  God«" 
but  sometimes  it  must  be  done.    Well 
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have  nono  but  what  I  received)^  it  is  in  foigiving  isjuries;  and  on 
this  very  side  am  I  assaulted  more  frequently  than  on  any  other.  Tet 
leave  me  not  here  one  hour  to  myself,  or  I  shall  betray  myself  and 
Theer 

Warburton,  though  a  more  powerful  opponent,  assailed  him  with 
less  effect  Wesley  replied  to  him  in  a  respectful  tone,  and  met  the 
attack  fisurly.  He  entered  upon  the  question  of  Ghraoe,  maintained  his 
own  view  of  that  subject,  and  repeated,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  his 
full  belief  that  the  oourae  which  he  and  his  ooadjutors  had  taken  was 
approved  by  miracles.  "  I  have  seen  with  my  eyes,'*  said  he,  *^  and 
heard  with  my  ears,  several  things  which,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment^ 
cannot  be  aocoimted  for  by  the  ordinary  course  of  natural  causes,  and 
which  I  therefore  believe  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  extraordinaiy 
interposition  of  QodL  If  any  man  choose  to  call  these  miracles,  I 
reclaim  not.  I  have  weighed  the  preceding  and  foUowing  circumstances ; 
I  have  strove  to  account  for  them  in  a  natural  way;  but  could  not, 
without  doing  violence  to  my  reason."  He  instanced  the  case  of  John 
Haydon,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  himself;  by  an  effort  of  faith,  bad 
thrown  off  a  fever.  The  truth  of  these  &cts,  he  said,  was  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses,  in  as  high  a  degree  as  any 
reasonable  man  could  desire:  the  witnesses  were  many  in  number,  and 
could  not  be  deceived  themselves ;  for  they  saw  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  heard  with  their  own  ears.  He  disclaimed  for  himself  any  part  in 
these  and  the  other  cases,  which  might  appear  to  redound  to  his  praiae : 
his  will,  or  choice,  or  desire,  he  said,  had  no  place  in  them ;  and  this, 
he  argued,  had  always  been  the  case  with  true  miracles ;  for  God  injer- 
posed  his  miraculous  powers  always  according  to  his  own  sovereign 
will ;  not  according  to  the  will  of  man,  neither  of  him  by  whom  he 
wrought,  nor  of  any  other  man  whatsoever.  So  many  such  interposi- 
tions, he  affirmed,  had  taken  place,  as  would  soon  leave  no  excuse  either 
for  denying  or  despising  them.  *'  We  desire  no  favour^**  said  he, ''  but 
the  justice^  that  diligent  inquiry  may  be  made  concerning  them.  We 
are  ready  to  name  the  persons  on  whom  the  power  was  shovm,  which 
belongeth  to  none  but  God  (not  one,  or  two,  or  ten  or  twelve  only),  to 
point  out  their  places  of  abode ;  and  we  engage  they  shall  answer  every 
pertinent  question  fairly  and  directly ;  and,  if  required,  shall  give  all 
their  answers  upon  oath,  before  any  who  are  empowered  to  receive  them. 
It  is  our  particular  request,  that  the  circumstances  which  went  before, 
which  accompanied,  and  which  followed  after  the  facts  under  considera- 
tion, may  be  thoroughly  examined,  and  punctually  noted  down.  Let 
but  this  be  done  (and  is  it  not  highly  needful  it  should,  at  least  by 
those  who  would  form  an  exact  judgment?),  and  we  have  no  fear  that 
any  reasonable  man  should  scruple  to  say, '  this  hath  God  wrought.' " 

It  had  never  entered  into  Wesley's  thoughts,  when  he  thus  appealed 
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to  what  were  called  the  outwaid  sigiui,  as  oertainly  miraculonii  that 
they  were  the  manifestations  of  a  yiolent  and  specific  disease,  produced 
by  excessive  excitement  of  the  mind,  commnm'cable  by  sympathy,  and 
highly  contagious.  We  are  yet  far  from  understanding  the  whole 
power  of  the  mind  over  the  body ;  nor,  perhaps,  will  it  ever  be  fully 
understood.  It  was  very  little  regarded  in  Wesley's  time;  these 
phenomena,  therefore,  were  considered  by  the  Methodists,  and  by  those 
who  beheld  them,  as  wholly  miraculous ;  by  all  other  persons,  as  mere 
exhibitions  of  imposture.  Even  Charles  Wesley,  when  he  discovered 
that  much  was  voluntary,  had  no  suspicion  that  the  rest  might  be 
natural ;  and  John,  in  all  cases  where  anything  supernatural  was  pie- 
tended,  was,  of  all  men,  the  most  credulous.  In  the  excesses  at 
Everton,  he  had,  however  reluctantly,  perceived  something  which 
savoured  of  fraud ;  and,  a  few  years  afterward,  circumstances  of  much 
greater  notoriety  occurred,  when,  from  the  weakness  of  his  mind,  ha 
enooun^ed  at  first  a  dangerous  enthusiasm,  which  soon  broke  out  into 
open  madness. 

Among  his  lay-preachers,  there  was  a  certain  George  Bell,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  life-guardsman.  Mr.  Wesley  published,  as  plainly 
miraculous,  an  account  of  an  instantaneous  cure  wrought  by  this  man : 
it  was  a  surgical  case/  and  must,  therefore,  either  have  been  miracle  or 
fraud.  A  judicious  inquiry  would  have  shown  that  Bell,  who  was  not 
in  a  sane  mind,  had  been  a  dupe  in  this  business ;  but  Wesley  contented 
himself  with  the  patient's  own  relation,  accredited  it  without  scruple, 
and  recorded  it  in  a  tone  of  exultation.  Bell  was  at  that  time  crasy, 
and  any  doubt  which  he  might  have  entertained  of  his  own  snpematuial 

>  "Dee.  26,  1760.— I  made  a  par-  my  hands  on  my  breaats,  and  cried  out, 

ticalar  inquiry  into  the  case  of  Mary  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me 

Special,  a  young  woman  then  in  Totten-  whole!    It  was  gone;   and  from  that 

ham-ooart-road.    She  said,  *  Poor  years  hour  I  have  had  no  pain,  no  i 


since,  I  found  much  pain  in  my  breasts,  no  lumps  or  swelling,  but   both  my 

and    afterwards    hard    lumps.     Four  breasts  were  perfectly  well,  and  I  hare 

months  ago  my  left  breast  broke,  and  been  so  erer  since.'    Now/'  says  Mr. 

kept    running    continually.     Growing  Wesley,  «here  are  pUun  fkets:  1.  she 

worse  and   worse,  after  some  time  I  was  ill ;  2.  she  «f  well ;  3.  she  became 

was  recommended  to  St.  Geoige's  Hos-  so  in  a  moment.    Which  of  these  can, 

pital.    I  was  let  blood  many  times,  and  with  any  modesty,  be  denied  ?  *'    It  is 

took  hemlock  thrice  a  day ;  but  I  was  not  a  little  remarkable,  that,  after  Bell 

no  better,  the  pain  and  the  lumps  were  had  become  decidedly  craxy,  recovered 

the  same,  and  both  my  breasts  were  his  wits,  forsaken  the  Methodists,  and 

quite  hard,  and  black  as  soot;  when,  professed  himself  a  thorough  Tmbelierer, 

yesterday  se*nnight,  I  went  to  Mr.  Owen's,  Mr.  Wesley  should  still  hare  belieTed 

where  there  was  a  meeting  for  prayer,  this  story,  and  hare  persisted  in  asking 

Mr.  Bell  saw  me,  and  asked.  Have  you  the  same  question,  without  suspecting 

faith    to    be    healed?      I    said.    Yes.  any  deceit  in  either  party.    The  fraud 

He  prayed  for  me,  and,  in  a  moment,  lay  in  the  woman.  Bell  being  a  thorough 

all  my  pain  was  gone.    But  the  next  cothoaiast  at  that  time, 
day  I  felt  a  little  pain  again ;  I  clapped 
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giftgy  wag  removed  bj  this  apparent  miiade,  the  truth  of  which  was 
thufl  attested.  Others  who  listened  to  him  became  as  ciazy  as  himself; 
and  Wesley  was  penuaded  that,  ''being  full  of  love,"  they  were 
actually  "iJEkTOured  with  extzaordinary  revdations  and  manifestatioDs 
fiom  God.  But  by  this  very  thing/'  says  he,  "  Satan  beguiled  them 
from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Ghiist.  By  inaensible  degrees,  they 
were  led  to  vahie  these  extraordinary  gifts,  more  than  the  ordinary 
grace  of  God ;  and  I  could  not  convince  them,  that  a  grain  of  humble 
love  was  better  than  all  these  gifts  put  together." 

In  the  height  of  George  Bell's  extravagance,  he  attempted  to  restore  a 
blind  man  to  sight,  touched  his  eyes  with  spittle,  and  pronounoed  the 
word  Ephphatha,  The  ecclesiastical  authcmties  ought  to  have  a  power 
of  sending  siudi  persons  to  Bedlam,  for  the  sake  of  religion  and  of  de- 
cency, and  for  the  general  good ;  but  such  madmen  in  England  are 
su£fered  to  go  abroad,  and  bite  whom  they  please  with  impunity.  The 
failure  of  the  blasphemous  experiment  neithar  undeceived  him  nor  his 
believers ;  and  they  accounted  for  it  by  saying,  that  the  patient  had  not 
faith  to  be  healed.  Wesley  had  begun  to  suspect  the  sanity  of  these 
enthusiasts,  because  they  had  taken  up  a  notion,  from  a  text  in  the 
Kevelations,  that  they  should  live  for  ever.  As,  howevw,  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  happened  to  go  raving  mad,  and  die,  he  thought  the 
delusion  would  be  checked ;  ss  if  a  disease  of  the  reason  could  be  cored 
by  the  right  exercise  of  the  diseased  fMSulty  itself!  Moreover,  with 
their  enthusiasm  peraonal  feelings  were  mixed  up,  of  dislike  towards 
him  aad  his  brother,  arising  from  an  impatience  of  their  supwiority  ; 
and  this  feeling  induced  Maxfield  to  stand  forward  as  the  leader  of  the 
innovators,  though  he  was  not  the  dupe  of  their  delusions.  Mr.  Wesley 
desired  the  parties  to  meet  him,  that  all  misunderstandings  might  be 
removed.  Maxfield  alone  refused  to  come.  "Is  this,"  said  Wesley, 
*'the  first  step  towards  a  separation!  Alas  for  the  man,  alas  for  the 
people  1"  It  is  said  that  no  other  event  over  grieved  him  so  deeply  as 
the  conduct  of  Maxfield ;  for  it  at  once  impeached  his  judgment,  and 
wounded  him  as  an  act  of  ingratitude.  Maxfield  was  the  first  person 
whom  he  had  consented  to  hear  as  a  lay-preacher,  and  the  first  whom  he 
authorized  to  co-operate  with  him  in  that  character:  and  so  highly 
did  he  value  him,  that  he  had  obtained  ordination  for  him  from  the 
Bishop  of  Londonderry.^  This  prelate  was  one  of  the  clergy  who  en- 
couraged Mr.  Wesley  in  Ireland ;  and  when  he  performed  the  ceremony, 
he  said  to  Maxfield,  "  Sir,  I  ordain  you  to  assist  that  good  man,  that  he 
may  not  work  himself  to  death !"  But  of  all  the  lessons  which  he  learnt 
from  Wesley,  it  now  appeared  that  that  of  insubordination  was  the  one 
in  which  he  was  most  perfect 

1  ProbAbly  Dr.  William  Bamud,  who  oocapied  th«  See  of  Derrr  from  1747  to 
1768.— [Ed.] 
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The  breaoh,  hoiv«ver,  was  not  immediate :  some  ooooesskms  were 
made  hy  Maxfield ;  and  Wesley,  after  a  while,  addressed  a  letter  to  him 
and  his* associates,  especially  George  Bell,  telling  them  what  he  disliked 
in  their  doctrines,  spirit,  and  outward  hebavioor.  He  objected  to  their 
teaching  that  man  mi^t  be  as  perfect  as  an  angel ;  that  he  can  be 
absolutely  perfect ;  that  he  can  be  infallible,  or  aboye  being  tempted ; 
or,  that  the  mcnnent  he  is  pare  in  heart,  he  cannot  fall  from  it.  To 
this,  however,  his  own  language  had  giren  occasion ;  for  the  doctrine 
which  he  taught  of  a  free,  full,  and  present  salvation  from  all  the  guilt, 
all  the  power,  and  all  the  in^being  of  sin,"  differs  but  a  hair's  breadth 
from  the  tenet  which  he  now  justly  amdemned*  He  objected  to  their 
saying,  '*that  one  saved  from  sin  needs  nothing  more  than  looking  to 
Jesus — needs  not  to  hear  or  think  of  anything  else ;  believe,  hdieve,  is 
enough :  that  he  needs  no  self-examination,  no  times  of  private  prayer ; 
needs  not  mind  little  or  outward  things ;  and  that  he  cannot  be  taught 
by  any  person  who  is  not  in  the  same  state."  He  disliked,  he  said, 
**  something  that  had  the  appearance  of  enthusiasm,  overvaluing  feelings, 
and  inward  impressioDB;  mistaking  the  mere  work  of  imagination  for 
the  voice  of  the  Spirit ;  expecting  the  end  without  the  means,  and 
undervaluing  reason,  knowledge,  and  wisdom  in  general."  He  disliked 
**  something  that  had  the  appearance  of  Antinomiamsm ;  not  magnifying 
the  law  and  making  it  honourable ;  not  enough  valuing  tenderness  of 
conscience,  and  exact  watchfolness  in  order  thereto,  and  using  faith 
rather  as  contra-distinguished  from  holiness,  than  as  productive  of  it" 
He  blamed  them  for  slighting  any,  the  very  least  rules  of  the  Bands,  or 
Society ;  for  the  disorder  and  extravagances  which  they  introduced  in 
their  public  meetings;  and,  above  all,  for  the  bitter  and  uncharitable 
spirit  which  they  manifested  toward  all  who  differed  from  them.  And 
he  bade  them  read  this  letter  of  mild  reproof,  calmly  and  impartially 
before  the  Lord,  in  prayer;  so^  he  said,  should  the  evil  cease,  and 
the  gpod  remain,  and  they  would  then  be  more  than  ever  united  to 
him. 

Wesley  was  not  then  aware  of  Maxfield's  intention  to  set  up  for  him- 
self, and  hardly  yet  suspected  the  insanity  of  Bell,  his  colleague.  Upon 
hearing  the  latter  hold  forth,  he  believed  that  part  of  what  he  said  was 
from  God  (so  willing  was  Wesley  to  be  deceived  in  such  things  !),  and 
part  from  a  heated  imagination ;  and  seeing,  he  says,  nothing  danger- 
ously wrong,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  hinder  him.  The  next 
trial,  however,  convinced  him  that  Bell  must  not  be  suffered  to  pray  at 
the  Foundry :  "  the  reproach  of  Christ,"  said  he,  *'  I  am  willing  to  bear, 
but  not  the  reproach  of  enthusiasm,  if  I  can  help  it."  That  nothing 
might  be  doue  hastily,  he  suffered  him  to  speak  twice  more ;  **  but," 
says  he,  ''  it  was  worse  and  worse.  He  now  spoke,  as  from  God,  what  I 
knew  God  had  not  spoken ;  I  therefore  desired  that  he  would  oome 
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thither  no  more."  The  ezcommanicati(Hi,  indeed,  oonld  no  longer  be 
delayed,^  for  George  Bell  had  oonunenoed  prophet,  and  proclaimed  every- 
where that  the  world  was  to  be  at  an  end  on  the  28th  of  February  fol- 
lowing. This,  however,  was  the  signal  for  separation :  several  hundreds 
of  the  Society  in  London  threw  up  their  tickets,  and  withdrew  from 
their  connection  with  Wesley,  saying,  '*  Blind  John  is  not  capable  of 
teaching  us ;  we  will  keep  to  Mr.  Maxfield !"  for  Haxfleld  was  tbe 
leader  of  the  Beparatists,  and  Bell,  notwithstanding  his  prophetic  pre- 
tensions, appeared  only  as  one  of  his  followers.  He,  indeed,  was  at  this 
time  a  downright  honest  madman.  The  part  which  Maxfield  acted  was 
more  suspicious;  he  neither  declared  a  belief  or  disbelief  in  the  predio- 
tion,  but  he  took  advantage  of  the  pophet's  popularity  to  collect  a  flock 
among  his  believers,  and  form  an  establishment  for  himselL* 

Often  as  the  end  of  the  world  has  been  prophesied  by  madmen,  sadi 
a  prediction  has  never  failed  to  excite  considerable  agitation.  Wesley 
exerted  himself  to  counteract  the  panic  which  had  been  raised ;  and,  on 
the  day  appointed,  he  exposed,  in  a  sennon,  the  utter  absurdity  of  the 
supposition  that  the  world  would  be  at  an  end  that  night.  But  he  aaya 
that,  notwithstanding  all  he  could  say,  many  were  afraid  to  go  to  bed, 
and  some  wandered  about  the  fields,  being  persuaded  that,  if  the  world  did 
not  end,  at  least  London  would  be  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  He 
had  the  prudence,  before  the  day  arrived,  to  insert  an  advertisement  in  tiie 
provincial  newspapers,  disclaiming  all  connection  with  the  prophet  or 
the  prophecy ;  a  precaution  which  vras  of  great  service  to  poor  Geoi^gie 
Story ;  for,  in  the  course  of  itinerating,  he  arrived  at  Darlington  on 
the  day  appointed.  The  people  in  that  neighbourhood  had  been  sorely 
frightened ;  but  fear  had  given  place  to  indignation,  and  in  their  wrath 
they  threatened  to  pull  down  the  Methodist  preaching-house,  and  burn 
the  first  preacher  who  should  dare  to  show  his  face  among  them.  Little 
as  Story  was  of  an  enthusiast,  he  told  the  mistress  of  the  house,  if  she 
would  venture  the  house,  he  would  venture  himself;  and,  upon  produc- 
ing the  advertisement  in  the  Newcastle  paper,  and  reading  it  to  the 

1  Wesley    was    evideDily    conscious  George   Bell.    I   saw  distinctly  from 

that  he  had  delayed  it  too  long,  and  the  beginning,  and  at  the  beginning, 

that  he  had   lost  credit,  by  being,  or  what  was  right,  and  what  was  wrong ; 

appearing  to  be,   for  a  time  deceiyed  but  I  saw,  withal,  <  I  have  many  things 

by  this  madman.    The  apology  whidh  to  speak,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.' 

he  makes  is  anything  but  ingenuous.  Hence  many  imagine  I   was    imposed 

*<  Perhapst"  he    says,  **  reason    (uuen-  upon,  and  applauded  themselves  on  their 

lightened)  makes  me  simple.    If  I  knew  own  greater  perspicuity,  as  they  do  at 

less  of  human  nature,  I  should  be  more  thia  day.    '  But  if  you  knew  it,'  said 

apt  to  stumble  at  the  weakness  of  it ;  his  friend  to  Gregorio  Lopez,  *  why  did 

and  if  I  had  not,  too,  by  nature  or  by  you  not  tell  me  ? '     I  answer  with  him, 

grace,  some  clearness  of  apprehension.  '  1  do  not  n)eak  all  I  know,  but  what 

It  is  owiQjT  to  this  runder  God)  that  I  I  judge  needftU.'" 
never  staggered  at  all  at  the  reveries  of 
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people,  they  were  satisfied,  and  made  no  further  distarbanoe.  Geor^ 
Bell  recovered  his  senses  to  make  a  depbrable  use  of  them :  passing 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  the  ignorant  enthuoast  became  an  igno- 
rant infidel ,-  turned  fimatic  in  politics  as  he  had  done  in  religion ;  and 
having  gone  through  all  the  degrees  of  disafiection  and  disloyalty,  died, 
at  a  great  age,  a  radical  reformer. 

This  affair,  if  it  made  Wesley  more  cautious  for  a  while,  did  not 
lessen  his  habitual  credulity.  His  disposition  to  believe  whatever  he 
was  told,  however  improbable  the  fact,  or  insufficient  the  evidence,  was 
not  confined  to  preternatural  tales.  He  listened  to  eveiy  old  woman's 
nostrum  for  a  disease,  and  collected  so  many  of  them  that  he  thought 
himself  qualified  at  last  to  commence  practitioner  in  medicine.  Accord- 
ingly, he  announced  in  London  his  intention  of  giving  physic  to  the 
poor,  and  they  came  for  many  years  in  great  numbers,  till  the  expense 
of  distributing  medicines  to  them  was  greater  than  the  Society  could 
support  At  the  same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  people  to  cure 
themselves,  he  published  his  collection  of  receipts,  under  the  title  of 
*^  Primitive  Physic ;  or,  an  easy  and  natural  Method  of  curing  most 
Diseases."  In  his  preface  he  showed  that  the  art  of  healing  was  origi- 
nally founded  on  experiment^  and  so  became  traditional:  inquiring 
men,  in  process  of  time,  began  to  reason  upon  the  fusts  which  they 
knew,  and  formed  theories  of  physic  which,  when  thus  made  theoieticaly 
was  soon  converted  into  a  mystery  and  a  craft  Some  lovers  of  man- 
kind, however,  had  still,  from  time  to  time,  endeavoured  to  bring  it 
back  to  its  ancient  footing,  and  make  it,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  a 
plain  intelligible  thing;  professing  to  know  nothing  more,  than  that 
certain  maladies  might  be  removed  by  certain  medicines ;  and  his  mean 
hand,  he  said,  had  made  a  like  attempt,  in  which  he  had  only  consulted 
experience,  common  sense,  and  the  common  interest  of  mankind. 

The  previous  directions  which  he  gave  for  preventing  disease  were 
in  general  judicious.  He  advised  early  hours,  regular  exercise^  plain 
diet,  and  temperance :  and  he  pointed  out,  not  without  efiiect^  the  physi- 
cal benefits  which  resulted  from  a  moral  and  religious  life.  ^  All  violent 
and  sudden  passions,"  he  said, ''  dispose  to,  or  actually  throw  people  into 
acute  diseases.  The  slow  and  lasting  passions,  such  as  grief,  and  hope- 
less love,  bring  on  chronical  diseases.  Till  the  passion  which  caused 
the  disease  is  calmed,  medicine  is  applied  in  vain.  The  love  of  God, 
as  it  is  the  sovereign  remedy  of  all  miseries,  so,  in  particular,  it  e^&a- 
tually  prevents  all  the  bodily  disorders  the  passions  introduce^  by  keep- 
ing the  passions  themselves  within  due  bounds ;  and,  by  the  unspeakable 
joy,  and  perfect  calm  serenity  and  tranquillity  it  gives  the  mind,  it  be- 
comes the  most  powerful  of  all  the  means  of  health  and  long  Ufe."  In 
his  directions  to  the  sick,  he  recommends  them  to  ''add  to  the  rest  (for 
it  is  not  labour  lost)  that  old  unfashionable  medicine,  prayer;  and  to 
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have  faiUi  in  God,  who  '  killeth  and  maketh  alive,  and  bringeih  down 
to  the  grave  and  bringeth  up.' "  The  book  itself  must  have  done  great 
mlBchief,  and  probably  may  still  contmne  so  to  do;  for  it  has  beca 
most^  extensively  ciicalated,  and  it  evinces  throughout  a  lamentable 
want  of  judgment,  and  a  perilous  rashness,  advising  sometimes  means  of 
ridiculous  inefficacy  in  the  most  dangerous  cases,  and  sometimes  reme- 
dies so  rude,  that  it  would  be  marvelbus  if  they  did  not  destroy  the 
patient.  He  believed,  however,  that  he  had  cured  himself  of  what  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  confirmed  consumption,  and  had  eveiy  symptom  of 
it,  by  his  favourite  prescription  for  pleurisy,  a  plaister  of  brimstone  and 
white  of  ^g,  spread  upon  brown  paper.  Upon  applying  this,  the  pain 
in  his  side,  he  says,  was  removed  in  a  few  minutes,  the  fever  in  half  an 
hour,  and  from  that  hour  he  began  to  /ecover  strength*  His  death  had 
been  so  fully  expected,  that  Whitefield  wrote  him  a  farewell  letter,  in 
the  most  affectionate  terms,  and  a  consolatory  one  to  his  brother  Charles. 
And  he  himself  not  knowing,  he  says,  how  it  might  please  God  to  dis* 
pose  of  him,  anid  to  prevent  vile  pan^;yric,  wrote  his  own  epitaph,  in 
these  words: 


•THB  B(»>T  OF  JOHK  WBSLET, 
A  BBASD  FLUCEED  OUT  OF  THB  EUBHim}  : 

who  died  of  a  g0n8uhftion  ik  the  fiftt-fibst  tsab 

of  his  aqe, 

sot  lbaviko,  afteh  his  dbbto  abb  paid,  ten  poobgdb 

bbbikdhih; 

FBATma 
OOB  BE  HEBCXFUL  TO  KE  AN  UNPfiOFITABLE  SEBYAliT ! 

He  otdered  that  this  (if  any)  inscription  should  be  placed  on  his 
tombstone. 

1  The  enrrttt  edition,  which  is  now  syphilis,  an  onnoe  of  qtucksflrttr  every 

before  me,  is  the  twenty-eighth.    The  morning;  and  for  the  twisting  of  \hi^ 

oold-bath  is  prescribed  for  ague,  just  int^tines,  quicksilver,  ounce  by  ounce, 

before    the    cold    fit;    for    preventing  to  the  amount  of  one,  two,  or  three 

apoplexy;  for  weak  infanta,  every  day ;  pounds !    Toasted  cheese  irrecommended 

and  for  canoo:.    For  films  in  the  sight,  for  a  cut;  and,  for  a  rupture  ia  children, 

the  eyes  are  to  be  touched  with  lunar  '^  boil  a  spoonful  of  egg-shells,  dried  ia 

caustic  every  day;  or  zxbethwn  occi-  an  oven,  and  powdered,  in  a  pint  of 

dentale,  dried  slowly,  and  finely  pul-  milk,  and  feed  the  child  constantly  with 

verised,  is  to  be  blown  into  them.    For  bread  boiled  in  this  milk ! " 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

FBOeBESS  OF  OALVINIffno  MXTHODISIC. — ^DEATH  OF  WHITSFIELD. — 
nSAL  BBBAOK  BETWEEN  WESLEY  AKD  THE  GALVUnSTS. 

Whitefield  had  not  continued  long  at  enmity  with  Wesley.  He  was 
sensible  that  he  had  given  him  great  and  just  offence  by  publishing  the 
story  of  the  lots,^  and  he  acknowledged  this,  and  asked  his  pardon. 
Wesley's  was  a  heart  in  which  resentment  never  could  strike  root :  the 
difference  between  them,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  was  personal,  was  made 
up;  but,  upon  the  doctrines  in  dispute,  they  remained  as  widely 
separate  as  ever,  and  their  respective  followers  were  less  charitable  than 
themselves. 

Whitefield  also  had  become  a  married  man.  He  had  determined 
upon  this  in  America,  and  opened  his  intentions  in  a  characteristic  letter 
to  the  parents  of  the  lady  whom  he  was  disposed  to  choose.  He  told 
them,  that  he  found  a  mistress  was  necessary  for  the  management  of 
his  increasing  femiily  at  the  Orphan-house,  and  it  had  therefore  been 
much  impressed  upon  his  heart  that  he  should  marry,  in  order  to 
have  a  help-meet  for  him  in  the  work  whereunto  he  was  called. 
"This,*'  he  proceeded,  ''comes  (like  Abraham's  servant  to  Rebekah's 
relations)  to  know  whether  you  think  your  daughter.  Miss  E.,  is  a 
proper  person  to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking  ?  If  so,  whether 
yon  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  leave  to  propose  marriage  unto  her? 
You  need  not  be  afraid  of  sending  me  a  refusal ;  for,  I  bless  God,  if  I 
know  anything  of  my  own  heart,  I  am  free  from  that  foolish  passion 
which  the  world  csills  love.  I  write,  only  because  I  believe  it  is 
the  will  of  Gk)d  tiiat  I  should  alter  my  state ;  but  your  denial  will 
fully  convince  me  that  your  daughter  is  not  the  person  appointed  by 
God  for  me.  But  I  have  sometimes  thought  Miss  E.  would  be  my 
helpmate,  for  she  has  often  been  impressed  upon  my  heart.     After 

1  It  may  be  desirable  to  place  on  aright,  it  is  throtigh  the  assistance  of 

reoord  here  the  opinion  of  Wesley  in  that  blessed  Spirit.    Bat  how    many 

hia  maturer  yean  on  this  sabject     The  impute  to  Him,  or  expect  things  from 

following  is  an  extract  from  his  sennon  Him,  without  anj  rational  or  scriptnnl 

on   enthusiasm: — "The  same  sort  of  ground  I     Such  are  they  who  imagine, 

enthusiasm,  though  in  a  lower  degree,  they  either  do  or  shall  receive  ^Mir^t^<Air 

is  frequently  found  in  men  of  private  directioM   from  God,   not    merely  in 

character.    They  may  likewise  imagine  things  of  importance,  bat  in  thmgs  of 

tbemsdves  to  be  infloenoed  or  directed  no  moment,  in  the  most  trifling  dxcnm* 

bv  the  Spirit,  when  they  are  not.     1  stances  of  life.     Whereas  in  these  cases 

allow,  that,  *  if  any  man  hare  not  the  God  has  giyen  us  our  reason  for  a  guide; 

Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His;'  and  though  never  excluding  the  secret  i 

that  if  we  either  think,  speak,  or  aet  anoe  of  Hia  Spiiit."— [£d.] 
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strong  crying  and  tears  at  the  throne  of  grace  for  direction,  and  after 
unspeakable  trouble  with  my  own  heart,  I  write  this.  Be  pleased 
to  spread  the  letter  before  the  Lord ;  and  if  you  think  this  motion 
to  be  of  Him,  be  pleased  to  deliver  the  enclosed  to  your  daughter. 
If  not,  say  nothing ;  only  let  me  know  you  dLsapprove  of  it,  and  that 
shall  satisfy  your  obliged  friend  and  servant  in  Christ**  The  letter  to 
the  lady  was  written  in  the  same  temper.  It  invited  her  to  partake  of 
a  way  of  life,  which  nothing  but  devotion  and  enthusiasm  like  his  could 
render  endumbl&  He  told  her  he  had  great  reason  to  believe  it  was  the 
Divine  will  that  he  should  alter  his  condition,  and  had  often  thought  she 
was  the  person  appointed  for  him ;  but  he  should  still  wait  on  the  Lord 
for  direction,  and  heartily  entreat  him,  that,  if  this  motion  were  not  of 
Him,  it  might  come  to  nought  *'  I  much  like,**  said  he,  ''the  manner 
of  Isaac's  marrying  with  Bebekah ;  and  think  no  marriage  can  succeed 
well,  unless  both  parties  concerned  are  like-minded  with  Tobias  and  his 
Avife.  I  make  no  great  profession  to  you,  because  I  believe  you  think 
me  sincere.  The  passionate  expressions  which  carnal  courtiers  use,  I 
think,  ought  to  be  avoided  by  those  that  would  marry  in  the  Lord.  I 
can  only  promise,  by  the  help  of  Gk)d,  to  keep  my  matrimonial  vow,  and 
to  do  what  I  can  towards  helping  you  forward  in  the  great  work  of 
your  salvation.  If  you  think  marriage  wiU  be  any  way  prejudicial  to 
your  better  part,  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  denial.'*  The  Moravian 
arrangement  for  pairing  their  members  would  have  been  very  convenient 
for  a  person  of  this  temper. 

The  reply  which  he  received  informed  him,  that  the  lady  was  in  a 
seeking  state  only,  and  surely,  he  said,  that  would  not  do :  he  must  have 
one  that  was  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Such  an  one  he  thought 
he  bad  found  in  a  widow  at  Abergavenny,  by  name  James,  who  was 
between  thirty  and  forty,  and,  by  his  own  ateount,  neither  rich  nor 
beautiful,  but  having  once  been  gay,  was  now  '*  a  despised  follower  of 
the  Lamb.*'  He  spoke  of  his  marriage  in  language  which  would  seem 
profane,  unless  large  allowances  were  made  for  the  indiscreet  and  offen- 
sive phraseology  of  those  who  call  themselves  religious  professors.  The 
success  of  his  preaching  appears  at  this  time  to  have  intoxicated  him ; 
he  fancied  that  something  like  a  gift  of  prophecy  had  been  imparted  to 
him ;  and,  when  his  wife  became  pregnant,  he  announced  that  the  child 
would  be  a  boy,  and  become  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  It  proved  a  boy, 
and  the  father  publicly  baptized  him  in  the  Tabernacle,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  a  crowded  congregation,  solemnly  devoted  him  to  the  service 
of  God.  At  the  end  of  four  months  the  child  died,  and  Whitefield 
then  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  under  a  delusion :  *'  Satan,"  he 
said,  "had  been  permitted  to  give  him  some  wrong  impressions,  whereby 
he  had  misapplied  several  texts  of  scripture."  The  lesson  was  severe, 
but  not  in  vain,  for  it  saved  him  from  any  futoze  extravagances  of  that 
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kind.  His  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one ;  ^  and  the  death  of  his  wife 
is  said,  by  one  of  his  friends,  to  have  ''set  his  mind  much  at  liberty." 
It  is  asserted  that  she  did  not  behave  in  all  respects  as  she  ought ;  but 
it  is  admitted,  that  their  disagreement  was  increased  by  some  persons 
who  made  pretensions  to  more  holiness  than  they  possessed.  Whitefield 
was  irritable,  and  impatient  of  contradiction :  and,  even  if  his  temper 
had  been  as  happily  constituted  as  Wesley's,  his  habits  of  life  must  have 
made  him,  like  Wesley,  a  most  uncomfortable  husband. 

His  popularity,  however,  was  greatly  on  the  increase.  So  great, 
indeed,  wss  his  confidence  in  his  powers  over  the  rudest  of  mankind, 
that  he  ventured  upon  preaching  to  the  rabble  in  Moorfields*  during  the 
Whitsuntide  holidays,  when,  as  he  said,  Satan's  children  kept  up  their 
annual  rendezvous  there.  CDiis  was  a  sort  of  pitched  battle  with  Satan, 
and  Whitefield  displayed  some  generalship  upon  the  occasion.  He  took 
the  field  betimes,  with  a  large  congregation  of  '*  praying  people "  to 
attend  him,  and  began  at  six  in  the  morning,  before  the  enemy  had 
mustered  in  strength.  Not  above  ten  thousand  persons  were  assembled 
waiting  for  the  sports;  and,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  they,  for  mere 
pastime,  presently  flocked  round  his  field-pulpit  *'  Glad  was  I  to  find," 
says  he,  "  that  I  had,  for  once,  as  it  were,  got  the  start  of  the  devil" 
Encounged  by  the  success  of  his  morning  preaching,  he  ventured  there 
again  at  noon,  when,  in  his  own  words,  ''the  fields,  the  whole  fields, 
seemed,  in  a  bad  sense  of  the  word,  all  white,  ready,  not  for  the 
Bedeemer's,  but  BeelzebuVs  harvest.  iUl  his  sgents  were  in  full  motion ; 
drummers,  trumpeteis^  merryandrews,  masters  of  puppet-shows,  ex- 
hibiton  of  wild  beasts,  players,  &a,  &c.,  all  busy  in  entertaining  their 
respective  auditories."  He  estimated  the  crowd  to  consist  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  persons ;  and  thinking  that^  like  St.  Paul,  he 
should  now,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  be  called  to  fight  with  wild  beasts, 
he  took  for  his  text,  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  "  You  may 
easily  guess,"  says  he,  "  that  there  was  some  noise  among  the  craftsmen, 
and  that  I  was  honoured  with  having  a  few  stones,  dirt^  rotten  eggs,  and 
pieces  of  dead  cats  thrown  at  me  while  engaged  in  calling  them  from 
their  favourite  but  lying  vanities.  My  soul  was,  indeed,  among  lions ; 
but  far  the  greatest  part  of  my  congregation,  which  was  very  lai^ge, 
seemed  for  a  while  to  be  turned  into  lambs."  He  then  gave  notice  that 
he  would  preach  again  at  six  in  the  evening.  "  I  came,"  he  says,  "  I 
saw — ^but  what? — thousands  and  thousands  more  than  before,  if  possl- 

1  It  was  not  likely  to  be  to,  as  may  intercept  or  interrupt  your  eommunion 

be  jodged  from  what  he  says  to  one  of  with  the  bridegroom  of  the  Chorch." 

his  manied  friends:  <*Z  hope  you  are  'At  that  time  an  open  space,  and 

not  mmis  uxorius.    Take  heed,  my  dear  not  covered  with  a  single  house. — Se€ 

B.,  take  heed  I    *  The  time  is  short.    It  Mr.  Peter  Conningham's  *  Handbook  of 

remains  that  those  who  have  wives,  be  London.' — [En.j 
as  though  they  had  none.'    Let  nothing 
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ble,  still  more  deeply  engaged  in  their  mihap}7f  diveniaDS,  Imt  aomc 
thonsandB  amongst  them  waiting  as  earnestly  to  hear  the  Gospel.  This 
Satan  oonld  not  brook.  One  of  his  choioest  servants  was  exhibiting, 
trumpeting  on  a  kige  stage ;  but  as  soon  as  the  people  mw  me  in  my 
black  robes,  and  my  pulpit,  I  think  all,  to  a  man,  left  him  and  ran  to 
me.  For  a  while  I  was  enabled  to  lift  up  my  vmoe  like  a  trampet^  and 
many  heard  the  joyful  sound.  God'iB  people  kept  paying,  and  the 
enemy's  agents  made  a  kind  of  roaring  at  some  distance  from  our  camp. 
At  length  they  approached  nearer,  and  the  merryandrew  (attended 
by  others,  who  complained  that  they  had  taken  many  pounds  less  that 
day,  on  aoeount  of  my  preaching)  got  upon  a  man's  shoulders,  and 
advancing  near  the  pulpit,  attempted  to  shush  me  with  a  long  heavy 
whip  several  times,  but  always,  with  the  violence  of  his  motion, 
tumbled  down."  Soon  afterwards,  they  got  a  recruiting  sergeant,  with 
his  drums,  fifes,  and  followers,  to  pass  through  the  congregation.  But 
Whitefield,  by  his  tactics,  baffled  this  manoeuvre :  he  ordered  them  to 
make  way  for  the  king's  officers ;  the  ranks  opened,  and  when  Ihe  party 
had  marched  through,  closed  again.  When  the  uproar  became,  as  it 
sometimes  did,  such  as  to  overpower  his  single  voice,  he  called  the 
voices  of  all  his  people  to  his  aid,  and  began  singing ;  and  thus,  what 
with  singing,  ptaying,  and  preaching,  he  continued,  by  his  own  account, 
three  hours  upon  the  ground,  till  the  darkness  made  it  time  to  break 
up.  So  great  was  the  impression  which  this  wonderful  man  produced 
in  this  extraordinary  scene,  that  more  than  a  thousand  notes  were 
handed  up  to  him,  from  persons  who,  as  the  phrase  is,  were  hnmght 
under  conoem  by  his  preaching  that  day,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  joined  his  congregation. 

On  the  Tuesday  he  removed  to  Marylebone  fields,*  a  place  of  similar 
resort  Here  a  Quaker  had  prepared  a  very  high  pulpit  for  him,  bat 
not  having  fixed  the  supports  well  in  the  ground,  the  preadier  found 
himself  in  some  jeopardy,  especially  when  the  mob  endeavoured  to 
push  the  circle  of  his  fiiends  against  it,  and  so  to  throw  it  down.  Bnt 
he  had  a  naixower  escape  after  he  had  descended ;  "  for  as  I  was  passing," 
says  he,  ''from  the  pulpit  to  the  coach,  I  felt  my  wig  and  hat  to  be 
almost  off.  I  turned  about,  and  observed  a  sword  just  touching  my 
temples.  A  young  rake,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  determined  to  stab 
me ;  but  a  gentleman,  seeing  the  sword  thrusting  near  me,  struck  it  up 
with  his  cane,  and  so  the  destined  victim  providentially  escaped."  The 
man  who  made  this  atrocious  attempt,  probably  in  a  fit  of  drunken  fui3% 
was  seized  by  the  people,  and  would  have  been  handled  as  severely  as 
he  deserved,  if  one  of  Whitefield's  friends  had  not  sheltered  him.  Tho 
following  day  Whitefield  returned  to  the  attack  in  Moorfields;  and  here 

1  Now  covered  by  the  hoases  of  Portland  Place,  and  the  streets  wait  of  it.^ED.3 
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he  gft^e  a  striking  example  of  that  ready  talent  irhioh  tonui  eyerythiog 
to  its  purpose.  A  merryandrew  finding  that  no  oammon  acts  of 
buffoonery  were  of  any  avail,  got  into  a  tree  near  the  pnl^t^  and^  as 
muob,  perhaps,  in  despite,  as  in  insult,  exposed  his  bare  posteriors  to 
the  preacher,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people.  The  more  brutal  mob 
applauded  him  with  loud  laughter,  while  decent  persons  were  abashed ; 
and  Whitefield  himself  was,  for  a  moment^  confounded ;  but  instantly 
leoovering  himself,  he  appealed  to  all,  since  now  they  had  such  a 
spectacle  before  them,  whether  he  had  wronged  human  nature  in  saying, 
with  Bishop  Hall,  that  man,  when  left  to  himself,  is  half  a  fiend  and 
half  a  brute ;  or,  in  calling  hhn,  with  William  Law,  a  motiey  mixture 
of  the  beast  and  devil!  The  appeal  was  not  lost  upon  the  crowd, 
whatever  it  might  be  upon  the  wretch  by  whom  it  was  occasioned. 
A  circumstance  at  these  adventurous  preachings  is  mentioned,  which 
affected  Whitefield  himself,  and  must  have  produced  considerable  effect 
upon  others.  Several  bhildren,  of  both  sexes,  used  to  sit  round  him, 
on  the  pulpit,  while  he  preached,  for  the  purpose  of  handing  to  him 
the  notes,  wluch  were  delivered  by  persons  upon  whom  his  exhorta- 
tions had  acted  as  he  desired.  These  poor  children  were  exposed  to 
all  the  missiles  with  which  he  was  assailed;  however  much  they 
were  terrified  or  hurt,  they  never  shrunk,  *'but,  on  the  contrary," 
says  he,  ''every  time  I  was  struck,  they  turned  up  their  little 
weeping  eyes,  and  seemed  to  wish  they  could  receive  the  blows 
forme.'* 

Shortly  after  his  separation  from  Wesley,  some  Calvinistic  Dissenters 
built  a  large  shed  for  him,  near  the  Foundry,  upon  a  piece  of  ground 
which  was  lent  for  the  purpose,  till  he  should  return  to  America.  From 
the  temporary  nature  of  the  structure,  they  called  it  a  Tabenade,  in 
allusion  to  the  moveable  place  of  worship  of  the  Israelites  during  their 
journey  in  Ihe  wilderness;  and  the  name  being  in  puritanical  taste,  be- 
came the  designation  of  all  the  chapels  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists. 
In  this  place  Whitefield  was  assisted  by  Genni(^,  and  others,  who  sided 
with  him  at  the  division:  and  he  employed  lay-prsachers  with  less 
reluctance  than  Wesley  had  done,  because  the  lUdng  which  he  had 
acquired  in  America  for  the  old  puritans  had,  in  some  degree,  alienated 
his  feelings  from  the  Ghuroh,  and  his  predestinaHan  opinions  brought 
him  in  contact  with  the  Dissenters.  But  Whitefield  had  neither  the 
ambition  of  founding  a  separate  community,  nor  the  talent  for  it ;  he 
would  have  contented  himself  with  being  the  founder  of  the  Orphan- 
house  at  Savannah,  and  with  the  effect  which  he  produced  as  a  roving 
preacher ;  and  Calvinistic  Methodism,  perhaps,  might  never  have  been 
embodied  into  a  separate  sect,  if  it  had  not  found  a  patroness  in  Selina, 
Countess  of  Huntingdon. 

This  "noble  and  elect  lady^"  as  her  followen  have  called  her,  was 
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daughter  of  Waahington,  Earl  Ferrers,^  and  widow  of  TheophilnSi  Earl 
of  Huntiiigdon.*  There  was  a  decided  insanity  in  her  family.  -  Her 
aiatera-in-laWy  Lady  Betty  and  Lady  Margaret  Haatinga,'  were  of  a 
religiooa  temper ;  the  former  had  heen  the  pationefiB  of  the  first  Metho- 
dista  at  Oxford ;  the  latter  had  become  a  disciple  and  at  length  mar- 
ried Wesley's  old  pupil  and  feUow-missionary  Ligham.  Lady  Margaret 
oommnnicated  her  opinions  to  the  countesB;  the  Wesleys  were  called 
in  to  her,  after  a  dangerous  illness,  which  had  been  terminated  by  the 
new  birth ;  and  her  husband's  tutor,  Bishop  Benson,  who  was  sent  for 
afterwards,  in  hopes  that  he  might  restore  her  to  a  saner  sense  of  dero- 
tion,  found  all  his  aigoments  ineffectual ;  instead  of  reoeiving  instruc- 
tion finom  him,  she  was  disposed  to  be  the  teacher,  quoted  the  homilies 
against  him,  indsted  upon  her  own  interpretation  of  the  artideB,  and 
attacked  him  upon  the  awful  responsibility  of  his  station.  All  this  is 
said  to  haye  irritated  him ;  the  emotion  which  he  must  needs  have  Mt, 
might  have  been  more  truly,  as  well  as  more  charitably,  interpreted ; 
and  when  ho  Jeft  her,  he  lamented  that  he  had  ever  laid  hands  upon 
George  Whitefield.  "  My  lord,"  she  replied,  "  mark  my  words !  when 
you  come  upon  your  dying  bed,  that  will  be  one  of  the  few  ordinations 
you  will  reflect  upon  with  complaoenoe/ 

During  the  earl's  life  she  restrained  herself,  in  deference  to  his 
wishes ;  but,  becoming  mistress  of  herself  and  of  a  liberal  income  at  bis 
death,  she  took  a  more  decided  and  public  part,  and,  had  means  per- 
mitted, would  have  done  as  much  for  Methodism  as  the  Countess  Ma- 
tilda did  for  the  Papacy.  Upon  Whitefield's  return  from  America,  in 
1748,  he  was  invited  to  her  house  in  Chelsea  as  soon  as  he  landed.  And 
after  he  had  ofiSciated  there  twice,  she  wrote  to  him,  inviting  him  again, 
that  some  of  the  nobility  might  hear  him.  *'  Blessed  be  Grod,"  he  says, 
in  his  reply,  '*  that  the  rich  and  great  begin  to  have  an  hearing  ear :  I 
think  it  is  a  good  sign  that  our  Lord  intends  to  give,  to  some  at  least, 
an  obedient  heart.  How  wonderfully  does  our  Redeemer  deal  with 
souls  1  If  they  will  hear  the  gospel  only  under  a  ceiled  roof,  ministers 
shall  be  sent  to  them  there :  if  only  in  a  church,  or  a  field,  they  shall 
have  it  there.  A  word  in  the  lesson,  when  I  was  last  with  your  lady- 
ship^ struck  sue— PatJjpreaeAei  privaidy  to  thoee  that  were  of  reputa^ 
Hon,  This  must  be  the  way,  I  presume,  of  dealing  with  the  nobility, 
who  yet  know  not  the  Lord."  This  is  characteristic;  and  his  answer  to 
a  second  note,  respecting  the  time  is  still  more  so.    **  Ever  since  the 

1  Washington,  2nd  Earl  Ferrers.  He  him  in  the  title,  and  two  daoghters,  of 

snooeeded  to  the  title  in  1717,  and  died  whom  the  elder  married  the  lat  Marquis 

in  1729.    Hia  wife  was  a  member  of  of  Haatinga. — [Ed.] 
the  Irish  hmiij  of  Levinge. — [Ed.]  *  Lady  Margaret  Haatinga  married 

s  The  9th  Earl.     He    enjoved    the  the  Rev.  B.  Ingham ;  but  the  Christian 

title  from  1729  to  1746.    By  his  wife,  name  of  the  other  sister  apparently  is 

Selina,  he  had  a  eon,  who  snooeeded  not  given  correctly  here. — [Ed.] 
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leading  your  ladyship's  oondesoending  letter,  my  soul  has  been  over- 
powered with  His  presence,  who  is  all  in  all.  When  your  ladyship 
styled  me  your/rtend,  I  was  amazed  at  your  condesoension ;  but  when 
I  thought  that  Jesus  was  my  friend,  it  quite  overcame  me,  and  made 
me  to  lie  prostrate  before  Him,  crying,  Why  me?  why  me  ?  I  just  now 
rose  from  the  ground,  after  praying  the  Lord  of  all  lords  to  water  your 
soul,  honoured  madam,  every  moment.  As  there  seems  to  be  a  door 
opening  for  the  nobility  to  hear  the  Gk)6pel,  I  will  defer  my  journey, 
and,  6K)d  willing,  preach  at  your  ladyship's.  Oh  that  God  may  be 
with  me,  and  make  me  humble  I  I  am  ashamed  to  think  your  ladyship 
will  admit  me  under  your  roof;  much  more  am  I  amazed  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  will  make  use  of  such  a  creature  as  I  am ; — quite  astonished  at 
your  ladyship's  condescension,  and  the  unmerited  superabounding  grace 
and  goodness  of  Him  who  has  loved  me,  and  given  Himself  for  me." 
Wesley  would  not  have  written  in  this  strain,  which,  for  its  servile 
adulation,  and  its  canting  vanity,  might  well  provoke  disgust  and  indi;:- 
nation,  were  not  the  real  genius  and  piety  of  the  writer  beyond  all 
doubt.  Such,  however,  as  the  language  is,  it  was  natural  in  Whitefield, 
and  not  ill  suited  for  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Lords  Chesterfield  and  Bolingbroke  were  among  his  auditors  at  Chel- 
sea :  the  countess  had  done  well  in  inviting  those  persons  who  stood 
most  in  need  of  tepentance.  The  former  complimented  the  preacher 
with  his  usual  courtliness ;  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  much  moved 
at  the  discourse:  he  invited  Whitefield  to  visit  him,  and  seems  to 
have  endeavoured  to  pass  from  infidelity  to  Calvinism,  if  he  could. 
Lady  Huntingdon,  flattered,  perhaps,  by  the  applause  which  was 
bestowed  upon  the  performance,  appointed  Whitefield  one  of  her 
chaplains.  He,  at  this  time,  writing  to  Mr.  Wesley,  says,  "What 
have  you  thought  about  an  union  ?  I  am  afraid  an  external  one  is 
impracticable.  I  find,  by  your  sermons,  that  we  differ  in  principles 
more  than  I  thought,  and  I  believe  we  are  upon  two  different  plans. 
My  attachment  to  America  will  not  permit  me  to  abide  very  long  in 
England,  consequently  I  should  but  weave  a  Penelope's  web  if  I  formed 
societies ;  and,  if  I  should  form  them,  I  have  not  proper  assistants  to 
take  care  of  them;  I  intend,  therefore,  to  go  about  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature.*'  In  saying  that  he  had  **no  party  to  be  at 
the  head  of,"  and  that,  through  God's  grace,  he  would  have  none> 
Whitefield  only  disclaimed  the  desire  of  placing  himself  in  a  situation 
which  he  was  not  competent  to  fill ;  at  this  very  time  he  was  sufficiently 
-willing  that  a  party  should  be  formed,  of  which  he  might  be  the  hono- 
rary head,  while  the  management  was  in  other  hands.  For  he  told  the 
''  Elect  Lady "  that  a  leader  was  wanting ;  and  that  that  honour  had 
been  put  on  her  ladyship  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church — an 
honour  which  had  been  conferred  on  few,  but  which  was  an  earnest  oi 
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what  she  was  to  reoeiva  before  men  and  angels  when  time  shcmld  be 
no  morei  That  honour  Lady  Hnntingdon  accepted.  She  built  chapels 
in  various  places,  which  were  called  hers,  and  procured  Calvinistic 
clergymen  to  officiate  in  them.  After  a  time,  a  suifident  supply  of 
ordained  ministers  could  not  be  found,  and  some  began  to  draw  back, 
when  they  perceiyed  that  the  ooune  of  action  in  which  they  were 
engaged  tended  manifestly  to  schism.  This,  however,  did  not  deter 
ber  ladyship  from  proceeding ;  she  followed  tibie  example  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, and  employed  laymen  without  scruple ;  and  as  the  chapels  were 
called  Lady  Huntingdon's  chapels,  the  persons  who  officiated  were 
called  Lady  Huntingdon's  preachers.  At  length  she  set  up  a  seminary 
for  such  preachers,  at  Ttevecca,^  in  South  Wales ;  and  this  was  called 


^  The  following  carious  aeooont  of  a 
society  instituted  partly  in  imitation  of 
Lady  Hnntingdon  s  College,  is  taken 
from  the  preAos  to  a  tract  entitled 
*Tbe  Pre-eristence  of  Souls,  and  (Jm- 
Tersal  Bestttation  considered  as  Scriptare 
Doctrines.  Extracted  from  the  Minutes 
and  Correspondence  of  Bumham  Society.* 
Taunton,  1798.  The  editor  was  a 
singuhir  person,  whose  name  was  Locke. 
Mr.  Wesley  used  to  preach  in  the  Society's 
room  in  the  coune  of  his  travelling; 
and  Mr.  Fletcher,  John  Henderson,  Sir 
Ridiard  Hill,  and  the  Rer.  Sir  George 
Stonhouss  were  antoog  the  corresponding 
motthen. 

.  <'The  small  college,  or  rather  large 
school,  established  at  Treveoca,  in  Wales, 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
pious  young  men,  of  different  rdigioust 
sentiments,  suggested  the  idea  of  con* 
stituting  a  religious  sode^  at  Bumham, 
in  the  county  of  Somerset,  upon  a 
similar  plan,  with  regard  to  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  It  was  intended  to 
ensore  to  its  membetrs  not  onlj  all  the 
advaatagBs  enjoyed  by  common  bene6t 
dubs^  from  their  we^ly  contributions, 
but  to  raise  a  fund  sufficient  to  enable 
those  who  attended  the  monthly  meet- 
ings to  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  one  of 
Addison's  Soeial  Ccmoimai  Societiet, 
subject,  howerer,  to  a  heavy  fine  for 


drinking  to  excess,  because  the  enter- 
tainment was  to  be  conducted  upon  the 
principles  of  a  primitive  Looe^f^sast, 
whidi  was  to  enjoy  all  things  in  oommtm. 
As  the  first  or  chief  business  of  this 
society  was  to  study  philosophy  and 
polemic  divinity,  and  debate  on  the 
difference  of  religious  opinions,  in  bro- 
therly love  ;  so  ancient  and  modem 
conlwvewy  was  to  be  introduced,  and, 
of  couxse,  candidates  of  any  religious 
denomination  admitted  as  memb^  of 
this  philosophical  society.  But  in  order 
that  religious  controversy  should  not 
operate  as  a  cheek  upon  the  general  good 
humour  of  the  members,  all  personal 
reflections  or  invectives,  tart  or  sour 
expressions,  harsh  severe  speeches,  with 
every  other  impropriety  of  conduct, 
either  by  word,  look,  or  gesture,  contrary 
to  patience,  meekness,  and  hamility, 
were  punishable  by  fines  and  penalties ; 
and  for  non-compliance,  the  delinquents 
were  either  to  be  sent  to  'Coventry,'  or 
excluded.  The  resolution  entered  into 
of  living  in  brotherly  love,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  conceive  angels  woold 
live,  were  they  to  sojourn  with  men, 
and  the  liberal  and  rational  plan  upon 
which  this  society  was  founded,  gathered 
to  it  upwards  of  five  hundred  members ; 
upon  which  a  resolution  was  made,  that 
no  speaker  should  harangue  more  than 


♦J^ 


the  (bonder,  leaned  to  the  Supialapsarians ;   the  Bev. 
ij».the  Sublapsarians ;  the  Kev.  John  Fletcher,  the 
i  Arminian  tenets  of  John  Wesley ;  and  John 
was  an  Universalist,  after  Stonhouse. 
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Lady  Huntingdon's  College,^  and  the  CalYinistic  Methodists  went  by  the 
name  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  Onnection.  The  terms  of  admission  were, 
that  the  students  should  be  truly  converted  to  God,  and  resolved  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  His  service.  During  three  years  they  were  to 
be  boarded  and  instructed  gratuitously,  at  her  ladyship's  oost»  and 
supplied  every  year  with  a  suit  of  clothes :  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
were  either  to  take  orders,  or  enter  the  ministry  among  dissenters  of 
any  denominadoo. 

Sincere  devotee  as  the  oountess  was,  she  retained  much  of  the  pride 
of  birth.  For  this  reason  V/hitefield,  who  talked  of  her  amazing  con- 
descension in  patronizing  him,  would  have  been  more  acceptable  to  her 
than  Wesley,  even  if  he  had  not  obtamed  a  preference  in  her  esteem 
because  of  his  Calvinism;  and  perhaps  this  disposition  inclined  her, 
unoonsdonsly,  to  &vour  a  doctrine  which  makes  a  privileged  order  of 
souls.  Wesley,  therefore,  who  neither  wanted,  nor  would  have  admitted, 
a  patron  or  a  patroness  to  be  the  temporal  head  of  the  sodetieB  which  he 
had  fijrmed,  and  was  as  little  likely  to  act  a  subordinate  part  under 
Lady  Himtingdon  as  under  Count  Zinzendorff,  seems  never  to  have 
been  cordially  liked  by  her,  and  gradually  grew  into  disfavour.  The 
reconciliation  with  Whitefield  was,  perhaps,  produced  more  by  a  regaid 
to  appearances  on  both  sides,  than  by  any  feeling  on  either.  Such  a 
wound  as  had  been  made  in  their  friendship  always  leaves  a  scar,  how- 
ever well  it  may  have  healed.  They  interchanged  letters,  not  very 
frequently ;  and  they  preached  occasionally  in  each  other's  pulpits ;  but 

five  minutes  at  one  time,  sopposing  any  permittiog  this  onoe  famooa  society  to 
other  member  arose  to  speak.  Heoce  degeoerate  into  a  mere  benefit  club, 
arose  the  necessity  for  dispntants  to  which  u  now  kept  together  by  a  fi^ee- 
condode  their  debates  in  .writing,  with  hold  estate  (of  twenty  pounds  pei*  annum 
references  to  authors,  who  had  written  net)  purchased  by  the  president  from 
upon  the  subject,  in  order  for  the  society  the  surplus  contributions  of  members." 
to  deliver  their  opinions  upon  the  que^  **  You  formed  a  scheme,"  says  Toplady 
tion  under  consideration.  These  debates,  to  Mr.  Wesley,  "  of  collecting  as  many 
papers,  and  references  to  books,  dia-  perfect  ones  as  you  could  to  live  under 
closed  to  the  members  (as  their  minds  one  roof.  A  number  of  these  flowers 
became  more  and  more  enlightened)  a  were  accordingly  titmsplantcd  from 
variety  of  indirect  roads  and  by-paths,  some  of  your  nursery  beds  to  the  hot- 
in  the  exploring  of  which  they  lost  house.  And  an  hothouse  it  soon  proved, 
themselves;  for,  howerw  firmly  they  For,  would  we  believe  it!  the  sinless 
wei'e  united  in  acts  of  brotherly  con-  people  quarrelled  in  a  shoi-t  time  at  so 
formity  in  the  service  of  one  common  violent  a  rate,  that  you  found  yourself 
Lord,  they  gradually  returned  to  their  forced  to  disband  the  whole  i-egiment." 
old  customs — some  to  the  worship  of  — *Toplady's  Works,'  vol.  v.  p.  342. 
their  fconUy  gods ;  a  few  to  the  service  Does  this  allude  to  the  Bumham 
of  their  cum  goda  ;  others  paid  obedience  Society  ? 

to  an  unknown  god;  but  most  neglected  ^  This  College  was  carried  on  at  Tre- 

the  service  of  every  god.    This  will  veoca  for  some  years  afler  Mr.  Fletcher 

account  for  the  gradual   desertion    of  lefl  it;  and  it  is  now  established  at 

BMoibsn,  and  the  apparent  necessity  of  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire. — [Ed.] 
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timers  was  no  oordml  interoonrse,  no  h 
(saw  and  disapproved  m  Wesley  that  ai 
not  ooaecbiis  in  bmiseliV  largely  &a  it  e 
clisraeter ;  and  Wesley,  on  the  other  hai 
in  intellect  aod  knowledi^e,  regarded,  prol 
which  woB  I  said  by  Whifcefield  to  perat 
justice  to  eajch  othcr^d  intentions  and  i 
times  rose  again,  as  from  Ihe  dead,  like 
in  autumn,  which  remind  uh  that  the  ei 
gone  by.  It  is  plejLtsaat  to  observe  that 
advanced  toward  the  decline  of  life,  A 
America  to  England  for  the  ]mt  time,  Wi 
in  his  appearance :  '*  h©  seejiied,"  says  h 
man,  being  fairly  worn  out  in  his  Mastci 
seen  fifty  years ;  and  yet  it  pleases  Ge 
slxty-thrrd  year,  find  no  djBordcr,  no  v> 
from  what  I  was  at  fivo^and-twenty  ;  o 
more  gray  bairg,*^ 

Lady  Uuntingdon  had  collected  about 
some  of  them  of  hi^h  birth,  and  alionndi 
tolerance  as  with  zeaU  ^\Tiite  field,  ho  we 
kaguage,  breathed  nothing  but  peaca 
**  cannot  stand  before  bim^  but  bides  its 
brother  and  I  conferred  with  him  ever 
men  do  what  they  plexise,  we  resolved, 
hand  in  hand,  through  honour  and  die 
preached  in  the  ooimtess's  chapel,  wh 
little  surprised  at  seeing  him,  and  wh 
ejipect  to  bo  often  inrit^d  ;  for  he  adi 
whether  ho  preached  there  again  or  not. 
(a  raaji  whoso  genuine  charity  was  no^ 
attended  at  the  next  Conference. 

This  union  coutinned  till  AVhiteficld 
He  died  there  in  the  following  year.  A 
had  often  depressed  Inm ;  and  one  day,  i 
ten  I  per,  he  brout^bt  tears  IVom  one  who  I 
he  burst  Into  tears  himself,  and  exclalt: 
peevish  old  man,  and  everybody  will  be 
sudden  death,  and  that  blessing  ivas  so  i 
aeas  which  proved  fatal  was  only  of  a  fe 
fit  of  asthma:  when  it  seiaod  him  first 
wish  that  be  would  not  preach  so  oftc 
rather  ivear  out  than  rust  out,^  He  t 
England,  and,  according  to  his  own  desi 
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in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  that  town.^  Every  mark  of  respect  was 
shown  to  his  remains :  all  the  bells  in  the  town  tolled,  and  the  ships  in 
the  harbour  fired  mourning  guns,  and  hung  their  flags  half-mast  high. 
In  G^rgia,  all  the  black  cloth  in  the  stores  was'  bought  up,  and  the 
church  was  hung  with  black :  the  governor  and  council  met  at  the  state- 
house  in  deep  mourning,  and  went  in  procession  to  hear  a  funeral  sermon. 
Funeral  honours  also  were  performed  throughout  the  tabernacles  in 
England.  He  had  been  asked  who  should  preach  his  funeral  sermon,  in 
case  of  his  dying  abroad :  whether  it  should  be  his  old  friend  Mr. 
Wesley ;  and  had  always  replied,  he  is  the  man.  Mr.  Wesley,  there- 
fore, by  desire  of  the  executors,  preached  at  the  tabernacle  in  Tottenham 
Court  Koad  (the  high  church  of  the  sect),  and  in  many  other  places  did 
the  same,  wishing,  he  said,  to  show  all  possible  respect  to  the  memory 
of  so  great  and  good  a  man.  Upon  this  occasion  he  expresses  a  hope  in 
his  Journal,  that  God  had  now  given  a  blow  to  that  bigotry  which  had 
prevailed  for  many  years :  but  it  broke  out,  ere  long,  with  more  viru- 
lence than  ever. 


1  The  derioe  upon  WhitefieUl's  seal 
W8S  a  winged  heart  KxiTing  above  the 
globe,  and  the  motto  Astra  petamu$. 
The  seal  appears  to  have  been  circular, 
and  coarBelj  cut.  A  broken  impression 
is  upon  an  original  letter  of  his  in 
my  posMeasion,  for  which  I  am  obliged 
to  Mr.  Laing,  the  bookseller,  of  ££n- 
borgh.  Mr.  William  Mason  writes  from 
Kewbojy-Port,  near  Boston,  to  the 
'  Gospel  Magazine,'  and  contradicts  ^  an 
account  which  was  prevalent  in  London 
a  few  years  past,  and  asserted  with 
direct  possitMty  in  the  *£Tangelical 
Magazine;'"  namely,  "that  the  body 
of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  George  Whitefield, 
buried  in  this  port,  was  entire  and  un- 
oorrapted.  From  whence  such  a  false- 
hood coold  have  arisen  it  is  impossible  to 
decide.  About  five  years  past  (he  writes 
in  1801),  a  few  friends  were  permitted 
to  open  the  tomb  wherein  the  remains  of 
that  precious  servant  of  Christ  were  in- 
terred. After  some  dlfficnlty  in  opening 
the  coffin,  we  found  the  flesh  totally 
consumed.  The  gown,  casaock,  and 
band,  with  which  he  was  buried,  were 
almost  the  same  as  if  just  put  into  the 
coffin.  I  mention  this  particular  as  a 
caution  to  editors,  especially  of  a  religious 
work,  to  avoid  the  marvellous,  particu- 
larly when  there  is  no  foundation  for 
theor  assertions." 


The  report,  though  it  was  as  readily 
accredited  by  many  persons  ns  the  inven- 
tion of  a  saint's  body  would  be  in  a 
Catholic  country,  seems  not  to  have 
originated  in  any  intention  to  deceive. 
Some  person  writing  from  America,  says, 
**  One  of  the  preachers  told  me  the  body 
of  Mr.  Whitefield  was  not  yet  putrefied. 
But  several  other  corpses  are  just  in  the 
same  state  at  Newbury-Port,  owing  to 
vast  quantities  of  nitre  with  which  the 
eai-th  there  abounds."  Whitefield  is 
said  to  have  preached  eighteen  thousand 
sermons  during  the  thirty-four  years  of 
his  ministry.  The  calculation  was  made 
from  a  memorandum-book  in  which  he 
noted  down  the  times  and  places  of  his 
pi^eaching.  This  would  be  something 
more  than  ten  sermons  a  week.  Wesley 
tells  us  himself  (Journal,  xiii.  p.  121) 
that  he  preached  about  eight  hundred 
sermons  in  a  year.  In  fifty-three  years, 
reckoning  from  the  time  of  his  return 
from  America,  this  would  amount  to 
forty-two  thousand  four  hundred.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  even  the 
hundreds  in  this  sum  were  not  written 
discourses.  Collier  says,  that  Dr.  Litch- 
field, rector  of  All  Saints,  Thi^mes  Street, 
London,  left  three  thousand  and  eighty- 
three  sermons  in  his  own  hand.—*  £ccl. 
Hist.'  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 
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KotwithataTiding  Mr.  Wesley's  e^ideavo 
ag&i&it  the  AjitiBomiim  errors,  Ou:  stresm  of 
-w%y.  It  is  a  course  which  enttiusiasm  D&ti 
a  blind  spirit  of  anfijiathy  to  the  Rottmm«tj 
To  comsct  this  perilous  tendency  (for,  of  a 
none  of  which  tke  practical  con9ei|uenoM 
saidj  in  the  Conference  of  1771,  "  Take  heed 
leaned  loo  nusch  toward  Calvini«nL  1.  Wit 
TiCAi ;  our  Lord  himself  taught  us  to  use  the 
never  to  be  asliamed  of  it.  2.  With  re^urd 
aliio  mx  Lord  has  expteailj  ©Mnmandctl  u 
rally  J  work  for  the  meal^  thai  emiurvth  to  eu 
received  it  as  a  loaaxiin,  that  a  man  is  to  do  j\ 
tk>n.  Nothing  can  be  more  Calac*  Wlioeret 
God,  should  ceaae  frmk  eviZ,  and  Imm  to  d 
should  do  work^  meei  Jbr  repadtxnoe.  An 
firjd  favour,  what  does  he  do  them  for  ?  1b  i 
2s*ot  by  the  ma^t  of  works,  but  by  works  a 
we  then  been  disputing  about  for  tliese  tl 
uhmd  tocfrds.  As  to  rnerit  iUdf^  of  which  ' 
afraid,  wo  are  jTowarded  accardtn^  io  qht  i 
fiforJcs.  How  does  thm  differ  from /or  the  sal 
diflera  this  from  sceundum  menio  operumf  i 
you  split  this  liair?  I  doubt  I  contjot, — Do< 
or  sancrtified  state  t^md  to  mislead  men  ?  alnn 
to  trust  in  what  was  done  in  one  moment ;  "v 
and  every  moment,  pleasing  or  dtsplaising 
ufojks ;  according  to  tho  whob  of  our  inwarc 
beimviour,'* 

This  language,  eandid,  frank,  and  tcssoni 
honourable  to  Mr,  Wesley— shocked  tlie  lii 
alarm  was  taken  at  Trevecca;  aud,  notv 
liberality  which  had  beeo  profeaaeilj  Lady 
whoever  did  not  fully  disavow  these  niiuui 
The  students  and  masters  were  called  ii[Hjn 
m  writing  without  reserve.  The  superintent 
vindicated,  and  approved  the  doctrine  of  M 
side  red  the  wording  as  unguarded,  and  not  s 
resigned  his  appointment  accordingly,  wishini 
find  a  minister  to  preside  there  less  insuffici 
willing  to  go  certain  lengths  in  jmrty  spirit* 

Jean  Guillaurae  de  la  Flechen?,  who  thus 
was  a  maa  of  rare  talents,  and  rarur  rirtu 
ever  product  a  man  of  more  fervent  piety 
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no  church  has  ever  poesesaed  a  more  apostolic  miiuster.  He  was  bom 
at  N70Q,  in  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  of  a  respectable  Bernese  family,  dfr* 
Bcended  from  a  noble  house  in  Savoy.  Having  b^n  educated  for  the 
ministry  at  Geaevn,  he  foimd  himself  unaUe  to  subscribe  to  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  and  resolved  to  seek  preferment  as  a  soldier  of 
fortune.  Accordingly  he  went  to  Lisbon,  obtained  a  comnoission  in  the 
Portuguese  service,  and  was  ordered  to  Brazil.  A  ludky  aoeideni^ 
which  confined  him  to  his  bed  when  the  ship  sailed,  saved  him  from  a 
situation  where  his  fine  intellect  would  hftve  been  lost,  and  his  philan- 
thropic piety  would  have  had  no  room  to  display  itself.  He  left  Portugal 
for  the  prospect  of  active  service  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  that  prospect 
also  being  disappoiiited  by  peace,  he  came  over  to  England,  improved 
himself  in  the  language,  and  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Hill,  of 
Fern  Hall,  in  fflirc^iehiie.  The  love  of  God  and  of  man  abounded  in 
his  heart;  and  finding  among  the  Methodists  that  sympathy  which  he 
desued,  he  joined  them,  and  for  a  time  took  to  ascetic  courses,  of  which 
he  afterwards  sdmowledged  the  error.  He  lived  on  vegetables,  and 
for  some  time  on  milk  and  water,  and  bread ;  he  sat  up  two  whole 
nights  in  every  week,  for  the  purpose  of  praying  and  reading  and 
meditating  on  religious  things ;  and,  oa  the  other  nights,  never  allowed 
himself  to  sleep,  as  long  as  he  could  keep  his  attention  to  the  book 
before  him.  At  length,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Hill  and  of 
Mr.  Wesley,  whom  he  consulted,  he  took  orders  in  the  English  church. 
The  ordination  took  place  in  the  Chapel  Boyal,  St  James's,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  was  over,  he  went  to  the  Methodist  chapel  in  West  Street, 
where  he  assisted  in  administering  the  Loid's  supper.  Wesley  had 
never  received  so  seasonable  an  assistance.  ''How  wonderful  aie  the 
waysof  God ! "  said  he,  in  his  Journal.  **  When  my  bodily  strength 
failed,  and  none  in  England  were  able  and  willing  to  assist  me,  He  sent 
me  help  from  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  an  helpmate  for  me 
in  every  respect.  Where  could  I  have  found  such  another  T  It  proved 
a  more  efficient  and  important  help  than  Mr.  Wesley  could  then  have 
antidpated. 

Mr.  Fletcher  (for  so  he  now  called  himself,  being  completely 
anglicised)  incurred  some  displeasure  by  the  decided  manner  in  which 
he  connected  himself  with  the  Methodists :  neither  his  talents  nor  his- 
virtues  were  yet  understood  beyond  the  Gurde  of  his  friends.  By  Mr. 
Hill*s  means,  however,  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Madeley,  in 
Shropshire,  about  three  years  after  his  ordination.  It  is  a  populous; 
village,  in  which  there  were  extensive  collieries  and  iron-works ;  and 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  was,  in  consequence,  what,  to  the 
reproach  and  curse  of  England,  it  generally  is,  wherever  mines  or 
manufactures  of  any  kind  have  brought  together  a  crowded  population. 
Mr.  Fletcher  had,  at  one  time,  officiated  there  as  curate ;  he  now  entered. 
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upon  Mb  duty  with  z«il  proportioned  to  tl 
lerriee  which  h©  had  pledged  himself  to  perfo 
eqtudiy  dUregardfiil  of  appe&raxioea  and  of  da 
hiA  small  patrimonial  estate  la  the  Pays  d^ 
charitable  uses,  and  he  dnjw  m  lihemUy  fTom 
same  purpc»se,  that  his  fumiinre  and  war 
llecause  some  of  hb  remoter  paHshionera  ^x< 
attending  the  morning  Bervicc,  by  pleading 
early  enough  to  get  their  families  ready ^  for 
every  Sunday^  at  five  o'clock,  with  a  bell  iti  1 
the  most  diBtaai  parts  of  the  jjarish  to  call  u 
ever  hearera  could  be  collected  in  the  surroui: 
or  fifteen  milea,  thither  he  want  to  preach 
though  he  seldom  got  home  before  one  or  two 
the  rabble  of  his  parish ioTiers  resented  the  man 
to  reprove  and  exhort  them  in  the  midst  of  th( 
meetings ;  for  he  would  frequently  burat  in 
fear  of  the  winseqnenoe  to  himself.  The  pnl 
his  especial  enemies.  A  mob  of  ooUiers,  wh( 
bulli  determined  to  poll  him  oQ*  his  horse  as  1 
do^  upon  him  J  and,  in  their  own  phrase^  bait 
broke  loose,  and  diaperaod  tbtni  berore  he  ftr 
of  the  opposition  which  his  eccentricities  eici 
only,  but  from  lomc  of  the  neighbouring  clcrg 
upon  the  peoplCi  rude  and  brutal  as  they  were, 
lence  which  was  manifested  hi  his  whole  man 
his  church,  which  at  first  had  been  so  ecaii 
disoouraged  ba  well  as  mortified  by  the  small 
began  to  overflow. 

Such  was  the  person  who,  without  any  em 
the  charge  of  superintending,  in  occasional  visi 
and  who  withdrew  from  that  charge  when 
upon  all  persons  in  that  seminary  to  disav 
Wesley's  nuuutea,  or  leave  the  place.  He  had 
or  apprehensioQ  of  taMng  any  farther  p*rt 
afterwards  tba  Hononmble  Walter  Shirley, 
chaplains,  and  of  the  Calvinistic  clergy  who 
her  patronage,  lent  forth  a  circular  letter  a 
Wesley's  next  Conference  was  to  be  held  at  B 
Lady  Huntingdon,  and  many  other  Christian  i 
in  that  city  at  the  same  time  c*f  such  principa 
lajty*  who  disupproved  of  the  obnoxious  minu 
therein  avowed  were  thought  injurioua  t 
principles  of  Christianity,  it  was  farther  pro 
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ahould  go  in  a  body  to  the  Gonferance  and  insist  upon  a  formal  re- 
cantation of  the  said  minutes,  and,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  sign  and 
publish  their  protest  against  them.  ''Your  presenoe,  Sir,"  the  letter 
proceeded,  *'is  particularly  requested;  but  if  it  should  not  suit  your 
convenience  to  be  there,  it  is  desired  that  you  will  transmit  your 
sentiments  on  the  subject  to  such  person  as  you  think  proper  to 
produce  them.  It  is  submitted  to  you,  whether  it  would  not  be 
ri^t^  in  the  opposition  to  be  made  to  such  a  dreadful  heresy,  to 
recommend  it  to  as  many  of  your  Christian  Mends,  as  well  of  the 
Dissenters  as  of  the  established  Church,  as  you  can  prevail  on  to  be 
there,  the  cause  being  of  so  public  a  nature."  Lodging?  were  to  be 
provided  for  the  persons  who  attended. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference^  were  not  so  furious  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  declaration  of  war  like  this.  The  heat  of 
the  Galvinistio  party  seemed  to  have  spent  itself  in  the  first  explosion. 
Mr.  Wesley  was  truly  a  man  of  peace;  and  when  the  Conference 
and  the  anti-council  met»  the  result,  unlike  that  of  most  other  pitched 
disputations  upon  points  d  theology,  was  something  like  an  aocom- 
mcdation.  The  meeting  was  managed  with  perfect  temper  on  both 
sides,  and  with  a  conciliatory  spirit  on  the  part  of  Shirley  himself; 
a  man  whose  intentions  were  better  than  his  judgment.  Mr.  Wesley 
and  the  Conference  dedaied  that,  in  framing  the  obnoxious  minutes, 
no  such  meaning  was  intended  as  was  imputed  to  them.  '*We 
abhor,"  they  said,  '*  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  works,  as  a  most 
perilous  and  abominable  doctrine;  and  as  the  said  minutes  are  not 
sufficiently  guarded  in  the  way  they  are  expressed,  we  hereby  solemnly 
declare,  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  we  have  no  trust  or  confidence  but  in 
the  alone  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  justification  or  salvation, 
either  in  life,  death,  or  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  though  no  one  is  a 
real  Christian  believer  (and  consequently  cannot  be  saved)  who  doth  not 
good  works,  where  there  is  time  and  opportunity,  yet  our  works  have  no 
part  in  meriting  or  purchasing  our  justification,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part."    Mr.  Shirley  declared  himself  satisfied  with  this  declaration,  and 

^  '*I    was    at   Bristol,"    sajs    Mr.  other  baffle  his  antagonist:  and  baffle 

Badoock,  **  when  the  Hon.  Mr.  Shirley,  him  he  did ;  as  Mr.  Shirley  afterwards 

by  the  order  of  mj  Lady  HontSngdon,  confessed  in  a  very  lamentable  pamphlet, 

called  him  (Mr.  Wesley)  to  a  public  which  he  published  on  this  redoubted 

acoonnt  for  certain  expressions  which  he  controversy.    In  the  crisis  of  the  dis- 

had  uttered  in  some  charge  to  his  clergy,  pute,  I  heard  a  celebrated  preacher,  who 

which  savoured  too  much  of  the  Popish  was  one  of  Whitefield's  successors,  express 

doctrine  of  the  merit  of  good  works,  his  suspicion  of  the  event:  for,  says  he. 

Various  speculations  were  formed  as  to  "I  know  him  of  old :  he  is  an  eel ;  take 

the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wesley  would  him  where  you  will,  he  will  slip  through 

evade  the  charge.  Few  conjectured  right ;  your  Hngei^B." — 'Nichols's  Anecdotes,' 

but  all  seemed  to  agree  in  one  thing,  and  vol.  v.  p.  224. 
that  was,  that  he  would  somehow  or 
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tlie  interview  wag  oosduded  with  prayer  am 
love. 

These  were  "but  faBajciocs  appearances  :  tht 
TDOOted,  and  the  ^  diBpttte  broke  out  with  grea 
the  part  of  the  ATmiQianfl,  it  was  carried  on  1 
origirmlly  a  baker,  then  one  of  Wesley  *s  laj 
wanls,  bj  means  of  Lady  Hontingdon*a  ioflu 
Thomas  Oliverfp  who,  like  a  aturdy  and  ho 
reruaed  at  the  Conference  to  subscribe  the 
Fletcher.  On  the  part  of  the  Cahinktg,  the 
were  the  brothers  Ri chart!  (afterward a  Sii*  R 
and  Augastua  Montague  Toplady,  vicar  of  B 
shire»  Never  were  any  writings  more  thorc 
essential  acid  of  Calvinism,  than  those  of  the 
It  would  Ecaitjelybe  credible  that  three  peraot 
lion,  and  of  imqueBti enable  goodness  and  piel 
controveray  in  so  vilo  a  matmer,  and  with  so 
hatred  of  theologians  had  not,  nnhappily,  beo 
of  Everton,^  also,  who  wag  buffoon  aa  well  9£ 

^  The  sort  of  reouitatfon  which  was  made  ia  thli  < 
following  verses  by  one  of  Uie  hosUk  party ; 

Whereas  the  religion,  and  fate  of  three  ttat 
Depend  on  the  importatnce  a  four  cod  versa 
Wheretas  some  objectiians  are  thrown  in  ou 
And  words  have  bfvn  coniitrucd  to  mwin  vt 
Be  it  kmwn,  fi^om  heiiCTforth,  to  weh  fri€ 
Whene'er  we  say  one  thing,  we  meaa  quiti 

3  This  peraon  (wito  was  of  Cbur©  Ball)  eaJl^i  his 
h«  csfld  to  say,  hi*  Kwster  emplvyed  him  U  ier?«  a* 
betides  hh  own  pariah* 

If  the  poetni  ia  the  *  Gospi}  Ma^zine/  with  th? 
hip,  ni  I  stlppcwi  them  to  bc^  tht?  tbilowmg  slnnd 
Entjst  be  Ascribed  to  him  ;  for  it  come*  evidently  froc 

1^9  Sefjtmt  mid  the  Fox  ;  or,  an  fnttrtiew  hetu 

There's  n  fos  who  resideth  hnrj  by 

The  motA  p?rfettp  and  hc4}\  nud  sly 

Thai  e'er  turned  «  coat^  or  could  piifisir  n  U 

Ai  this  rcTereiitl  Kejnard  one  day, 
SaI  tiitnkJUjc:  what  gnme  next  to  ph 
0^  Nick  cjune  a  Mtis'oable  visit  to  pny. 

O^  your  servant,  my  frii'ndn,  c^tioth 

Tho*  you  carry  ihe  nwrk  tsf  the  b® 

I  DevL-r  ahoolc  ^W6  with  tt  welcomer  guest 

Mftay  thuoks,  holy  man,  pjT*'-'  ^^ 

*Twa*  becau&e  yon*ie  my  vciy  good 

That  I  dropt  iu^  with  you  a  few  moments 
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ude ;  and  even  Hftnrey's  nature  was  so  far  soured  by  Ids  otyinions,  that 
he  wrote  in  an  acrimoniooB  style  against  Mr.  Wesley,  whose  real  piety 
he  kneWy  and  whom  he  had  onoe  regarded  as  his  spiritual  father. 


JOHN. 

Tonr  kindness  requited  shall  be; 
There's  the  CalWnist-Methodists,  see, 
Who're  eternally  tronbloos  to  you  and  to  me. 

Now  I'll  stir  up  the  hounds  of  the  t^ore 
That's  call'd  tcartet,  to  worry  them  sore, 
And  then  roast  'em  in  fimithfield,  like  Bonner  of  yore. 

ncsK 
O,  a  meal  of  the  CalviDist  brood 
Will  do  my  old  stomach  more  good, 
Than  a  sheep  to  a  wolf  that  is  starving  for  food. 

JOHN. 

When  America's  oonquer'd,  you  know, 
(Till  then  we  must  leave  them  to  crow,) 
111  work  up  our  rulers  to  strike  an  home-blow. 

MICK. 

An  excellent  plan,  could  you  do  it ; 
But  if  all  the  infemals  too  knew  it. 
They'd  be  puzzled,  like  me,  to  tell  how  you'll  go  tb*ough  it. 

JOHN. 
When  they  speak  against  vice  in  the  Gxeai, 
I'll  cry  out,  that  they  aim  at  the  State, 
And  the  Ministry,  King,  and  the  Parliament  hate. 

Thus  rH  still  act  the  part  of  a  liar, 
Persecution's  blest  spirit  inspire. 
And  then  **  Cahnly  Address  "  'em  with  faggot  and  fire. 

Ay,  that's  ihe  right  way,  I  know  well  i 
But  how  lies  with  perfection  can  dwell. 
Is  a  riddle,  dear  J<^,  that  would  puzzle  all  hell. 


Fish !  you  talk  like  a  doating  old  elf ; 
Can't  you  see  how  it  brings  in  the  pelf; 
And  all  things  are  lawful  that  serve  a  man's  add 

As  serpents,  we  ought  to  be  wise : 

Is  not  self-preservation  a  prize  ? 

For  this  did  not  Abram  the  righteous  tell  lies  f 

HICK. 
I  perceive  you  are  subtle,  tbo'  small : 
You  have  reason,  and  Scripture,  and  all : 
So  stilted,  you  never  can  finally  fall. 


[JOHN. 
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rpmuhe  drift  of  yo^ 

t  *^   i  KICK. 
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contemporartes,"  was  bred  at  Westminster,  and,  according  to  Ms  own 
acooant,  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  by  the  sermon  of  an  ignorant 
lay-preacher,  in  a  bam  in  Ireland.  He  was  an  injudicious  man,  hasty 
in  forming  conclusions,  and  intemperate  in  advancing  them;  but  his 
intellect  was  quick  and  lively,  and  his  manner  of  writing,  though  coarse, 
was  always  vigorous,  and  sometimes  fortunate.^  A  little  before  that 
Conference  which  brought  out  the  whole  Galvinistic  force  against  Wesley, 
Mr.  Toplady  published  a  treatise  upon  absolute  Predestination,  chiefly 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Zanchius.  Mr.  Wesley  set  forth  an  analysis 
of  this  treatise,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  its  monstrous  doctrine,  and 
concluded  in  these  words : — ^  The  sum  of  all  this :  one  in  twenty 
(suppose)  of  mankind  are  elected ;  nineteen  in  twenty  are  reprobated. 
The  elect  shall  be  saved,  do  what  they  will ;  the  reprobate  shall  be 
damned,  do  what  they  can.     Header,  believe  this,  or  be  damned. 

Witness  my  hand,  A T ."    Toplady  denied  the  consequences, 

and  accused  Mr.  Wesley  of  intending  to  palm  the  paragraph  on  the 
world  as  his.  "  In  almost  any  other  case,"  said  he,  *'  a  similar  forgery 
would  transmit  the  criminal  to  Virginia  or  Maryland,  if  not  to  Tyburn. 
The  Satanic  guilt  of  the  person  who  could  excogitate  and  publish  to  the 
world  a  position  like  that,  baffles  all  power  of  description,  and  is  only  to 
be  exceeded  (if  exceedable)  by  the  satanic  shamelessness  which  dares  to 
lay  the  black  position  at  the  door  of  other  men."  * 

>  <*  To  the  acrid  temper,  and  gross  God,  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  goodness, 

productions  of  Toplady  and  othei-s,  and  were  the  author  of  all  mischief;  not  only 

of  the  writeis  in  the  *  Gospel  Magazine '  suffering  men  to  do  evil  by  their  own 

(so-called),  Mr.  Southey  has  dealt  but  a  wills,  but  also  en&rcing  their  wills  to  the 

just  measure  of  animadversion.     It  is,  same  evil,  and  wonting  the  same  evil  in 

however,  highly  satisfactory  to  observe,  them.    I  will  not  now  spend  this  little 

that  this  bitteitiess  of  contention  has  time  (for  it  was  near  the  end  of  his 

long  since  abated." — ^Watson's  '  Observa-  sermon)  in  confuting  their  pestilent  and 

tions,'  p.  151. — [Ed.]  derilish  sayings,  for  it  is  better  to  abhor 

'  "  Some   pestilent   and  abominable  them  than  to  confute  them** — <  Holsome 

heretics  there  be/'    says  the  Catholic  and  Catholyke  Doctryne,' p.  124.   1558. 

Bishop  Watson,  *'  that,  for  excusing  of  Dr.  Beaumont  has  two  good  stanzas 

themselves,  do  accuse  Almighty  God,  and  npon  this  subject  in  his  *  Vsjdief*  which 

impute  their  mischievous  deeds  to  God's  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  poems 

predestination ;  and  would  persuade  that  in  this  or  in  any  other  language. 

0  no !  may  those  black  mouths  for  ever  be 
Damm*d  np  with  silence  and  with  shame,  which  dare 

Father  the  foulest,  deepest  tyranny 

On  Love's  great  God ;  and  needs  will  make  it  dear 

From  His  own  Word  I  thus  rendering  him  at  once 

Both  Cruelty's  and  Contradiction's  J^nce. 

A  prince  whose  mocking  law  forbids  what  yet 

Is  his  eternally-resolved  will ; 
Who  woos  and  tantalises  souls  to  get 

Up  into  hearen,  yet  destines  them  to  hell ; 

[Who 


t7S 
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Most  certainly  Mr.  Wesley  had  no  i 
pass  for  Mr.  Topkdj'g  writing.  He  £ 
and  stripping  tbai  doetrine  of  all  disg 
moDstrofiUj.  AfU^r  TindicaUng  hima 
to  carry  on  tba  cantest  with  his  inn 
Toplady  the  more.  "  Let  Mr.  Wesley 
I  am  as  reatly  as  ever  to  meet  him 
stone  of  God's  word  in  my  hand.  Bi 
his  cobbleis  keep  to  tibeir  stalls ;  le 
vei^ls;  let  his  barbers  confine  them 
let  his  blacksmiths  blow  more  soitahl 
veray  ;  every  man  in  his  own  order." 
shoemaker,  he  attacked  him  on  that  u 
prose  and  in  ihyme.^     But  when  1 


Who  calU  them  forth  whom  he 
Who  damns  the  simier,  jet  ord 


In  the  *  Irrainiaa  Magssine,'  Wefley 
has  publiihcd  the  £]i:iinl]iatioii  of  Tileaus 
before  the  Trien,  in  order  to  his  intended 
sottlfment  in  the  oHice  of  a  puhlic 
preacher  in  the  Commonwealth  of  £a- 
topia ;  written  by  out!  who  was  present  at 
thfl  Synod  of  Ibrt.  The  names  of  the 
Tiier*  are  very  much  in  John  Bunyan's 
styJe.  They  nrc — Dr*  Ahsdnte,  chairw 
miiD,  Mr,  Fatal  It jf  Mr.  Praeterition, 
Mr,  Fry-babet  Dr,  Damn-man,  Mr. 
Narrow  Grace,  Mr,  Efficax,  Mr.  lude- 
fcctibiSf  Dr,  CouHdence,  Dr.  Dubious, 

Tve  Thomas  Olivers,  tl 
^No  stall  in  England  he 
A  wight  of  talents  nnii 
Whereof  I'll  give  a  bri< 
He  wields,  beyond  mosi 
His  awl,  his  imzor,  and 
Mj  beard  he  shaves,  re 
And  writes  my  panegy: 
He,  with  one  brandish  < 
Can  knock  down  Topla 
With  equal  ease,  whenc 
Can  dam  my  stockings 
Can  drive  a  nail,  or  pi} 
Hem  handkerchief,  and 
Clwp  logic  as  an  ass  ch( 
M«>re  skilfully  than  yoi; 
And  then,  when  he  phi] 
Ko  son  of  Crispin  half  i 


V 
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Wesley^B  dootrines,  it  was  with  a  bitterer  te 
which  he  affixed  to  his  writings  were  in  the  i 
prelate :  "  More  Work  for  Mr.  John  Wesley ;"  *' 
feathered :"  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  imbibed  ihe  i 
nlitj  from  the  tmoolent  libellecB  of  tho  puritai 
sympathized  almost  as  muoh  in  opinions  as  in 
blasphemies,  he  said^  were  two  species  of  con: 
Wesley  had  driven  a  larger  traffic  than  any  < 
this  coontryhad  produced.  Considered  as  a  i 
one  of  the  most  contemptible  writers  that  ever 
"abstracted  from  all  wannth,  and  from  all  pi 
believe  him  to  be  tiie  most  rancorous  hater  of 
ever  appeared  in  this  island."  The  same  degree 
tiaUty  appeared  when  he  spoke  of  the  dootrines 
insisted  that  Soeiuns  and  Aiminius  were  the  tv 
of  a  free-willer^s  coat  of  arms  ;  "  for,"  said  he^  ii 
«<  Arminianism  is  the  head,  and  Sodnianiam  the 
same  serpent ;  and  when  the  head  works  itself  i 
tail  after  it"  A  tract  of  Wesley's,  in  which  the 
sity  is  controverted  and  exposed,  he  calls  " 
powder,  whose  chief  ingredients  are  an  equal  por 
ism,  Felagianism,  Mahometanism,  Popery,  Mani< 
Antinomianism,  colled,  dried,  and  pulverized,  anc 
palpable  Atheism  as  you  can  scrape  together." 
attempted  to  prove,  that  Arminianism  and  Atli 
thing.  A  more  un&ir  reasoner  has  seldom  entt 
logical  controversy,  and  yet  he  was  not  so  uncha 
nor  by  any  means  so  bad  as  his  opinions  might 
He  much  questioned  whether  an  Arminian  could 
course  must  have  supposed  that  Wesley,  as  the 
age,  bore  about  him  the  stamp  of  reprobation, 
his  letters,  he  says,  "God  is  witness  how  eai 


Of  all  my  ngg«d  r^ment, 
Tbif  cobbler  giTes  me  most  content; 
My  forgeries  and  faith's  defender, 
TAj  barber,  champion,  and  shoe-men 

In    private,    however,    Toplady  did  cultivated  by 

justice  to  this  antagonist.   After  a  chance  lieve  he  wou 

interview  with  him,  which,  for  its  good  in  life."    I 

htimonr,  was  creditable  to  both  parties,  pamphlet,  bai 

he  says  to  a  correspondent,  *<To  say  the  argument 

the  truth,  I  am  glad  I  saw  Mr.  Olivers,  tained  his  cau 

for  he  appears  to  be  a  person  of  stronger  his  treatise  \ 

sense    and    better    behaviour    than    I  tioned  (on  sm 

imagined.    Had  his  underatandiog  been  and  praised  b; 
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consist  with  the  Bivine  wilU  to  ttmcb  the  ] 
that  unhappy  tnaa  I  I  hold  it  m  much  m^ 
version,  as  to  expose  the  futility  oi  his  rAiUc 
Gospel."  Aud,  upon  a  report  of  Wealey  a  dt 
the  publication  of  one  of  hisbitttT  diatribes,  i 
whatever  rt^flected  with  asperity  upoti  tbe  dei 
in  ibis  J  the  letters  in  which  these  redeetnir 
intended  or  txpectod  to  go  ahr^iad  into  the  t^ 
Tillotson  has  observed,  that  we  shall  have  t 
one,  how  cmny  come  to  be  absent  whom  we 
other,  how  mmy  ai*  there  whom  we  had  nc 
Toplady  eaid  of  Mr*  Fletchers  works,  t 
which  be  had  perused,  the  seiioua  passage 
deuaed,  and  the  lighter  paHea«ccs  impudence 
deued  was  '*  his  own  "  frout,^  to  use  odc  of 
m  thoroughly  was  he  dri^ocbed  in  the  pctrif 
ever  true  Christian  charity  was  tnanlfested  i 
by  Fletcher  of  Madeiey.  Even  theological 
slightest  degree,  irritat^l  bis  heavenly  temi* 
script  of  his  first  Check  to  Antiaouiianism 
than  himself,  ho  says,  *^  I  beg,  as  tipon  lu 
rev  11^  and  correct  it,  and  take  off  quod  durin 
reproc/f  and  stt^k,  I  have  followed  my  1 
eraoMng  flax ;  put  youra  to  mine.  I  am  ch 
tering  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death.  Qt 
blunt  some  of  my  arrows ;  and  take  off 
which  I  design  for  Antinomianism.'* — "  Ft 
rnyBf  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  **  of  truth,  of  jn 
and,  above  all,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and 
whoever  ye  are  that  shall  next  enter  the  bs( 
draw  the  controversy,  by  Lmcliaritably  attac 
snrdly  judging  our  spirits,  instead  of  weighi 
ttidering  the  scriptures  which  we  produce 
reasons,  and  a  hundred  plain  passages,  to  cai 
to  lay  the  stress  of  your  answer  ui.>oa  mistak 
Btiength  of  the  cause,  and  which  we  are  read 
shall  be  x>ointed  out  I  take  the  Searcher  i 
unprejudiced  readers  to  witness,  that,  throog 
versy,  far  from  concoaliog  the  most  plausi 
tlie  strongest  ars:ument3  which  are  or  ma; 
reconciling  doctrine,  I  have  carefully  searched 
to  encounter  them  as  openly  bs  David  did  G 
followed  this  method,  I  doubt  not  but  the  co 
long  ago,  in  the  des  (action  of  our  prejudio 
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OUT  mistakes.  Oh  1  if  We  preferred  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  finding 
out  the  truth,  to  the  pitiful  honour  of  pleasing  a  party,  or  of  vindicating 
our  own  mistakes^  how  soon  would  the  useful  fan  of  scriptural,  logical, 
and  brotherly  controveray  purge  the  floor  of  the  Church?  How  soon 
would  the  light  of  truth,  and  the  flame  of  love,  bum  the  chaff  of  enor, 
and  the  thorns  of  prejudice,  with  fire  unquenchable  ?  " 

In  such  a  temper  did  this  saintly  man  address  himself  to  the  work  of 
oontioversy ;  and  he  carried  it  on  with  corresponding  candour,  and  with 
distinguished  ability.  His  manner  is  diffuse,  and  the  florid  parts  and 
the  unction  betray  their  French  origin ;  but  the  reasoning  is  acute  and 
clear ;  the  spirit  of  his  ¥nitings  is  beautiful,  and  he  was  master  of  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearingB.  His  great  object  was  to  conciliate  the  two 
parties,  and  to  draw  the  line  between  the  Solifidian  and  Pelagian  errors. 
For  this  purpose  he  composed  a  treatise,  which  he  called  an  ^*  Equal 
Check  to  Pharisaism  and  Antinomianism ;  or.  Scripture  Scales  to  weigh 
the  gold  of  Gospel  truth,  and  to  balance  a  multitude  of  opposite  scrip- 
tures." Herein  he  brought  together,  side  by  side,  the  opposite  texts,  and 
showed  how  they  qualified  each  other :  the  opinion  which  he  inferred 
seems  to  correspond  more  nearly  with  that  of  Baxter  than  of  any  other 
divine.  He  traced,  historically,  the  growth  of  both  the  extremes  against 
which  he  contended.  Luther,  being  an  Augustinian  monk,  brought 
with  him  from  his  convent  the  favourite  opinions  of  Augustine,  to 
which  he  became  the  more  attached,  because^  of  the  value  which  the 
Romanists  afiOxed  to  their  superstitious  works,  and  the  fooleries  and 
abominations  which  had  sprung  from  this  cause.  Most  of  the  reformers, 
and  more  especially  Calvin,  took  the  same  ground.  The  Jesuits,  seeing 
their  error,  inclined  the  Bomish  church  to  the  opposite  extreme :  and, 
after-a  while,  Jansenius  formed  a  Calvinistic  party  among  the  Boman 
Catholics,  while  Arminius  tempered  the  doctrine  of  the  reformed  churches. 
Antinomianism  was  the  legitimate  consequence  on  the  one  part,  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  thought  that  the  English  clergy  were  tending  towards  Pelagian- 
ism  on  the  other.  His  great  object  was  to  trim  the  balance,  and,  above 
all,  to  promote  Christian  charity  and  Christian  union.  **  My  regard  for 
unity,"  said  he,  *'  recovers  my  drooping  spirits,  and  adds  new  strength 
to  my  wasted  body  (he  was  believed,  at  that  time,  to  be  in  the  last 
stage  of  a  consumption) ;  I  stop  at  the  brink  of  the  grave,  over  which 
I  bend,  and  as  the  blood  oozing  from  my  decayed  lungs  does  not  permit 
me  vocally  to  address  my  contending  brethren,  by  means  of  my  pen  I 
will  ask  them,  if  they  can  properly  receive  the  holy  communion^  while 
they  wUfuUy  remain  in  diswnion  with  their  brethren,  from  whom  contro- 

^  Thus  the  old  author  of  Neonomian-  the  sign  of  Cardinal  Bel]armine*g  Head, 
ism  unmasked  places :  **  The  Calvioian  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  that  crosees 
Society  in  Gracious  Street,  at  the  sign  Beformation  River,  that  divides  between 
of  the  Geneva  Aims,  just  opposite  to    the  Protestant  and  Popish  cantons." 
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versy  liaa  needlessly  partetl  them  I"  H 
land,  for  what  apjicared  to  ho  a  forlorn 
riative  air ;  but,  before  h^  departure, 
those  perBons  vvHli  whom  he  had  he^n  ^ 
•*all  doctrinal  dittemnoefl  aparti  he  mi 
having  given  thera  llie  least  diapleas 
eondescending  assurEDce  of  reconciliati^ 
hdd  not  generoHty  enough  to  anK^pt  th 
cdiJiet!,  iiH  well  m  lifl'LCted,  hy  tho  inl 
had  had  no  i5erBonal  acquaint^iaco  xvi 
highest  satisfaction,"  says  hia  Diogmpbi 
company  of  one  whose  air  jmd  connt^^nj 
the  society  of  angels  than  the  oonversi 
of  controveraiaL  ofiences,  few  men  have 
foipveness.* 

^  **  1  stippose  yoH  Jtre  BttU  upon  jmir 
Iravds.  You  ctniw  to  tbn  borders  of  n 
grfat  empurt?,  and  the  fir^t  thing  that 
strikes  ynu»  vs  a  nmn  in  no  enay  carriiLge 
gtjiog  with  Ibldfd  nj-ma  to  tflk«  pof>K»* 
sioti  of  an  iwimensft  estate,  freely  girm 
him  by  tho  king  pf  tJie  <5ouotry.  A% 
h«  j^i^  along,  you  jutt  miike  out  th« 
motto  cf  the  rojnl  chiuiot  in  whi^^h  iio  f|a 
dozes—*  Free  He  ward/  Soon  afier,  you  ha 
m«et  fiTe  of  the  kirgV  carta,  nwitaining  Jcc 
twenty  wretches  Jiwided  with  irons  j  nni 
nnd  the  motto  of  erery  cart  ia,  *  Free 
Punijhment.'  You  iiiquii^  into  the 
manning  of  this  extmordimrv  proce^ion, 
and  the  sheriff  nt tending  tlie  eswtition 
answers ;  *  Kmw,  curious  itnmger,  tJiat 
our  monarch  b  ahsoiui^  ^  nod  to  sJiow 
that  ^overt^igni^  k  tlifl  ijrercgJitive  of  car 
hia  imp]  Id  ciown,  iiud  that  ha  j^  no  giv 
respecter  Cff  persons^  he «!  istrihn  tea  evejy  w  h 
day  /rfc^  retrard^  ami  fme  punishmBnts  yoi 
to  a  certain  n amber  of  hia  ivtbjectA*'  piiJ 
'  Whnt  I  without  any  regard  to  merit  dec 
or  demerit,  by  nunc  caprica?'  *^'ot 
nltcg<*ther  «o;  for  he  pitches  Upon  the 
i^corsi  &f  men,  mtd  chtff  ff  nnners^  and 
upon  such  to  choose^  for  the  aubjects  ot 
his  rewards,  (Lti^ha  Colea^  p,  62,) 
And  tkit  hi^  puniRhmeut^  mny  do  as 
much  honour  to  free  Bovereign  irrotA, 
as  his  bounty  d^e*  to  free  soverclgti 
yrace,  he  pitchy  ujwjii  thove  ihat  shall 
be  e^ecut«i  before  they  ar«  bom/ 
•Wtfltl  have   these   poor  CTEafciirtB   ia    at 
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When  Mr.  Fletcher  ofifaaded  his  antagonists,  it  was  not  by  any  per- 
sonalities, or  the  slightest  breathing  of  a  malicious  spirit,  but  by  the 


Toxinelf  shall  be  appr«hended  agaiost 
the  next  execution,  and  made  a  public 
instance  of  the  kingl^s  free  wrath ;  your 
blood  mns  cold ;  you  bid  the  postillion 
turn  the  hones;  they  gallop  for  your 
life;  and  the  moment  you  get  out  of 
the  dreary  land,  you  bl^  God  for  your 
narrow  escape." — *  Fletcher's  Works,' 
Tol.  iii.  p.  26. 

**  Yon  <  deciy  iUustntions,'  and  I  do 
not  wonder  at  it ;  for  they  carry  light 
into  Babel,  where  it  is  not  desired. 
The  father  of  errsrs  begets  Larknesa 
and  Om/timm.  From  Darkness  and  Con- 
fusion springs  Ca/otmsm,  who,  wmp- 
ping  himself  up  in  some  garments, 
which  he  has  stolen  from  the  Troth, 
deceives  the  nations,  and  gets  himsdf 
reverenced  in  a  dark  temple,  as  if  he 
were  the  pure  and  free  Gospel. 

<<To  bring  him  to  a  shameful  end, 
we  need  not  stab  him  with  the  dagger 
of  *  cahsnmyf  or  put  him  upon  the  raick 
o£ persecution*  Let  him  only  be  dragged 
out  of  his  obscurity,  and  brought  un- 
masked to  open  light,  and  the  silent 
beams  of  truth  will  pierce  him  through ! 
light  alone  will  torture  him  to  death, 
as  the  meridian  sun  does  a  bird  of  night, 
that  cannot  fly  from  the  gentle  opera- 
tion of  its  beams. 

«  May  the  followhig  Hhutration  dart 
at  least  one  luminous  beam  into  the  pro- 
found darkness  in  which  your  yenerable 
Diana  delights  to  dwell !  And  may  it 
show  the  Christian  world,  that  we  do 
not  *  slander  yoa,*  when  we  assert,  you 
inadvertently  destroy  God's  law,  and 
cast  the  Redeemer's  crown  to  the  gix>und : 
and  that  when  you  say,  *in  point  of 
justification  *  (and  consequently  of  con- 
demnation), *  we  hare  nothing  to  do 
with  the  law  ;  we  are  under  the  law  as 
a  rule  of  life,'  but  not  as  a  rule  of  judg- 
ment ;  you  might  as  well  say,  *  we  are 
under  no  law,  and  consequently  no 
longer  accountable  for  our  actions.' 

"•The  king,'  whom  I  will  suppose 
is  in  love  with  your  doctrines  of  free 
grace  and  free  wrath,  by  the  advice  of 
a  piedestinarian  council  and  parliament. 


issues  out  a  (?osp«A>proclamation,  directed 
'to  all  his  dear  subjects,  and  elect 
peof^e,  the  English.'  By  this  evan- 
gelical manifesto  they  are  informed, 
'that  in  consequence  of  the  Prince  of 
.Wales's  meritorious  intercession,  and 
perfect  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, all  the  penalties  annexed  to  tho 
breaking  of  those  laws  are  now  abolished 
with  respect  to  Englishmen:  that  his 
majesty  freely  pardons  all  his  subjects, 
who  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be  guilty 
of  adultery,  mnrder,  or  treason :  that 
aU  their  crimes  'past,  present,  kdA  to 
come,  are  for  ever  and  for  ever  cancelled  :* 
that,  nevertheless,  his  loving  subjects, 
who  remain  strangers  to  their  privih^es, 
shall  still  be  served  with  sham  warrants 
according  to  law,  and  frightened  out  of 
their  wits,  till  they  have  learned  to 
plead,  ihey  are  Englishmen  (i.  e.,  elect) : 
and  then,  they  shall  also  set  at  defiance 
all  legalists ;  that  is,  all  those  who  shall 
dare  to  deal  with  them  according  to  law : 
and  that,  excepting  the  case  of  the 
above-mentioned  false  prosecution  of  his 
chosen  people,  none  of  them  shall  ever 
be  molested  for  the  breach  of  any  law. 

"  By  the  same  supreme  authority  it 
is  likewise  enacted,  that  all  the  laws 
shall  continue  in  force  against  foreigners 
(•'.  e,t  reprobates),  whom  the  kii^  and 
the  prince  hate  with  everlasting  hatred, 
and  to  whom  they  have  agreed  never  to 
show  mercy  :  that  accordingly  they 
shall  be  prosecuted  to  the  utmost  rigour 
of  every  statute,  till  they  are  all  hanged 
or  buined  out  of  the  way:  and  that, 
supposing  no  personal  offence  can  be- 
proved  against  them,  it  shall  be  lawful 
to  hang  them  in  chains  for  the  crime  of 
one  of  their  forefathers,  to  set  forth  the 
king's  wonderful  justice,  display  his- 
glorious  sovereignty,  and  make  his 
chosen  people  rdish  the  better  their 
sweet  distinguishing  privil^jes  as  Eng^ 
lishmen. 

'*  Moreover,  his  majesty,  who  loves 

order  and  harmony,  cfaaiges  his  loving 

subjects  to  consider  still  Uie  statutes  of 

England,  which   are   in  force  against 
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irmiical  mfinner  in  wMch  lac  displayed  the  rea 
doctrine.  For  bis  talents  were  of  the  quick 
was  alwaya  nctive,  and  he  might  have  held  m 
an  a  hnmomns  and  as  an  empaasioned  wrUi 
himEelf  wholly  to  derotional  subjects  But  ] 
the  effect  of  provoking  his  opponents.  Mr. 
answerable  manner  in  which  he  treated  the 
upon  himself  the  fierce  Tesentment  of  a  boe 
confonnded,  hat  they  would  not  he  convinoE 
with  a  degree  of  ranooroiiH  hatred,  which^  e 
versy,  has  never  been  exceeded,    **  He  wbb  s 

fereipiers,  as  v«ry  good  rvlef  of  tifs^  for 
the  lln[2^1ish,  which  thcj  shall  do  weti 
tg  foiiDW,  bnt  better  to  break;  b(*c3^usft 
eveiy  breiidi  of  those  rules  will  w^rk 
fffT  tfmr  gtxd,  and  vuiAa  them  ging 
/OT*ii*r  the  fciithfultieas  of  the  Iring^  the 
goudnew  of  the  pnnt^f  and  the  sweetav^ 
of  thifl  GoBp^lopmckniatiDnt 

^'Ag^iln,  as  tioLhing  is  so  dbplcaitiif 
to  tlve  kifi^  fts  kgality,  which  he  bates} 
*T*n  more  ttian  ejttoi-tioo  and  whore- 
dom i  l«t  any  of  his  dear  J^pk^  who 
have  actet!  the  pftrt  of  a  dtrmmfM't, 
iTibber,  murderer,  or  traitor^  should, 
throHgh  the  rpmaius  of  their  Inbred  cor- 
ruption«  and  lidicubiu  UrjaKtt/^  moum 
too  deeply  for  breaking  some  of  tJieir 
fuies  of  lifct  OEir  gmdoiu  raoEarch 
soUfnuly  assures  theaj,  that  though  he 
highly  diaapppoTes  of  adultery  nod  mui-» 
der,  yet  these  brioches  of  nales  are  not 
worse  in  hiG  sight  than  a  wBnd^iog 
thought  ill  lipping  to  him,  or  a 
mi^meut's  dulnesi  ifi  his  service:  that 
fibbers,  therefoi-e,  nud  trailers,  flduU 
teren,  sad  murdereni,  who  are  free-bom 
Mn§liahm$A,  need  not  at  ^L  be  unetsy 
rflbottt  losing  hiJi  royal  faTour ;  this  being 
atttifly  impo^iblo,  because  they  alwAyi 
stand  complete  ia  th*  honesty,  loydty, 
chastity*  ^nd  charity  of  the  [Mince, 

*'  Mofpover,  becau^  tlie  king  ehan^ 
not,  whatever  lengths  the  English  go 
«n  in  immorahtyf  he  will  always  look 
upon  them  as  bis  pleamni  chiidreii,  his 
dd^jr  jjffoyifo,  fliful  tnen  a/ittfr  hia  oicn 
Jitart;  md  timt,  on  the  other  hand, 
Whsteoe^er  lnugth*  foreigners  go  in 
ploQf  morality,  his  graduun  majesty  i& 
a«t«rniined   sUll   to    oonsider  them'  as 
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they  said :  '*  He  was  like  a  monkey,  an  eel,  or  a  squirrel,  perpetually 
twisting  and  twining  all  manner  of  ways.  There  was  little  probity,  or 
common  honesty,  disooverable  in  that  man — that  Arminian  priest : 
he  was  incapable  of  appreciating  real  merit ;  and  his  blasphemous  pro- 
ductions were  honor  to  the  soul,  and  torture  to  the  ear.  And  for  his 
doctrine — ^the  cursed  doctrine  of  freewill — ^it  was  the  most  God-dis- 
honouring and  soul-distressing  doctrine  of  the  day ;  it  was  one  of  the 
prominent  features  of  the  Beast ;  it  was  the  enemy  of  God,  and  the 
offspring  of  the  wicked  one;  the  insolent  brat  of  helL  Arminianism 
was  the  spiritual  pestilence  which  had  given  the  Plotestant  churches 
the  plague :  like  a  mortal  scorpion,  it  carries  a  sting  in  its  tail,  that 
affects  with  stupefaction,  insensibility,  and  death,  all  whom  it  strikes."  ^ 


1  **  Scaitx  had  oar  first  parents  made 
their  appearance^  when  Satan,  the  first 
Armmian,  began  to  preach  the  pemi- 
dooB  doctrine  of  freewill  to  them; 
which  so  pleased  the  old  genUenum  and 
his  lady,  that  they  (like  thousands  of 
their  foolish  ofl&pring  in  this  our  day) 
adhered  to  the  deceitful  news,  embrsoed 
it  cordially,  disobeyed  the  command  of 
tiieir  Maker;  and  by  so  doing,  launched 
their  whole  posterity  into  a  cloud  of 
miseries  and  ills.  But  some,  perhaps, 
will  be  ready  to  aay  that  Arminianism, 
though  an  error,  cannot  be  the  root  of 
all  other  errors;  to  which  I  answer, 
that  if  it  first  originated  in  Satan,  then 
I  ask,  from  whence  springs  any  error 
or  eril  in  the  world?  Surely  Satan 
must  be  the  first  moving  cause  of  all 
erils  that  ever  did,  do  now,  or  erer  will 
make  their  appeanmce  in   this  world 


p.  16.  «*  Of  the  two,"  says  Huntington 
the  S.  S.,  '« I  would  rather  be  a  Deist 
than  an  Arminian;  for  an  established 
Deist  sears  hia  own  conscience,  so  that 
he  goes  to  hell  in  the  easj  chair  of 
insensibility;  but  the  Arminian,  who 
wages  war  with  open  eyes  against  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  fights  most  of  his 
battles  in  the  rtsry  fears  and  honors  of 
hell."— « Huntington's  Works,*  voL  i. 
p.  363.  <*  The  sons  of  bondage,"  says 
a  red-hot  Antinomian,  who  signs  him- 
self Rufns,  *'  like  Satan  and  his  compeers, 
are  unsatisfied  with  skvery  themselves, 
unless  they  can  entice  others  into  the 
same  dilemma.  They  are  for  ever 
forging  their  accursed  fetters  for  the 
sons  of  God  in  the  hot  flames  of  Sinai's 
fiery  yengeiuioe ;  and  in  the  hypocritical 
age  of  the  nineteenth  century,  pour  forth 
whole    troops    of   workmongei's,   com- 


oonsequendy,  he  was  the  first  propagator    monly  known  by  the  name  of  Moderate 


of  that  cursed  doctrine  above  mentioned, 
Hence  Arminianism  begat  Popery,  and 
Popery  begat  Methodism,  and  Methodism 
heg^t  Moderate  Calvinism,  and  Moderate 
Cidyinism  begat  Baxterianism,  and  Box- 
terianism  begat  Unitarianism,  and  Uni- 
tarianism  begat  Arianism,  and  Arianism 
begat  Universalism,  and  Universalism 
b^t  Deism,  and  Deism  begat  Atheism ; 
and  living  and  dying  in  the  embraoe- 
ment  of  every  of  tiie  above  soili  or  isms^ 
where  Christ  is,  they  never  can  come. 
Thus  I  consider  that  Arminianism  is 
the  original  of  all  the  pernicious  doc- 
trines that  are  propagated  in  the  world, 
and  Desti-uctionisro  will  close  the  whole 
of  them."—*  Gospel  Magazine,'  1807, 


Calviaists,  who,  under  an  incredible 
profession  of  sanctity,  lie  in  wait  to 
deceive;  and  by  their  much  &ir  speeches 
entrap  the  unwary  pilgrims  into  the 
domains  of  Doubting  Castle,  binding 
them  within  those  solitary  ruins  to  the 
legal  drudgery  of  embracing  the  moral 
or  preceptive  law,  as  the  nile  of  their 
lives."  Upon  the  subject  of  election, 
there  is  a  tremendous  rant  by  a  writer 
who  calls  himself  Ebenezer.  **  Before 
sin  osn  destroy  any  one  of  God's  elect, 
it  must  change  the  word  of  truth  into 
a  lie;  strip  Jesua  Christ  of  all  His 
merit;   render  His  blood  ioefficacious ; 

Sillute  His  righteousness;  contaminate 
is  nature ;  conquer  Hia  omnipotence ; 
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Liff^  ^  We^^y. 


The  unforgivable  ofFence,  "whicli  drew  up 
tbii  sort  of  obloquy,  with  wbich  Tolttniii 
sermon  upon  Free  Grace,  that  bad  been  the  < 
Whttcfield,  It  h  one  of  the  most  able  an 
coujEes  I  &  triumpbaQt  s^»eciineii  of  empassic 
^vbatever  namo  yoE  please,''  said  be,  attacki 
**  Election,  PraBterition,  Predestination,  or  ] 
same  tking.  The  sense  is  plainly  this  i  h] 
changeable,  irresistible  decree  of  God,  one  ps 
Bui^edf  and  the  rest  iDfallibly  damnet! ;  it  t 
the  former  should  be  damned,  or  that  any  of 
lie  proceeded  to  show,  that  it  made  all  prea^ 
elect,  ftod  useless  to  the  reprobate  ;  and,  the 
doctrine  of  God,  becatxae  it  niakes  void  his  i 
produce  spiritual  pride  in  some,  absolute  de»| 
our  zeal  for  good  workfl  ;  that  it  made  ri 
uselesa;  and  that  it  was  full  of  blaspbet 
said  he,  **  as  I  should  dix^ad  to  niention,  \ 
gracious  God,  and  the  ^use  of  truth,  will  m 
Llie  cause  of  God,^*  he  puraties,  **and  from 
glory  of  Hi&  great  name,  1  will  meution 
pbemies  coataine^l  in  this  horrible  doctrin 
every  one  of  you  that  liears^  as  ye  will  ans^ 
to  charge  me,  as  some  have  done,  with  bhiap 
the  blasphemy  of  others.  And  the  more  ) 
that  do  thus  blaspheme,  aee  that  ye  '  conlin 
the  more,  and  that  your  heart's  desire,  and  ( 
*  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  wl 

"  This  premised,  let  it  he  observed,  that  t 
Messed  Lord,  'Jesus  Christ,  the  right^KJUS,  t 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth,*  as  a  h}'pocn 
a  man  void  of  common  smcerity.  For  it 
everywhere  speaks  as  if  Ho  were  willing  th 
therefore,  to  say  He  was  not  willing  that  aU 
represent  Him  a&  a  mere  hypocrite  and 
denied,  that  the  graoious  words  which  came 


cast  Him  from  nii  thpoae;  and  iink 
Him  ID  the  aby»  of  perdition— it  muai 
titrri  the  love  of  G-xl  into  hatred  ^  nullify 
the  council  of  the  Must  High;  destroy 
the  ererLuilingcoveiyiiitj  and  uiokf^void 
the  oath  of  Jifhovah  ;  iiay,  jt  muet  naiso 
diicopd  amongiit  the  JWitu*  attiibutes; 
make  Father,  don,  nud  S:?piiit,  anfUithtul 
to  fiich  othei-,  And  &^t  thorn  at  vmiAuc^ ; 


ch^ag9  i 
Ftcptre  ft 
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eiifitence 
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of  invitations  to  all  simieta ;  to  say,  then,  He  did  not  intend  to  save  all 
sinners,  is  to  represent  Him  as  a  gross  deceiver  of  the  people.  You 
cannot  deny  that  he  says, '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and 
heavy  laden ! '  If,  then,  you  say  He  calk  those  that  cannot  come,  those 
whom  He  knows  to  be  unable  to  come,  those  whom  He  can  make  able 
to  come  but  will  not,  how  is  it  possible  to  describe  greater  insincerity  ? 
You  represent  Him  as  mocking  His  helpless  creatures,  by  offering  what 
He  never  intends  to  give.  You  describe  Him  as  saying  one  thing  and 
meaning-  another ;  as  pretending  the  love  which  He  had  not.  Him,  in 
whose  mouth  was  no  guile,  you  make  full  of  deceit,  void  of  common 
sincerity :  then,  especially  when  drawing  nigh  the  city  He  wept  over 
it,  and  said, '  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets, 
and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together,  and  ye  would  not  1 '  (rjOeXtftra  xaX  olfK 
rjBeXrfxraTe).  Now,  if  you  say  they  toould,  but  ffe  woidd  not,  you  re- 
present Him  (whidi  who  could  hear !)  as  weeping  crocodile  tears  over 
the  prey  which  he  had  doomed  to  destruction ! 

"  Such  blasphemy  this,  as,  one  would  think,  might  make  the  ears  of 
a  Christian  to  tingle  I  But  there  is  yet  more  behind  ;  for,  just  as  it 
honours  the  Son,  so  doth  this  doctrine  honour  the  Father.  It  destroys 
all  His  attributes  at  once :  it  overturns  both  His  justice,  mercy,  and 
truth.  Yes,  it  represents  the  Most  Holy  GK)d  as  worse  than  the  devil ; 
as  more  false,  more  cruel,  and  more  imjust.  More  false,  because  the 
devil,  liar  as  he  is,  hath  never  said  he  willeth  all  mankind  to  be  saved : 
more  unjust,  because  the  devil  cannot,  if  he  would,  be  guilty  of  such 
injustice  as  you  ascribe  to  God,  when  you  say,  that  God  condemned 
millions  of  souls  to  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels,  for  continuing  in  sin,  which,  for  want  of  that  grace  He  vnU  not 
give  them,  they  cannot  avoid :  and  more  cruel,  because  that  unhappy 
spirit '  seeketh  rest,  and  findeth  none,'  so  that  his  own  restless  misery  is 
a  kind  of  temptation  to  him  to  tempt  others.  But  God  '  resteth  in 
His  high  and  holy  place ;'  so  that  to  suppose  Him  out  of  His  mere 
motion,  of  His  pure  will  and  pleasure,  happy  as  He  is,  to  doom  His 
creatures,  whether  they  will  or  not,  to  endless  misery,  is  to  impute 
such  cruelty  to  Him,  as  we  cannot  impute  even  to  the  great  enemy 
of  God  and  man.  It  is  to  represent  the  Most  High  God  (he  that 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear!)  as  more  cruel^  false,  and  unjust 
than  the  devil  I 

**  This  is  the  blasphemy  clearly  contained  in  the  horrihte  decree  of 
Predestination.  And  here  I  fix  my  foot.  On  this  I  join  issue  with 
every  assertor  of  it.  You  represent  God  as  worse  than  the  devil ;  more 
false,  more  cruel,  more  unjust  But  you  say,  you  will  prove  it  by 
Scripture.  Holdl  What  will  you  prove  by  Scripture?  that  God  is 
worse  than  the  devil?    It  cannot  be.    Whatever  that  Scripture  proves, 
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ifc  never  proves  this :  whatever  be  its  t 
Do  you  ask  what  is  its  true  meanlDg  tl 
liflve  gained  nothing ;  for  there  are  i 
whereof  neither  you  nor  I  shall  knoi 
victory .  But  this  I  know,  better  it 
all,  than  to  eay  it  had  such  a  sense  i 
ever  it  mean  beside,  that  the  God  ( 
what  it  will,  it  cannot  mean,  that  th 
juat  Ko  ycr;|iture  can  mean  that  G 
ia  not  over  all  His  works  :  that  is,  wha 
can  ptova  predestination. 

**  This  is  the  blasphemy  for  which  I 
tion  ;  a  doctrine,  upon  the  supposition 
suppose  it  for  a  moment,  call  it  ele< 
please  (for  all  comes  to  the  same  thing^ 
the  devil,  *  Thou  fool,  why  dost  thou  r< 
in  wait  for  guuU  is  as  needless  and  us( 
thou  ugt,  that  God  hath  taken  thy  wor 
doth  it  nioi'©  eflectually  ?  Thou,  with 
canst  ouly  so  assault  that  we  may  i*es 
destroy  both  Ixjdy  and  soul  in  hell  1 
unchan^ablc  decree  to  leave  thousand! 
to  contiuue  iu  sin,  till  they  drop  in 
temptest ;  He  forceth  us  to  be  damned 
Thou  fwl  I  why  goeat  thou  about  a 
may  est  devour  ?  Hearest  thou  not  th 
destroyer  of  eouIs,  the  murderer  of  me 
to  jsa^s  througli  the  fire,  and  that  fire 
mptible  body  being  consumed,  its  torn 
thou  art  told,  by  His  eternal  decree,  fi 
evil,  Ciiuses  not  only  children  of  a  spa 
pass  tlirou;^h  the  fire  of  hell ;  that  fire 
and  llie  body  which  is  cast  thereinto,  b 
mortal,  will  he  ever  consuming  and  ne^ 
theix  tormeut,  because  it  is  God*s  { 
ever/ 

*^  Oh,  how  would  the  enemy  of  Go 
things  were  sol  How  would  he  cr; 
would  he  lift  up  his  voice,  and  say, 
from  the  faca  of  this  God,  or  ye  shal 
will  ye  flee!  Into  heaven?  He  is 
there  aba  Ye  cannot  flee  from  an 
And  wheiher  je  flee  or  stay,  I  call  1 
his  footi^tuoif  to  witness   against   you 
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eternally  I  Sing,  0  liell,  and  rejoice,  ye  that  are  under  the  earth  I 
for  God,  even  the  mighty  Gkxl,  hatii  spoken,  and  devoted  to  death 
thousands  of  sonls,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  nnto  the  going  down 
thereof.  Here,  0  death,  is  thy  sting  I  They  shall  not,  cannot  escape* 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.  Here,  0  grave,  Is  thy 
victory  I  Nations  yet  unborn,  or  ever  they  have  done  good  or  evil,  are 
doomed  never  to  see  the  light  of  hfe,  but  thou  shalt  gnaw  upon  them 
for  ever  and  ever.  Let  all  those  moming  stars  sing  together,  who  fell 
with  Lucifer,  son  of  the  moming  I  Let  all  the  sons  of  hell  shout  for 
joy ;  for  the  decree  is  past^  and  who  shall  annul  it? 

**  Tes  1  the  decree  is  past ;  and  so  it  was  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  But  what  decree?  Even  this:  Uwill  set  before  the  sons  of 
men  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing ;'  and  '  the  soul  that  ohooseth 
life  shall  hve,  as  the  soul  that  diooseth  death  shall  die.'  This  decree, 
whereby  whom  God  '  did  foreknow,  he  did  predestinate,'  was  indeed 
from  everlasting :  this,  whereby  all  who  suffer  Christ  to  make  them 
alive,  are  '  elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,'  now  standeth 
fast,  even  as  the  moon,  and  the  faithful  witness  in  heaven ;  and  when 
heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  yet  this  shall  not  pass  away,  for  it 
is  as  unchangeable  and  eternal  as  the  being  of  God  that  gave  it  This 
decree  yields  the  strongest  encouragement  to  abound  in  il  good  works 
and  in  all  holiness ;  and  it  is  a  well-spring  of  joy,  of  happiness  also,  to 
our  gieat  and  endless  comfort  This  is  worthy  of  God.  It  is  every 
way  consistent  with  the  perfection  of  His  nature.  It  gives  us  the 
noblest  view  both  of  His  justice,  mercy,  and  truth.  To  this  agrees  the 
whole  scope  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  as  well  as  all  the  parts  thereof. 
To  this  Moses  and  all  the  prophets  bear  witness ;  and  our  blessed  Lord 
and  all  his  apostles.  Thus  Moses,  in  the  name  of  his  Lord,  *  I  call 
heaven  and  earth  to  record  against  you  this  day,  that  I  have  set  before 
you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing,  therefore,  choose  life,  that  thou 
and  thy  seed  may  live.'  Thus  Ezekiel  (to  dte  one  prophet  for  ail), 
'  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die ;  the  son  shall  not  bear  (eternally) 
the  iniquity  of  the  father.  The  ri^teousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him.'  Thus 
our  blessed  Lord, '  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  to  me  and  drink  f 
Thus  His  great  apostle  St  Paul,  *  God  commandeth  all  men,  every- 
where, to  repent'  JU  Tnen,  everywhere;  eYetj  man,  in  everyplace, 
without  any  exception,  dther  of  place  or  person.  Thus  St  James,  *  If 
any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally,  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him.'  Thus  St 
Peter, '  The  Lord  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all 
should  come  to  repentance.'  And  thus  St.  John,  *  if  any  man  sin,  we 
have  an  advocate  with  the  Father ;  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.' 


400  Zt/#  4  Wc^. 

"  O  hear  ye  thts,  ye  tliat  forgjit  Gtjd !  y© 
upon  Him.  '  Hftve  I  any  pl«tt«ure  at  all  ih 
eavth  the  Lord  Gcd.  Keiient  and  turn  from 
huqtiity  shall  not  bo  your  rain,  Caat  awa; 
grefisiona,  whereby  ye  have  tmtJBgrt«scd ;  fo 
of  lerael  P  For  I  haye  no  pleasure  in  the  d« 
tlie  Lctrd  God,  Wherefore,  turn  yourselves 
saitli  the  Lord  God,  I  ha%*e  no  pleasurfl 
I'um  TO,  turn  yc  iVom  your  evil  ways ;  for 

A  hifltory  of  W^le/a  life  wotild  be  \m 
ibis  memorable  passage — ^tlio  most  remarka 
in  all  his  works.  It  eiaspemttd,  beyond  n 
own  conceit,  had  taken  ont  their  patent 
thetnselv^,  in  Mr.  Toplody^g  language  (kio 
"kings  travelling  incoQ.^  diag^iised  like  p 
abovo.''  Even  temperate  Calviniats  were  si 
Mr,  Wesley's  "  horrid  appeal  to  all  the  de 
infernal  ton«  to  the  controversy,*^  It  js,  nid 
of  eloquence,  and  shows  with  what  indigiiat 
for  Gtjd,  and  in  his  love  for  his  fellow-creal 
injurious  to  both*  In  an  evil  hour  did 
devise  for  itself  the  perilons  t^uestion  of  fati 
happy  ono,  was  it  introduced  into  Christiat 
OUT  church  iierceived  the  danger  on  both  aidt 
the  golden  mean,  "All  men/* said  they, 
chiefly  preachers,  that  in  this  high  matter 
eo  attemper  and  moderate  tbeinRtihcs,  that 
grace  of  Qtd,  that  they  take  away  thereby 
side,  so  eitol  freewill  that  injury  be  done  t< 
in  the  directions  for  preachers,  ivhich  were  w 
Jatnes  L^  it  was  enjoined,  "  that  no  preaobej 
the  degree  of  a  bishop,  or  dean  at  the  leas 
presume  to  pfeaoh,  in  any  popular  auditory, 
lion,  election^  reprobation,  or  of  the  univei 
or  irresistibdity  of  God's  grace  \  but  leave 
liondletl  by  l^med  men,  and  that  moderate 
use  and  application,  rather  than  by  way  of  jx 
for  the  ucUools  than  for  simple  auditories, 
ap^itist  thia  prohibition*  whereby,  they  said, 
den  fruit,  which  Gi:«l  appointed  for  the  tr 
lioitit,  even  the  ptipes  themselves,  ill  the  pki 
not  able  tr)  impose  aOcDCe. 

Wtslay  kwl  onye  a  wljlmsical  pioof  of  1 
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high-flying  Calvinists  regarded  him.  One  afternoon,  on  the  road  from 
Newport  Pagnel  to  Northampton,  "  I  overtook,''  says  he,  '*  a  serious 
man,  with  whom  I  immediately  fell  into  conversation.  He  presently 
gave  me  to  know  what  his  opinions  were ;  therefore  I  said  nothing  to  con- 
tradict them.  But  that  did  not  content  him;  he  was  quite  uneasy  to 
know  whether  I  held  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees  as  he  did :  but  I  told 
him,  over  and  over,  we  had  better  keep  to  practical  things,  less  we 
should  be  angry  at  one  another.  And  so  we  did  for  two  miles,  till  he 
caught  me  unawares,  and  dragged  me  into  the  dispute  before  I  knew 
where  I  was.  He  then  grew  warmer  and  warmer,  told  me  I  was  rotten 
at  heart,  and  supposed  I  was  one  of  John  Wesley's  followers.  I  told 
him  'no,  I  am  John  Wesley  himself!'    Upon  which, 

Impromsmn  aspris  veMi  qm  seitUbus  anguem 
Pressit, 

he  would  gladly  have  run  away  outright ;  but  being  the  better  moxmted 
of  the  two,  I  kept  close  to  his  side,  and  endeavoured  to  show  him  his 
heait^  till  we  came  into  the  street  of  Northampton." 


CHAFTEB  XXYL 


Wesley's  clkbical  coadjutors. — mb.  gbimshaw. — ^db.  oose. — the 
gbxbk  bishop. — ^we8let*6  cbbduuty. 

A  FEW  years  before  this  final  and  irreparable  breach  with  the  Calvinists, 
Wesley  had  attempted  to  form  an  open  and  active  imion  between  all 
such  clergymen  as  have  more  recently  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
appellation  of  *  Evangelical,*  or  Gospel  ministers.  With  this  hope  he 
sent  round  a  circular  letter,  to  some  fifty  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England,  wherein  he  proposed  that — leaving  free  the  disputable  points  of 
predestination  on  one  side,  and  perfection  on  the  other ;  laying  no  stress 
upon  expressions,  and  binding  themselves  to  no  peculiar  discipline,  but 
some  remaining  quite  regular,  others  quite  irregular ;  and  others,  again, 
partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other — ^they  should  think  and  speak  kindly 
of  each  other,  form,  as  it  were,  a  defensive  league,  and  each  help  the 
other  on  in  his  work,  and  enlarge  his  influence  by  all  rightfal  means. 
If  anything  more  were  meant  by  this  than  that  each  should  occasionally 
accommodate  the  others  with  his  pulpit,  and  that  they  should  counte- 
nance his  itinerant  lay-preachers,  the  meaning  is  not  obvious.  On  this 
occasion  also  Mr.  Wesley  looked  for  an  omen,  and  relates,  with  evident 
complacency,  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  that  one  of  his  friends  having 
objected  to  him  the  impossibiUty  of  effecting  such  an  unioUy  he  went  up 


4.22  ^if^  ^  Wi^t-y 

Btsdrs,  ftD6,  aOcr  a  little  prayer,  opened  Koi 
^^MJLia  Dominum;  viriUitr  agt;  ndi  d 
cGrffUB  ei  animam  exptn^  mn^anier  pro  gk 

Thii  greater  part  of  the  methodizing  cler| 
don*3  party  in  ihe  dispute  Among  thoee  v 
Wesley,  Vinoent  Perronet,  the  ricar  of  SI 
either  by  birth  or  extraction  &  Swiss,  and 
would  have  \mn  beatified  or  canonized  for 
wtmld  be  called  bis  rapis,  as  well  aa  for  tl 
William  Gnmsiiaw,  who  be  Id  the  per4ietua 
of  the  wildeet  parts  of  tho  Weat  Riding  of 
asiK)ciate,  In  bis  uncoti verted  ttjite,  thia  ] 
and,  bad  be  given  utterance  at  that  time  t< 
im  agnations,  which  ho  afterwards  reveale 
would  deservedly  have  been  sent  to  Bedkn 
Tcas  out  till  be  had  been  ten  yeara  in  holy  « 
he  snppoaed  to  be  a  mlraculons  impreasion 
may  possibly  have  been  an  electrical  ^  or 
courae  of  his  ministry  he  vvas  favoured  wit 
In  to  say»  be  mistook^  delirium  for  reaUty. 
aealouB  parish  prieit ;  and  bifi  oddities,  w 
cl  Mad  Grimahaw,  did  not  prevent  him  fi 
a  set  of  pariah  iouera^  who  are  said  to  ha 
barren  countrj'  which  they  inhabited,  and 
of  religion  thari  their  cattle. 

The  parish  contained  four  bamletR,  in 
rule  to  preach  three  times  a  month ,  i>flrtly 
inQrm,  but  chiefly  for  tboae  who  scarce! 
because  of  the  diatance.  As  he  found  thai 
him,  he  extended  bis  preaching  into  his  i 
troubling  himself  to  ask  the  consent  of  tbi 
be  likM  it  or  not*  In  this  way  he  establis] 
wixicb  he  weat  round  every  fortnight: 

1  Mr,   Joseph    WillintnA,   of  Kiddffl^  fitadi« 

mioBtert  i^Uit^  the  fwct  from  Gnmtbair*«  lufitifji 

owtj  lentimoijy.     **  At  Usfc  th«  time  of  heart  | 

hU  deliverance  came.     At  the  house  of  pniyetl 

one  of  his  fiiencb  he  lap  his  hand  oa  ^  Tl 

fk  book,  and  opens  it  wlih  his  hux  to>  npoplec 

wards  .1  fjtwter  sheltl    In^tMitly  his  fece  the  de 

li  ftaluied  With  im  uncommon  fiaah  of  Mr.  M; 

heiit.     He  t«rii3  tu  the  titJe-pgi^^  lUid  to  Mil 

finds  H  to  be  Dr.  Owen  on  Ju£tiiimtJi:>ii.  moiie  n 

Immediately  he  h  surpriwii  with  inch  is   noti 

aiwther   ftash^    He  borrows  the  book,  vol,  x. 
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preached  from  four-^nd-twenty  to  thirty  times  in  the  week ;  and  in 
the  other  ahout  half  as  often,  wherefore  he  called  this  his  idle  week. 
While  he  was  at  home,  he  had  a  morning  meeting  for  prayer  and  ex- 
hortation at  his  own  honse,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  summer,  and  at  six  in 
winter.  At  church  he  would  stop  in  the  midst  of  the  prayers,  if  he  saw 
any  person  inattentiye,  and  rebuke  the  offender ;  and,  while  the  psalms 
were  singing  before  sermon,  he  would  go  out  to  see  if  any  persons  were 
idling  in  the  churchyard,  or  in  the  street,  or  in  the  alehouses,  and  drive 
as  many  as  he  could  find  into  the  church  before  him.  These  were  not 
the  only  means  which  he  used  for  bringing  his  parishioners  into  order. 
Having  taken  up  the  dismal  and  puritanical  notion,  that  it  is  sinful  to 
walk  in  the  fields  for  recreatian  on  Sunday,  he  would  set  out  himself,  in 
order  to  reprove  such  persons  as  he  detected  in  the  fiict.  This  odd 
humour  led  him  also,  like  the  Galiph  Haroun  Alraschid,  in  the  Arabian 
Tales,  to  go  out  in  disguise,  and  see  in  what  manner  his  instructions 
were  observed,  and  how  &r  the  people  were,  in  reality,  what  they  made 
themselves  appear  to  hinu  Thus  he  went  to  the  door  of  a  great 
professor  of  charity,  and  begged  a  night's  lodging,  in  the  character  of  a 
poor  man,  and  was  turned  away  with  abuse.  And  he  teased  a  purblind 
woman,  by  touching  her  repeatedly  with  a  stick,  like  a  mischievous 
boy,  till,  taking  him  for  one,  and  finding  threats  insuffident^  she  gave 
her  tongue  the  reins,  and  b^gan  to  swear.  Neither  of  these  were  fair 
trials :  but  discreticm  was  no  part  of  his  character.  Such,  however,  was 
the  effect  which  he  produced  by  his  zeal,  his  vigilance,  and  his  real 
worth,  that  a  man  who,  being  on  his  way  for  a  midwife  one  Sunday, 
wanted  his  horse  shod  in  the  village,  could  not  prevail  upon  the  black- 
smith to  do  the  job,  till  they  had  gone  together  to  Mr.  Grimshaw,  and 
he  had  granted  pexmission,  being  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
And  it  was  believed,  long  after  his  death,  that  he  had  put  a  stop  to  the 
races  at  Haworth  by  his  prayers,  because,  when  he  had  often  and  vainly 
attempted  to  dissuade  the  people  from  subscribing  and  promoting  these 
meetings,  for  the  benefit  of  the  publicans,  he  prayed  at  length  that  the 
Lord  would  be  pleased  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil  proceedings  in  His  own 
way,  a  heavy  rain  during  the  whole  three  days  spoiled  the  sporty  and, 
after  that  time,  the  mischievous  custom  was  not  revived. 

Grimshaw  entered  entirely  into  Mr.  Wesley's  views,  acted  as  assistant 
in  the  circuit  wherein  he  resided,  and  attended  the  Conference  every 
third  year,  when  it  was  held  at  Leeds.  When  Whitefield  or  Wesley 
came  to  visit  him,  a  scaffold  was  erected  for  them  in  the  churchyard, 
the  church  not  being  large  enough  to  hold  the  concourse  that  assembled. 
Prayers,  therefore,  were  read  in  the  church,  the  preaching  was  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  sacrament  was  afterwards  administered  to  successive 
congregations,  one  church-fuU  after  another.  Whitefield  happened,  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  to  speak  as  if  he  believed  his  hearers  had  profited 


Ltfaof 
much  by  the  exertions  of  the  fi.,n 
^ongthemrbutGrimTw^ti^'; 
saymg,withaloud  voice  "oT^- 

^^"  ^«i  their  eyes  ooen  "     P;. 

fl    "Aways  gave  notice  at  church  «.k 

such  occaRmno  !       -"^  ^™ce 

»^°>e  a  ^,^„kiif'^  «"«»'«'  'nan  . 

fellow,  howler  Li  "'  ""^^  "^"^  ' 
«n<i  when   he  'J^     "f """  '"'  »"«  o^vr 

«Pon  his  ci'^iS  "OnfT/L,'''  °"^  ^ 
a  devil"  Disea™  .nH  /  "  ""^^'^  ' 
course  of  life   brou^A-    """^  ?""•  t"" 

who  enterS^.    .    °''  ^markable  for  i 

/  »  extinct.     I  preached     with  ot 

I-et  sickness  blxst  and  death  d. 

^enshthefmss,  and(kdethe 
^'"oe&m  the  word  j;  God 
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Methodists,  and  by  whose  unwearied  zeal,  and  inde&tigaUe  exertions, 
that  spirit,  which  Mr.  Wesley  had  kindled  in  England,  was  extended 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  was  bom  at  Brecknock,  in  the 
year  1747,  the  only  child  of  respectable  and  wealthy  parents.  The 
feither  died  during  his  childhood,  and  the  youth,  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  was  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 
He  escaped  from  the  university  with  fewer  vices  than  in  those  days 
were  generally  contracted  there ;  but  he  brought  away  a  taint  of  that 
philoeophistical  infidelity  which  was  then  beginning  to  infect  half- 
learned  men.  The  works  of  Bishop  Sherlock  reclaimed  him:  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  being  in  expectation  of  some  considerable 
preferment,  took  out  his  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  The  disappointment 
which  he  experienced  from  certain  persons  in  power,  to  whom  he  had 
looked  as  patrons,  was  of  little  consequence  to  him,  being  possessed  of 
a  fair  patrimony.  He  accepted  the  curacy  of  South  Fetherton,  in 
Somersetshire,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  with  more  than 
ordinary  zeaL  His  preaching  soon  filled  the  church ;  more  room  was 
wanting  for  the  congr^ation ;  and,  as  the  vestry  would  not  be  persuaded 
to  erect  a  gallety,  he  built  one  at  his  own  expense.  This,  and  the  style 
of  his  disoourses,  raised  a  suspicion  that  he  was  inclined  to  Methodism. 
The  growing  inclination  was  strengthened  by  conversation  with  Maxfield, 
who  happened  then  to  be  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  confirmed 
by  the  perusal  of  Alleine's  'Alarm  to  the  Unconverted.'^  He  now 
preached  extemporaneously,  established  evening  lectures,  and  introduced 
hymns  into  the  church;  but,  by  thus  going  on  faster  than  the 
parishioners  were  prepared  to  follow,  he  excited  a  strong  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition ;  complaints  against  him  were  preferred  to  the  bishop  and  to  the 
rector :  the  former  merely  admonished  him ;  by  the  latter  he  was  dis- 
missed in  a  manner  which  seems  to  have  been  studiously  disrespectful, 
before  the  people  publicly,  on  the  Sunday :  and  his  enemies  had  the 
indecency  to  chime  him  out  of  the  church.  These  insults  roused  his 
Welsh  blood,  and  he  determined,  with  more  spirit  than  prudence,  to 
take  his  stand  near  the  church  on  the  two  fdbwing  Sundays,  and  preach 
to  the  people  when  they  came  out,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  him- 
self, gratifying  his  adherents,  and  cohorting  his  opponents  to  repentance. 
These,  who  were  probably  the  more  numerous,  were  so  provoked  at 
this,  that  they  collected  stones,  for  the  purpose  of  pelting  him,  on  his 
second  exhibition ;  and  the  doctor  would  hardly  have  escaped,  without 

1  **A  book,  which  miiUitndes  will  the  'Call;  or.  Alarm  to  the  Uncon- 

have  cause  for  erer  to  be  thankful  for,"  verted,'  in  8to.  or  12mo. ;  and  50,000 

says  Calamy.    "  No  book  in  the  English  of  the  same  book  hare  bem  sold  under 

tongue  (the  Bible  excepted)  can  equal  the  title  of  the  '  Sore  Guide  to  Heaven,' 

it  for  the  nomber  that  hatii  been  dis-  30,000  of  which  were  at  one  impression." 

persed;  for  thei-e  have  been  20,000  of  — ^*  Account  of  the  Ejected  Minister,' 

them  printed  and  sold  under  the  title  of  vol.  ii.  577. 
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eome  serious  injury,  if  a  yoimg  h 
knew  and  reapecfced,  h&d  not  plao 
Ho  DOW  took  the  corlieat  opport 
Tho  latter  soon  came  into  Somera 
the  meeting  in  Ma  Journal:  *'J 
Ute  a  gentlemaa  (Kimixioucr  of 
twenty  miles  on  purpose  to  mee 
him ;  and  an  union  then  began  w 

This  was  in  the  year  1776,  D 
K>(  the  Mothodist  society,  and  was 
all  Mr*  Wesle/s  fuUow-labourera 
the  Connection,  the  second  place  i 
other  of  ita  active  memherH  was  ] 
Bocietj  ;  and  all  that  he  had,  his 
to  every  minute  that  could  be  em 
to  ita  intereats.  He  wm  now  ooi 
diate  representative;  and,  instei 
preachera,  in  a  circuit,  he  travelJ* 
«pectt>r,  wherever  hia  presence  w 
particularly,  he  visited  the  eocioti 
an  annua]  visitatiou  was  Always 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Coke^  Mr,  Fl 
person  to  act  as  his  coadjutorj  an< 
as  could  be  deputed  to  any  euc( 
the  insidious  distinction,  and  ho 
found  hia  place,  and  knew  whore 
for  others,  and  most  happily  for  1 

The  want  of  clerical  as&istani 
Not  withstanding  his  athichmpnt 
desire  not  only  to  continue  in  uni 
people  from  forming  a  schism^  the 
year  more  apparent,  from  Tarious 
but  others  arose  inevitably  from 
A  hostile  feeling  toward  the  Chui 
united  themselves  to  the  Methc 
KCiertms,  but  they  leavened  the  s 
thodism  began  to  aaauroe  oonsist^ 
when  the  Non-jurara  were  on  tl 
proportion  of  that  party  would  ra 
the  Bcctarians  or  the  Establish  me 
with  them  an  unfivvourahle  disp 

'  Mr,  Wfltfioti  remurb*,  nppivreiit 
with  tmtb,  tkat  Mr.  SoiTthey  ovemif 
the  iaJiuence  whidi  the  ^gn-jurors  ev 
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main  cause  is  obviously  to  be  found  in  the  growing  influence  of  the  lay- 
preachers,  their  jealousy  of  the  few  clergymen  who  acted  with  them, 
their  natural  desire  of  placing  themselves  upon  a  level  with  the  ministers 
of  other  denominations,  and  the  disrespect  with  which  the  Establishment 
began  to  be  r^arded  by  most  of  those  persons  who  preferred  the  preach- 
ing at  the  chapel  to  that  in  the  church.  And  though  Wesley  often  and 
earnestly  warned  them  against  this,  neither  his  language  nor  his  conduct 
were  at  all  times  consistent.  In  controversy,  and  in  self-defence,  hd  was 
sometimes  led  to  speak  of  the  unworthy  ministers  of  the  Establishment 
in  terms  of  indignation,  not  considering  that  his  remarks  would  be  gene- 
rally applied  by  many  of  his  followers. 

The  growing  desire  of  the  itinerants  to  raise  themselves  in  rank,  and 
of  the  societies  to  have  the  sacrament  administered  by  their  own 
preachers,  induced  Wesley,  who,  in  the  continual  bustle  of  his  life,  some- 
times acted  without  due  consideration,  to  take  the  strange  means  of 
obtaining  orders  for  some  of  his  lay-assistants  from  a  Greek,  who  called 
himself  Erasmus,  and  appeared  in  London  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of 
Arcadia.  This  measure  was,  in  every  point  of  view,  injudicious. 
Charles  Wesley  was  decidedly  hostile  to  it,  and  would  never  allow  the 
preachers  who  had  been  thus  ordained  to  assist  him  at  the  communion- 
table. Staniforth  was  one ;  and  he  found  it  so  invidious  among  his 
colleagues,  that  he  never  thought  proper  to  exerdse  the  ministerial 
functions.  On  the  other  hand,  some,  both  of  the  local  and  itinerant 
preachers,  coveted  the  distinction,  and  prevailed  upon  the  obliging  bishop 
to  lay  his  hands  upon  them,  without  Mr.  Wesley's  consent.  Displeased 
at  this  disregard  of  his  authority,  be  acted  with  his  wonted  decision,  and 
at  once  excluded  from  the  Connection  those  who  would  not  forego  the 
powers  with  which  they  supposed  themselves  to  be  invested.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  this  Erasmus  ^  was  what  he  pretended  to  be ;  and  the 

his  fiieads,  and  those  who  did  jom  him  sab-deaoons  and  de«»DS,  and  also  to 
were  not  enough  in  namber,  or  strong  advanoe  to  the  dignity  of  a  priest  1  Of 
enough  in  talent,  to  make  any  permanent  this  grace,  which  hath  descended  to  onr 
impression  on  the  Wesleyan  body.-—  humility,  I  have  ordained  sub-deaoon 
[Ed.]  and  deacon,  at  Snow-fields  Chapel,  on 
^  Toplady  saw  a  certificate  given  by  the  19th  day  of  November,  1764,  and 
this  vagrant,  as  he  calia  him,  to  the  at  West  Street  Chapel,  on  the  24th  of 
persons  whom  he  pretended  to  ordain,  the  same  month,  priest,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
It  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion,  that  W.  C,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
the  man  was  an  impostor,  because  it  holy  apostles  and  of  our  faith.  More- 
was  written  not  in  the  modem  Greek,  over,  I  hove  given  to  him  power  to 
but  in  the  andent,  and  of  a  very  mean  minister  and  teach,  in  all  the  world, 
sort.  This  is  the  translation:'  *<Our  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  no  one  for- 
measure  from  the  grace,  gift,  and  power  bidding  him  in  the  church  of  God. 
of  tlie  all-holy  and  life-giving  Spirit,  Wherefore,  for  that  very  purpose,  I 
given  by  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  to  have  made  this  present  letter  of  recom- 
His  divine  and  holy  apostles,  to  ordain  mendation  from  our  humility,  and  have 
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into  the  Society  room,  and  left  them  to  themselyee.  ''It  ytbb  tolerahly 
cold,"  he  says,  *'  and  they  had  neither  meat  nor  drink.**  There,  how- 
ever, they  sate  from  morning  till  evening,  then  qnietly  walked  off,  and 
troubled  him  with  their  C(»npany  no  more. 

A  woman  came  to  him  one  day,  with  a  message  from  the  Lord,  she 
said,  to  tell  him  he  was  laying  up  treasures  on  earth,  taking  his  ease, 
and  minding  only  eating  and  driaking.  *'  I  told  her,"  says  he,  "  God 
knew  me  better ;  and  if  he  had  sent  her,  it  would  have  been  with  a 
more  proper  message.'*  The  idle  notion,  that  he  was  enriching  himself, 
prevailed  among  persons  who  might  easily  have  known  better.  He 
received  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Excise,  telling  him  the  commissioners 
could  not  doubt  but  that  he  had  plate,  for  which  he  had  neglected  to 
make  an  entry,  and  requiring  him  immediately  to  make  a  proper  return. 
His  answer  was, ''  Sir,  I  have  two  silver  tea-spoons  at  London,  and  two 
at  Bristol :  this  is  aU  the  plate  which  I  have  at  present ;  and!  shall  not 
buy  any  more,  while  so  many  round  me  want  bread.** 

In  the  boginning  of  his  career,  Wesley  perceived  that  there  was  more 
danger  of  the  growth  of  infidelity  than  of  superstition ;  and  this  opinion 
\7as  confirmed  by  his  after-experience.  He  discovered,  in  the  beautiful 
vale  of  LortoD,  that  deism  had  found  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
Cumbrian  moontains ;  and  near  Manchester  he  found,  what  he  had 
never  heard  of  in  England,  a  whole  dan  of  infidel  peasants,  who  had 
been  scoffed  and  argued  out  of  their  belief  by  the  vulgar  ribaldry  and 
impudent  ignorance  of  an  alehouse-keeper.  Of  the  persons  whom  ho 
met  with  in  this  ui^appy  state  of  mind,  some  were  contented  to  live 
^thout  God  in  the  world,  and  be  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  as  if  they 
had  succeeded  in  annihilating  their  diviner  part.  But  others  confessed 
the  misery  of  wandering  in  doubt  and  darkness.  One  who,  having  been 
a  zealous  Komanist,  had  cast  off  Popery  and  Christianity  together,  said 
to  him,  "  I  know  there  is  a  God,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  the  soul  of  all, 
the  anxTMi  nmndi;  if  He  be  not  rather,  as  I  sometimes  think,  the  To 
nSv,  the  whole  compages  of  body  and  spirit  everywhere  diffused.  But 
farther  than  this  I  know  not ;  all  is  dark ;  my  thought  is  lost.  Whence 
I  came,  I  know  not ;  nor  what,  nor  why,  I  am ;  nor  whither  I  am 
going.  Bat  this  I  know,  I  am  mihappy ;  I  am  weary  of  life ;  I  wish  it 
were  at  an  end.** 

For  men  in  this  pitiable  state  Wesley  was  an  excellent  physician,  and 
be  had  not  nnfrequently  the  satisfactioa  of  knowing  that  his  advice  was 
not  given  in  vain.  He  himself  had  gone  through  this  stage  of  doubt  in 
early  life,  and  has  described  the  perplexity  of  his  mind  with  great  force 
and  feeling.  **  After  carefully  heaping  up,**  he  says,  **  ihe  strongest 
arguments  which  I  could  find,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  authors,  for 
the  very  being  of  a  God,  and  (which  is  nearly  connected  with  it)  the 
existence  of  an  invisible  world,  I  have  wandered  up  and  down  musing 
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with  myself,  what  if  all  these  things 
jind  bettvea,  this  iimversal  frame,  1 
if  that  melancholy  suppoBition  of  th« 

What  if  the  geoetatJora  of  men  be  <?: 
leaves,  if  the  earth  drop  its  snccessii 
ita  lertvea  ?  What  if  that  saying  ^ 
mortem  nihtl  est,  el  ifpsa  mors  nihii 
is  after  death.  How  am  I  sure  thai 
not  *  followed  ciinniEgly-devieed  J 
thought  till  there  was  no  gplrit  : 
BtrangUng  rather  than  life."  * 

On  the  other  hand  there  oould  fiC 
persons  with  a  certain  ieudencj  to  d 
have  delighted  to  believe  extraordlii 
doubtedj  attd  to  have  encouraged  sa 
to  have  repreSijecL  Thus,  speaking 
him  her  gift  of  extempore  prayer 
heard  before  i  it  was  perfectly  an  oi 
up  of  dii?]omted  fragmcnta,  and  jet 
went  through  my  heart,  and  I  bel 
For  many  months  I  have  found  not 
be  here."  And  again,  after  a  seconi 
case,  '*  Is  not  this  an  instattce  of 
foohsh  things  of  the  world  to  oonfoi] 
not  only  a  weak  natural  understand 
bordering  upon  madness*  And  heja 
and  her  expressions  odd  and  indiges 
more  of  the  real  power  of  God  att< 
the  sensible  dfsconrsea  of  even  goo 
nnderB  landing."  The  wonder  woii 
upon  the  state  of  mind  in  the  redpii 

Here  ho  vr^  the  dupe  of  his  own 

^  Wesley  btrtidac^  a  renuu'knblo 
pfbiMgd  af  tTiis  kind  in  one  of  his  &tr- 
moas.  *'  The  deril/'  said  he,  '^  oew 
inlWd  into  my  mind  a  teaiptntion  that, 
fwrhup*,  I  did  not  believe  what  I  waa 
ppeachta^.  *  Well,  thea,'  said  I, '  I  triU 
preach  it  till  I  do.'  Bat»  the  dcTll 
puggwted,  'what  if  it  should  not  be 
truo  ?'  *  Still/  I  replied,  *  I  will  preach 
it,  becmi»e,  whetlier  tnie  or  13 ot,  it 
must  be  pleaaiisg  to  God,  bj-  prcpjiring 
men  better  for  anothtf  world/     *  But 
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mood,  might  as  well  have  been  exdted  by  the  music  of  an  organ,  or  the 
warbling  of  a  sky-lark.  But  he  was  sometimes  imposed  upon  by  rela- 
tions which  were  worthy  to  have  figured  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum.  One 
of  his  preachers  pretended  to  go  through  the  whole  service  of  the  meeting 
in  his  sleep,  exhorting,  singing,  and  preaching,  and  even  discourBing 
with  a  clergyman,  who  came  in  and  reasoned  with  him  during  his  exhi- 
bition, and  affecting  in  the  morning,  to  know  nothing  of  what  he  had 
done  during  the  night.  And  Wesley  could  believe  this,  and  ask  seri- 
ously by  what  principle  of  philosophy  it  was  to  be  explained  I  He 
believed  also  that  a  young  woman,  having  received  a  strong  impulse  to 
call  sinners  to  repentance,  was  inwardly  told,  that  if  she  would  not  do 
it  willingly,  she  should  do  it  whether  she  would  or  not :  that  from  that 
time  she  became  subject  to  fits,  in  which  she  always  imagined  herself  to 
be  preaching ;  and  that  having  cried  out  at  last.  Lord,  I  will  obey  Thee, 
I  will  call  sinners  to  repentance,  and  having  begun  to  preach  in  conse- 
quence, the  fits  left  her.  In  the  history  of  this  remarkable  man,  nothing 
is  more  remarkable  than  his  voracious  credulity.  He  accredited  and 
repeated  stories  of  apparitions,  and  witchcraft,  and  possession,  so  silly, 
as  well  as  monstrous,  that  th^  might  have  nauseated  the  coarsest  appe- 
tite for  wonder ;  tlds,  too,  when  the  belief  on  his  part  was  purely 
gratuitous,  and  no  motive  can  be  assigned  for  it,  except  the  pleasure  of 
believing.  The  state  of  mind  is  more  intelligible,  which  made  him 
ascribe  a  supernatural  importance  to  the  incidents  that  befell  him, 
whether  merely  accidental,  or  produced  by  any  effort  of  his  own. 
Strong  fancy,  and  strong  prepossession,  may  explain  this,  without 
ascribing  too  much  to  the  sense  of  his  own  importance.  If  he  escaped 
from  storms  at  sea,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  tempest  abated,  and  the 
waves  fell,  because  his  prayers  were  heard.  If  he  was  endangered  in 
travelling,  he  was  persnad^  that  angels,  both  evil  and  good,  had  a  large 
share  in  the  transaction.  "  The  old  murderer,"  he  says,  '*  is  restrained 
from  hurting  me,  but  he  has  power  over  my  horses."  A  panic  seized  the 
people,  in  a  crowded  meeting,  while  he  was  preaching  upon  the  slave 
trade :  it  could  not  be  accounted  for,  he  thought,  without  supposing 
some  preternatural  influence :  '^  Satan  fought,  lest  his  kingdom  should 
be  delivered  up."  I(  in  riding  over  the  mountains  in  Westmoreland, 
he  sees  rain  bc^d  him  and  before,  and  yet  escapes  between  the  showers^ 
the  natural  circumstance  appears  to  him  to  be  an  especial  interference  in 
his  &vonr.  Preaching  in  the  open  air,  he  is  chilled,  and  the  sun  sud- 
denly comes  forth  to  warm  him :  the  heat  becomes  too  powerful,  and 
forthwith  a  cloud  is  interposed.  So,  too,  at  Durham,  when  the  sun 
shone  with  such  force  upon  his  head,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  speak, 
'*  I  paused  a  little,"  he  says,  *'  and  desired  God  would  provide  me  a 
covering,  if  it  was  for  His  glory.  In  a  moment  it  was  done ;  a  doud 
covered  the  sun,  which  troubled  me  no  more.    Ought  voluntary  humi- 
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lily  to  conceal  this  pftlpatb  pKwf,  that  God  st 
another  time  the  atm,  while  h(i  was  offkialiE 
but  it  "waa  no  mconveaience  ;  nor  were  fajfi  ey< 
bod  been  under  the  cartK,  Labouring  nuder  ii 
about  to  administer  the  sacraitient,  the  thought 
Blind,  "  why  should  he  not  apply  to  God  at  tb 
the  end  of  an  illness?**  He  did  so,  and  found 
effort  of  fattU  k©  could  rid  himielf  of  the  t< 
ouce,  when  hi*  horse  fell  hirae,  and  there  was  b 
Rppbcntioti  wim  found  effectuaL  **Soii!e,**  h< 
this  a  most  notable  insUnce  of  enthusiasm ;  be 
plain  fiict." 

This  was  Wesley*a  peculiar  weakness,  and  h 
Time  and  expt-'rienise  tatight  him  to  correct  so 
to  mcKierate  others,  but  this  was  rooted  in  1 
lT8t>^  he  began  to  publinh  the  Anninian  Magu; 
jxiSG  of  raaintainiuj^  and  defending  thoso  docti 
\vith  such  abominable  scumHty  by  the  Cal^ 
journal,  and  of  supphing  his  followers,  who 
readmg  much,  with  an  entertaining  and  useful 
poee^  were  well  answered  ;  but  having  this 
he  indulged  hia  indiscriminate  credulity,  and  i 
jLcd  without  redecttoUy  any  maireUoud  :^le  thfl 


*  In  the  ppcfaee  t&  the  first  Tolurae, 
he  w^,  "Amidst  the  multitudo  of 
magazinea  which  noir  ^wartn  in  the 
world,  there  wna  (jQft,  a  ftir  jwitB  ago^ 
termed  '  The  ChriataBa  Mogtziiie,'  which 
WB£  of  gi-eiit  use  tQ  inaDklnd,,  mid  did 
honour  to  the  pyUinhers;  but  it  wa» 
soon  di^contiaue^i,  to  the  regret  of  many 
perioua  and  iKiti^ble  penwne.  In  the 
voam  of  it  i^aited  w^  a  miscre&ted  phan- 
boaOf  called  '  Th«  5piiitiifd  Mngnziue ;' 
aad,  not  long  after  jt*  its  twia  siater, 
tnUXy  tsillffd  'The  Gofpel  MagriEine.' 
Btjth  of  these  nre  intended  to  show,  timt 
Ootl  it  Dot  loving  to  ercry  mno  ;  that 
His  meitrj  m  not  orcr  idl  Hifi  workft; 
and,  ecjnsequentiy,  that  Christ  did  aat 
die  iiff  u»  nlh  hnt  for  one  in  ten,  fvft  tha 
i»lect  only,  Thli  cntufartable  doctrine, 
the  Binn  of  ivhh'h,  |ii^[)<ifiAiJ  in  pUin 
£ogliih,  is,  God,  betbro  ths  foundatioQ 


of  the  wotL 

d<?CT«il,  thii 

do  what  th( 
do  what  the 

the  uttsoet 
pions  of  it 
proceeded  ii 

to  good-n»t 
n^o,  than  h 
thej  »et  nt 
any  deriati 
hare  defend 
srgtimenta  i 
liuiguage  w( 
wer<3  th«  £i 
were  publi>l 
time  erery 
down  to  the 
iiooj  of  schi 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

METHODISM  IN  AMBEICA. — ^WE8LKT*S  POLITICAL  CONDUCT. 

A  LITTLE  modification  might  have  rendered  Methodinn  a  moat  nseful 
anxiliarj  to  the  English  Church.  But  if  some  such  auxiliary  power 
was  needed  in  this  oonntry,  much  more  was  it  necessary  in  British 
America,  where  the  scattered  state  of  the  population  was  as  little 
&Tourable  to  the  interests  of  religion  as  of  goyemment. 

In  the  New-England  states,  the  Puritans  had  established  a  dismal 
tyranny  of  the  priesthood  ;  time  and  circumstances  had  mitigated  it ; 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  in  those  provinces,  seems  neariy  to  have 
reached  its  desirable  mean  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  : 
the  elders  no  longer  exercised  an  impertinent  and  vexatious  control 
over  their  countrymen ;  they  retained,  however,  a  wholesome  influence ; 
the  means  of  religious  instruction  w^re  carefolly  provided,  and  the 
people  were  well  trained  up  in  regular  and  pious  habits.  Too  little 
attention  had  been  paid  to  this  point  in  the  other  states ;  indeed  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  mother-country,  in  this  respect,  had  grossly  *  neglected 
one  of  its  first  and  most  important  duties  toward  its  colonies.  There 
were  many  parts  in  the  southern  states,  of  which  the  frightful  picture 
given  of  them  by  Seeker,  when  bishop  of  Oxford,  was  not  overchaiged. 
"  The  first  European  inhabitants,"  said  that  prelate,  "  too  many  of  them, 
carried  but  little  sense  of  Christianity  abroad  with  them.  A  great  part 
of  the  rest  suffered  it  to  wear  out  gradually,  and  their  children  grew,  of 
course,  to  have  yet  less  than  they,  till,  in  some  countries,  there  were 
scarce  any  footsteps  of  it  left  beyond  the  mere  name.  No  teachei^  was 
known,  no  religious  assembly  was  held ;  the  sacrament  of  bapti'*-»  not 
administered  for  near  twenty  years  together,  nor  that  of  thr  ^^'' 
Supper  for  near  sixty,  amongst  many  thousands  of  people,  w\i(*v^f '^ 
deny  the  obligation  of  these  duties,  but  lived,  neverthelesa^  in  ^^ 
neglect  of  them."    To  remedy  this,  the  Society  for  the  Propa^^^® 

1  FranUin  giyes  a  cnrions  aneodote  that  the  money  was  wanted  i^f  ^® 

upon  this  subject  in  one  of  his  letters,  purposes,  and  he  did  not  see  ' 

"  The  reverend  commissary  Blair,  who  occasion  for  a  college  in  Virgjni**^®" 

projected  the  college  in  the  province  of  represented  to  him,  that   its  ^dry, 

Virginia,  and  was  in  England  to  solicit  was  to  educate  and  qualify  yr**  the 

hene&ctions  and  a  charter,  relates  that  to  he  ministers  of  the  Gosi*^  "'h- 

the  queen  (Mary),  in  the  king's  absence,  wanted  there;  and  bq^ged  Mr^  made 

having    ondered    the  Attorney-General  would  consider,  that  the  peop.  l^'^J* 

(Seymour)  to  draw  up  the  charter  which  ginia  had  souls  to  be  saved  asT  ^® 

wai  to  be  given,  with  2000/.  in  money,  the  people  of  England.     *  Souls  I'  si?^ 

he  opposed  the  grant,  saying,  that  the  *damn  your  aouisl  make  tobacco  I^^ 

zwtion  was  engaged  in  an  ezpenaive  war,  Oorrespondenoe,  toL  i.  p.  156. 
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\Xw  Gospel  sent  ont  latssionariGS  f 
tlieir  exertions,  for  want  of  proper 
employed  most  of  the  few  labourer] 
where  they  were  least  wanted,  and 
than  iDtcrforo  with  what  was  the  e 

Whitefield  had  contented  hitni 
which  be  produced.  The  person  w 
in  Anaerica  was  an  Iriahman,  by  d^ 
bc»l  pwmcher  in  hta  o%\ti  oountry 
oollected  &  £aw  hearera,  first  m  his  ^ 
Inoreased,  in  a  large  roorOi  which  t 
Webb  happened  at  this  time  to  be 
lost  an  eye  in  the  bftttle  of  Quebec 
tliat  event,  hy  Mr*  Wesley^s  preach 
taleois  as  a  prmcher  at  Bath, 
itmenmt  from  arriving,  whom  the 
Webb  hearing  of  Embury's  begii 
where  he  then  held  the  ap|x>intmei 
unifonii,  attracted  audi  tors  by  thi 
made  pros(?lytcs  by  hia  seaU  A  ri 
1768,  and  they  resolved  to  build  a 

Wesley's  attention  had  already 
with  a  Swedish  chaplain,  who  had 
Hud  who  eiitreattKl  that  ho  would  \ 
aenting  what  multitudes  in  that 
shepherd.  &oon  afterwards  Captai 
Ikf  r,  Wesley,  infortning  him  that  t 
qm^^ting  that  ho  would,  at  tlie  ensi 
to^jl'^pe  over,  and  pnoiecute  the  wo 
^n  ^il^  the  same  ttme  there  came  a 
seiioua  vovvn,  saying,  **  Mr,  Wes. 
rooiu  ot^rs  is  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
toip,  c^  p  '  Tijgy  Yi1^y'^  strayed  froi 
oddly  ^y  ^^^^  ruiinmg  wild  after  t 
Both  ofi  bowls,  and  are  jumping  an 
God  iioves  and  under  the  green 
HiB  iiM,i[i  uo^^g  Qf  tijg  preachers  cot 

dtfforV^  John  Pawmm  ?    Where  n 
elect  onl  ^^7  not  come  T 
the  6iim,->n  would  not  go ;  because, 
Etigli*btluty  to  leave  his  |Tarents, 
e.    He  followed  his  heart  in  tl 
a  in  hm  proper  sphere  ;  the  fire  < 
.  steady  vital  Iieat,  and  there  were 
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Boardmau  and  Joseph  Pillmoor  volimteered  at  the  next  Conference  for 
the  servioe ;  and  as  the  New  York  Methodists  had  contracted  a  debt  by 
their  building,  the  Connection  sent  them  fifty  ponnds  by  these  preachers, 
as  a  token  of  brotherly  love.  They  landed  at  Philadelphia,  where 
Captain  Webb  had  already  formed  a  society  of  abont  an  hundred  mem- 
bers. Pillmoor  proceeded  to  Maryland  and  Yirginia,  Boardman  to  New 
York :  both  sent  home  flattering  accounts  of  their  success,  and  of  the 
prospect  before  them ;  so  that  Wesley  himself  began  to  think  of  follow- 
ing them :  "  but,'*  said  he,  *^  the  way  is  not  plain ;  I  wait  till  Providence 
shall  speak  more  clearly  on  one  side  or  the  other."  In  1771  he  says, 
*'  My  call  to  America  is  not  yet  clear.  I  have  no  business  there,  as  long 
as  they  can  do  without  me :  at  present  I  am  a  debtor  to  tiie  people  of 
Engluid  and  Ireland,  and  especially  to  them  that  believe.  That  year, 
therefore,  he  sent  over  Richard  Wright  and  Francis  Asbury,  the  latter 
of  whom  proved  not  inferior  to  himself  in  zeal,  activity,  and  perse- 
verance. Asbury  perceived  that  his  ministry  was  more  needed  in  the 
villages  and  scattered  plantations  than  in  large  towns,  and  he  therefore 
devoted  himself  to  country-service.  In  1773,  Thomas  Rankin  and 
George  Shadford  were  sent  to  assist  their  brethren :  by  this  time  they 
had  raised  a  few  recruits  among  the  Americans,  and,  holding  a  Conference 
at  Philadelphia,  it  appeared  by  their  muster-rolls,  that  there  were  about 
a  thousand  members  in  the  different  societies. 

These  preachers  produced  a  considerable  effect;  and  Methodism 
would  have  increased  even  more  rapidly  than  in  England,  if  its  progress 
had  not  been  interrupted  by  the  rebellion.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  disputes  which  led  to  that  unhappy  and  ill-managed  contest,  Mr. 
Wesley  was  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  measures  of  government 
were  defensible :  but  when  the  conduct  of  the  revolutionists  became 
more  violent,  and  their  intentions  were  unmasked,  he  saw  good  cause 
for  altering  his  opinion,  and  published  "  A  Cahn  Address  to  the  Ameri- 
cans," examining  the  question,  whether  the  English  parliament  had  power 
to  tax  the  colonies.  In  this  little  pamphlet  he  pursued  the  same  chain 
of  reasoning  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  done,  and  maiatained,  that  the  supreme 
power  in  England  had  a  legal  right  of  laying  any  tax  upon  them,  for 
any  end  beneficial  to  the  whole  empire.^    The  right  of  taxation,  he 

^  Upon  this  sabject  Mr.  Wesley  has  A  year  ago,  when  I  made  a  oollection 
preaerred  a  fine  anecdote.  **Bewax«,''  for  the  expense  of  repairing  the  Foundry, 
he  says,  **  of  forming  a  hasty  judgment  you  subscribed  five  guineas.  At  the 
concerning  the  fortune  of  others.  There  subscription  made  this  year  you  sub- 
may  be  secrets  in  the  situation  of  a  scribed  only  half  a  guinea.  He  made 
person,  which  few  but  God  are  ao-  no  reply ;  but  after  a  time  asked.  Pray, 
quainted  with.  Some  years  since,  I  Sir,  answer  me  a  question.  Why  do 
told  a  gentleman.  Sir,  I  am  afraid  you  you  live  upon  potatoes  (I  did  so  between 
are  coyetous.  He  asked  me,  What  is  three  and  four  yean)?  1  replied,  It 
the  reason  of  your  feai-s  ?    I  answered,  has  much  conduced  to  my  health.    He 
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argued,  rested  upon  the  iame  ^ 
po]:>iilar  argDiaeDt,  that  e^ery  fr^ 
he  was  governed,  was  a  mere  fk] 
were  oonoemed  in  making  laws 
ddegatjon ;  those  who  were  not 
those  who  were^  when  their  i 
minority  were  govdmed,  not  oe 
sent,  So  miich  with  rep;ard  1 
own  times ;  and  how  oonld  it  b 
those  which  were  made  before  I 
laws  was  pnnely  passiTe^  and  nt 
the  conditiDn  of  civil  life.  The 
of  their  forefathers,  but  they 
were  the  deacendatits  of  men 
rtsigiied  them  by  emigratiOE, 
anceetora  left  tbem  j  not  a  vote 
kt^3TS,  but  the  happinesi  of  be 
obeying  them.  During  the  laB( 
whom  they  were  uot  able  to  res 
by  that  means,  wholly  deUven 
reimbursed  for  some  part  of  the 
a  sm?il!  tax,  and  this  reasonable 
in  a  flame.  How  was  it  poesib 
duccdsuch  AEefiect? 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Wesle 
am  nnbiasaed.  1  have  nothing 
nothing,  either  by  the  govern m< 
never  shall ;  and  1  luive  no  prej 

unswei-ed,  I  belie  re  it  hna.  But  did 
not  ik  it  Uk^wi^  to  aire  moDej.  1 1 
I  did  J  for  what  I  wta  Ironi  my  % 
meat,  vnll  fe^  another  tknt  else  wc 
limn  aoDi,  But,  Sir,  ^d  he,  if 
b«  your  motive,  you  may  save  Jn 
nione.  I  know  a  man  that  goe»  to 
mm  kft  at  the  beguraing  of  every  w 
Thei  c  he  Imys  *  puny  worth  of  paivn 
whidi  he  boils  in  a  laJ^  (jualltitj 
water.  The  psirsDips  serve  him  fof  fi 
and  the  water  for  drink  the  eriBt 
wecls  so  his  nient  and  diisk  togel 
coflt  liim  omIv  a  p«inj  a  week.  1 
he  cc^^?!t^ultlvd^d,  thoagh  hs  lind  \ 
two  h«t]ilj«?d  fnuatia  n  yrnr,  to  paj 
debts  which  he  Imd  eofitmcted  be 
he  k5iew  Ood  I  Ami  this  wtw  h^  wl 
I  had  Sit  down  for  a  covetouB  iti« 
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yoa  M  my  brethren  and  cotutiTmen.  11  j  opiiiion  u  thu :  we  have  a 
few  mea  in  Kngltmd  who  are  determined  enemies  to  monarchy.  Whe- 
ther they  hate  his  present  Majesty  on  any  other  ground  than  because  he 
is  a  king,  I  know  not;  bat  they  cordially  hate  his  office,  and  ha?e  for 
some  years  been  undermining  it  with  all  diligence,  in  hopes  of  erecting 
their  grand  idol»  their  dear  commonwealth,  upon  its  ruins.  I  believe 
they  have  let  very  few  into  their  design  (although  many  forward  it,  with- 
out knowing  anything  of  the  matter) ;  but  they  are  steadily  pursuing 
it,  as  by  various  other  means,  so,  in  particular,  by  inflammatory  papers, 
which  are  industriously  and  continuaJly  dispersed  throughout  the  towns 
and  country.  By  this  method  they  have  already  wrought  thousands  of 
the  people  even  to  the  pitdi  of  madness.  By  the  same,  only  varied 
according  to  your  circumstances,  they  have  likewise  in£lamed  America. 
I  make  no  doubt  but  these  very  men  are  the  original  cause  of  the  pre- 
sent breach  between  England  and  her  colonies.  And  they  are  still 
pouring  oil  into  the  flame,  studiously  incensing  each  against  the  other, 
and  opposing,  under  a  variety  of  pretences,  all  measures  of  accommoda- 
tion. So  that  although  the  Americans,  in  general,  love  the  English, 
and  the  English,  in  general,  love  the  Americans,  (alU  I  mean,  that  are 
not  yet  cheated  and  exasperated  by  these  artful  men,)  yet  the  rup^^re 
is  growing  wider  every  day,  and  none  can  tell  where  it  can  end.  Tliese 
good  men  hope  it  will  end  in  the  total  defection  of  North  Americc  from 
England.  If  this  were  effected,  they  trust  the  English  in  gnienl  would 
be  so  irreconcileably  disgusted,  that  they  should  be  able,  with  or  with- 
out foreign  assistance,  entirely  to  overturn  the  gpvemmeoL*' 

Mr.  Wesley  afterwikrds  perceived,  that  the  class  of  pBzaoc%  whom  he 
had  here  supposed  to  be  the  prime  movers  of  this  unhi^)py  oontest^  were 
only  aiders  and  abettors,  and  that  the  crisis  had  come  oa  from  natuiail 
causes.  *'  I  allow,"  said  he,  **  that  the  Americans  were  stroiigly  exhorted, 
by  letters  from  England, '  never  to  yield,  or  lay  down  toeir  arms,  till 
they  had  their  own  terms,  which  the  government  would  be  oomtrained 
to  give  them  in  a  short  time.'  But  those  measures  wer<  ooooerted  long 
before  this, — long  before  either  the  Tea  Act,  or  the  Stvup  Ael,  existed, 
only  they  were  not  digested  into  form.  Forty  years  ago^  when  my 
brother  was  in  Boston,  it  was  the  genecal  language  thers,  '  we  must 
shake  off  the  yoke ;  we  never  shall  be  a  free  people  tiA  we  shake  off  the 
English  yoke  :*  and  the  late  acts  of  parliament  we^  not  the  catae  of 
what  they  have  since  done,  but  barely  the  occasioc  \hey  laid  hold  on." 
That  the  American  revolution  must,  in  great  part,  be  traced  to  the 
Puritanical  origin  of  the  New  England  staler  is  indeed  certain ;  but 
colonies  are  naturally  republican,  and  when  chey  are  far  distant,  and 
upon  a  large  scale,  they  tend  necessarily,  as  yell  as  naturally,  to  separa- 
tion. Colonies  will  be  formed  with  a  view  to  this,  when  colonial  policy 
shall  be  better  understood.    It  will  ha   acknowledged,   that,  when 
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protection  fa  no  longer  needed 
that,  when  a  people  can  msunb 
their  pupik^e* 

ThtH  address  exoiled  no  little 
partiEana  of  the  AmcricaTis ;  e 
Mr,  Caleb  Evseb,  a  Baptist  mi 
tlon  in  his  own  comnmnity* 
inclinatioD  for  con  trover  sy,  left 
this  occasion,  secoDded  his  fi 
**  My  reverence  for  God's  word, 
king,  an^  regard  for  tnj  friend 
acicmsnesa  of  the  sweet  liberty^ 
for  thla  little  tribute  of  my  pei 
fuily,  as  few  men  in  the  kingd^ 
ing  which  is  most  eligible,  a  n 
pered  monarchy  of  England,  I 
tif  two  of  the  mildest  repiibbcs 
number  of  years,  the  subject  of 
«noe,  1  can  set  my  seal  to  this 
— eff  tbia  Minoa  of  p&rliaxucnt, '  [ 
it«  «iliMqil«noeSf  is  to  be  the  I 
intbf  iwW 

Mr.  Fleteber  was  no  oommc 
tievont  ardimr  were  not  more  c 
Toleaee  wbidi  appeared  when 
und  iIm  ffom  cititlour,  and  reli^ 
oppouents  felt  and  acknowled 
^istmctly  In  what  the  principk 
what  they  v^era  likely  to  en< 
Baiter,  "  (th#  chief  act  of  go 
government  a<  all,  and  affirmed 
BO  Eovernort,  til  government  ti 
truly  eaid,  "  Dr,  Prioe^s  politic 
<mt  of  their  tbroAcs,  and  all  aul 
question  upon  rdigkms  ground 
civil,  aa  he  had  IcKmerly  done  b 
trunsiUon  from  o'  *  to  the  othe 
he  that  reverenoe«  tbs  hiw  Df  G 
tnands  of  the  kingj  so  \n  that 
Lord  will  hardly  think  binu^li 
He  traced  the  pestilent  a'flnfii  i 

*  "  AU  our  danger  at  pttiilit*' 
he,  **  is  from  King  ilf>b  ;  &xiiV*{p\iT 

lie,  Wwlty'i  view  of  the  subjwjl)  * 
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vail,  after  having  for  more  than  a  centuiy  been  sabdued,  to  those  seeds 
which  had  sprung  up  with  the  Lollards,  and  brought  forth  their  full 
harvest  at  Munster.  He  pressed  upon  his  opponents,  as  a  Christian, 
those  texts  of  Scripture  which  enjoin  the  duty  of  submission  to  esta- 
blished authorities ;  and,  as  a  Calvinist,  the  articles  of  Calvin's  confession 
of  faith,  wherein  that  duty  is  expressly  recognised.  ^  We  believe  that 
God  will  have  the  v^orld  to  be  governed  by  laws  and  civil  powers,  that 
the  lawless  inclinations  of  men  may  be  curbed ;  and  therefore  he  has 
established  kingdoms  and  republics,  and  other  sorts  of  governments 
(some  hereditary,  and  some  otherwise),  together  with  whatsoever  belongs 
to  judicature ;  and  He  will  be  acknowledged  the  author  of  government. 
We  ought,  then,  not  only  to  bear,  for  his  sake,  that  rulers  should  have 
dominion  over  us,  but  it  is  also  our  bounden  duty  to  honour  them,  and 
to  esteem  them  worthy  of  all  reverence,  considering  them  as  God's  lieu- 
tenants and  officers,  which  He  has  commissioned  to  execute  a  lawful  and 
holy  conmussion.  We  maintain,  therefore,  that  we  are  bound  to  obey 
their  laws  and  statutes,  to  pay  tribute,  taxes,  and  other  duties,  and  to 
hear  the  yoke  of  subjection  freely  and  with  good-will ;  and,  therefore, 
we  detest  the  men  who  reject  superiorities,  introduce  community  and 
confusion  of  property,  and  overthrow  the  order  of  justice.  Sir,"  he  con- 
tinued, applying  the  argumerUum  ad  hominem  to  his  opponent,  "  yon 
are  a  Calvinist ;  you  follow  the  French  reformer  when  he  teaches  the 
absolute  reprobation,  and  unavoidable  damnation  of  myriads  of  poor 
creatures  yet  unborn.  Oh,  forsake  him  not  when  he  follows  Christy  and 
teaches  that  God  (not  the  people)  is  to  be  acknowledged  the  author  of 
power  and  government,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  bear  cheerfully,  for  his 
sake,  the  yoke  of  scriptural  subjection  to  our  governors !  Be  entreated, 
sir,  to  rectify  your  false  notions  of  liberty.  The  liberty  of  Christians 
and  Britons  does  not  consist  in  bearing  no  yoke,  but  in  bearing  a  yoke 
made  easy  by  a  gracious  Saviour  and  a  gracious  sovereign.  A  John  of 
Leyden  may  promise  to  make  us  first  lawless,  then  legislators  and  kings ; 
and,  by  his  delusive  promises,  he  may  raise  us  to— a  fool's  paradise,  if 

happy  under  the  protection  of  the  Tolem-  the  Church  of  England  were  once  shaken, 

tion  Act,  grow  restlesa,  begin  openly  to  the  dissenting  chorcheB  among  as  might 

countenance  their  dissatisfied  brethren  raise    themselves    upon    her    ruins; — 

in  America,  and  make  it  a  point  of  whether,  I  say,  there  is  something  of 

conscience  to  foment  divisions  in  the  this  under  the  ay  of  slavery  and  robbery 

kingdom.    Whether  they  do  it  merely  which  you  set  up,  is  a  question"  (ad- 

from  a  brotherly  regard  to  the  colonists,  dressing  himself  to  Mr.  Caleb  Evans) 

who  chiefly  worship  God  according  to  "which,  1  said,  In  the  preceding  editions, 

the  Dissenting  plan,  or  whether  they  you  could  determine  far  better  than  I : 

hope  that  a  revolution  on  the  Continent  but  now  I  recall  it,  because,  though  I 

would  be  naturally  productive  of  a  revo-  may  consider  that  part  of  tiie  contro- 

lutlon  in  England ;  that  a  revolution  in  veny  in  that  unfavourable  light,  as  a 

the  State  here  would  draw  after  it  a  politician^  yet,  as  a  Chrislianf  I  ought 

revolution  in  the  Church ;  and  that  if  to  think  and  hope  the  best" 
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not  to— the  ^Uowa,  Bttt  ai  1 
our  p*Btle®  Antiuomian  epiT 
For  my  yok^  is  f  twy,  oJ^<i  m 
tljc  churctL  Imt  under  Christ' 
the  eaiy  yoke  of  oar  rigktful 
The  political  part  which  ^ 
(^neniies  as  bis  decided  op[ 
some  of  his  adherents  and 
juBtified  him  through  thick 
gone  out  of  tho  line  of  hii 
political  diapntea,  and  takt'ti 
bad  written  upon  vnch  subj* 
not  to  get  preferment  for  m} 
any  in;Ln  livmg,  high  or  low 
that  love  you  for  political  sei 
they  who  hate  you,  bate  yn 
clear  md  atmng  sense  of  dul 
bis  merits,  that  he  was  one  ( 
foresee  the  eonicquencea  of 
b^innlng  to  oonvube  the  w 
to  nnhinge  all  government,  t 
In  hi3  *  Obaervaliona  on  Lib 
pamphlut  of  the  Doctor's,  wl 
eontradicted,  upon  hi  a  own  e 
tion,  that  the  population  of  1 
mented  upon  the  emKntragei 

1  *•  I  kme  th*  otjiitraiy/*  said 
**  ha  ring  an  opportunity  at'  set 
tittiM  more  of  England  every  yt 
nwst  men  in  the  nation,  All  oil 
Jjictudnff  imnmf  m  BJrmiagiiui 
iield,  lijuuslieater,  Dt^erfwol, 
daily.  So  do  T^ry  many  TtlU 
ovtr  the  kingdom^  even  in  the  mi 
of  Efc^rbyshire ;  and,  in  the  m* 
eioeeding  few,  either  towns  or  ^ 
decrease,'*  '*  Dr.  Price,"  aoys  Ct 
in  his  *  Friend,'  ^'almost  succc 
piif^sQAdjiig  ths  EngliBJi  nation— 
^  curiiHu  fact,  thnt  the  fancy 
caJjunitonsfiitnatJon  is  &  sort  of  n 
sauce,  without  which  our  r>5!il  pr< 
wetilJ  become  insipiiJ  to  us — Dt 
I  Bay,  alarmed  the  conotry  wi 
tended  proofs  that  the  i?-?'^-^ 
n  rapid  state  of  de]jflpi,l 
EngbiLd   at  the   fieToiutiui.    i 
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in  that  pamphlet,  a&d  upon  the  aoensations  which  weve  there  advanced, 
that  the  British  government  had  secnred  to  the  Canadians  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  laws  and  their  own  religion,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  np 
from  thence  an  army  of  French  Paptstch— for  Dr.  Price  had  not  been 
ashamed  to  bring  this  charge  against  his  country  1  In  opposition  to  the 
Dootor^s  position,  that  liberty  is  more  or  less  complete,  according  as  the 
people  have  more  or  less  share  in  the  government,  he  contended,  and 
appealed  to  history  for  the  fact,  that  the  greater  share  the  people  have 
in  the  government,  the  less  liberty,  either  civil  or  religious,  does  the 
nation  in  general  enjoy.  **  Accordingly,"  said  he,  **  there  is  most  liberty 
of  all,  civil  and  religious,  under  a  limited  monarchy,  there  is  usually 
less  imder  an  aristocracy,  and  least  of  all  under  a  democracy.  The 
plain  melancholy  truth,"  said  he,  **  is  this ;  there  is  a  general  infatuation, 
which  spreads,  like  an  overflowing  stream,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
the  other.  The  people  of  England  have,  for  some  years  past,  been  con- 
tinually fed  with  poison :  dose  after  dose  has  been  administered  to  them, 
for  fear  the  first,  or  second,  or  tenth,  should  not  suffice^  of  a  poison 
whose  natural  effect  is  to  drive  men  out  of  their  senses.  Is  the  Centaur 
not  &balous?  neither  is  Circe's  cup.  Papers  and  pamphlets  represent- 
ing one  of  the  best  of  princes  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  worst,  and  all 
aiming  at  the  same  point,  to  make  the  king  appear  odious  as  well  as  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  are  conveyed,  week  after  week, 
through  all  London  and  aU  the  nation.  Can  any  man  wonder  at  the 
effect  ?  What  can  be  expected  but  that  they  who  drink  in  these  papers 
and  letters,  with  all  greediness,  will  be  thoroughly  embittered  and  in- 
flamed thereby ;  will  first  despise  and  then  abhor  the  king  ?  What  can 
"be  expected  but  that,  by  the  repeated  doses  of  this  poison,  they  will  be 
perfectly  intoxicated,  and  only  wait  for  a  convenient  season  to  tear  in 
pieces  the  royal  monster,  as  they  think  him,  and  all  his  adherents  I  Can 
anything  be  done  to  open  the  eyes,  to  restore  the  senses  of  an  infatuated 
nation?  Not  unless  the  still  renewed,  still  operating  cause  of  that 
infatuation  can  be  removed.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  be  removed, 
tmless  l^  restraining  the  licentiousness  of  the  press?"  '^ I  am  in  great 
earnest,"  he  says,  in  another  place  :  *'  so  I  have  need  to  be ;  for  I  am 
pleading  the  cause  of  my  king  and  country,  yea,  of  every  country  under 
heaven  where  there  is  any  regular  government.  I  am  pleading  against 
those  principles  that  naturally  tend  to  anarchy  and  confhsioD,  that 
directly  tend  to  unhinge  all  government,  and  overturn  it  from  the 
foundation." 

Forty  thousand  copies  of  the  *  Calm  Address*  were  printed  in  three 
weeks;  it  was  written  before  the  war  had  actually  b^un,  and  excited 
80  much  anger  among  the  English  friends  of  the  American  cause,  that, 
as  he  said,  they  would  willingly  have  burnt  him  and  it  together.  But 
though  Wesley  maintained  that^  when  the  principles  of  order  and 
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k'sitinmla  goveraiHcnt  were  se 
tvtiry  Chrietiftn  minister  to  exer 
tln3  times,  he  saw  haw  irapru 
Amcjrioa  to  engage  in  political  K 
be  peace-makera  \  to  be  loving  a 
to  no  pftrty.  In  spite  of  all  aoH 
not  one  word  agaitist  one  or  tbi 
Jill  yon  can  to  help  and  soften  a' 
jar;  **  In  tbo  same  spirit  Charl 
the  public  affairs,  I  wish  yon 
neither  side,  and  yet  of  both ;  ( 
Private  Chnstians  are  escaaed, 
civil  troubles.  W&  love  all,  aac 
tial  love,  Fanlts  there  may  be 
lirjr  I  can  remedy  ;  there  fore  let 
nnto  prayer,  and  m  stand  still 
scarcely  possible  for  tho  preache 
^xjssible  tlmt  they  conld  refrain 
ono  Enbjoct  by  which  all  minds 
they  coDStantly  were,  by  symp 
tho  temper  of  the  Americans,  t] 
uioa  of  all  t]ie  copies  of  the  *  < 
York,  and  destroyed  them,  foi 
the  preachers  would  be  exposed 
trines  flhouM  get  abroft<3.  But 
not  bo  kept  secret ;  the  Metho 
Buspicioa,  and  the  personal  saft 
dangered.  Tarring  and  feathei 
they  were  exposed  in  those  day 
Kionariea  were  at  length  glad  i 
remained  ;  he  iii-as  less  obnoxic 
chosen  the  less  frequented  pai 
exertions,  he  had  hem  leas  cons^ 
and  to  danger.  Yet  evea  he  foi 
view,  and  conceal  himself  in  th^ 
of  this  confinement,  he  obtainec 
sylvania,  which  enabled  him  to 
Methotlism,  meantime,  had  b 
of  whom  Freeborn  Garretaon, 
madman,  wore  two  of  the  mo 
withstanding  all  diflScnlties,  anc 
than  it  had  ever  tmdergone  in 
forty  prea^herB,  and  about  700 
Bociety,  however,  as  the  war  oo 
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np,  by  a  curious  species  of  intolerance,  which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen.  The  prevailing  religion  in  the  southern  states  had  been  that 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  the  clergy  were  driven  away  during  the 
troubles,  the  whole  of  the  Church  property  was  confiscated ;  and,  when 
affairs  were  settled,  none  of  it  was  restored,  and  no  attempt  made, 
either  by  the  general  or  provincial  governments,  to  substitute  any  kind 
of  religious  instruction,  in  place  of  the  Establishment  which  had  been 
destroyed!  The  Methodists  had  hitherto  been  members  of  the  English 
Church,  but,  upon  the  compulsory  emigration  of'  the  clergy,  they  found 
themselves  deprived  of  the  sacraments,  and  could  obtain  no  baptism 
for  their  children ;  for  neither  the  Presbyterians,  the  Independents,  or 
Baptists,  would  administer  these  ordinances  to  them,  unless  they  would 
renounce  their  connection  with  Mr.  Wesley,  and  join  with  their  respec- 
tive sects. 

Before  the  dispute  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies 
assumed  a  serious  character,  and  before  any  apprehension  of  separation 
was  entertained  on  the  one  side,  or  any  intention  to  that  effect  was 
avowed  on  the  other,  the  heads  of  the  Church  in  England  had  repre- 
sented to  government,  how  greatly  it  would  conduce  to  the  interest  of 
religion  in  America,  if  a  bishop  were  appointed  there.  This  judicious 
representation  was  imsuccessful ;  for  the  ministers,  who  were  but  too 
bold  in  trying  experiments  of  another  kind  with  the  colonists,  thought 
it  better  to  let  religious  affairs  remain  as  they  were,  than  to  introduce 
any  innovation.  If  this  had  been  done  half  a  century  earlier,  as  soon 
as  the  population  of  the  country  required  it,  it  would  have  been  highly 
beneficial  to  America ;  part  of  the  hierarchy  would  have  submitted  to, 
or  taken  part  in  the  revolution,  and  thus  a  religious  establishment  might 
have  been  preserved  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  the  want 
of  religious  instruction  is  severely  felt.*  The  iU  consequences  of  an 
omission,  which,  whether  morally  or  politically  considered,  is  equally  to 
be  condemned,  were  now  experienced  Two  American  youths,  after  the 
peace,  came  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  episcopal  ordina- 
tion :  but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ^  was  of  opinion  that  no 
English  bishop  could  ordain  them,  unless  they  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do.  They  then  applied 
for  advice  and  assistance  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
Fi-ance.    Upon  consulting  a  French  clergyman,  he  found  that  they 

^  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  stated,  residence  in  the    sonthem    states,  de- 

that,  in  the  large  town  of  Richmond,  scribes,  with  mnch  feeling,  her  emotion 

there  was  no  place  of  worship,  till  the  at  hearing  a  church-clock  when  she  i%- 

theatre  took  ^re,  and  some  fourscore  turned  to  her  own  country:  <*  A  sound,** 

persons  perished  in  the  flames.    Then  she  says,  **  I  had  not  heard  for  years." 
the   people    took    fright,  and  built  a        ^  I^bably  Dr.  Comwallis.     He  held 

churdi  upon  the   ruins.    A  lady  who  the  Metropolitan  See  for  some  yenis 

published  an  account,  in  verse,  of  her  previous  to  1783. — [En.] 
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coll  111  C6fc  be  ordaiued  in  France, 
ArcbbbUap  of  Paris ;  aod  the  nu 
bim  that  the  Bomish  biihop  m  i 
unless  they  turned  Bomau  Catl 
they  received  from  m  maa  like  F 
was,  that  the  Episcofjolian  clen 
hyterians  ;  or,  if  they  would  tiot 
a  bishop  for  themBelvws. 
^'c  This  latter  course  some  of  tl 
adopted*  Ficding  thetDselves  def 
of  baptism,  they  appli«i  to  Asbn 
to  Jidopt  eome  meanB  of  providiii 
not  bow  to  act,  aod  advised  tl 
prepare  tho  way  for  what  they 
ahould  follow  this  advice.  Ba^l 
thereby  with  Mr,  Wesley,  they  e 
ordidii  otbers  by  impoaition  of  ] 
mticb  influeaoe,  that,  at  a  aubfte 
declared  to  bo  unscripturaL  Tb^ 
was  made ;  and,  m  soon  as  a  cou 
hti  Bent  a  Tepretsentatioo  of  the  c 
oonvinoed,  by  the  perusal  of  I 
Churah,  that  bishops  and  presbyl 
timss  easily  convinced  of  what 
believe.  Begarding  the  apoetol 
wh©i  this  application  from  Amt 
be  could  do  would  be  to  uecuro  tl 
8tatesL 

This  stop,  bowever,  was  not  ta 
lhat  it  reqiiuiid  some  justificatioE 
ojipearB  that  some  of  hia  fricndfi 
rt^questing  them  to  ordain  prea 
aware  of  the  legal  imi>odimcat  to 
aiiplication  to  the  Bishop  of  Loni 
thatj  if  the  bishops  would  eona 
Blow,  and  this  matter  admitted 
them  now/ he  oontinued,  **  the; 
how  grievously  would  tbia  entu 
are  now  totally  disentangled,  1 
hierarcliyp  we  dare  not  entangle  1 
nther.  They  are  now  at  full  liht 
the  Primitive  Church  ;  and  \ve  ji 
in  that  liberty  wherewith  God 
Having,  tbereibro,  determiDed  h< 
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mination  to  Dr.  Coke,  and  proposed,  in  his  character  of  presbytery 
which,  he  said,  was  the  same  as  bishop,  to  invest  him  with  the  same 
presbytero-episoopal  powers,  that,  in  that  character,  he  might  proceed  to 
America,  and  superintend  the  societies  in  the  United  States.  The 
donbts  which  Dr.  Ck)ke  entertained  as  to  the  yaliditj  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
authority  wen  removed  by  the  same  treatise  which  had  convinced  Mr. 
Wesley ;  and  it  seems  not  to  have  occurred,  to  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  that,  if  presbyter  and  bishop  were  tiie  same  order,  ibe  proposed 
consecration  was  nseless ;  for.  Dr.  Coke  having  been  r^olarly  cnrdidned, 
was  as  good  a  bishop  as  Mr.  Wesley  himself. 

Having,  however,  taken  his  part,  he  stated  the  learBcms  upon  which 
he  had  acted  with  his  wonted  perspicnity.  **By  a  very  nnoommon 
tram  of  Providences,"  he  said,  ''many  of  the  provinces  of  North 
America  are  totally  di^oined  from  the  motheroonntiy,  and  erected  into 
independent  states.  The  English  government  has  no  authority  over 
them,  either  civil  or  eoclesiastical,  any  more  than  over  the  States  of 
Holland.  A  civil  authority  is  exercised  over  them,  partly  by  the 
Congress,  partly  by  the  provincial  assemblies ;  but  no  obm  dther  eGurdssa 
or  claims  any  eoclesiastical  authority  at  all.  la  this  peculiar  situation, 
some  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  desire  my  advice.*' 
Then  asserting  his  opinion,  Ihat  bishops  and  presbyters  were  the  same 
order,  and,  consequently,  had  the  same  right  to  ordain,  he  said  that,  for 
many  years,  he  had  been  importuned,  from  time  to  time^  to  exercise  this 
right,  by  ordaining  port  of  the  tiavelling  preachers,  and  that  he  had 
still  refused,  for  peace-sake,  and  because  he  was  determined,  as  little  as 
possible,  to  violate  the  established  order  of  the  national  chunah  to  which 
he  belonged.  **  But  the  case,'*  he  pursued,  'Ms  widely  different  between 
England  and  North  Arnica.  Here  there  are  Inshops  who  have  a  legal 
jurisdiction.  In  America  there  are  none,  neither  any  pariah  ministers  i 
so  that,  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  together,  there  is  none  either  to^ 
baptize,  or  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper.  Here,  therefore,  my 
scruples  are  at  an  end ;  and  I  conceive  myself  at  fall  liberty,  as  I  violato* 
no  order,  and  invade  no  man's  right,  by  appointing  and  sending 
labourers  into  the  harvest.'*  Accordingly,  he  summoned  Dr.  Coke  td- 
Bristol,  and  Mr.  Creighton  with  him,  a  clergyman  who  had  become  a. 
regular  member  of  the  Methodist  Gonnec^on.  With  their  assistance  he- 
ordained  Biohard  Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Yasey,  presbyters  for  America;, 
and  afterwards  he  ordained  Dr.  Coke  superintendent.  Some  reason 
might  hanre  been  expected  why  he  thought  this  second  ordination 
necessary,  superintendent  being  but  another  word  for  bishop;  and  why^ 
he  thus  practically  contradicted  the  very  principle  upon  which  he  pro-« 
fessed  to  act  Not  stopping  to  discuss  such  niceties,  he  g»ve  the  Doctor 
letters  of  ordination,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  in  these  words :  "  To  all 
to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  John  Wesley,  late  Fellow  of  Lincohi 
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Collc^,  in  Oxfonl,  Pi 
mg :  \Vljereas  many 
Arnerica,  who  deslro 
doctriae  and  disci p! in 
for  wttiit  of  minUtere 
Lord's  Bupptr,  accor^J 
there  does  not  uppe 
mmisters^ — Know  a\ 
providentially  called 
ViOtk  oi  the  ministr 
of  Almighty  God,  a  I 
set  itpurt^  03  a  Supt 
prayer  (being,  assist 
Ikotor  of  Civil  Iaw^ 
whom  I  juds:e  to  be  i 
recommend  him,  to 
over  the  flock  of  Chri 
liand  and  seal^  this  i 
<jne  thousand  seven  J 
Wesley  had  Itwag  ( 
acting  toward  the  C 
had  no  intention  of 
m  his  progress  town 
discipline  lU  nought, 
tion.  Nor  did  he  e 
with  compLac^ncy,  ei 
of  hk  conduct^  and  i 
On  this  occasion  bia  i 
anthority,  he  took 
Methodists  into  a  ( 
Nevertheless,  this  wi 
and  rooted  feelingi ; 
inooiigisteacies  in  whi 
he  now  took,  and  tt 
may  be  prcsninftd  thi 
for  oojiaecration  is  we 
his  enemies  had  adc 
^opinion  rciipocting  the 
contradicted  by  his  c 
opinion  u^ion  the  apoj 
its  Ganvenienoe  to  bis 

*  Thi?  port  UV^u  by 
CHCasfcm  ia  not  one  vrhr 
airm  to  defeud,  or,  iddee 
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is  not  possible  to  prove  the  apostolical  suooession ;  bat,  short  of  that 
absolute  proof,  which,  in  this  case,  cannot  be  obtained,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  demanded,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  it  No 
X)er8on  who  fairly  considers  the  question  can  doubt  this,  whatever  value 
he  may  attach  to  it.  But  Wesley  knew  its  value.  He  was  neither  so 
deficient  in  feeling,  or  in  sagaci^,  as  not  to  know  that  the  sentiment 
which  connects  us  with  other  ages,  and  by  which  we  are  carried 
back,  is  scarcely  less  useful  in  its  influences  than  the  hopes  by  which 
we  are  carried  forward.  He  would  rather  have  been  a  link  of  the 
golden  chain,  than  the  ring  from  whence  a  new  one  of  inferior  metal 
was  to  proceed. 

Charles  Wesley  disapproved  his  brother's  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
as  an  unwarrantable  assumption  of  authority,  and  as  inconsistent 
with  his  professed  adherence  to  the  Church  of  England*  His  appro- 
bation could  never  be  indifferent  to  John,  whose  fortunes  he  had, 
during  so  many  years,  faithfully  shared,  for  honour  and  for  dishonour, 
for  better,  for  worse.  But  Dr.  Coke  had  now  succeeded  to  the  place  in 
Methodism  from  which  Charles  had  retired,  and  in  him  Mr.  Wesley 
found  that  wiUing  and  implicit  obedience,  which  is  the  first  qualification 
that  the  founders  of  a  sect,  an  order,  or  a  religion,  require  from  their 
immediate  disciples.  The  new  superintendent,  with  his  companions, 
sailed  from  Bristol  for  New  York.  Among  the  books  which  he  read  on 
the  voyage,  was  the  Life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Through  all  the 
exaggerations  and  fubles  with  which  that  life  is  larded.  Coke  perceived 
the  spirit  of  the  man,  and  exclaimed  with  kindred  feeling,  *'  Oh  for  a 
soul  like  his  I  But,  glory  be  to  CM,  there  is  nothing  impossible  with 
Him.  I  seem  to  want  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  the  voice  of  a  trumpet, 
that  I  may  proclaim  the  Gospel  through  the  east  and  the  west,  and  the 
north  and  the  south." 

Asbury  was  not  at  New  York  when  they  arrived.  Dr.  Coke  ox- 
plained  the  plan  which  had  been  arranged  in  England,  to  the  travelling 
preachers  who  were  stationed  in  that  city,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing,  not  only  that  such  a  plan  would  be  highly  approved  by  all 
the  preachers,  but  of  being  desired  to  make  it  public  at  once, ''  because 
Mr.  Wesley  had  determined  the  point,  and  therefore  it  was  not  to  be  in- 
vestigated, but  complied  with."  This,  however,  was  not  done,  because 
it  would  have  been  disrespectful  to  Mr.  Asbury,  with  whom  he  was 
instructed  to  consult,  and  act  in  concert  On  his  way  southward  to 
meet  him,  Dr.  Coke  founa  ^hat  Methodism  was  in  good  odour  in 
America.  He  was  introduced  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania ;  and, 
at  an  inn  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  the  landlady,  though  not  a 
Methodist  herself,  entertained  him  and  his  companion  sumptuously, 
and  would  not  receive  their  money;  esteeming  it  an  honour  to  havo 
harboured  such  guests.    When  he  had  finished  preaching,  one  day. 


TWb  person,  M  »e 
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poral  and  apiritual,  of  the  aootettes.  Besides  tiie  G«a<Mal  Conlerenoe,  in 
vhich  the  sapreme  ftnthoiity  was  lodged,  and  whidi  had  power  of 
suspending,  judging,  and  expelling  the  bishops,  as  well  as  eleoting  them, 
there  were  to  be  six  yearly  GonfMenoes:  the  extent  of  the  ooontry  ren- 
dered this  neoessary.  The  drcmts,  during  the  time  of  the  Gonferoooe, 
-weie  to  be  sapplied  by  koil  preachers  engaged  for  the  purpose^  and  paid 
in  the  same  propottiQii  and  maimar  as  the  trarelliag  pieadbeiB  for  whom 
they  acted.  A  local  preaciher  was  not  eligible  to  the  o£Eiee  of  deacon 
till  after  four  yean^  probadum ;  nor  mi^t  he  preach  till  he  had  obtained 
a  certificate  of  approbation  fitun  his  quarterly  meeting.  The  discipline 
differed  little  from  that  of  the  English  Methodists ;  the  ritual  more.  In 
condesoensioQ  to  the  puritanic  notions  which  might  be  expected  amoug 
the  old  AmericaiuByihe  sacrament  mi^t  be  administered  to  communi- 
cants sitting  or  standing,  if  they  objected  to  kneel ;  and  baptism  might 
be  per&rmed  either  by  sprinkling,  affusion,  or  immersion,  at  the  optica 
of  the  parents ;  or,  in  acbilt  cases,  of  the  perscm. 

At  this  Oonferenoe,  in  pursoaBce  of  Mr.  Wesley's  instructions,  and  by 
yirtue  of  the  authority  derived  from  him,  Br.  Coke  oooseemted  Mr. 
Aflbury  bishop  of  the  MJethodist  Episoc^  Church  in  America.  Li  the 
name  of  that  churoh,  an  address  to  General  Wadiington  was  drawn  up, 
oongsatulating  him  on  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  president,  and 
processing  the  loyalty  of  the  members,  and  their  readiness,  on  all  kkwful 
occasions,  to  support  the  government  then  established.  This  was  signed 
by  Coke  and  Asbury,  as  heads  of  the  Goimectiaa :  the  former,  upon  this 
occasion,  in  his  capacity  of  American  bishop,  performing  an  act  incon- 
sistent with  his  aUegiaaoe  as  a  British  subject  He,  who  was  always 
more  ready  to  act  than  to  think,  did  not,  perhaps,  at  the  time,  perceive 
the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed ;  nor,  if  he  had,  would  he  have 
acted  otherwise ;  finr  whenever  a  national  and  a  sectarian  duty  come  in 
oompstitian  with  each  other,  the  national  one  is  that  which  goes  to  the 
walL  It  exposed  him  to  some  severe  animadversion  in  England,  and  to 
a  semblance  of  displeasure  from  Mr.  Wesley,  whidi  was  merely  intended 
to  save  appearances.  General  Washington  returned  a  written  reply, 
addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohurch  in  tbe 
United  States.  ''It  should  be  his  endeavour,''  he  said,  ''to  manifest 
the  purity  of  his  inclinations  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
as  well  as  the  sincerity  of  his  desires  to  contribute  whatever  might  be  in 
his  power  towards  the  dvil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  American 
people.  It  always  afforded  him  satisfaction,  when  he  found  a  ^concur- 
rence and  practice  between  all  conscientious  men,  in  acknowledgments 
of  homage  to  the  Great  Governor  of  the  Universe,  and  in  professions  of 
support  to  a  just  civil  goverument  He  would  always  strive  to  prove  a 
iaithful  and  impartial  patron  of  genuine  vital  religion ;  and  he  assured 
them,  in  particular,  that  he  took  in  the  kindest  part  their  promise  of 
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presenting  their p„ye„f„,.. 

community."         ^*  ^•'^e  be 
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foimders.  An  able  president  was  fonnd,  a  good  master,  and,  m  the 
course  of  a  few  years^  the  institution  aoquired  so  much  repute,  that 
young  men  from  the  southern  states  came  there  to  finish  their  educa- 
tion; and  the  founders  were  apprised  that  the  legislature  was  willing  to 
grant  them  an  Act  of  Incorporation,  and  enable  them  to  confer  degrees. 
The  reputation  of  this  college  gratified  tiie  American  Methodists,  and 
disposed  them  to  found  others.  The  people  in  Kentucky  requested  to 
have  one  in  their  country,  and  ofiiered  to  giye  three  or  four  thousand 
acres  of  good  land  for  its  support.  ^The  reply  to  this  application  was, 
that  Conference  would  undertake  to  complete  one  within  ten  years,  if 
the  people  would  provide  five  thousand  acres  of  fertile  ground,  and  settle 
it  on  trustees  under  Its  direction.  In  Georgia,  a  few  leading  persons 
engaged  to  give  two  thousand  acres ;  and  one  congregation  subscribed 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  tobacco  towards  the 
building.  Institutions  of  this  kind  are  endowed  at  so  small  a  cost  in 
new  countries^  that,  with  a  little  foresight  on  the  part  of  government, 
provision  might  easily  be  made  for  the  wants^  and  palliatives  prepared 
for  the  evils  of  advanced  society. 

Had  the  institution  in  Georgia  been  efiected,  it  was  to  have  been 
called  Wesley  College,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Wesley's  early  labours  in  that 
country.  At  this  time  he  was  so  popular  in  America,  that  somo 
hundreds  of  children  were  baptized  by  his  name.  This  was  in  great 
measure  owing  to  the  choice  which  he  made  of  Dr.  Coke,  whose  liberal 
manners  and  rank  of  life  obtained  him  access  among  the  higher  classes 
upon  equal  terms,  and  flattered  those  in  a  lower  station  with  whom  he 
made  himself  familiar.  The  good  opinion,  however,  which  his  repre- 
sentative had  obtained  among  all  rai^s,  was  lessened,  and,  for  a  time, 
well  nigh  destroyed,  by  the  indiscretion  with  which  he  exerted  himself 
in  behalf  of  a  good  cause. 

Wesley  had  borne  an  early  testimony  against  the  system  of  negro 

a  second  attempt,  and  seventeen  of  his  more  successful  than  Cokesbaiy  while 

friends,  in  the  Baltimore  Society,  im-  it  lasted ;  hut  it  came  to  the  same  fate 

mediately  suhscribed  among  themselves  in  1797.    Some  hoys  made  a  bonfire  in 

more  than  one  thousand  pounds  toward  an  adjoining  house,  and  collie,  church, 

the    establishment   of  another  college,  and  several  dwellings  and  warehouse» 

A  large  building  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  were  consumed.    By  the  two  fires  the 

which  had  been  intended  for  balls  and  Methodists  sustained  a  loss  of  ten  thotN> 

assemblies,  was  purchased,  with  all  the  sand  pounds.    Dr.  Coke    then   agreed 

premises  belonging  to  it,  for  five  thou-  with  Asbury,  who,  after  the  first  catas- 

sand  three  hundred  pounds.  The  Society  trophe,  was  convinced  '*  that  it  was  not 

subscribed  seven  hundred  of  this,  and  the  will  of  God  for  them  to  undertake 

collected  six  hundred  more  from  house  such  expensiye  buildings,  nor  to  attempt 

to  house ;  the  seventeen  original  sub-  such  popular  establishments."    As  these 

scribers  made  themselves  responsible  for  events  did  not  occur  till  afler  the  death 

the  rest.     There  was  room  for  a  church  of  Mr.  Wesley,  they  are  noticed  here« 

upon  the  ground,  and  a  church  accord-  rather  than  in  the  tat, 
ingly  was  built.    This  coU^  was  even 
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slavery :  on  this  point  his  conduct  is  cu 
field's,  who  exerted  himself  in  ^  obtaini 
charter  granted  to  the  colony  in  Georgia, ' 
Dr.  Coke,  feeling  like  Mr.  Wesley,  took 
ardooi,  preached  upon  it  with  great  vehc 
to  Congress  for  the  emancipation  of  the  i 
and  Asbaiy  went  to  General  Washingtor 
him  to  sign  it  Washington  received  th 
he  declined  signing  the  petition,  that  bi 
which  he  held ;  but  he  assured  them  t 
that,  if  the  Assembly  should  take  their 
would  signify  his  sentiments  by  a  letter, 
selves,  that  they  required  the  members  ( 
free ;  and  several  persons  were  found  ¥ 
sense  of  duty.  One  planter  in  Virginia 
were  at  that  time  worth  from  thirty  to 
was  Kennon,  and  it  deserves  to  be  he 
instances  were  rare ;  and  Dr.  Coke,  who  ] 
in  his  character,  proceeded  in  such  an  in 
that  he  soon  provoked  a  violent  oppositic 
of  personal  danger.  One  of  his  sermons 
of  his  hearers  so  much,  that  they  withdr< 
him ;  and  a  lady  negro-owner  promised  1 
give  "  that  little  Doctor  **  a  hundred  1 
his  congregation  protected  him,  and  tl 

^  '^  As  for  the  lawfulnen  of  keeping        * 

slaves/'   he  says,  "I  have  no  doubt,  exei 

since  I  hear  of  some  that  were  bought  lodg 

with  Abraham's  money,  and  some  that  a  m 

were  bom  in  his  house.    And  I  cannot  his 

help  thinking  that  some  of  those  servants  vani 

mentioned    by  the    Apoeitles    in    their  ther 

epistles,  were,  or  had  been  slaves.     It  And 

is  plain  that  the  Gibeonites  were  doomed  of  t 

to  perpetual  slavery ;  and,  though  liberty  theu 

is  a  sweet  thing  to  sucji  as  aie  bom  Mr. 

{fee,  yet,  to  those  who  never  knew  the  (I  tl 

sweets  of  it,  slavery  perhaps  may  not  his 

be  so   irksome.     However  this    be,  it  "I 

is  plain  to  a  demonstration,  that   hot  func 

countries  cannot  bo  cultivated  without  good 

negroes."    So  miserably  could  WhiteHeld  of  s 

reason  I  He  flattered,  however,  his  better  amo 

feelings,  by  supposing   that   the   slaves  wou 

who  should   be    brought   into    Georgia  sides 

would   be  placed  in   the  way  of  con-  take 
▼ersion. 
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einancipation  of  twenty-four  slaves.  In  one  county  ihe  alaye-owners 
presented  a  bill  against  him^  which  was  found  by  the  grand  Jury,  and 
no  leas  than  ninety  persoiis  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him ;  but  he  was  got 
Iseyond  their  reach.  A  moxe  ferodous  enemy  followed  him»  with  an 
intention  of  shooting  him:  this  the  man  himself  confessed,  when,  some 
time  afterwazda,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Sodal^.  On  his 
second  yint  to  America,  Coke  was  convinced  that  he  had  acted  indis- 
csreetly,  and  he  conseDted  to  let  the  question  of  emancipation  rest, 
rather  than  stir  up  an  oppontion  which  so  greatly  impeded  the  progress 
of  Methodism, 

If  a  course  of  itinenmcy  in  England  led  the  enant  preacher  into 
pictoresque  scenes  and  wild  situations,  much  mote  might  this  be  ex- 
pected in  Ameiioa.    Coke  was  delighted  with  the  romantic  way  of  life 
in  which  he  found  himself  engaged*— preaching  in  the  midst  of  ancient 
forests,  ''with  scores,  and  sometimes  hundreds  of  horses  tied  to  the 
trees."    "  Sometimes,"  he  says,  "  a  most  noble  vista  of  half  a  mile  or  a 
mile  in  length  would  open  between  the  lofty  pines ;  sometimes  the 
tender  fawns  and  hinds  would  suddenly  appear,  and,  on  seebig  or  hearing 
US,  would  gLanoe  through  the  woods,  or  vanish  away."    The  spring 
scenery  of  these  woods  filled  him  with  delight.    '*  The  oaks,"  says  het 
'*  have  spread  out  their  leaves,  and  the  dogwood,  whose  bark  is  medicinal, 
and  whose  innumerable  white  flowers  form  one  of  the  finest  ornaments 
of  the  forests,  is  in  fiill  blossom.    The  deq>  green  of  the  pines,  the 
bright  tranBparent  green  of  the  oaks,  and  the  fine  white  of  the  dogwood 
flowers,  with  other  trees  and  shrubs,  form  such  a  complication  of 
beauties  as  is  indescribable  to  those  who  have  only  lived  in  countries 
that  are  almost  entirely  cultivated."    "  It  is  one  of  my  most  delicate 
entertainments  to  embrace  eveiy  opportunity  of  ingulfing  myself  (if  I 
may  so  express  it)  in  the  woods:  I  seem  then  to  be  detached  £rom  every- 
thing but  the  quiet  vegetable  creation  and  my  God."    A  person  always 
went  before  him  to  make  hia  publications;  by  which  strange  phrase  is 
implied  a  notice  to  aU  the  country  round,  in  what  place  and  at  what 
times,  the  itinerant  was  to  be  expected.  Their  mark  for  finding  the  way 
in  these  wide  wildernesses  was  the  eplit  htsh.    When  a  new  circuit  in  ' 
the  woods  was  formed,  at  every  turning  of  the  road  or  path  the  preacher 
split  two  or  three  bushes  beside  the  right  way,  as  a  direction^  for  those 
who  came  after  him.    They  had  no  cause  to  repent  of  their  labour  in 
travelling ;  for  numerous  hearers  were  collected,  insomuch  that  Dr. 
Coke  was  astonished  at  the  pains  which  the  people  took  to  hear  the 
Gospel    Idleness  and  curiosity  brought  many,  and  many  came  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  in  a  crowd ;  but  numbers  were  undoubtedly  drawn 
together  by  that  desire  of  religious  instruction  which  is  the  noblest 

^  "I#oiie  of  the  droniti  the  wicked  discoTered  the  seeret,  and  split  bushes 
in  wrong  places,  on  purpose  to  deceive  the  preachers." 
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characteristic  of  man,  and  for  whic 
errors,  the  American  government  has 
filled  with  surprise,**  he  says,  **  in  me< 
as  I  am  favoured  with  in  the  midst 
from  whence  they  come  !**  It  appears 
which  afterwards  produced  the  fana 
meetings,  began  to  manifest  itself 
Methodism,  and  that  it  was  encourage 
have  been  repressed.  ♦*  At  Annapoli 
prayer,  the  congregation  began  to  ] 
astonishing  manner.  At  first  I  foum 
business ;  but  soon  the  tears  began  tc 
found  a  more  comforting  or  strengt 
praising  aloud  is  a  common  thing  th 
What  shall  we  say?  Souls  are  awake 
and  the  work  is  surely  a  genuine  wc 
God  upon  earth.  Whether  there  b 
ardently  wish  that  there  was  such 
England.**  At  Baltimore,  after  the  e^ 
congregation  began  to  pray  and  praise 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Out  o 
people,  two  or  three  hundred  were  en< 
God,  praying  for  the  conviction  and  c 
those  around  them  with  the  utmost 
were  engaged  in  wrestling  prayer,  ei 
sanctification.  The  first  noise  of  the  ] 
see  what  was  going  on.  One  of  our  c 
the  conversion  of  seven  poor  penitents 
fifteen  minutes.  Such  was  the  zeal  o: 
attended  the  preaching  at  five  the  d 
late  hour  at  which  they  parted.**  Tl 
was  renewed,  and  the  maddened  coi 
cesses  as  long  and  as  loud  as  before. 
Baltimore,  though  that  city  had  beei 
critical  '*  upon  the  continent.  "  Man; 
were  the  softest,  most  connected,  and  : 
entered  with  all  their  hearts  into  th 
derful  has  been  the  change — our  grea 
udges— that  has  been  wrought  on  mi] 
at  those  wonderful  seasons.'* 

Plainly  as  it  had  been  shown  amoi 
emotions  of  this  kind  were  like  a  fire 
spent,  the  disposition,  whenever  it  i 
rather  than  checked ;    so  strong  is  " 
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But  if' Dr.  Coke,  with  the  advantages  of  education,  rank  in  life,  and  of 

tlie  lesaons  which  he  derived  from  Mr.  Wesley,  when  age  and  long 

experience  had  cooled  him,  could  he  so  led  awayhy  sympathy  as  to  give 

his  sanction  to  these  proo^ings,  it  might  he  expected  that  preachers, 

who  had  grQwn  up  in  a  state  of  semi-civilization,  and  were  in  the  first 

effervescence  of  their  devotional  feelings,  would  go  heyond  all  hounds 

in  their  zeal.    They  used  their  utmost  endeavours  (as  had  been  advised 

in  the  third  Conference)  "to  throw  men  into  convictions,  into  stron<; 

sorrow,  and  fear,  to  make  them  inconsolable,  refusing  to  be  comforted  f 

believing  that  the  stronger  was  the  conviction,  the  speedier  was  the 

deliverance.    ^  The  darkest  time  in  the  night,"  said  one,  '*  is  just  before 

the  dawning  of  the  day ;  so  it  is  with  a  soul  groaning  for  redemption." 

They  used,  therefore,  to  address  the  unawakened  in  the  most  alarming 

strain,  teaching  them  that  **  God  out  of  Christ  is  a  consuming  fire  T  and 

to  address  the  most  enthusiastic  language  to  those  who  were  in  what 

they  called  a  seeking  state,  in  order  to  keep  them  ''on  the  full  stretch  for 

sanctification."    Benjamin  Abbott  not  only  threw  his  hearers  into  fits, 

but  often  fainted  himself  through  the  vehemence  of  his  own  prayers  and 

]3reachments.    He  relates  such  exploits  with  great  satisfaction — how  one 

person  could  neither  eat  nor  drink  for  three  days  after  one  of  his  drastic 

sermons ;  and  how  another  was,  for  the  same  length  of  time,  totally 

deprived  of  the  use  of  her  limbs.    A  youth  who  was  standing  on  the 

hearth  beside  a  blazing  fire,  in  the  room  where  Abbott  was  holding  forth, 

overcome  by  the  con^gious  emotion  which  was  excited,  tottered  and 

fell  into  the  flames.    He  was  instantly  rescued,  "  providentially,'*  says 

the  preacher,  "  or  he  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy:  his 

body  would  havQ  been  burned  to  death,  and  what  would  have  become 

of  his  soul  r    When  they  preached  within  the  house,  and  with  closed 

doors,  the  contaminated  air  may  have  contributed  to  these  deleterious 

effects ;  for  he  himself  notices  one  instance,  where,  from  the  exceeding 

closeness  of  the  room,  and  the  number  of  persons  crowded  together 

there,  the  candles  gradually  went  out    But  the  maddening  spirit  of  the 

man  excited  his  hearers  almost  to  frenzy. 

One  day  this  itinerant  went  to  a  funeral,  where  many  hundreds  were 
collected.  "  The  minister,"  he  says,  "  being  of  the  Church  form,  went 
through  the  ceremonies,  and  then  preached  a  short,  easy,  smooth,  soft 
sermon,  which  amounted  to  almost  nothing.  By  this  time  a  gust  was 
rising,  and  the  firmament  was  covered  with  blackness.  Two  clouds 
appeared  to  come  from  different  quarters,  and  to  meet  over  the  house, 
which  caused  the  people  to  crowd  into  the  house,  up  stairs  and  down,  to 
screen  themselves  from  the  storm.  When  the  minister  had  done,  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  say  something  to  the  people.  I  arose,  and  with 
some  difficulty  got  on  one  of  the  benches,  the  house  was  so  greatly 
crowded ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  I  began,  the  Lord  out  of  heaven  began 
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also.  The  tremendous  claps  of  thunder 
heard,  and  the  streams  of  lightning  fla 
awful  manner.  It  shook  the  very  founds 
shook  with  the  violence  thereof.  I  lost  ] 
awful  coming  of  Christ  in  all  His  splendoi 
to  judge  the  world  and  to  take  vengeanc 
cried  I,  that  He  will  descend  in  the  next 
screamed,  screeched,  and  fell,  all  throu 
thunder,  and  rain  continued  for  ahout  th 
awful  manner  ever  known  in  that  com 
tinned  to  set  hefore  them  the  coming 
warning  and  inviting  sinners  to  flee  t 
fourteen  years  afterwards,  when  he  rode 
twelve  living  witnesses  who  told  him  '. 
sermon. 

One  day,  when  Ahhott  was  exhorting 
young  Quakeress  was  **•  screaming  and  s< 
of  heart,"  her  &ther,  hearing  her  outcriei 
a  mild  reproof  to  this  director  of  cons 
Lord  is  not  in  the  earthquake,  nor  in 
small  Yoioe.  The  passionate  enthusiast 
what  the  earthquake  means  ?  It  is  the 
from  Mount  Sinai ;  it  is  the  divine  law  i 
whirlwind  is  the  power  of  conviction,  lik 
tearing  away  every  false  hope,  and  strip] 
me  Christ,  or  else  I  die  T  On  another  o< 
was  present  at  a  meeting,  and  retaine 
while  others  were  fednting  and  falling  roi 
this  as  a  proof  of  insensibility  to  the  sta 
full  in  the  face,  and  began  to  pray  for  h( 
all  his  hearers  to  do  the  same.  The 
retired ;  but  as  she  made  her  way  slowh 
cried  to  God,"  says  the  fiery  fanatic,  *' 
His  Spirit  through  the  streets ;  to  pui 
kitchen,  and  in  the  garden  ;  to  pursue  I 
night,  and  to  show  her  the  state  of  the 
rest  day  nor  night,  until  she  found  n 
Eedeemer.'*  He  relates  this  himself,  ai 
this  appeal  she  soon  afterwards  joined 
the  will  of  her  parents. 

**  Oh,"  said  Wesley,  in  one  of  his  se: 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  causing 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  revival  of  the  < 
of  God  1    The  total  indifference  of  the 
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wbether  there  be  any  religion  or  none,  leavee  room  for  the  prapegation 
of  trae  scriptural  religion,  without  the  least  let  or  hindrance."    Be  ovei^ 
looked  another  oonaequenoe^  which  theestrarYaganoe  of  liisoim  preadien 
might  have  taught  him.  Wherever  the  prime  duty  of  proTiding  religious 
instrootion  for  the  people  is  neglected,  the  greater  part  become  altogether 
careless  of  their  eternal  intereats^  and  the  rest  are  ready  to  imUhe  the 
xankest  ianalicism,  or  embrace  any  SBperstition  that  may  be  promul- 
gated among  them.    A  field  is  open  for  impostors  aa  well  as  fimatics; 
some  are  duped  and  plundered,  and  others  are  dri-vea  mad.    Benjamin 
Abbott  seems  to  have  been  a  sineere  and  well-meaning  enthoffiast,  upcn 
the  very  yerge  of  madness  himself.    !From  the  praacimigof  flash  men  an 
increase  of  insanity  might  well  be  expeoted;  and  aeooidin^y  it  is 
asserted,  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  cases  of  this  maJady  in  Fhilsdslphia 
arise  from  enthusiastic  devotion,  and  that  this  and  the  sbBse  of  ardent 
spirits  are  principal  causes  of  the  some  disease  in  Yirginia.    But  the  fer« 
mentation  of  Methodism  will  cease  in  America,  as  it  hsuB  oaaaed  in 
Kngland ;  and  even  during  its  efferveseence,  the  good  whick  it  pieoduces 
is  greater  than  the  evil.    For  though  there  must  be  many  such  fierce 
fanatics  as  Abbott,  there  will  be  othera  of  a  gentler  natuie:  as  the 
general  state  of  the  country  may  improve,  the  pseaehsrs  will  partake  of 
the  improvement;  and,  meantime, they  ocntribnte  to  that  improvement 
in  no  idight  degree,  by  correcting  the  brutal  vices,  aoid  keeping  up  a 
sense  of  religion  in  regions  where  it  might  otherwise  be  extinet.    At 
their  first  general  conference,  the  American  preachers  made  a  rub 
respecting  spirituous  liquors,  the  common  use  of  which  has  greatly  tended 
to  brutalize  the  people  in  that  country.    They  decreed,  that  if  any 
thing  disorderly  happened  under  the  roof  of  a  member,  who  either  ^eold 
ardent  spirits,  or  gave  them  to  his  guests,  ''the  preacher  who  had  the 
oversight  <^  the  dicnit  should  proceed  against  him,  as  in  the  case  oi 
other  immoralities,"  and  he  should  be  cenmred,  sugpended,  or  escluded, 
according  to  the  circumstances.    The  zeal  wi^  whidi  tb^  made  war 
against  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  society  was  less  uae&lly  directed. 
*'  Such  days  and  nights  as  those  were  1 "  says  one  of  the  early  preachers. 
^  The  fine,  the  gay,  threw  off  then:  ru£9ea,  their  rings,  their  ear-iings, 
their  powder,  their  feathers.    Opposition,  indeed,  there  was ;  for  the 
devil  would  not  be  still.    My  life  was  thraitened ;  but  my  frieaids  were 
abundantly  more  ia  number  than  my  enemies.'*    In  attacking  these 
things,  the  preacher  acted  in  entire  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  Wesley's 
institutions :  but  in  America,  Wesley  would  perhaps  have  modified  the 
rigour  of  his  own  rules;  for  even  Franklin,  who  long  maintained 
opinions  as  rigorous  upon  this  point  as  Wesley  himself,  at  length  dis- 
covered that  vanities  like  these  have  their  use,  in  giving  a  spur  to 
industry,  and  accelerating  the  progress  of  civilization. 
There  were  parts  of  the  country  where  the  people  must  have  remained 
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altogether  without  the  ordinances  of  i 
Methodists.  Dr.  Coke  observes,  that  i 
baptized  more  children  and  adults  tl 
whole  life  if  stationed  in  an  English  p 
had  scarcely  ever  heard  preaching  of  an 
entered  that  country  in  one  of  his  cii 
day,  he  asked  him,  in  a  Methodistical  i 
and  the  man  answered,  that  he  did  not 
repeated  the  question,  supposing  that  il 
and  the  reply  then  was,  that  he  kne 
Methodists  had  built  chapels  for  themsi 
curious  situations,  either  because  there 
to  which  they  had  access.  The  churcl 
land,  were  locked  upon  Br.  Coke,  th( 
there  for  some  years,  and  though  it  ha 
and  pigs,  and  cattle.  At  another  phu 
condition,  that,  at  the  people's  desire,  1 
instead.  At  Raleigh,  the  seat  of  gov 
obtained  the  use  of  the  House  of  Comn 
attended,  and  the  speaker^s  seat  served 
lent  him  the  theatre.  "  Pit,  boxes,  an 
with  people  according  to  their  ranks  in 
and  preached  to  them,  though  at  fi 
awkward." 

Itinerants  in  America  were  liable  tc 
are  unknown  in  England.  There  "w 
rivers  to  ford ;  the  risk  of  going  asti 
plague  of  ticks  in  the  forests,  which 
Coke  was  almost  laid  up  by  their  hi 
to  the  inconveniences  of  sometimes  £ 
three  in  a  bed,  and  sometimes  bivouf 
preachers  were  less  sensible  than  thos 
a  great  proportion  of  the  itinerants  se 
of  families.  "It  is  most  lamentable,' 
our  able  married  preachers  (or  rather, 
become  located  merely  for  want  of  si 
conscious  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 

*  Brother  Ignatius  Pignian  was  lost  th 

for  sixteen  days  in  the  woods  on  the  N< 

way  to  Kentucky.     This  inhuman  name  to 

reniiuda  me  of  a  controversialist,   who  toi 

nxlvanced  the  notion  of  the  pre-existence  if 

of  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  and  fiercely  Lir 

suppoi-ted  his  notion,  which  "Vie  called  sel 

Prc-existarianism,  in  the  last  series  of  ca] 
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preachers,  who,  through  a  Mse  and  most  unfortunate  delicacy,  have 
not  pressed  the  important  subject  aa  they  ought,  upon  the  consciences 
of  the  people.  I  am  truly  astonished  that  the  work  has  risen  to  its 
present  height  on  this  continent,  when  so  much  of  the  spirit  of 
prophesy,  of  the  gifts  of  preaching,  yea,  of  the  most  precious  gifts 
which  God  bestows  on  mortals,  should  thus  miserably  be  thrown  away. 
I  could,  methinks,  enter  into  my  closet^  and  weep  tears  of  blood  upon 
the  occasion."  At  another  time  he  says,  *'  The  location  of  so  many 
scores  of  our  most  able  and  experienced  preachers  tears  my  yery  heart 
in  pieces.  Methinks,  almost  the  whole  continent  would  have  fedlen 
before  the  power  of  God,  had  it  not  been  for  this  enormous  evil."  Dr. 
Coke  himself  had  the  true  spirit  of  an  errant  preacher,  and  therefore  did 
not  consider  how  natural  it  is,  that  men  should  desire  to  settle  quietly 
in  domestic  life,  and  how  just  and  reasonable  it  is  that  they  should  be 
enabled  and  encouraged  to  do  so  after  a  certain  length  of  service*  Mr. 
Wesley's  original  intention  was,  that  the  Methodist  preachers  should  be 
auxiliaries  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  the  friars  and  the  Jesuits  are 
to  the  Church  of  Bome.  In  America,  where  there  is  no  Church,  it 
\7ould  be  consistent  with  this  intention,  that  the  Methodists  should  have 
an  order  of  settled  pastors  in  place  of  the  clergy. 

But  though  the  American  itinerants  withdrew  from  their  labours 
earlier  than  their  brethren  in  the  mother-country,  new  adventurers  were 
continually  offering  themselves  to  supply  their  place,  and  the  increase  of 
Methodism  was  £Eur  more  rapid  than  in  England.  In  the  year  1786,  two- 
and*twenty  chapels  were  built  in  a  single  circuit  within  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  society  in  that  same  year  had  added  to  its 
numbers  in  the  United  States,  more  than  6600  members.  In  1789, 
when  the  census  of  the  Methodists  in  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
70,305,  that  in  America  was  43,265.  In  less  than  twenty  years  after- 
wards, they  doubled  their  numbers  at  home ;  but  the  Americans  had 
then  become  the  more  numerous  body,  and  their  comparative  increase 
was  much  greater  than  this  statement  would  imply,  because  it  was  made 
upon  a  much  smaller  population. 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 

IfETHODISH  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


In  the  year  1758,  Wesley  baptized  some  negroes  at  Wandsworth,  who 
were  in  the  service  of  Nathaniel  Gilbert,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  Antigua.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  a  man  of  ardent  piety,  and 
being  desirous  of  promoting  religion  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  slavery 
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had  produced  the  greatest  poeaible  degr 
invited  Mr.  Fletcher  to  letum  with  hir 
consulted  Charles  Wesley.  "Ihaveweig 
ou  one  hand,  I  feel  that  I  have  neithei 
talents,  to  expose  myself  to  the  temptat 
the  West  Indies;  and,  on  the  other, 
thither  the  time  is  not  yet  come.  I  wis 
Terted  myself,  before  I  leave  my  convert! 
Pray  let  me  know  what  you  think  of  ti 
me  to  put  the  sea  between  us,  the  oom£ 
I  might  possibly  prevail  on  myself  1 
deference  I  pay  to  your  judicious  advice, 
Fletcher  remained  in  England,  where  hi 
to  Methodism  by  his  writings,  than  he  c 
and  Mr.  Gilbert  returned  to  Antigua  w: 
in  his  company.  Being,  however,  enth 
as  devout  by  principle,  he  prayed  and  prt 
persons  as  would  assemble  to  hear  hin 
by  the  facility  of  which  he  found  hin 
with  which  these  beginnings  were  attenc 
to  the  negroes.  This  conduct  drew  upoi 
aco(»ding  as  it  was  imputed  to  folly,  or 
reward ;  the  poor  negroes  listened  willin 
tianity,  and  he  lived  to  form  some  two  h 
society,  according  to  Mr.  Wesley's  rules 
After  Mr.  GUberfs  death  the  black  p 
negressee,  who  prayed  to  them  when 
among  them  the  forms  of  the  society  as 
of  devotion.  In  the  year  1778,  a  shij 
who  was  in  the  king's  service,  removed  i 
to  English  Harbour  in  Antigua,  and,  ha 
negroes,  he  survived  his  removal  to  one 
those  islands.  He  had  been  for  some  j 
dists,  and  upon  his  arrival,  he  took  upoi 

1  A  son  of  Mr.  Gilbert  published,  in  inc< 

the    year    1796,    *The    Hurricane:    a  in  1 

Theosophical  and  Western  Eclogue,'  and  poe 

shortly  afterwards  placarded  the  walls  bea 

in   London   with  the  largest  bills  that  cur 

bad  at  that  time  been  seen,  announcing  xnai 

*  The  Law  of  Fire.*      I  knew  him  well,  son 

and  look  buck  with  a  melancholy  plea-  dis{ 

sure  to  the  hours  which  I  have  pa^^sed  wit 

in  his  society,  when  his  mind  was  in  due 
ruins.     His  maduess  was  of  the  most 
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hifl  ooeiqtttioB  would  allow,  the  mttnagenient  of  the  society.  His 
SnndayB  he  denoted  eatiielj  to  them;  and  oa  the  o4h«r  daya  of  the 
week,  after  his  day's  iroik  was  done,  he  rode  aboat  to  the  diffezent 
plantfttjoms  to  insianiot  and  eadhort  the  slaTea,  when  they  also  were  at 
rest  from  thstr  khonr.  Some  of  th«m  w)onld  oom#tiiiee  or  four  miles 
to  hear  hinu  He  foimd  it  hard  to  flesh  and  blood,  he  said,  to  work  all 
day,  and  thee  xids  ten  miles  at  niglikt  to  preach ;  but  the  motive  snp- 
ported  hmt,  and  he  was  probaUjthe  happiest  maoi  apoa  the  island.  He 
manied,  and  therehy  estahtished  himsdf ,  then.  The  contrihiitions  of 
his  heareia^  though  he  was  the  only  white  man  m  tbesodety,  enabled 
him  to  bnild  a  ehap^  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Wesley  firona  time  to  time^ 
requested  his  diiecticnSy  and  oipmaiul  a  hope  that  some  one  would 
oometo  his  assistance.  **The  old  standers," said  he,  "desire  me  to 
inform  yon  that  yoa  h«v»  many  children  in  AAt^a%  wbcm  yen  never 
«aw." 

Baxter  wa%  after  awhile^  assisted  by  am  BngliahwomflB,  who^  harisg 
an  aanoHy  charged  upon  an  estete  hi  the  island,  had  foond  it  necessary 
to  reside  there.  She  opened  her  honss  for  prayers  every  day,  and  set 
apart  one  ennsniag  eivery  week  for  reading  tiie  Scriptores  to  all  who 
would  hear.  These  meetin^B  were  mveh  fireqnented ;  **  for  the  Enghsh," 
says'this  lady,  ''can  soaseely  concave  the  hunger  and  thirst  expressed 
hy  a  poor  negio,  when  he  has  learned  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  is 
under  Ihe  opeiatica  ef  awakening  tnAuences***  Farther  assiatanoo 
arrived  in  a  manner  remarkaUe  enough  to  deserve  vA&ikftL  An  old 
man  and  his  wife  at  Waterford,  being  past  their  labour,  were  supported 
by  two  of  their  sons.  They  were  Methodkts;  the  children  had  been 
religiously  biDOght  up^  and  in  their  old  age  the  porente  found  the  benefit 
of  having  tiainad  thoam  the  way  they  dioald  ga  At  the  close  of  the 
American  war,  Amflrica  was  rqmsented  to  the  two  sons  as  a  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey,  and  they  were  advised  to  emigrate.  Bo  they 
would  not,  without  tiie  consent  of  tiiair  parento;  and  the  dd  people 
entreated  them  to  wait  a  little,  till  they  should  be  in  the  grave:  the 
youths,  however,  unwilling  to  wait,  and  incapable  of  foisaking  their 
parents^  proposed  that  they  should  go  together,  and  sueoeedcd  in  per- 
soading  them.  Having  no  means  of  paying  for  ^eir  passage,  the  poor 
lads  indented  themselves  to  the  captain  of  a  ship^  who  was  oolleeting 
white  slaves  for  the  Yirginia  nuoketf  and  as  tiie  old  people  could  be  of 
no  use  as  bond-senmntB,  the  boys  were  bound  for  a  double  term  on  their 
aoooont  How  the  parents,  ino^pable  as  they  were  of  supporting  them- 
selves, were  to  be  snpported  in  a  strange  land,  when  tiidr  children  were 
in  bondage*  was  a  question  whidi  never  occurred  to  any  one  of  the 
family.  A  married  son  and  his  wife  came  on  board  to  take  leave,  and 
they  were  persuaded  by  their  relatioos  and  by  the  crimping  skipper  to 
join  the  party  upon,  the  same  teems.    No  sooner  had  they  sailed  than 
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thoywere  mad©  to 
had  nmdi)  tbemfielv 
Blftyemonger  who  h 
nuserable  Toyage,  tJ 
Antigua  like  a  floe 
hearing  tliat  there 
preachiDg- house,  am 
freemftsonry  would 
who  raisaoiQi^  the 
the  tbrao  sods  :  the 
with  the  jxjutine  of 
17S6  the  persona  i 
thousand,  chiefly  m 

In  that  year  Dr* 
Tbo  season  waa  stoi 
h&ve  a  great  deal  c 
tbat  the  coatinuanc 
preaching  of  the  I 
the  force  of  the  ten 
for  the  preservation 
skipper  i^araded  th 
so  as  to  be  ihstiiiGtl 
Jonah  on  hoard  1" 
tnadneBSf  he  burgt  i 
tossed  them  into  ih 
man  of  dindnutive 
on  board  that  abip  ] 
kngtb  the  Tesselj  ai 
It  waa  on  Chri«tins 
met  him  on  the  wa 
wag  as  joyful  as  i 
for  liim,  and  admit 
appeamnoe  of  the  c 
ever  seen.  The  nee 
handkerchiefs,  and 
clean,  appeared  the 

Dr.  Coke*s  arrivs 
little  Islaud.  Ho 
numbers  to  hear  hi 
their  saviiigs  had  I 
eOect  of  Mcthodisn 
no  longer  necesaar 
during  the  holi<!ay 
were  made  better  m 


religions  duties.    Methodism, 
Dr.  Coke  was  informed,  that  11 
in  Antigoa,  it  should  be  for 
<<  fiye  hundred  thousand  a  year 
to  my  usefulness  in  the  Ghurc 
were  hospitably  entertained  ans 
than  subjects ;  and  the  compan;^ 
which  was  given  to  Prince  WilUi 

Here  Dr.  Ck>ke  held  what  he  ca 
for  the  preachers  came  from  St.  "^ 
were  given  them  to  the  islands  of 
of  God,*  said  Coke ;  <*  I  have  no 
anoe  to  the  clear  providences  of  tht 
missionaries  at  present  from  thie 
embarked  with  him  from  England 
one  should  remain  in  Antigua ;  an< 
held  under  government,  and  whici 
that  he  might  devote  his  whole  streo 
of  his  fellow-creatures.    His  wife, 
delicately  brought  up,  readily  consei 
submitted  to  her  part  of  the  discomfc 
■an  itinerant  life ;  for  even  among  the 
AS  an  essential  part  of  the  Methodist 
Warrenner  in  Antigua^  Coke  departed      i 
brothers,  to  reconnoitre  the  neighbouri 
entertained  at  Dominica,  at  St  Yince 
though  the  commanding  officer  would 
in  the  barracks  at  St.  Yincenf  s,  whei 
soon  have  formed  a  society,  Dr.  Coke  t   : 
encouraging  that  he  said  the  will  of  Go  , 
of  a  missionary  there,  was  as  clear  as 
sunbeam.    Mr.  Clarke  accordingly  was  st  i 
at  St.  Eitt's. 

When  they  arrived  at  St.  Eustatius, 
name  Harry,  who  had  been  a  member 
America,  had  taken  to  exhorting  in  that 
by  the  governor,  because  the  slaves  were  i 
**  many  fell  down  as  if  they  were  dead,  ai 
stupor  during  several  hours."  Sixteen  perse 
fits  in  one  night.  This  was  a  case  in  whi< 
was  perfectly  justifiable  and  right  The  da^ 
companions  landed,  and  waited  upon  the 
soon  found  that  the  degree  of  ^edom 
under  the  British  government,  is  not  to 
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Bion  ot  faith  find  of 
be  private  in  thoxc  ( 
religion  slioald  be  t 
coDfcaaioin,  and  Dr> 
evident  that  the  go 
BtigUsk  mififiion  up 
ingly  desirous  of  i1 
could  towards  fonn 
them  ia  tlie  fgrms 
stores  and  other  rel 
his  vojttge  to  Amc 
So  Mr  a  hegimii 
regular  a  part  of  b 
Indies,  as  for  any 
raised.  In  the  at 
properly  be  called  1 
weaiem  ivorld,  tak 
Columbian  Iflbudja, 
Hankey^  which  has 
the  yellow  fever  frc 
were  not  the  grovs 
now,  and  the  mis3i< 
of  the  crew,  that  \ 
the  niea  were  in  te 
hearty  cheers  as  tl 
landed  at  Bridgetci 
upon  an  iakod  wi 
supposed  that  they 
however,  aomo  solii 
Iralatid,  where  Mr, 
was  presently  recoi 
ceremony;  and  it  a 
had  kept  up  the  for 
ing  the  people^  id  a 
for  that  purpose,  1 
leoeived  on  invitatii 
one  of  bifl  hearera 
baptised  by  the  Bo 
into  his  house;  the 
merchauta  and  plat 
left  upon  the  island 
ible  d,  traia  as  conic 
other  two  mieaionar 


^ 


Baxter.    One  of  the 
preacher;  and  Baxter 
abode  among  liie  Oarib 
to  convert  them. 

Continuing  his  oircni 
finding  all  prosperouB  at 
Here  he  found  titat  the 
the  Doctor's  departure  fri 
prohibition  Boootding  to 
indeed  from  preaching  tc 
them.    For  this  offence  he 
then  banished  from  the  i 
that  if  any  white  person 
were  not  of  his  ikmily,  h( 
the  first  offence,  a  hundred 
he  should  be  whipped,  his 
the  island.    A  free  man  of  i 

for  the  first  offence,  and  for 
and  a  slaye  was  to  be  flo^ 
"  This,  I  think,^  says  Dr.  Cc 
mankind,  of  a  persecution  opt 
peraecations  among  the  heathe 
that  the  Christians  brought  in  ; 

Catholics  were  under  the  preta 
sies  into  the  Church ;  but  this  i 

the  great  key  to  every  blessing         ' 
the  rigour  with  which  it  was  v 
the  poor  people  on  this  island  fi 
sympathy,  that  Dr.  Coke  found  t       i 
there  classed  as  Methodists,  anc      i 
them.    He  remained  there  only  c 
had  hired  to  cany  him  and  hii 
received  much  damage  by  striking    ; 
to  return;  and  Coke,  who  interpre    : 
ration  of  Providence^  whereby  he   i 
te8tinM>ny  for  Christ,  immediately  \  i 
Whatever  danger  might  be  incurred  w  i 
by  this  proceeding ;  whereas  his  friet 
the  laws  if  he  had  preached  in  their  ] 
he  boldly  performed  service,  and  gave  t 
again  on  the  morrow.    But  Dutch  goy 
suffer  their  authority  to  be  set  at  noii; 
ensuing  morning  the  Doctor  received 
requiring  him,  and  two  of  his  compani 
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to  engage  that  they  would  not,  publicl 
night,  preach  either  to  whites  or  blacks,  < 
ou  pain  of  prosecution,  arbitrary  punishi 
withdrew  to  consult,"  says  he ;  "  and  a 
favoured  by  Providence  with  an  open  do< 
missionaries  as  we  could  spare,  and  that 
work  even  in  this  island  by  means  of  s 
Divine  Providence  may  in  future  redres 
of  the  governor,  or  by  the  interference  of 
in  some  other  way,  we  gave  for  answer,  1 
ment;  and,  having  nothing  more  at  { 
tyranny,  oppression,  and  wrong,  we  retu 
for  a  British  constitution  and  a  British  g< 
There  was  in  Dr.  Coke's  company  a  thi 
whom  the  governor  had  not  heard  of, 
eluded  in  the  mandate.  He  thought 
leaving  this  missionary  upon  the  island, 
such  an  experiment  might  have  cost  the 
and  if  the  governor  had  been  as  eagei 
him  to  be,  Brazier  would  certainly  not  1: 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  govern 
iustance  been  necessary.  Harry's  prea< 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  because  it  thre 
Coke,  on  his  first  landing,  had  distinctly 
such  excesses,  things  might  possibly  hj 
he  had  learned  to  regard  them  as  the  out 
of  inward  grace ;  and  the  governor,  seei 
acknowledged  by  him  as  a  fellow-labour< 
panions  as  troublesome  fanatics,  and  tr 
when  he  discovered  that  Brazier  had  bee 
l^ehaved  with  more  temper  than  might 
ordering  him  to  leave  the  island.  A  ma 
thing  of  the  religious  part  of  the  old 
banished  missionary  to  the  little  island  i 
Eustatius,  containing  about  three  thouj 
third  were  whites.  There  was  a  respt 
])eoplc  had  been  seventeen  years  witho 
Bi-azier  \dth  the  greatest  joy,  and  govern* 
him  to  take  up  his  abode  among  them, 
parsonage,  and  a  sufficient  maintenance 
delighted  with  the  kindness  and  simj 
formed  them  what  the  economy  of  the  IVJ 
explained  to  them  what  he  called  the  "  £ 
of  changing   their   ministers."     They    ' 
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Though  the  curate  at  Bridgetown,  11 
all  the  islands  who  countenanced  thi 
at  receiving  from  them  the  assists 
governor  was  not  unfavourable  to  tfa 
favourable  appearances,  the  preachei 
name  of  Hallelujahs  bad  been  fixe< 
undergone  that  sort  of  opposition  ^ 
persecution.  Persecutioii,  in  the  t 
since  that  time  sufifered  in  some  of 
the  missionary  seems  to  have  been 
he  appealed  for  redress.  At  St.  Vi] 
Garibs  had  altogether  failed.  This 
Martinico.  The  French  missionariei 
the  heavy  accusation  of  sacrificing 
political  views  of  their  country, 
affords  scandalous  proofs ;  and  on  th 
same  manner.  They  persuaded  th( 
one  of  their  larading  visits,  that  th( 
king  of  England  had  sent  to  explc 
had  finished  their  errand,  they  woul 
to  conquer  the  country.  The  Garibs 
till  they  were  deceived  by  this  vill 
so  sullenly  towards  him,  that  he  tho 
wife  out  of  their  power.  When  Mr 
savages,  to  whose  instruction  she  h 
bitterly,  and  prayed  that  they  migh 
reject  it  as  they  had  done  this.  Bui 
island  the  preachers  were  well  receiv 
were  remarkably  indififerent  to  reli^ 
ingly  desirous  of  it ;  and  even  th< 
favour  to  the  missionaries,  and  sent  i 
The  prospect  was  still  more  favou 
recently  been  presented  to  the  living 
the  governor.  General  Matthews,  reqi 
there,  saying  it  was  his  wish  that  thi 
and  there  would  be  work  enough  foi 
of  the  island  too. 

The  Methodists  were  increasing 
appeared  of  that  enthusiasm  of  whicl 
clear  itself,  sanctioned  as  it  has  be< 
some  adults,  one  of  them  was  so  ov 
into  a  swoon,  and  Dr.  Coke,  instead 
impressing  upon  nis  disciples  the  c 
spoke  of  it  as  a  memorable  thing,  an 
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that,  as  she  lay  entrasoed  mth  an  eoiaptored  oonnAananoe,  all  ihe  said 
for  some  time  was,  Heayea  1  Heaven  I  Come  I  Come  I    It  reqniies  more 
charity  and  more  diamminatioa  than  the  majorify  of  men  possess,  not 
to  suspect  either  the  sinoerity  or  tlie  sanity  of  penons  who  aim  at  pro- 
ducing effects  like  this  by  their  ministiy,  or  enlt  in  them  when  tiiey 
are  produced.  Not  deterred  hy  his  former  ill-saooess  at  EustatiiiSy  Coke, 
with,  the  persevennoe  that  characterised  him  in  all  his  undertakings, 
made  a  third  visit  there,  and  waited  upon  the  new  govemory  who  had 
recently  arrived  from  Holland.    The  Ihitchznan,  lie  eays^  received  him 
with  very  great  rudeness  indeed  ^  but  he  ought  to  have  considered  it  as 
an  act  of  oourte^  that  he  was  not  immediately  sent  off  the  island. 
The  Methodists  there  were  in  the  habit  of  regularly  holding  their  class- 
meetingB;  and  notwithstanding  the  edict,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
eight  exhortein  among  themu    One  of  these  persons  called  upon  the 
Doctor,  requested  him  to  correspond  with  them,  and  promised,  in  the 
name  of  his  fellows,  punctnally  to  obey  all  the  directions  which  should 
be  given  them  concerning  the  management  of  the  society.    He  told  him 
also  that  many  of  the  free  blacks  of  both  sexes  intended  going  to  St. 
Kitt's  to  receive  the  sacrament  at  Christmas  from  one  of  the  missionaries. 
Here  Dr.  C<^e  met  with  another  instance,  which,  if  he  had  been  c^wble 
of  learning  that  lesson,  might  have  taught  him  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
excite  an  enthusiastic  spirit  of  religion.    The  pemn  who^  on  his  former 
visits,  had  entertained  him  with  true  hospitalily,  was  in  the  very  depth 
of  despair.    "'  The  only  reason  he  gave  for  his  d^lorable  situation  was, 
that  the  Lord  had  very  powerfully  called  him,  time  after  time,  to  preach, 
and  he  had  as  often  resisted  the  call,  till  at  last  he  entirely  lost  a  sense 
of  the  iiavonr  of  God.    He  seemed  to  have  no  hope  left    We  endea- 
voured,'* the  Doctor  adds^  **  to  raiso  his  drooping  head,  but  all  in  vain." 
If  this  case  weve  known  to  the  persons  in  ofSce,  as  in  all  likelihood  it 
must  have  been,  it  would  satisfy  them  that  they  had  done  wisely  in 
proscribing  a  system  which  produced  effects  like  this.    The  peraon  in 
question  conceived  himself  to  be  in  a  state  of  reprobation  because  he  had 
not  broken  the  laws  of  the  place  wherein  he  lived. 

By  this  time  the  alloy  of  Methodism  had  shown  itself  in  the  islands. 
Dr.  G<^e  commanded  respect  there  by  his  manners,  his  education,  and 
his  station  in  life.  The  missionaries  who  followed  him  had  none  of 
these  advantages ;  their  poverty  and  their  peculiarities  provoked  con- 
tempt in  those  who  had  no  respect  for  their  zeal,  and  who  perceived  all 
that  was  offensive  in  their  conduct,  and  all  that  was  indiscreet,  but  were 
inaeusible  of  the  good  which  these  instruments  were  producing.  Indis- 
pensable as  religiixi  is  to  the  well-bemg  of  every  society,  its  salutary 
influences  are  more  especially  required  in  countries  where  the  system  of 
slavery  is  established.  If  the  plantens  understood  their  own  interest, 
they  would  see  that  the  missionaries  might  be  made  their  best  Mends : 
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that  by  their  means  the  evils  of  sla 
in  proportion  as  the  slave  was  made 
to  his  lot  and  contented.  But  one  & 
is,  that  it  demoralises  the  masters  s 
Men  whose  lives  are  evil  willingl] 
tvnd,  with  the  greater  part  of  manki: 
volition  far  more  than  is  generall; 
succeed  in  this,  they  naturally  hate 
their  habitual  vices.  Among  the 
the  Methodists  unpopular  in  all  or 
first  place  must  be  assigned  to  that 
wherever  slavery  exists  :  something 
the  preachers;  something  to  the  ol 
and  to  a  just  dislike  of  what  was  ofi 
not  a  little  to  the  meritorious  zej 
England  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
question  was  first  agitated  with  sue! 
such  fierce  repugnance  on  the  other. 

While  Dr.  Coke  was  in  Antigua, 
his  chapel  by  some  drunken  persons 
to  murder  him.  His  wife  and  t 
earnest;  the  cry  which  they  raised 
the  whole  town  was  presently  in  a 
the  magistrates  that  the  oiTeuders  si 
if  he  would  lodge  an  information  ; 
best  to  acknowledge  a  grateful  sens 
the  prosecution.  Shortly  afterwan 
broken  open  by  night,  not  by  robbe 
drunken  persons,  who  did  what  mi& 
the  Bible,  suspended  it  from  the  gal 
the  magistrates  to  ofler  a  large  rewi 
This  growing  ill  was  more  openly  < 
sionary  had  been  appointed,  and  a 
preacher's  life  had  been  frequently 
rabble ;  and  a  person  who  was  con 
thodists  narrowly  escaped  being  ston 
disguise  himself  in  regimentals.  A 
chapel ;  and  when  some  of  the  rioi 
quitted,  Coke  says,  against  the  clear* 
reports  were  raised  against  Hammct, 
he,  they  said,  had  been  tried  in  Eng 
the  country  in  order  to  escape  from 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Jam 
another  missionary  in  his  comi^inj 
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beginning  of  1791.    A  recommendatory  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  the 

neigbbourhood  procured  them  an  excellent  dinner,  bat  no  help  in  their 

main  design ;  and  they  walked  the  streets,  *' peeping  and  inqtdring  for  a 

place  wherein  to  preach,  in  yain ;"  to  preach  out  of  doors  in  that  climate 

while  the  sun  is  up,  ia  almost  impracticable ;  and  at  evening,  the  only 

time  when  the  slaves  can  attend,  the  heavy  dews  render  it  imprudent 

and  dangerous.    Dining,  however,  at  an  ordinary  the  next  day,  and 

stating  his  sorrow  that  he  was  prevented  from  preaching  for  want  of  a 

place,  one  of  the  oompauy  advised  him  to  apply  for  a  large  room,  which 

had.  originally  been  the  church,  served  now  for  assemblies,  and  was  fre^ 

quently  used  as  a  theatre.    Here  he  preached  every  evening  during  a 

short  stay,  and  though  a  few  bucks  clapped  and  encored  him,  he  was  on 

the  whole  well  satisfied  with  the  attention  of  the  congregatioa,^  and  the 

respect  with  which  he  was  treated.    But  at  Spanish  Town  and  at 

Kingston  he  was  grossly  insulted  by  a  set  of  profligate  young  men : 

their  conduct  roused  in  him  an  emotion  which  he  had  never  felt  in  the 

same  degree  before,  and  which,  he  says,  he  believed  was  a  spark  of  the 

proper  spirit  of  martyrdom ;  and,  addressing  himseff  to  these  rioters  in 

terms  of  just  reproof,  he  told  them  that  he  was  willing,  yea,  desirous  to 

suffer  martyrdom,  if  the  kingdom  of  Christ  might  be  promoted  thereby. 

The  effect  which  he  says  that  this  produced,  was  undoubtedly  assisted 

by  his  station  in  life,  which  enabled  him  to  appear  upon  equal  terms 

with  the  proudest  of  his  assailants.    On  another  occasion,  when  he  had 

ended  his  sermon,  he  told  these  persons  that  he  and  his  brsthren  were 

determined  to  proceed,  and  to  apply  to  the  legal  authorities  for  justice, 

if  such  insults  and  outrages  were  continued ;  and  if  justice  was  not  to 

be  found  in  Jamaica,  they  were  sure,  he  said,  of  obtaining  it  at  home. 

The  afElEdrs  of  Methodiean  in  the  West  Indies  were  in  this  state  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Wesley's  death.  Fourteen  preachers  were  stationed  there» 
of  whom  two  came  from  the  American  branch.  The  number  of  persons 
enrolled  in  the  connection  then  amounted  to  about  six  thousand,  of  whom 
two-thirds  were  negroes,  and  the  number  of  white  persons  did  not  exceed 
two  hundred  A  more  determined  spirit  of  opposition  was  arising  than 
they  had  ever  experienced  in  Europe,  but  they  were  sure  of  protection 
from  the  home-govemment|  and  knew  that  by  perseverance  they  should 
make  their  cause  good. 

1  "  On  the  Sunday  morning,"  nys  The  Sanday  before,  ako,  there  had  been 

Dr.  Coke  (Joonal,  p.  180),  '*  we  went  no  serrioe.    In  lome  of  the  parishes  of 

to  church ;  bat  a  httle  rain  Ming,  the  this  island  there  is  no  chorch,  nor  any 

congregation  consisted  only  of  half  a  divine   service   perfonned,   except   the 

dozen  or  thereabouts  at  the  exact  time  burial  of  the  dead,  and  duristenings  and 

of  beginning ;  on  which  the  minister  weddings  in  private  houses,  though  the 

walked  out:  if  he  had  condescended  to  livings  are  very  lucrative.    But  I  will 

have  waited  ten   minutes  longer,  we  write  no  more  on  this  subject,  lest  I 

should  have  been,  I  believe^  about  twenty,  should  grow  indignant," 
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BEl"fLE3CE5T  OF  THE  COXTEKEX^ 
ICKTH' 

The  year  1784  haa  been  called  the 
dism,  because  Wesley  then  first  am 
and  because  in  that  year  the  leg? 
efi*ected,  whereby  provision  was  ma< 
after  his  death,  as  long  as  it  should 

The  Methodist  chapels,  with  the 
had  all  been  conveyed  to  trustees  fo; 
be  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  , 
lives ;  by  the  survivor,  and  after  th 
ference  of  the  people  called  Methoc 
A  legal  opinion  was  taken,  whether 
rence,  tmless  the  precise  meaning  of 
were  of  opinion  that  it  would  not,  a 
that  body,  Mr.  Wesley  was  unanimc 
should  give  a  legal  specification  of  t 
left  entirely  to  his  discretion.  T 
"Without  some  authentic  deed  fi: 
moment  I  died,"  says  he,  "  the  Coni 
any  of  the  proprietors  of  land  on  wh 
built  might  have  seized  them  for  th 
been  none  to  hinder  them ;  for  the  ( 
— a  mere  ^pty  name.* 

His  first  thought  was  to  name  son 
consideration  he  appointed  one  bund 
be  more  safety  in  a  greater  number 
were  as  many  as  could  meet  withoul 
leaving  any  circuit  deprived  of  pi 
assembled.  The  hundred  persons  tl 
expounders  of  God's  holy  Word,  un 
with,  the  said  John  Wesley,"  were  d 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  met 
that  term  was  used;  and  provision 
succession  and  identity  of  this  body, 
Methodist  Connection  was  to  be  vest 
were  to  assemble  yearly  at  London, '. 
which  they  might  think  proper  to  ap 
to  fill  up  skll  vacancies  occasioned  by 
net  was  to  be  valid  unless  forty  m 
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"body  bad  not  heeoi  xednoed  below  that  number  bj  deatb,  or  other 

7T>  j^ .     The  dui&tioQ  of  the  afisembly  fihodld  not  be  leis  than  five  days^ 

ore  than  three  weefaj^  bat  any  time  between  those  limits  at  their 

:^  ^^^^^  tion.    They  were  to  elect  a  preeident  and  aecretaiy  from  their  own 

7      MOTy  and  the  prendent  should  have  a  double  Toteii    Any  member 

itiiig  himself  without  leave  from  two  sucoeflsiTe  confiBrenoeiB^  and 

'^'T:  ~PF®<'™S  <^  ^*  ^^  ^  0^  ^  third,  forfeited  his  seat  by  that 

/^-^JGB.    They  had  powtr  to  admit  prsadberB  and  expounders  upon 

.  7-^  f  to  reoeiye  them  into  full  eonneotion,  and  to  expel  any  person  for 

.^^^cient  cause ;  but  no  peBMn  might  be  elected  a  member  of  their 

..7 '  Y«  till  he  had  been  twdve  months  in  full  oonnection  as  a  preacher. 

^  u,>y  might  not  appoint  any  one  to  preach  in  any  of  tUr  chapels  who 

.^  S^i  not  a  member  of  the  Comiiectioot  nor  might  they  appoint  any 

.  <;  .^acher  for  more  than  three  yean  to  one  place,  except  ordained  minis- 

^  .s  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,    Thsy  might  delegate  any  member  or 

. ;  flxxbers  of  their  own  body  to  act  with  full  power  in  Ireland,  or  any 

~.  ;^ier  parts  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.    Whenever  the  Con- 

^7  J.-ence  should  be  reduced  bdow  the  number  of  forty  memben,  and 

'^  ;~>ntinue  so  reduced  for  three  years,  or  whenever  it  should  neglect  to 

'^  ~  leet  for  three  saooessive  yeani^  in  dtiier  of  such  oases  the  Ck>i^erence 

/^aould  be  extinguished;  and  the  chapels  and  other  premises  should  vest 

']l  a  the  trustees  for  tha  time  bong,  in  trust  that  they  should  appoint 

'  ;:>ersons  to  preach  therein.    The  £ed  concluded  with  a  provision  that 

-  aothing  which  it  contained  should  be  construed  so  as  to  uxtinguiah, 

lessen,  or  abridge  the  lifo  estate  of  John  and  Gharies  Wesley  in  any  of 

,  the  chapels  and  pnmiaes. 

At  the  time  when  this  settlement  was  made,  there  were  one  hundred 

and  ninety-one  preachtts  in  fall  connection ;  they  who  were  omitted  in 

the  list  of  the  Hundred  were  offimded  as  well  as  disi^^inted ;  and  they 

imputed  their  exclusion  to  Dr.  Goke^  whom  many  of  them  regarded 

with  jealousy  because  of  the  pkce  which  he  deservedly  held  in  Mr. 

Wesley's  opinion,  and  the  conspicuous  rank  which  he  filled  in  the 

society.    He  was  grievously  wronged  by  this  susincion;  for  he  had 

declared,  and  there  can  be  no  possible  grounds  for  doubting  his  veracity, 

that  his  opinion  at  the  time  was,  that  every  preacher  in  full  connection 

should  be  a  member  of  the  Conforence.    Wesley  acted  upon  his  own 

judgment;  and  the  reasons  which  he  assigned  for  determining  the 

number  were  satisfoctory.    Five  of  the  excluded  preachers,  who  thought 

themselves  most  aggrieved,  sent  circular  letters  to  those  who  were  in 

i     the  same  case  with  themselves,  inviting  them  to  canvass  the  business  in 

the  ensuing  Conference,  and,  in  fact,  to  form  a  regular  opposition  to  Mr. 

Wesley.    They  had  reason  to  expect  that  they  should  be  powerfully 

supported ;  but  when  the  assembly  met,  Wesley  explained  his  motives 

in  a  manner  that  carried  conviction  witii  i<^  reproTcd  the  persons  who 
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bad  lasQ^  tiie  drcukr  letlore  with  g 
tboee  who  agreed  witk  him  in  opin 
w!io1e  Coiiferetice  rose,  with  tbo  exoe] 
Fletcher  mterfered  in  thctr  behalf,  one 
to  acknowledge  that  tbt'y  had  Btuned ; 
\o  their  own  aKMimt,  was  given  tl 
measures  for  piitting  them  on  a  foot 
mean  that  ibey  would  be  appomtec 
Tii£anciea  occurred;  and  it  appears  1 
they  bad  not  patience  to  wait  for  ll 
withdrew  from  the  Connection,  comp] 
tbpir  indisputable  rights^and  appeal 
had  no  existence.  On  the  contrary,  1 
care  to  assert,  as  well  as  to  atcrciBc,  h 
he  had  nnsed,  and  the  preachers,  whi 
not  hk  equals;  stiU  less  a3  person 
him. 

Wesley  prided  himself  upon  the  ect 
management  of  it.  It  was  the  peculi 
given  him.  He  poaseaaed  that  taleot 
degree.  The  constitution  of  Mi^thodiE 
hod  arist^n  ont  of  accidents  and  eircui 
himself  of  these  with  great  skilly  ai 
Ticwa  and  purposes  as  they  arose :  ' 
played  in  the  formation  of  Methodism 
djflerB  from  those  monastic  i^triarc 
vioualy  be  compared.  St.  Benedii 
statutes,  modifying  them,  and  adap 
country*  St.  Francis  seems  to  have  1 
ambitious  discipl<^ ;  and  Loyola  was  ] 
structure  which  he  founded.  But  th 
ley's  own  M^ork.  The  tusk  of  directir 
at  first  appear*  Bis  rank^  his  attainr 
lion,  secured  for  him  so  decided  a  sup 
community  couhl,  with  the  slightest  ] 
in  the  hUter  years  of  his  life,  that  sup 
by  bis  venerable  age,  and  the  respect 
among  strangers.  Those  \vho  were  ^ 
as  preachers,  or  of  observing  liis  mlej 
■were  easily  dismiss^.  This  is  the 
enjoy,  llicy  get  rid  of  troublesome  sj 
society  Is  readj  to  receive  the  outcaati 

The  quarterly  renewal  of  tlie  Imnd 
means  of  ejecting  unworthy  and  dk( 
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admission,  therefore,  might  well  be  made  col 
means  of  cutting  short  all  discordance  were 
Upon  this  facility  of  admission  Wesley  prided 
stance,"  he  says,  "  is  quite  peculiar  to  the  Met 
which  any  person  may  be  admitted  into  the 
impose,  in  order  to  their  admission,  any  opinioi 
hold  particular  or  general  redemption,  absolute 
let  them  be  Churchmen  or  Dissenters,  Presbytei 
is  no  obstacle.    Let  them  choose  one  mode  of 
DO  bar  to  their  admission.    The  Presbyterian 
still ;  the  Independent  or  Anabaptist  use  his  ow: 
may  the  Quaker,  and  none  will  contend  with  hie 
and  let  think.    One  condition,  and  one  only,  is  j 
to  save  their  souls.    Where  this  is,  it  is  enough 
They  lay  stress  upon  nothing  else.    They  ask  on 
as  my  heart  ?    If  it  be,  give  my  thy  hand.    Is  tl 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  that  is  so  remote  fro 
truly  of  a  Catholic  spirit?  so  ready  to  admit  all  a 
distinction  ?    Where,  then,  is  there  such  another 
in  the  habitable  world?  I  know  none.    Let  any  t 
can.    Till  then,  let  no  one  talk  of  the  bigotry  of  tl 
propriety  of  thus  admitting  persons  of  opposite 
bearing  with  the  opposition  which  they  might  raise 
Conference.    Mr.  Wesley  listened  patiently  to  the 
eluded  it  by  saying,  "  I  have  no  more  right  to 
holding  a  different  opinion  from  me,  than  I  have  i 
because  he  wears  a  wig  and  I  wear  my  own  hair ; 
wig  off,  and  begins  to  shake  the  powder  about  my  c 
it  my  duty  to  get  quit  of  him  as  soon  as  possible." 
Wesley,  indeed,  well  understood  the  importance 
connection ;  and  even  before  he  had  taken  those 
prepared  the  way  for  a  separation  from  the  Churc] 
his  r^ulations,  at  making  the  Methodists  a  peculii 
reason,  he  required  them,  like  the  Quakers,  to  inter 
selves.    This  point  was  detennined  in  the  first  Con 
such  a  regulation  having  been  experienced.     **  Man 
it  was  said,  *'  have  lately  married  with  unbelievers, 
were  wholly  unawakened ;  and  this  has  been  attend 
quences.    Few  of  these  have  gained  the  unbelievii 
Generally,  they  have  themselves  either  had  a  hea 
entirely  fallen  back  into  the  world."    In  order  U 
riages,  it  was  decreed  that  every  preacher  should  e 
caution,  **  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  "with  unbelief 
acted  contrary  to  it  should  be  expelled  the  society ; 
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ihould  be  exborted 
cousultiDg  the  mos 
d^gn^  toT  the  pre 
guag^  Bavoiim  stron] 
liiii^  tends  to  excite 

ThiB  waa  not  tlie 
Ht  has  himself  said 
Ubrigtian  practice, 
plftiimeifi  Gi  Hf^otib 
gOttgo,  and  thL-ir  su] 
vm»  t<X)  well  educat 
■recommciad  his  folb 
tlreaa  which  could  a 
other  pooiile,  "  To 
is  not  the  part  of  a 
hat  of  such  dimcna: 
that  are  absoUitcl)' 
coixfoim  to  the  cu^l 
them  in  the  ncatnc; 
implied  two  things 
in  your  circuinBtaiii 
God ;  that  it  be  grs 
faBhionJ'--"  Shall 
all  tliose  tolio  desire 
or  precious  atones ; 
soever,  /  advim  i 
velvet,  no  silks,  no 
ever  bo  much  in  fae 
which  b  of  a  glarh 
showy;  nothing mj 
attract  the  ejes  of 
riDgs,  carrmgB,  not 
which,  by  little  ou(3 
deep.  Neither  do  I 
ijtocHngH,  glittering 
in  their  sleeves,  anj 
It  is  trae,  these  are 
ing ;  therefore  give 
another  word." 

It  was  one  of  the 
ruiBes,  were  not  to 
ferenoe  to  be  cnfor& 
were  not  to  bo  givei 
exempt  case  was  to 
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one  suffer  than  many,*'w£ 

injunction  was  afterward 

cable,  as  interfering  in  a  n 

He  admitted,  therefore,  tl  i 

parents  or  husbands  (as  we  I 

on  gold  or  costly  apparel ;  &  i 

rience  shows,  that  the  banefn 

is  not  OUT  chdoe,  bat  oar  cros 

and  qaiet  spirit,  with  lowli 

Women,  therefore,  who  wen 

husbands  or  parents,**  to  do  i 

not,  were  held  blameless,  proi 

ments,  and  entreaties  to  be  ext 

were  constrained,  and  no  fartb  i 

ant  spirit  of  a  reformer  is  betra 

dncing  discord  into  private  fam  I 

Wesley  had  taken  up  in  the  da^ 

that  curling  the  hair,  and  wet  I 

apparel,  were  expressly  forbiddei  i 

there  is  no  harm  in  these  things,  i 

stealing   or  adultery ;    a  mode 

no  effect  so  surely  as  that  of  a  i 

wrong. 

In  spite,  however,  of  his  exhort         i 
could  afford  it,  **  the  very  people  tl        ] 
side  of  it,"  were  as  iiashionably  ad( 
**  This,"  said  Wcdey,  "  is  a  melanch       I 
I  know  not  how  to  help  it.    I  call  h^ 
that  it  is  not  my  fault.    The  trump<      i 
for  near  fifty  years  last  past    0  God,     ( 
and  a  faithful  testimony  I  In  print,  ii     i 
I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  the  wh( 
clear  of  the  blood  of  those  that  will  i   : 
heads.    I  conjure  you  all  who  have  an; 
I  go  hence,  that  I  have  not  laboured,  €  ' 
near  half  a  centory.    Let  me  see,  before 
full  as  plain  dressed  as  a  Quaker  oongre^; 
with  yourselves :  let  your  dress  be  cheap 
do  but  trifle  with  Grod,  and  me,  and  you 
be  no  costly  silks  among  you,  how  grave 
be  no  Quaker  linen,  proverbially  so  calle< 
Brussels  lace ;  no  elephantine  hats  or  boi 

^  He  alludes,  of  course,  to  1  St 
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modesty.  Be  all  of  n  piece,  dressed 
fesfting  godUness ;  profesaiDg  to  do  ev) 
(tingle  view  of  pleasing  God." 

Wbit^sfield,  in  the  early  part  of  Iiie 
tbia  kind  ;  and,  for  about  a  J'car,  he 
required  him  to  gp  nasty/'  But  Wes 
in  liis  person,  and  enforced  upckn  bis 
neatnesa.  Toiward  the  end  of  hia  li 
that  he  had  not  made  the  Method 
X>eculiar  costume,  "  I  might  have  be 
see  it  would  have  been  far  better)  as  t 
ihe  Mutaviao  bretbren :  I  might  have 
which  we  know  ib  both  scriptural  an 
you  are  to  dress  aa  we  do  j  but  you  k 
But,  aks  1  the  time  is  now  past"  P 
early  in  his  career,  be  might  have  si 
but  if,  like  George  Fox,  be  bad  taken 
of  gmvo  persona,  in  the  middle  rank 
a  fashion  more  graceless  than  that 
Quakers  are  not  desirous  of  increasin 
they  were^  they  would  find  an  incom 
of  making  the  entrance  easy  and  id 
Ecaroely  knows  when  h©  has  passed 
way.  It  has  the  farther  inconvenieui 
that  the  desire  of  getting  rid  of  ao  ] 
for  young  members  to  witlidmw  froi 
Wesley  might  have  avoided,  by  choo 
cc»nveuieut :  but  the  former  would  1 
and  he  himself,  who  compassed  sea  i 
soon  have  been  hnpatient  of  such  aa 
followers,  his  exhortations  upon  this  s 
but^  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
sis  ted,  the  women  took  to  a  mode  of 

laker®,  but  almost  aa  plain,  and 
tiii^iahed,^    With  the  men  ho  wai 

*  Li  ma  of  his  MagaziQcs,  Wesley  < 

publifhed  aa  ei^tntct  frvm  a  tmct  calJed  ] 

the  '  Jleliaed  Cotirtier' ;  and  the  follow-  t 

jug  ^lO^^g^  w^  loudly  compkiti^  of,  < 

u   inoonjikteat  with  iht  opinions  npon  i 

tbia   sulyect  whidi   be  had   re{imttdlj  I 

profesaed :  "  Let   every  one,    when   he  t 

appezirs  in  public,  bo  decently  ckthed,  t 

aLTordiag  t<j  his  age,  and  the  custom  of  t 

the  pk«e  where  he  lires  i  be  that  does  b 
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the  Conferenoe  of  1782,  if  it  were  well  for  the  preacherB  to  powder  their 
hair,  and  to  wear  artificial  curls?  and  the  answer  merely  said,  that  '^to 
abstain  from  both  is  the  more  excellent  way."  A  direct  prohibition 
was  not  thought  advisable,  because  it  would  not  have  been  willingly 
obeyed. 

Cards,  dancings  and  the  theatres  were,  of  course,  forbidden  to  his  dis- 
ciples.   Not  contented  with  such  reasons  as  are  valid  or  plausible  for 
the  prohibition,  they  have  collected  superstitious  anecdotes  upon  these 
subjects ;  and,  in  a  spirit  as  presumptuous  as  it  is  uncharitable,  have 
recorded  tales  of  sudden  death,  as  instances  of  God's  judgment  upon 
card-players  and  dancing-masters  I    Innocent  was  a  word  which  Wesley 
would  never  suffer  to  be  applied  to  any  kind  of  pastime ;  for  he  had  set 
bis  face  against  all  diversions  of  any  kind,  and  would  not  even  allow 
the  children  at  school  to  play.    ''Those  things  we  have  falsely  called 
innocent!*  says  one  of  his  correspondents,  **  are  the  right  eye  to  be 
plucked  out    If  you  were  besieging  strong  enemies,  and  had  no  hope  of 
conquering  but  by  starving  them,  would  it  be  innoceni  now  and  then  to 
throw  them  a  little  bread?"    Wesley  was  in  nothing  more  erroneous 
-than  in  judging  of  others  by  himself,  and  requiring  from  them  a  constant 
'Nontion  to  spiritual  things,  and  that  unremitting  stretch  of  the  facul- 
.,  which,  to  him,  was  become  habitual    If  he  never  flagged,  it  was 
oecause  he  was  blessed,  above  all  men,  with  a  continual  elasticity  of 
spirits ;  because  the  strong  motive  of  ambition  was  always  acting  upon 
liim ;  i)ecause  perpetual  change  of  place  kept  his  mind  and  body  for 
ever<^^the  alert;  and  because,  wherever  he  went,  his  presence  ezdted 
n  r         '^  strangers,  and  made  a  festival  among  his  friends.    Daily 
scene  and  of  society,  with  a  life  of  activity  and  exertion,  kept 
'.larity  as  well  as  health.    But  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect 
Uowers  should  have  the  same  happy  temperament. 
^*  Hacket's  happy  motto  was,  "  Serve  God,  and  be  cheerful" — 
lus,**  was  one  of  Wesley's  favourite  injunctions.    "  Be  serious ;" 
said  in  the  first  Conferenoe.    '*  Let  your  motto  be, '  Holiness  to 
:*    Avoid  all  lightness,  as  you  would  avoid  hell-fire;    and 
^g,  as  you  would  cursing  and  swearing.    Touch  no  woman :  be  as 
loving  as  you  will,  but  the  custom  of  the  country  is  nothing  to  us."^ 
When  the  two  brothers,  John  and  Charles,  were  in  the  first  stage  of 
their  enthusiasm,  they  used  to  spend  part  of  the  Sabbath  in  walkinp^.^'  r 

he  may  get  rid  of  the  aoctmtion  with  the  minutes  of  the  Conference,    "'^ra* 

a  jest,  exhorts  all   lords  of  the  hed-  given  by  Mr.  Myles,  in  his  *  Chroni^.  a 

chamber,  and  maids  of  honour,  to  follow  gical  History  of  the  Methodists'  (p.  3?^^ 

the  advice.  "The  whole,**  says  he,*' may  3rd  edition),  as  a  minnte  relaUve  to    ^ 

'beax  a  sound  construction,  nor  does  it  practice.     This  authority  will  not  be 

contradict  anything  which  1  have  said  questioned,  Mr.  Myles  being  a  travelling 

or  written."  preacher  himself,  and  a  distinguished 

1  This  passage  will  not  be  foond  in  member  of  the  Conference. 
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the  fields,  mid  siogiiig  pmlms.  One  % 
to  set  ihn^  0Uv^,  a  »(mse  of  tbe  lidicul 
and  ke  burst  iato  a  loud  laughter.  " 
was  difltrncted,  and  bt^an  to  bo  very  i 
as  loud  aa  be.  Nor  could  we  possibli 
tear  ourselves  m  pieces^  but  were  fot 
Wiotbur  line,"  Hysterical  laugUter,  a 
tikgi0ua  aa  the  act  of  yawniag,  whet 
Wesley  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Qi" 
in  wtJch  tho  pamllel  holda  gpod 
Methodidts  and  of  the  PapUta,^ 

He  advised  his  preachers  not  to  cor 
an  hour  at  a  time;  in  general  to  f 
before  they  bcgjia ;  to  pbu  it  liefofehj 
and  to  viiiUh  aud  pray  during  th* 
monastic  legislator  also,  but  to  a  mo 
exhorted  them  to  watch  against  what 
mortify  which,  ho  and  hia  oompamoi 
broke  oflf^  sTritiag  in  the  middle  of  a 

^  There  Is  a  gmnJ  diRtrilje  of  St,  a 

Puchoiniut  ngvintt  kcghing.  The  benli-  j 

fud  Jordmit  lemid  giMinil  of  thf  Ltomi-  | 
iiiaiiiet,   treated   vn   hrateiicaL]   olTcciioa 

of  Lhi&  kind  with  a  degree  of  priadeoicd  t 

nnd  priU]tie.J  wisdom    bot  ofteu  to  be  0 

foutid   ill  tlie  life  of  a   Rom^jh  uiinC.  t 

hcOf  Wn  nm  end  ctmimdm;  meidU  S' 

tjuod  in  fpb?d-ufi  hos^iiio  vn-m  Compie*  g 

torittm   cum  ^fs  ei  a!uit   mU  dvc^H^  t^ 

tifiws  &^it  i-idm^ ;  et  niU  hoo  ddentm  p 

tmiliier    fortiter    ino^mruni    ritJert,  e 

eoa  per  tiffna  &imp6iccre  ;  (d  iUi  magis  r 

ao  fimgis  Hdabea^.     Tunc  dimiss^  CcM'  ^ 

pkt^n^t    fft    dido    ktt^ikitCf    incepit  i  i 

vmgmt€T  dherc  iiU  sdcw  ti*0,  Fm^ifr,  it 

qtds  f&cit    tm    msgiitnmi  mmitorutn  a1 

^sJ^TOf-um  f     Qmd  pcrtiiuft  ad  vos  i^os  m 

publWf-tff     Et   cofivcr6!Kis    (pi    novittos  w 

^^  \' corkJjimi,  ndetf!  foriiier,  ct  nofi  d 

^^^itiatis  propter  fraifetn  iehmn  efjo  p 

Mq    vohis    iicetftkun.     M    tiff's  dSetis  n 

imte  diahoii,  el  fro'ift  JUirti  dartt  vtncuH  tc 

i'^/titf|    ijiiihtis   tmtftis   antds    i0nuii   troi  sc 

limtos.     Eidele  ergo,   cnfw^mi^  rithiff.  d 

At  Uii  in  hU  t^rtis  e&tm/kUi  Bujtt  m  U 
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word,  especially  the  moment  they  heard  the  chapel  bell  ring.    "If 
nature,'*  said  he,  **  rebelled,  we  remembered  the  word  of  the  heathen — 
ejicienda  est  htec  moUities  animi,^    Could  his  rules  have  been  enforced 
like  those  of  his  kindred  spirits  in  the  days  of  papal  dominion,  he  also 
\voaId  have  had  his  followers  regular  as  clock-work,  and  as  obedient,  as 
Tiniform,  and  as  artificial  as  they  could  have  been  made  by  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Chinese  empire,  or  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe.    This  was 
not  possible,  because  obedience  was  a  matter  of  choice :  his  disciples 
conformed  no  farther  than  they  thought  good ;  dismissal  was  the  only 
punishment  which  he  could  inflict,  and  it  was  always  in  their  power  to 
\vithdraw  from  the  Connection.    Even  his  establishment  at  Kingswood 
failed  of  the  effect  which  he  had  expected  from  it,  though  authority  was 
not  wanting  there,  because  the   system  was  too  rigorous  and  too 
monastic  for  the  age  and  country.    The  plan  of  making  it  a  general 
school  for  the  society  was  relinquished ;  but  it  was  continued  fbr  the 
sons  of  the  preachers,  and  became  one  of  those  objects  for  which  the 
Conference  regularly  provided  at  their  annual  meeting.    In  the  year 
1766  he  delivered  over  the  management  of  it  to  stewards  on  whom  he 
could  depend :  "  So  I  have  cast,"  said  he,  "  a  heavy  load  off  my 
shoulders ;  blessed  be  God  for  able  and  faithful  men  who  will  do  His 
work  without  any  temporal  reward."     The  superintendence  he  still 
retained ;  and  it  was  a  frequent  cause  of  vexation  to  him.    Maids, 
masters,  and  boys,  were  refractory,  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the 
other,  sometimes  all  together,  so  that  he  talked  of  letting  the  burthen 
drop.    On  one  occasion,  he  says,  **  Having  told  my  whole  mind  to  the 
masters  and  servants,  I  spoke  to  the  children  in  a  far  stronger  manner 
than  ever  I  did  before.    I  will  kill  or  cure.    I  wiCL  have  one  or  the 
other — a  Christian  school,  or  none  at  all."    But  the  necessity  of  such 
an  asylum  induced  him  to  persevere  in  it ;  «nd  it  was  evidently,  with 
uU  the  gross  errors  of  its  plan,  and  all  the  tiouble  and  chagrin  which  it 
occasioned,  a  favourite  institution  with  the  founder.    "  TreveQca,"  said 
he,  "  is  much  more  to  Lady  Huntingdon  than  Kingswood  is  to  me.    1 
mixes  with  everj'thing.    It  is  my  college,  my  masters,  my  students^ 
I  do  not  speak  so  of  this  school.    It  is  not  minty  but  the  Lord's.**' 
Looking  upon  himself,  however,  as  the  vicegerent,  the  complacency 
with  which  he  regarded  the  design  made  amends  to  him  for  the  frequent 
disappointment  of  his  hopes.     "  Every  man  of  sense,**  he  said,  *•  wV  -  t 
read  the  rules,  might  conclude  that  a  school  so  conducted  by  n^jjj?*^ 
piety  and  understanding  would  exceed  any  other  school  or  acadw  ^^^ 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland.**  And  his  amazing  credulity  whenever  a  w^rn^ 
of  grace  was  announced  among  the  boys,  was  proof  against  repeated  ^ 
experience,  as  well  as  common  sense.    The, boys  were  taken  to  see  a  . 
corpse  one  day,  and,  while  tlie  impression  was  fresh  upon  them,  they 
v;eie  lectured  upon  the  occasion,  and  made  to  join  in  a  hymn  upon.  . 
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death,  Some  of  them  being  very  n 
ihm^  wlio  wore  rcaolved  to  serve  God 
iiceoc^iDgb'i  firteeii  of  them  went^  a 
iiiitied  wre«tUag  with  God,  with  atro 
time*  Wesley  happened  to  be  npoi 
kept  up  day  after  day,  by  wh&t  he 
laAoy  gRVe  Itt  their  names  to  him, 
God.  It  WHS  ft  wonder  that  the  b 
conduct  of  Iheir  iustruetors.  These 
to  rest  till  they  had  obtained  a  dear  g 
ThiH  advice  ihey  ^ve  them  several  I j 
of  the  poor  childrco  aetually  Agreed  I 
revealed  himself  to  them,  and  they  h 
ensued  waa  worthy  of  Bedlam,  and  ] 
mot*5r»  to  a  place  there.  One  of  t 
risen  from  bed,  and  were  hard  at  pT 
almost  naked,  went  and  prayed  and 
them  to  bed.  It  was  imposaible  that 
delirium ;  they  roso  again,  and  wont  \ 
ordered  to  bed,  again  stole  out,  one  a 
midnight,  they  were  all  at  prayer  aga 
and  were  njxin  their  knees  with  the  c 
and  maitis  and  hoya  went  on  mvixig  a 
tillj  one  after  another,  they  evetj  0Q« 
jiistiEcatiun !  **  la  tlie  evening  all  1 
not  having  been  used  to  so  long  a; 
lasted  from  Tuesday  till  Satnnky !),  \ 
and  so  boarae,  that  they  were  scarce 
that  they  were  **  strong  in  the  Spirit, 
in  believing."  Most  d'  tbem  were  b 
neitt  day,  for  the  first  time  :  and  We 
aciwunt,  with  all  its  detaiK  in  his  * 
tlie  time,  affirms  that  God  bad  sa 
children!  "Thirteen,*'  he  say8,"fo 
five  of  them  were  some  of  the  amalh 
years  old  T  Tvirelve  months  nftcrwi 
pui.  Journal ;  "I  spent  an  hour  am  on 
the  \'^iige  !  How  long  shall  we  be 
'*^01D?  What  Is  become  of  the  won 
wrought  in  them  la^t  September  ?  It 
away  I  'J'here  is  scarce  any  trace  of  it 
Again ;  and  in  due  time  we  shall  reap, 
he  was  incapnble  of  deriving  infltrncti 
Hcitlier  did  Wesley  ever  discover  t 
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inflammatory  state  of  devotional  feeling.    His  system,  on  the  contrary, 
enjoined  a  perpetual  course  of  stiinulants,  and  lest  the  watch-nights  and 
Hxe  love-feasts,  with  the  ordinary  means  of  class-meetings  and  band- 
meetings,  should  be  insufficient,  he  borrowed  from  the  Puritans  one  of 
-the  most  perilous  practices  that  ever  was  devised  by  enthusiasm;  the 
entering  into  a  covenant,  in  which  the  devotee  promises  and  vows  to  the 
^'  xnoBt  dreadful  God,"— (beginning  the  address   with   that  dreadful 
appellation !) — to  become  His  covenant  servant ;  and,  giving  up  himself, 
body  and  soul,  to  His  service,  to  observe  all  His  laws,  and  obey  Him 
before  all  others,  "  and  this  to  the  death  I"  ^    Mr.  Wesley  may  perhaps 
have  been  prejudiced  in  favour  of  this  practice,  because  he  found  it 
recommended  by  the  Nonconformist,  Richard  AUein,  whose  works  had 
been  published  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  Dr.  Annesley;  so  that  he 
had  probably  been  taught  to  respect  the  author  in  his  youth.    In  the 
year  1755,  he  first  recommended  this  covenant ;  and,  after  explaining 
the  snbject  to  his  London  congregation  duriug  several  successive  days, 
he  assembled  as  many  as  were  willing  to  enter  into  the  engagement,  at 
the  French  church  in  Spitalfields,  and  read  to  them  the  tremendous 
fonnuk,  to  which  eighteen  hundred  persons  signified  their  assent  by 
etandudg  up.    "Such  a  night," he  says,  "I  scarce  ever  saw  before: 
surely  the  fruit  of  it  shall  remain  for  ever  T    From  that  time  it  has 
been  the  practice  amoi^  the  Methodists,  to  renew  the  covenant  annually, 
genendly  on  the  first  night  of  the  new  year,  or  of  the  Sunday  following. 
They  are  exhorted  to  make  it  not  only  in  heart,  but  in  word ;  not  only 
in  word,  but  in  writing ;  and  to  spread  the  writing  with  all  possible 
reverence  before  the  Lord,  as  if  they  would  present  it  to  Him  as  their 
act  and  deed,  and  then  to  set  their  hands  to  it.    It  is  said,  that  some 
persons,  from  a  fanatical  and  frightful  notion  of  making  the  covenant ' 
perfect  on  their  part,  have  signed  it  with  their  own  blood  I 

1  It  is  strange  that   with    all    his  stripped  myself  naked,  to  make  a  vow 

attachment  to  the  Charch  of  England,  to  the  Almighty,  if  he  would  enable  me 

Wesley  should  have  forgotten  that  pro-  to    cast    myself  upon'  Him.    Thus  I 

bably  all  these    persons    had    already  bound  my  soul  with  numerous  ties,  and 

entered  into  a  most  solemn  "covenant"  wept  over  eyery  part  of  the  written 

with  God  at  their  baptism.— [Ed.]  covenant  which    this    book   contained. 

*  If  proof  were  wanting  to  confirm  These  I  read  naked  on  my  knees,  and 

the  opinion  which  I  have  advanced  of  vowed  to  perform  all  the  conditions  that 

the  perilous  tendency  of  this  fanatical  were  therein  proposed.    Having  made  ^ 

practice,  William  Huntington,  S.S.,  a  this  covenant,  I  went  to  bed,  wept,  and 

personage  sufficiently  notorious  in  his  prayed  the  greatest  part  of  that  nigK;. 

day,    would    be    an    unexceptionable  and  arose  in  the  morning  pregnant  -;/!  ^ 

evidence.    He  thus  relates -his  own  case,  all  the  wretched  re9olutions  of  mteu^ 

in  his  '  Kingdom  of  Heaven  taken  by  nature.    I  now  manfully  engaged  the^v 

Prayer/  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  in  my 

"  Having  got  a  little   book  that  a  own  strength ;  and  I  had  bound  myself 

person  had  lent  me,  which  recommended  up  with  so  many  promised  conditions, 

vows  to  be  made  to  God,  I  accordingly  that,  if  I  failed  in  one  point,  I  was  gone 
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A  practiee  like  this,  highly  leprc 
mtght  be  companitiTtsly  harmleafl,  i 
Methodktic  economy,  as  well  as  oo 
between  venial  and  deadly  Bins  were  i 
Ihemflelves,  v^tg  not  tsonsidered  sinf 
It  monastic  order,  however  austere,  a] 
there  exisU  an  authority  which  cab  c 
any  disobediecoe ;  moreover,  sill  o 
temptation  are,  as  much  as  possible,  ] 
13  regnlarly  and  constantly  enforced, 
istic  ooTenant^  have  no  keeper  cxoept 
a  state  of  dUeased  io^tabiUtyj  oftei 
lapsing  into  ofleno^  but  sure  to  exag 
to  avenge  even  jmaginary  gnilt  with  i 
such  an  eugagement  m  hut  too  llSii^ly 
nor  can  ita  consequencca  be  dotibtfi 
nerves  enoijoth  to  succeed  in  stiflinj 
keeping  it  down  \  and  they  would  Ih 
because  they  had  taken  upon  themse 
others  would  lose  their  fienses, 

Methodism  has  sonauUmcs  been  t 
qnently  changed  the  type  of  the  disei 
times  it  has  obtained  credit  by  curing 

fw  ever,  aooordinf  to  iha  teaor  of  my  i 

own  covenant,  prodded  that  GomI  shotild  i 

rleiil  with  m^  according  to  my  tiuR.  and  I 

reward  tno  according  to  mine  iuiquitf *  ( 

"  But,  bffore  the   we^Jc  wm  out,  I  < 

hioke   through   all   these  enga£;t>menta,  1 

and  fell  deeper  into  the  bowda  of  dc-  i 

ii^mir  than  «vpr  I  biid  been  before.     And  1 

nttWt  ae«TOlngly,  dl  wm  pone;  I  gave  1 

W|i  pmyer,  tind  iacretly  wiahod  to  be  in  1 

ii<"3t,  thiit  1  might  know  the  worat  of  it,  i 

Mid  be  dcijyer^  from  the  fear  of  wori*  1 

to  oamt,     I  wai  aow  ftgain  t«nipt«d  to  ] 

believe  thnt  there  Is  no  God^  lujd  wished  j 

to  close  in  with  the  tempUttioti,  and  be  j 

an  establbhed  or  coafirmo^l  nthd^t;  for  i 

1  know,  if  there  wjts  a  God,  thnt  I  mu^t  < 

t.  dnnmeil;    therefore    I    laboured    t&  \ 

lu0^  the  temptation,  and  fix  it  Rrm  c 

>n'my  heart.    But,  &\tal  i^tl  I^  hqw  t 

can  I  ?     f  f  I   cmlit  this,  I  tniiat  db-  t 

beJicv*  my  own  eiriatencse*  nnJ  dispute  t 

Biy«elf  out  of  common  mum  nnd  feeJiiij^,  t 

for  I  am  in  hell  ab^eadv-     Then*  is  tio  ■ 
feetiGg  in  hell  but  w^t  I  Jmrn   mi 
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ita  remedial  powers  are  not  always  able  to  restore  the  patient^  and  over- 
strained feelings  have  ended  in  confirmed  insanity  or  in  death.  When 
Wesley  instmcted  his  preachers  that  they  should  ^row  men  into  strong 
terror  and  fear,  and  strive  to  make  them  inconsolable,  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  all  constitntians  were  not  strong  enough  to  stand  this  moral 
salivation.  The  language  of  his  own  sermons  was  sometimes  well 
calculated  to  produce  this  effect.  "  Mine  and  your  desert,"  said  he  to 
his  hearers,  **  is  hell :  and  it  is  mere  mercy,  free  undeserved  mercy,  that 
we  are  not  now  in  unquenchable  fire.*' — "  The  natural  man,"  said  he, 
**  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Having  no  inlets  for  the 
knowledge  of  spiritual  things,  aU  the  avenues  of  his  soul  being  shut 
up,  he  is  in  gross  stupid  ignorance  of  whatever  he  is  most  concerned  to 
know.  He  sees  not  that  he  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  pit ;  therefore  be 
fears  it  not :  he  has  not  understanding  enough  to  fear.  He  satisfies 
himself  by  saying,  GhxL  is  merciful ;  confounding  and  swallowing  up  at 
once,  in  that  unwieldy  idea  of  mercy,  all  his  holiness  and  essential 
hatred  of  sin — all  his  justice,  wisdom,  and  truth.  God  touches  him, 
and  now  first  he  discovers  his  real  state.  Horrid  light  breaks  in  upon 
his  soul — such  light  as  may  be  conceived  to  gleam  from  the  bottomless 
pit,  from  the  lowest  deep,  from  a  lake  of  fire  burning  with  brimstone.** 
The  effect  of  such  sulphurous  language  may  be  easily  conceived, 
especially  when  it  was  enforced  by  his  manner  of  addressing  himself 
l^rsonally  to  every  individual  who  chose  to  apply  it  to  himself :  **  Art 
thou  thoroughly  convinced  that  thou  deservest  everlasting  damnation  ? 
Would  God  do  thee  any  wrong  if  he  commanded  the  earth  to  open  and 
swallow  thee  up  ? — ^if  thou  wert  now  to  go  down  into  the  pit — ^into  the 
fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched?" 

The  manner  in  which  he  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth 
was  especially  dangerous :  without  this  he  affirmed  that  there  could  be 
no  salvation.  "  To  say  that  ye  cannot  be  horn  again,"  said  he,  "  that 
there  is  no  new  birth  but  in  baptism,  is  to  seal  you  all  under  damnation 
— ^to  consign  you  to  hell,  without  help,  without  hope.  Thousands  do 
really  believe  that  they  have  found  a  hroad  way  which  leadeth  not  to 
destruction^  'What  danger  (say  they)  can  a  woman  be  in  that  is  so 
harmless  and  so  virtuous  f  What  fear  is  there  that  so  honest  a  man,  one 
of  so  strict  morality  f  should  miss  of  heaven ;  especially  if,  over  and  ahove 
all  this,  they  constantly  attend  on  the  church  and  sacrament?'  One  o' 
these  will  ask  with  all  assurance,  '  What  I  shall  I  not  do  as  well  as  rf" 
neighbours  ? '  Yes ;  as  well  as  your  unholy  neighbours ;  as  well  a«.,J*i 
neighbours  that  die  in  their  sins ;  for  you  will  all  drop  into  the^>- 
together,  into  the  nethermost  hell.  Tou  will  all  lie  together  in  the  laker 
of  fire,  *  the  lake  of  fire  burning  with  brimstone.'  Then  at  length  you 
will  see  (but  God  grant  you  may  see  it  before !)  the  necessity  of  holiness 
in  order  to  glory,  and,  consequently,  of  the  new  birth ;  since  none  can 
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he  bdyt  except  he  ha  bom  agjiin " 
&U  who  preached  any  doctrm©  sliort  o 
ableneas,"  be  aaked;  *'  on  my  side,  or 
again,  and  so  bc^come  an  hdr  of  salv 
^ain  ;  and,  if  so,  bo  musfc  infivilabl^ 
hia  way  to  Balvatbn,  and  aetid  him  to 
who  do  not  teach  men  to  walk  in  tb< 
easy,  careless,  harmless,  uselcikscreatui 
hx  rigbtasuancaa*  sake,  to  imagine  he  \ 
ialsG  prophets  in  the  highest  sense  of 
to  Gcd  and  man ;  these  am  no  other  i 
eldest  Bcms  of  ApolIyoD  the  destroy 
ordinary  cut- throats,  for  they  mnrdof 
tinually  i>eopUtig  the  realma  of  nig] 
poor  souls  whom  they  have  destroyed 
to  myet  them  at  their  eoming.** 

The  ©ifcsct  of  these  violent  discou 
language  concerning  good  ^vo^ks,  in 
hurried,  in  opposition  even  to  his  owj 
teatevl  point,  "If  you  liad  done  no  h 
imd  abstained  from  all  wilful  ain,  i 
ixjBsibly  could  to  ali  men,  and  consta 
God,  all  this  will  not  keep  you  fron 
And  he  attempted  to  prove,  by  a  sj 
justification  are  gcHxi,  because  they  ai 
commanded  them  to  be  done  J  "*  Wl 
man  atone  for  any  Uie  least  of  bin  ma 
thej  ever  so  many  or  holy,  they 
indeed  they  are  all  unholy  and  ainfu 
them  needi  a  fresh  atonement.'*  "If 
from  this  very  hour  tiU  death  thou  co? 
obedience,  even  this  would  not  atone 
and  tho  future  obedience  of  all  the  m< 
heaven,  would  never  make  eatisiact 
jjingle  Bin  "  Wealoy  has  censured  tb^ 
the  unwieldy  idea  of  Gt*d*B  mercy ;  i 
lenable  ?  If  such  notions  were  well 
'*"n  good  conscieoce  consist?'  or  wh; 

iiijj^  Article  XIIL  of  the  Chtiti:}i  of  i 

.tiglnjij,    entitlfti,    'Of  Wojka    before  1 

,  JuatiiicatioJi/— [Ed.]  1 

*  Upon  this   Hjbjeut  the   *  Methodist  i 

Jfagaime'  aflbjids   n   gooti   iJItj>tmtifjn.  j 

A    |KK>r    Conibhmqnf    JoHd    Kile    by  \ 

name,  hud   l«eu  what   is   callal  iuid«r  1 
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commanded,  when  we  pray,  to  say,  "  forgive  us  our  trespasseSy  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us  ?* 

These  were  not  Wesley's  deliherate  opinions.  He  really  held  a  aaner 
doctrine  -^  and  the  avowal  of  that  doctrine  was  what  drew  upon  him  such 
loads  of  slanderous  ahuse  from  the  Ultra-Galvinists.  Yet  he  was  led  to 
these  inconsistencies  by  the  course  of  his  preaching,  and  the  desire  of 
emptying  men  of  their  righteousness,  as  he  called  it.  And  if  he  were 
thus  indiscreet,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  his  lay  preachers,  espe- 
<n{klly  from  those  who  were  at  the  same  time  in  the  heat  of  their  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  plenitude  of  their  ignorance  ?  The  overstrained  feelings 
"which  were  thus  excited,  and  the  rigid  doctrine  which  was  preached, 
tended  to  produce  two  opposite  extremes  of  evil.  Many  would  become 
what^  in  puritanical  language,  is  called  backsliders,  and  still  more  would 
settle  into  all  the  hypocritical  formalities  of  Puritanism.    ''Despise  not 

by  Wesley  and  his  Friends. 

^  It  W88  asked  in  the  second  Con- 
ference :  Q.  9.  "  How  can  we  maintain 
that  all  works  done  before  we  have  a 
sense  of  the  pardoning  love  of  God,  are 
sin;  and  as  such,  an  abomination  to 
hun  ?  A.  The  works  of  him  who  has 
heard  the  Qospel,  and  does  not  belieye, 
are  not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and 
commanded  them  to  be  done.  And  yet 
we  know  not  how  to  say,  that  they  are 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  in  him  who 
feareth  God,  and  from  that  principle 
does  the  best  he  can.  Q,  10.  Seeing 
there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  this  snbject, 
can  we  deal  too  tenderly  with  them  that 
oppose  us  ?  A.  We  cannot."  Dr.  Hales^ 
Rector  of  KiUeshandra,  in  Ireland,  hap- 
pened to  tell  Mr.  Wesley,  that  when 
Bishop  Ohevenix  (of  Watorford),  in  his 
old  age,  was  congratulated  on  recovering 
from  a  fever,  the  bishop  replied,  "I 
believe  I  am  not  long  for  this  world. 
I  have  lost  aU  relish  for  what  formerly 

Sive  me  pleasure;  even  my  books  no 
nger  entertain  me.  There  is  nothing 
sticks  by  me  but  the  recollection  of  what 
little  good  I  may  have  done."  One  of 
Mr.  Wesley's  preachers,  who  was  pre- 
BOkt,  exclaimed  at  this,  ''Oh  the  va* 
man,  boasting  of  his  good  wbr*^  * 
Dr.  Hales  vindicated  the  good  old  bishi9^<, 
and  Mr.  Wesley  silenced  the  preacher' 
by  saying,  **  Yes,  Dr.  Hales  is  right : 
there  is  indeed  great  comfort  in  the 
calm  remembrance  of  a  life  well  spent.* 


house  with  the  sack  which  he  had  nearly 
filled.  He  made  him  empty  the  sack, 
to  see  if  any  of  his  seed  turnips  were 
there,  and  finding  two  or  three  large 
ones  which  he  bad  intended  to  reserve 
for  that  purpose,  he  laid  them  aside, 
bade  the  man  put  the  rest  into  the  sack 
again,  helped  him  to  lay  it  on  his  back, 
and  told  him  to  take  them  home,  and 
if  at  anv  time  he  was  in  distress,  to 
come  and  ask,  and  he  should  have ;  but 
he  exhorted  him  to  steal  no  more. 
Then  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  he  said, 
I  forgive  you,  and  may  God  for  Christ's 
sake  do  the  same.  What  effect  this 
had  upon  the  thief  is  not  stated ;  but 
John  Nile  was  that  night  "filled  with 
a  clear  evidence  of  pardoning  love," 
with  an  assurance,  **that  having  for- 
given his  brother  his  trespasses,  his 
heavenly  Father  also  had  forgiven  him." 
Did  the  feeling  proceed  from  his  faith, 
or  his  good  works? 

"The  Scriptures,"  says  Priestley, 
«  uniformly  instruct  us  to  judge  of  our- 
selves and  others,  not.  by  uncertain  and 
undescribable  feelings^  but  by  evident 
actions.  As  olir  Saviour  says,  *  by  their 
fruits  shaU  ye  know  men,'  For  where 
a  man's  conduct  is  not  only  occasionally, 
but  uniformly  right,  the  principle  upon 
which  he  acts  must  be  good.  Indeed 
the  only  reason  why  we  value  good 
principles,  is  on  account  of  their  uniform 
operation  in  producing  good  conduct. 
ThiB  is  the  end,  and  the  principle  is  only 
the  means."— Prefiwe  toOrigLmd  Letters 
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a  profession  of  holiness,  says  Osbom,  because  it  may  ))e  trae :  bnt  have 
a  care  how  you  trust  it,  far  fear  it  should  be  false  I*' 

The  tendency  to  produce  mock  humility  and  spiritual  pride  is  one  of 
the  evil  effects  of  Methodism.  It  is  chargeable  also  with  leading  to 
bigotry,  illiberal  manners,  confined  knowledge,  and  uncharitablQ  super- 
stition. In  its  insolent  language,  all  unawakened  persons,  that  is  to  say, 
all  except  themselves,  or  such  graduated  professors  in  other  evangelical 
sects  as  they  are  pleased  to  admit  ad  eundem^  are  contemptuously  styled 
unbelievers.  Wesley  could  not  communicate  to  his  followers  his  own 
catholic  charity ;  indeed,  the  doctrine  which  he  held  forth  was  not  always 
consistent  with  his  own  better  feelings.  Still  less  was  he  able  to  impart 
that  winning  deportment,  which  arose  in  him  from  the  benignity  of  his 
disposition,  and  which  no  Jesuit  ever  possessed  in  so  consmmnate  a 
degree  by  art>  as  he  by  nature.  The  circle  to  which  he  would  have 
confined  their  reading  was  narrow  enough ;  his  own  works,  and  his  own 
series  of  abridgements,  would  have  constituted  the  main  part  of  a  Me- 
thodist's library.  But  in  this  respect  the  zeal  of  the  pupils  exceeded 
that  of  the  master,  and  Wesley  actually  gave  offence  by  printing  Fkior's 
<  Henry  and  Emma'  in  his  Magazine.  So  many  remonstrances  were 
made  to  him  upon  this  occasion,  that  he  foimd  it  necessary,  in  a  subse- 
quent number,  to  vindicate  himself,  by  urging  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  poem  contrary  to  religion,  nothing  which  could  offend  the  chastest 
ear ;  that  many  truly  religious  men  and  women  had  read  it  and  profited 
thereby ;  that  it  was  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  language,  both  for 
expression  and  sentiment ;  and  that  whoever  could  read  it  without  tears 
must  have  a  stupid,  unfeeling  heart.  **  However,'*  he  concluded, "  I  do  not 
know  that  anything  of  the  same  kind  will  appear  in  any  of  the  following 
Magazines." 

In  proportion  as  Methodism  obtained  ground  among  the  educated 
classes,  its  direct  effects  were  evil.  It  narrowed  their  views  and  feelings ; 
burdened  them  with  forms ;  restricted  them  from  recreations  which  keep 
the  mind  in  health ;  discouraged,  if  it  did  not  absolutely  prohibit,  accom- 
plishments that  give  a  grace  to  life;  separated  them  from  general 
society ;  substituted  a  sectarian  in  the  place  of  a  catholic  spirit;  and,  by 
alienating  them  from  the  national  church,  weakened  the  strongest  cement 
of  social  order,  and  loosened  the  ties  whereby  men  are  bound  to  their 
native  land.  It  carried  disunion  and  discord  into  private  life,  breaking 
Mp  families  and  friendships.    The  sooner  you  weaned  your  affections 

U^  those  who,  not  being  awakened,  were  of  course  in  the  way  to  per- 
/f(k}ii — ^the  sooner  the  sheep  withdrew  from  the  goats,  the  better.  Upon 
-"tLis  head  the  monks  have  not  been  more  remorseless  than  the  Me- 
thodists.*   Wesley  has  said  in  one  of  his  sermons  that,  how  frequently 

1  What  an  old  writer  mys  of  the  wealth,  is  perfectly  applicable  to  this 
IndependenU  in  the  time  of  the  Ck>mmon-    worst  part  of  llethodism,  *«  Tbey  take 
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parents  shonid  conTerso  with  their  children  when  they  are  grown  np,  is 

to  be  determined  by  Christian  prudence.    ••  Thi»  also,"  says  he,  "  will 

determine  how  long  it  is  expedient  for  children,  if  it  be  at  their  oun 

clioice,  to  remain  with  their  parents.    In  general,  if  they  do  not  fear 

Grod,  yon  should  leave  them  as  soon  as  is  conyenienL    But,  wherever 

you  are^  take  care  (if  it  be  in  your  power)  that  they  do  not  want  the 

necessaries  or  conyenlenoes  of  life.    As  for  all  other  relations,  even 

brothers  or  sisters,  if  they  are  of  the  world,  you  are  under  no  obligation 

to  be  intimate  with  them :  you  may  be  civil  and  friendly  at  a  distance." 

What  infinite  domestic  nnhappiness  must  this  abominable  spirit  have 

occasioned  I  ^ 

no  reIigioi»  magazine  of  the  present  day 
would  think  a  similar  poem  sufficiently 
accordant  with  its  plan  for  insertion, 
whatever  poeUo  excellence  it  might 
boost.  The  illiberal  passage  which  fol- 
lows in  the  next  page  meriU  also  a 
slight  notice:  *In  proportion  as  Metho- 
dism obtained  ground  among  the  educated 
classes,  its  direct  effects  were  evil.* 
Where  is  the  proof?  *It  narrowed 
their  views  and  feelings.'  In  what  way 
is  not  stated,  and  no  answer  can  thei^e- 
fore  be  givou  *  It  burdened  them  wi& 
forms.'  This  is  also  mere  assumption  ; 
for  the  religions  forms  of  Methodism 
were  never  very  numerous,  oei*tainly 
not  more  so  than  those  of  the  Church. 
'It  restricted  them  from  recreations 
which  keep  the  wM  in  health.'  It  is 
difficult  ta  ascertain  what  recreations 
are  here  meant  which  Mr.  S.  thinks  so 
neoesaaxy  to  mffi^kal  health.  Perhaps 
the  thMtre^  perhaps  the  excitement  of 
gaurAling,  If  so,  Methodism  certainly 
prohibited  them  to  its  followers ;  but  it 
was  not  peculiar  in  this.  The  moat 
serious  members  of  other  bodies  think 
with  us,  that  they  are  &tal,  and  not 
conducive,  to  the  mind's  health.  But 
it  did  not  prohibit  cheerful  converse, 
polite  literature,  and  the  pleasures  of 
taste.  *Jt  discouraged,  if  it  did  not 
absolutely  prohibit,  accomplishments  that 
give  a  grace  to  Hfe."  Here,  too,  l\  ^ 
want  of  explicitness.  If  Mr.  Soutb^.^ 
means  the  cultivation  of  amenity  Qa^ 
courtesy  of  mannen,  general  liteny  jok* 
the  6ne  arts,  music,  and  similar  p/q  pu"^^' 
plishments,  he  vras  nevermore  mi  c  '' 
If  he  means  dancing,  aa  I  suspe        ^ 


all    other  Christians   to   be  heathens. 
These  are  those  great  pretenders  to  the 
Spirit,  into  whose  party  does  the  vilest 
person  living  no  sooner  adscribe  himself, 
but  he  is  tjpso  fade  dubbed  a  saint, 
hallowed  and  dear  to  Qod.     These  are 
the  confidents  who  can  design  the  minute, 
^^  place,  and  the  means  of  their  con- 
Son  :  a  sdiism  full  of  spiritual  dis- 
incharity,  and  high  imposture,  if 
such  there  be  on  earth." — A  Cha- 
T  of  England.    Scott's   *Somers' 
^ta,'  vol.  vii.  p.  180. 
^  **Our  author,"  says  Mr.  Watson 
in  his   <  Observations,'    pp.    207-212, 
**  charges  Methodism  with  leading  to 

*  illiberal  manners,  and  confined  know- 
ledge ;'  and  the  pr^;nant  proof  which 
he  deiffus  to  give  is,  that  Mr.  Wesley 
'  actually  gave  offence  by  printing  Priox's 

*  Henry  and  Emma'  in  his  Magazine.' 
Mr.  Wesley  was  an  extravagant  admirer 
of  the  poetry  of  Prior,  but  be  certainly 
never  assumed  to  give  the  law  to  taste 
among  his  people ;  and  if  they  differed 
from  him  as  to  the  excellence  and  ten- 
dency of  this  poem,  they  might  surely 
be  fldlowed  to  do  so  without  incurring 
Mr.  Southey^s  censures,  when  Dr.  John- 
son himself,  whose  knowledge  was  not 
therefore  suspected  to  be  *  confined,'  has 
called  the  poem  *a  dull  and  tedious 
dialogue  which  excites  neither  esteem 
for  the  man,  nor  tenderness  for  the 
woman."  After  all,  the  objeedon  was 
not  to  the  reading  of  this  nor  any  other 
of  Prior's  poems,  nor  of  elegant  and 
imaginative  poetiy  in  general;  but  to 
its  insertion  in  a  periodical  work  pro- 
iesMdly  religious;  and  I  suppose  that 
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Mr.  Wesley's  notionfl  oonoeming  edacation  mnst  alao  have  dooe  great 
eviL    No  man  was  ever  more  thoroughly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 


righti  and  I  do  not  think  we  need  an 
apologf.  *  It  separated  them  from  general 
sodelj/  True,  from  the  iotimadea  of 
indiacriminate  society ;  but  with  general 
society  they  have  erer  mixed  when  any 
purpose  of  pablic  usefulness  was  to  be 
attained.  This  charge  results  from  Mr. 
Southey's  defectire  views  of  I'eal  reli- 
gion. There  is,  in  our  Lord's  words, 
'  a  toorki  I*  persons  whose  habits,  if  not 
immoral,  are  wholly  earthly  and  trifling ; 
and  from  an  iiUimacy  with  that '  vjorld^ 
every  true  Christian,  by  whatever  name 
he  is  known,  is  called  to  separate  him- 
self, except  when  he  mixes  with  it  to 
enlighten  its  errors  and  correct  its  morals. 
*  It  substituted  a  aectarian  in  the  place 
of  B  catholic  spirit.'  This  is  also  a 
charge  without  foundation.  It  is  granted, 
that  through  the  infirmity  of  human 
nature,  every  religious  body,  and  the 
Church  of  England  above  dl  the  rest, 
has  shown  itMlf  prone  to  a  sectarian 
spirit.  But  if  Mr.  Soothey  means,  that 
the  Methodists  have  been  disposed  by 
their  system  to  undervalue  the  wise 
and  good  of  other  communities,  there 
is  nothing  in  his  book  which  we  shall 
so  promptly  and  emphatically  deny. 
We  have  not  at  least  discovered  this 
disposition  as  to  pious  and  eminent 
members  and  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England.  <It  alienated  them  from 
the  national  Church.'  This  has  been 
abundantly  replied  to  in  the  preceding 
pages.  '  It  weakened  the  strongest 
cement  of  social  order.'  If  by  this 
cement  Mr.  Southey  means  honesty, 
industry,  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign,  and 
obedience  to  the  laws,  the  insinuation  is 
false,  and  his  own  book  bears  testimony 
to  the  contrary.  If  he  intends  anything 
else,  we  shall  be  obliged  by  an  explana- 
tion of  the  charge,  and  also  of  the  sen- 
ij^ce  which  immediately  follows.  <It 
^itt'fipsened  the  ties  whereby  men  ai-e  bound 
-iais  t^^^'  °^^^^  land,*  Here  I  cannot 
"^  ,  ,.  .guess  his  meaning:  he  wished,  I 
tnoQlSt^  to  round  off  the  sentence.  •  It 
J  _,  '  disunion  and  discord  into  private 
Indepmdei^  "P  ^'^«  •^^  fiieudship:' 


The  author  forgets  to  state  how  oftas 
it  carried  into  fitmilies  peace,  and  love, 
and  order.  Of  this  the  instanoea  were 
innumerable;  and  whei'e  it  otherwise 
happened,  what  was  the  cause  ?  Some 
branches  of  a  fiunily  became  serioasiy 
impressed ;  renounced  the  follies  of  life ; 
frequented  the  house  of  prayer;  and 
connected  themselves  with  the  people 
among  whom  they  had  been  brov^t  to 
a  real  acquaintance  with  religion.  The 
consequence  was,  that  in  some  cases 
'  a  man's  enemies  were  those  of  his  own 
household.'  Methodism  thus,  like  pri- 
mitive Christianity,  became  incidentally, 
and  by  the  bigotry,  the  worldUness, 
sometimes  the  wickeikness,  of  other  ports 
of  the  fiunily,  the  source  of  disunion ; 
and  Mr.  Soulhey  urges  against  us  the 
precise  objection  which  was  made  of 
old  to  Christianity  itself.  The  cases  are 
of  the  same  class ;  the  dispute  was  not 
with  Methodism,  sp  much  as  with  the 
new  and  religious  temper  with  which 
the  Goq)el,  heartily  i-eoeived,  had  imbued 
the  opposed  and  persecuted  parties.  Did 
the  blame  in  such  cases  lie  with  Metho- 
dism, or  with  that  intolerance,  and 
enmity  to  truth  and  piety,  with  wbidi 
the  members  of  some  fiimilies  opposed 
the  othecs,  on  no  other  account  than 
because  they  ha4  become  *  righteous 
over^much,'  and  from  whom  in  retoxn 
they  received  nothing  but  kindness? 
True  and  serious  Christianity,  under  any 
other  form,  would  have  produced  pre- 
cisely the  same  effect  The  real  reason 
of  the  opposition  and  ill-will  in  such 
cases,  may  be  found  in  the  words  of  the 
Apostle :  '  They  think  it  strange  that 
ye  run  not  with  them  to  the  same  ex- 
cess of  riot."  But  Mr.  Southey  attempts 
to  confirm  this  representation  by  quoting 
a  passage  fi:x>m  one  of  Mr.  Wealey's 
sermons,  which,  though  he  does  not  at 
all  undentand  it,  he  thinks  sufficient 
to  warrant  him  in  exclaiming,  *What 
infinite  domestic  unhappiness  must  this 
abominable  spirit  have  occasioned  V  The 
passage  is.  As  for  *  brothers  and  sisters^ 
if  they  ara  of  the  world,  you  are  under 
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children.  "Break  their  wills  betit<^*  be  lays:  "begin  this  work 
before  they  can  run  alone,  before  tfaj^yt./  npeak  plain,  perhaps  before 
they  can  speak  at  all.  Whatever  pains  ^\  wts,  break  the  will  if  you 
would  not  damn  the  child.  Let  a  child  from'' a  year  old  be  taught  to 
fear  the  rod  and  to  cry  softly ;  from  that  age  ma'  -  Jbim  do  as  he  is  bid, 
if  you  whip  him  ten  times  running  to  effect  it  .  i^on  spare  the  rod 
you  spoil  the  child.  If  you  do  not  conquer,  you  ri^  j  ^Sn.  Break  his 
will  now,  and  his  soul  shall  live,  and  he  will  probaJbij  ^ess  you  to  all 
eternity."  He  exhorts  parents  never  to  commend  their  cl^ttren  for  any- 
thing ;  and  says,  *'  that  in  particular  they  should  labour  to  contkice 
them  of  atheism,  and  show  them  that  they  do  not  know  Grod,  lovb  bim, 
cielight  in  him,  or  enjoy  him,  any  more  than  do  the  beasts  that  perifrJif^ 
If  Wesley  had  been  a  father  himself,  he  would  have  known  that  childr^ 
are  more  easily  governed  by  love  than  by  fear.  There  is  no  subject^ 
that  of  government  excepted,  upon  which  so  many  impracticable  or  in- 
jurious systems  have  been  sent  into  the  world,  as  that  of  education; 
and,  among  bad  systems,  that  of  Wesley  is  one  of  the  veiy  worst. 

The  rigid  doctrine  which  he  preached  concerning  riches,  being  only 
one  (degree  more  reasonable  than  that  of  St.  Francis,  prevented  Metho- 
dism from  extending  itself  as  it  otherwise  might  have  done,  among  those 
classes  where  these  notions  would  have  been  acted  upon  by  zealous 

no  obligation  to  be  intimate  with  them, 
yon  may  be  dril  and  friendly  at  a 
distance.'  Bat  what  does  Mr.  Wesley 
mean  by  not  being  *  intimale  with  them?' 
Simply,  not  in  that  degree  as  to  partake 
«f  their  spirit,  and  join  in  their  sins. 
Mr.  Sonthey,  had  he  been  disposed  to 
give  a  just  interpretation  to  this  passage, 
might  have  perceived  this  from  com- 
paring the  different  parts  of  the  same 
4sennon  from  which  he  has  qnoted  it; 
for  Mr.  Wesley's  advice  there,  as  to  the 
condact  of  true  Christians  to  men  in 
general,  can  scarcely  be  sapposed  to  be 
more  liberal  than  that  he  would  give  in 
the  case  of  our  own  relations.  *  We  are 
to  **  honour  all  men,"  as  redeemed  by 
His  blood  who  **  tasted  death  for  every 
man."  We  are  to  bear  them  tender 
compassion ;  we  are  never  willingly  to 
grieve  their  spirits,  or  give  them  pain ; 
but,  on  the  oontraiy,  to  give  them  all 
the  pleasure  we  innocently  can;  seeing 
we  are  to  '^  please  all  men  for  their 
good."  We  are  never  to  aggravate  their 
faults,  but  willingly  allow  all  the  good 
that  is  in  them.  We  ought  to  speaic  to 
them  on  all  occasions  in  the  most  kind 


and  obliging  manner  we  can.  We  an 
to  behave  to  them  with  all  courtesy, 
showing  {hem  all  the  good  we  can  with-  - 
out  countenancing  them  in  sm.*  'Let 
love  be  the  constant  temper  of  yonr  soul. 
See  that  your  heart  be  filled  at  all  times, 
and  on  all  occasions,  with  real,  undis- 
sembled  benevolence,  not  only  to  those 
who  love  ycuy  but  to  every  soul  of  man. 
Whenever  you  open  your  lips,  let  it  be 
with  love,  and  let  there  be  on  your 
tongue  the  law  of  kmdness.'  Now  such 
passages  ought  certainly  to  have  been 
quoted  before  Mr.  Southeyhad  declaimed 
against  the  '  abominable  spirit'  of  Me- 
thodism ;  and  he  ought  to  have  shown 
how  the  above  advices  tended  to '  infinite 
family  dissensions.'  He  has  also  said 
in  another  place,  that  Methodism  opposes 
but  a  feeble  burier  against  the  breach 
of  the  fifth  commandment,  and  has  given 
another  passage  fit>m  Mr.  Wesley  in  a 
perverted  sense  in  support  of  the  chaige., 
Let  him  read  Mr.  Wesley's  sermon  *  Oa^ 
Obedience  to  Parents,'  and  he  mayjok> 
reason  to  be  more  just  in  some  fupu*'^' 
edition  of  his  work  should  it  be  r  '' 
for."— [Ed.]  p 
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mothers.  When  WesUy  oo^^^^  the  prodigioo*  increase  of  his 
iodety,  "  from  two  or  iSbim^oxf^f^^  ^  hmadreds,  to  thounndt,  to 
myriads,"  he  affirmii  tfaftt  Mssa  event,  oonsidered  in  all  its  circom- 
stanees,  had  not  hesB  u^Jtvipm  earth  since  the  time  that  St  John  went 
to  Abraham's  botom^e  -Ba^  ^e  perceived  where  the  principle  of  decay 
was  to  be  fo«id«  J';  j^thpdism,"  says  he,  "  is  only  plain,  soriptiixal  reli- 
gion gnaided  \r  '^''^  ^  prodentiial  regnlatkms.  The  easenoeof  it  is  holiness 
of  heart  and  1*^  -^^^  circumstantials  all  point  to  this;  and,  as  long  as 
they  tie  jo^ltM  tegether  in  the  people  called  Methodists,  no  weapon 
fowtttd  a^unsi  them  shall  prosper.  But  if  ever  the  droomstantial  parts 
'  an  de«pi>eA,  the  essential  will  soon  be  lost ;  and  if  ever  the  eBsential 
pBrf«  should  evaporate,  what  remains  will  be  dung  and  dross.  P  I  fear, 
w^ere^w  riches  have  increased,  the  essence  of  rdigion  has  decreased  in 
tne  same  proportion.  Therefore  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  for  any  revival  of  trae  religion  to  continue  long.  For 
religion  must  necessarily  produce  both  industry  and  frugality,  and  these 
cannot  but  produce  riches.  But  as  riches  increase  so  will  pride,  anger,  and 
love  of  the  world  in  all  its  branches.  How  then  is  it  possible  that  Metho- 
dism, that  is,  a  religion  of  the  heart,  though  it  flourishes  now  as  a  green 
bay*tree,  should  continue  in  this  state?  For  the  Methodists  in  every 
plaee  grow  diligent  and  frugal ;  consequently  they  increase  in  goods. 
Hence  they  proportionably  increase  in  pride,  in  anger,  in  the  desire  of 
the  flesh,  the  desire  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life.  So,  although  the 
form  of  religion  remains,  the  spirit  is  swiftly  vanishing  away.  Is  there 
no  way  to  prevent  this— this  continual  decay  of  pure  reUgion?  We 
ought'  not  to  prevent  people  from  being  diligent  and  frugal ;  we  must 
exhort  all  Christians  to  gain  all  they  can,  and  to  save  all  they  can ;  that 
is,  in  effect,  to  grow  rich.  What  way,  then,  can  we  take,  that  our  money 
may  not  sink  us  to  the  nethermost  hell  ?  There  is  one  way,  and  t^ere 
is  no  other  under  heaven.  If  those  who  gain  all  they  can,  and  save  all 
they  can,  will  likewise  give  all  they  can,  then  the  more  they  gain  the 
more  they  will  grow  in  grace,  and  ^e  more  treasure  they  will  lay  up  in 
heaven."  t 

Upon  this  subject  Wesley's  opinions  were  inconastent  with  the  exist- 
ing order  of  society.    *•  Every  man,"  he  said,  **  ought  to  provide  the 
plain  necessaries  of  life  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  to  put  them  into 
a  capacity  of  providing  these  for  themselyes  when  he  is  gone ;  I  say, 
the&e — the  plain  neeesmries  (f  life,  not  delicacies,  not  superfluities ;  for  it 
is  no  man's  duty  to  famish  them  with  the  means  either  of  luxury  or 
idleness.    The  designedly  procuring  more  of  this  world's  goods  than  will 
^f'fmswer  the  foregoing  purposes ;  the  labouring  after  a  larger  measure  of 
'^*fj^:)rldly  substance ;  a  larger  increase  of  gold  and  silver;  the  laying  up 
thodifc,  ^Qjg  ^jy^^  ^ggg  gjj^^g  require,  is  expressly  and  absolutely  forbidden." 
1  Yrii  ^0  maintained,  that  whoever  did  this  practically  denied  the  faith, 
iDdepend 
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was  worse  than  an  African  infidel,  became  an  abomination  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  purchased  for  himself  heli-flre.  How  injurious,  if  such 
opinions  were  reduced  to  practice,  they  would  prove  to  general  industry, 
and  how  incoiApatible  they  were  with  the  genml  wel£ue  of  the  world, 
Wesley  seems  not  to  have  regarded.  Not  less  enthusiBstic  in  this 
respect  than  St.  Francis  or  Ignatius  Loy(da,  and  not  less  sincere  also,  he 
exclaimed :  "  I  call  God  to  record  upon  my  soul,  that  I  advise  no  more 
than  I  practise.  I  do,  blessed  be  God,  gain,  and  save,  and  give  all  I 
can ;  and,  I  trust  in  God,  I  shall  do,  while  the  breath  of  life  is  in  my 
nostrils." 

This  was  strictly  true;  Wesley  had  at  heart  the  advice  which  he 
gave.^  He  dwelt  upon  it  with  great  earnestness  in  one  of  his  kst 
sermons  a  few  months  only  before  his  death.  *'  After  you  have  gained 
all  you  can,"  said  he,  **  and  saved  all  you  can,  wanting  for  nothing, 
spend  not  one  pound,  one  shilling,  or  one  penny,  to  gratify  either  the 
desire  of  the  flash,  the  desire  of  the  eyes,  or  the  pride  of  life,  or  for  any 
other  end  than  to  please  and  glorify  God.  Having  avoided  this  rock  on 
the  right  hand,  beware  of  that  on  the  left.  Hoard  nothing.  Lay  up  no 
treasure  on  earth,  but  give  aU  you  can,  that  is,  all  you  have.  I  defy  all 
the  men  upon  earth,  yea,  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  to  find  any  other 
way  of  extracting  Ihe  poison  from  riches.  After  having  served  you 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years,  with  dim  eyes,  shaking  hands,  and 
tottering  feet,  I  give  you  ikit  advice,  before  I  sink  into  the  dust  I  am 
pained  for  you  that  are  rich  in  this  world.  You  who  receive  five  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  and  spend  only  two  hundred,  do  you  give  three 
hundred  back  to  God?  If  not,  you  certainly  rob  God  of  that  three 
hundred.  You  who  receive  two  hundred  and  spend  but  one,  do  you 
give  God  the  other  htrndred?  If  not,  you  rob  Him  of  just  so  much. 
'  Nay,  may  I  not  do  what  I  will  with  my  own  ?'  Here  lies  the  ground 
of  your  mistake.  It  is  not  your  own.  It  cannot  be,  unless  you  are 
lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  ^  However,  I  must  provide  for  my  children.' 
Certainly :  but  how  ?    By  making  them  rich  ?   Then  you  will  probably 

*  Upon  this  principle  he  began  in  his  pounds,  still  he  hVed  as  before  on  twenty- 
yonth,  and  acted  npon  it  throughont  eight,  and  gave  to  the  poorninetj-two." 
his  long  life.  <*This/'  said  he,  in  a  It  was  of  himself  he  spoke.  It  is 
sennon,  **  was  the  practice  of  all  the  aflbrmed  that,  in  the  coarse  of  his  life, 
young  men  at  Oxford  who  were  called  he  gave  away  not  less  than  thirty  thou* 
Methodists.  For  example:  one  of  them  sand  pounds;  and  the  assertion  is  pro- 
had  thirty  pounds  a  year ;  he  lived  on  hably  well  founded.  **  All  the  profit 
twenty-eight,  and  gave  away  forty  shil-  of  his  liteary  labomv,  all  that  he  re- 
lings.  The  next  year,  receiving  sixty  oeived  or  could  collect  (and  it  amounted, 
pounds,  he  still  lived  on  twenty-eight,  says  Mr.  Nichols,  to  an  isunense  sum, 
and  gave  away  two-and-thirty.  The  for  he  was  his  own  printer  and  book- 
third  year  he  received  ninety  pounds,  seller),  was  devoted  to  charitable  mf^' 
and  gave  away  sixty-two.    The  fourth  poses." 

year  he  received  an  hundred  and  twenty  -^ 
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make  them  heathens,  as  some  of  you  hare  done  already.  Secure  them 
enough  to  live  on  ;  not  in  Idleness  and  luxuxy,  but  by  honest  indiistiy 
And  if  you  have  not  children,  upon  what  scriptural  or  rational  prindple 
can  you  leave  a  groat  behind  you  more  than  will  bury  you  ?  Oh !  leave 
nothing  behind  you !  Send  all  you  have  before  you  into  a  better  world ! 
Lend  it,  lend  it  all  unto  the  Lord,  and  it  shall  be  paid  you  again.  Haste, 
haste,  my  brethren,  haste,  lest  you  be  called  away  before  you  have 
settled  what  you  have  on  this  security.  When  this  is  done,  you  may 
boldly  say, '  Now  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  die !  Father,  into  Thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit !    Come,  Lord  Jesus  I  come  quickly  1'  * 

There  were  times  when  Wesley  perceived  and  acknowledged  how  little 
real  reformation  had  been  effected  in  the  great  body  of  his  followers : 
**  Might  I  not  have  expected,"  said  he,  "a  general  increase  of  faith  and 
love,  of  righteousness  and  true  holiness ;  yea,  and  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit — ^love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  meekness,  gentleness,  fidelity, 
goodness,  temperance  ? — ^Truly,  when  I  saw  what  God  had  done  among 
his  people  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  I  saw  them  warm  in 
their  first  love,  magnifying  the  Lord,  and  rejoicing  in  Gfod  their  Saviour, 
I  could  expect  nothing  less  than  that  all  these  would  have  lived  like 
angels  here  below ;  that  they  would  have  walked  as  continually  seeing 
Him  that  is  invisible,  having  constant  communion  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  living  in  eternity,  and  walking  in  eternity.  I  looked  to  see '  a 
chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people  ;' 
in  the  whole  tenor  of  their  conversation  '  showing  forth  His  praise  who 
had  called  them  into  His  marvellous  light.' "  But,  instead  of  this,  it 
brought  forth  error  in  ten  thousand  shapes.  It  brought  forth  enthusi- 
asm, imaginary  inspiration,  ascribing  to  the  all-wise  God  all  the  wHd, 
absurd,  self-inconsistent  dreams  of  a  heated  imagination.  It  brought 
forth  pride.  It  brought  forth  prejudice,  evil  surmising,  censoriousness, 
fudging  and  condemning  one  another ;  all  totally  subversive  of  that 
l>rotherly  love  which  is  the  very  badge  of  the  Christian  profession,  with- 
-out  which  whosoever  liveth  is  counted  dead  before  God.  It  brought 
forth  anger,  hatred,  malice,  revenge,  and  every  evil  word  and  work ;  all 
'direful  fruits,  not  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  of  the  bottomless  pit  It 
brought  forth  such  base  grovelling  affections,  such  deep  earthly-minded- 
«ess  as  that  of  the  poor  heathens,  which  occasioned  the  lamentation  of 
their  own  poet  over  them :  0  curves  in  terras  antnuB  et  oodestium 
inanes  1  "  0  souls  bowed  down  to  earth,  and  void  of  God  P*  And  he 
repeated,  from  the  pulpit,  a  remark  which  had  been  made  upon  the 
Methodists  by  one  whom  he  calls  a  holy  man,  that "  never  was  there 
-^.  before  a  people  in  the  Christian  Churoh  who  had  so  much  of  the  power 
th<of  God  among  them,  with  so  little  self-denial."  ^ 

1  ^1  "  Bat  a  much  heavier  chai^  lies    from  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Wesley,  which 
Indep^'^  Mr.  Southey  as  to  a  quotation    he  has  garbled.    I  regret  to  make  this 
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Hr.  Fletcher  also  confirms  this  unfavourable  representation,  and  indi- 
cates one  of  its  causes.    There  were  niembers  of  the  society,  he  said, 


(•barge,  because  the  general  fiiiineas  of 
Mr.  Soathe/s  book^  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  opiDions,  deserves  com- 
mendation. It  is  clear,  however,  that 
as  Mr.  Southey  gets  towards  the  end 
of  his  work,  and  contemplates  Mr. 
Wesley  as  the  head  of  a  religious  body, 
which  has  in  part  separated  from  the 
Church,  his  prejudices  become  more 
powerful ;  and  having,  from  a  bitter 
Dissenter,  become  an  ardent  churchman, 
he  probably  thinks  it  right  to  prove  the 
sincerity  of  his  conversion  by  his  zeal. 
In  dosing  his  volumes  he  appears,  there- 
fore, much  more  disposed  to  detract 
both  from  the  character  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
and  of  Methodism,  than  in  the  body  of 
the  work.  The  quotations  in  question 
are  understood  by  him  as  proving,  that 
the  moral  good  produced  by  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Wesley  was  in  fact  but  very 
small ;  and  this  impression  so  well  suited 
his  purpose,  that  either  he  did  not  give 
himself  time  to  read  the  extracted  pas- 
sages in  their  connection,  or  he  has 
wilfully  and  dishonourably  peiverted 
the  meaning  of  their  authors.  The  pas- 
sage is  thus  quoted  by  Mr.  Southey : — 
•*  *  There  were  times  when  Wesley 
perceived  and  acknowledged  how  little 
reformation  had  been  effected  in  the 
majority  of  his  followers.  **  Might  I 
not  have  expected,'*  said  he,  **  a  general 
increase  of  faith  and  love,  of  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness ;  yea,  and  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit — ^love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  meekness,  gentleness, 
fidelity,  goodness,  temperance?  Truly, 
when  I  saw  what  God  ^had  done  among 
His  people  between  forty  and  fifty  yeais 
ago,  when  I  saw  them  warm  in  their 
first  love,  magnifying  the  Lord,  and 
rejoicing  in  God  their  Saviour,  I  could 
expect  nothing  less  than  that  all  these 
would  have  lived  like  aneels  here  below ; 
that  they  would  have  waSked  continually 
as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,  having 
constant  communion  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  living  in  eternity,  and 
walking  in  eternity.  I  looked  to  see  a 
choeen  generation^  a  royal  priesthood. 


a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people ;  in  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  conversation  *  show- 
ing forth  His  praise  who  had  called  them 
into  his  marvellous  light.' "  But,  instead 
of  this,  it  brought  forth  error  in  ten 
thousand  shapes.  It  brought  forth 
enthusiasm,  imaginary  inspiration,  as* 
cribing  to  the  all-wise  God  all  the  wild, 
absurd,  self-inconsistent  dreams  of  a 
heated  imagination.  It  brought  forth 
pride.  It  brought  forth  prejudice,  evil 
surmising,  censoriousness,  judging  and 
condemning  one  another;  all  totally 
subversive  of  that  brotherly  love  whidi 
is  the  very  badge  of  the  Christian  pro- 
fession, without  which  whosoever  liveth 
is  counted  dead  before  God.  It  brought 
forth  anger,  hatred,  malice,  revenge,  and 
every  evil  word  and  work ;  all  direful 
fruits,  not  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bat  of  the 
bottomless  pit.  It  brought  forth  such 
base  grovelling  affections,  such  deep 
earthly-mindednesB,  as  that  of  the  poor 
heathens,  which  occasioned  the  lamenta- 
tion of  their  own  poet  over  them: 
0  curvoB  m  terras  animcB  et  ooslestium 
inanesl* 

"Now,  if  this  passage  were  to  be 
taken  as  Mr.  Southey  has  insidiously 
put  it,  it  would  not  have  been  out  of 
his  province,  as  the  biographer  of  Mr. 
Wesley,  and  the  historian  of  Methodism, 
to  have  compared  this  representation 
with  those  numerous  passages  in  Mr. 
Wesley's  writings  in  which  a  very  dif- 
ferent representation  is  made  of  the 
success  of  his  labours,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain a  fact  which  was  surely  important 
to  the  inquiry  he  had  voluntarily  under- 
taken, and  to  determine  the  precise 
quantum  of  good  produced  by  Metho- 
dism. But  not  only  was  it  Mr.  Southe/s 
duty  to  settle  the  average  of  these  very 
opposite  statements;  but  to  reconcile 
the  passage  in  which  he  affects  to  find 
Methodism  condemned  by  Mr.  Wesley, 
with  those  numerous  and  liberal  admis- 
sions as  to  the  real  and  extensive  good 
produced  by  it,  which  he  himself  hAsi- 
made  in  various  parts  of  his  most>^  ^ 
consistent  volumes.    Nay,  I  must  t^i 
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who  spoke  in  the  most  gbrioiis  manner  of  Christy  and  of  their  interest 
in  His  complete  salvation,  and  yet  wete  indulging  the  most  unchnsiian 

lanctbn  from  him.    Nor  does  he  onlf 
refer  to  errors  whidi  arose  fipom  the 
perversions  of  the  doctrines  of  Metho- 
dism, but  to  errors  which  arose  from 
a  heated  and  yimlent  oppooitiofi  made 
to  them,  both  in  the  Chorcfa  and  out 
of  it.    By  the  aoaloos  propagatiaBi  of 
truth,  the  advocates  of  error  were  mode 
more  active,  and  in  many  cases  more 
snooessftd^-the  oonstant  result  in  enery 
age.   *  It  brought  forth  enthusiasm/  &c. 
But  not  in  the  great  body  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
'followers,'  as  our  author  would  hare 
it  undentood.    This  could  not  be  his 
meaning ;  for,  on  the  oontrsry ,  he  affirms, 
that,  generally,  *  the  woik  in  his  societies 
was  rational  as  well  as  scriptursl,  as 
pure  from  enthusiasm  as  from  supers 
stition.    It  is  true,  the  opposite  has 
been  continually  affirmed ;  batto£|^Snn 
is  one  thing,  to  proo0  is  another.'     Mr. 
Wesley  refeiTsd  to  the  esse  of  George 
Bell,  and  a  few  others  in  London,  who 
were  (^posed  and  put  away  almost  as 
soon  as  their  errors  appeared,  and  whooe 
real  enthusiasm  was  ii\jurious,  not  only 
to  the  few  infected  by  it,  but  operated 
largely  for  a  time  to  oounteract  the 
influence  of  true  religion  m  the  knd,  by 
confirming    the    prgudices    which    all 
worldly  men  indulge  against  it,  and  who 
never  &il  to  fix  upon  sudi  dicumstances 
to  bring  it  into  disrepute.    *  It  brought 
forth  prejudice,  evil  surmising,  censo- 
riousness,  judging  and  condemning  one 
another,  all  totally  subversive  of  that 
brotherly  love  which  is  the  very  badge 
of  the  Christian  profession,*  &c.     Nor 
does  this  apply,  as  Mr.  Southey  i^pre- 
sents  it,  to  *  the  great  body  of  his  fol- 
lowers.'    On  the   contrary,  all    know 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
Mr.   Wesley^s  societies,  that,   till    his 
death,  no  body  of  Christians  equal  in 
number,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  were 
ever  more,  and  few  so  much,  distin- 
guished for  the  absence  of  strifes  and 
contention,   and  for  a  lively  affection 
towards  each  other.    Mr.  Southey  was 
either  not  aware,  or  intentionally  did 
not  advert  to, the  fact,  that  Mr.  Wesley 


that  if  Mr.  Southey  had  not  been  con- 
scious that  he  was  taking  an  unwar- 
rantable liberty  with  the  quotation  in 
question,  he  would  have  felt  himself 
bound  to  examine  these  apparent  con- 
tradictions at  some  length,  instead  of 
hastily  leaving  them,  supported  by  a 
few  oonfinnatory  dogmatical  assertions 
of  his  own,  to  produce  the  impression 
which  he  deiigned.  But  the  dishonesty 
of  our  author  must  here  be  exposed. 
The  pssBSge  which  he  has  given  as  one 
continuous  extract  from  Mr.  Wesley,  is 
made  up  of  two,  and  those  danses  are 
left  out  whidi  would  have  explained  its 
real  meaning.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  Mr. 
Southey  states,  that  it  was  written  by 
Mr.  W«ley  to  show  <how  little  real 
reformation  had  been  efiected  in  the 
great  body  of  his  followers.'  Instead 
of  this,  the  first  part  of  the  quotation 
says  nothing  of  the  degree  of  '  real  re- 
formation' wrought  among  his  followers, 
but  speaks  of  what  had  been  done  in  the 
nation,  in  comparison  of  what  he,  not 
unreasonably,  expected  from  the  com- 
mencement of  so  extraordinary  a  work 
of  God.  To  prevent  the  passage  from 
being  so  understood,  Mr.  Southey  dex- 
terously slipped  out  a  sentence  between 
two  parts  of  the  quotation.  Mr.  Wesley, 
after  askii^,  *  Might  I  not  have  expected 
a  general  increase  of  faith,  and  love,  of 
righteousness  V  &c.,  adds,  *  Was  it  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  these  fruits 
would  have  overspread  the  whole 
Cfmrchr  This  is  lefl  out.  Now,  the 
term  church  he  never  applied  to  his 
societies,  but  to  the  Church  of  England ; 
.and  here  he  clearly  means  by  it,  aU 
throughout  the  land  who  professed  to 
be  of  her  communion.  *  Instead  of  this,' 
Mr.  Wesley  observes,  *the  \ineyard 
-brought  forth  wild  grapes,  it  brought 
forth  error  in  a  thousand  shapes,'  and 
-many  persons,  instead  of  following  the 
^  doctrines  taught  by  him,  followed  these 
r-=^'    errors;  but  they  were  not  surely,  as 

thMr.  Southev  would  reprenent,  Mr. 
V©sley*8  *  followers,*  when  they  followed 
linions  and  teachers    which    had  no 

Indepi 
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tempeis,  and  liying  in* the  greatest  immoialitiea :  ''For  some  yeaiB," 
said  he, ''  I  have  suspected  there  is  more  imagixiary  than  unfeigned  faith 
in  most  of  those  who  pass  for  helievers.  With  a  mixture  of  indignation 
and  grief  have  I  seen  them  oareleesly  follow  the  stream  of  oormpt 
nature,  against  whidi  they  should  have  manfully  wrestled ;  and  when 
they  should  have  exclaimed  against  their  antinomianism,  I  have  heard 
them  cry  out  against  the  legality  of  their  wicked  hearts,  which,  they 
said,  still  suggested  that  they  were  to  do  soTnethingm  order  to  salva* 


did  not  consider  his  societies  as  a  sect, 
and  as  such  separated  from  the  body 
of  religious  people  in  the  nation ;  and 
hence  in  this,  and  other  parts  of  his 
writings,  he  addresses  the  religious 
public,  and  not  his  own  'followers' 
esdusireljr.  The  work  of  which  he 
speak!  in  these  quotations,  he  knew, 
was  begun  and  carried  on,  not  merely 
by  himself,  his  brother,  and  those  who 
continued  to  think  with  him,  but  by 
Mr.  Whitefidd  and  others  who  adopted 
the  theory  of  Calvin ;  and  with  them 
he  wished,  as  far  as  possible,  to  oo- 
operate,  as  wdl  as  with  all,  of  every 
name,  *who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
sincerity/  in  spreading  the  influence  of 
religion.  When,  therefore,  he  speaks  of 
those  circumstances  which  had  arisen 
to  obstruct  the  spread  of  that  work 
which  once  promised  very  rapidly  to 
leaven  the  whole  nation,  his  observations 
have  a  wider  range  than  Mr.  Southey 
assigns  to  them.  The  prejudice,  oen- 
soriousness,  and  subversion  of  brotherly 
love,  of  which  he  complains  in  the  quota- 
tion just  given,  may  be  supposed  to  be 
the  results  of  that  controversy  which 
had  been  stirred  up  on  the  subject  of 
predtstioation,  andin  which  Mr.  Sonthey 
has  shown  that  oandour  and  brotherly 
afiection  had  little  place.  The  spirit 
thus  excited,  unquestionably  separated 
those  who,  had  they  continued  united, 
would  have  produced  a  mudi  more 
powerful  and  extensive  effect  upon 
rociety.  In  this  respect  the  controversy 
was  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion. 
It  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  tiiose 
who  were  labouring  for  the  moral  benefit 
of  the  nation,  and  who  alone  had  that 
trath  in  possession  by  which  any  effectual 
impression  could  be  made;  and  it  cor- 
roded the  tempers  of  nuuiy  of  tliem,  as 


wdl  as  destroyed  their  co-operation. 
Of  the  moral  state  of  his  *foUowers,' 
Hr.  Wadey  is  not  speaking. 

**An  equally  unworthy  artifice  is 
made  use  of  by  Mr.  Southey  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  quotation,  which  he 
urges  as  a  further  proof  that  little 
moral  effect  was  produced  among  the 
'  followers'  of  Mr.  Wedey.  Here  also 
the  passage  is  mutilated,  and  all  is  cai^ 
folly  left  out  which  was  necessary  to  its 
being  understood  aright.  'The  vine- 
yard,' Mr.  Wesley  obeorves,  <  brought 
forth  wild  grapes,  such  base  grovellhig 
affections,  such  deep  earthly-mindedness, 
as  that  of  the  poor  heathens,  which 
occasioned  the  lamentation  of  thdr  own 
poet,  0  cana  in  terras  aninuB  et  ovfos- 
tiwn  manes  /  "  O  souls,  bowed  down  to 
earth,  and  void  of  God!"  But  of  whom 
is  this  affirmed?  Mr.  Southey  sap, 
of  *the  great  body  of  Mr.  Wedey's 
followers,*  and  yet  under  his  eye,  in  the 
same  paragraph,  these  oensnres  are  re- 
stricted to  the  rich;  to  persons  *  in- 
creased in  goods,'  and  oonsequeotly  were 
not  spoken  of  the  body,  who,  as  Mr. 
Southey  knows,  were  suiOidently  poor. 
But  then,  perhaps,  these  few  rich  per- 
sons were  Mr.  Wedey*s  '  followers  ?' 
Mr.  Southey  cannot  even  thus  be  axcal- 
pated,  for  almost  in  the  same  breath 
Mr.  Wedey  dedares,  that  they  despised 
communion  with  his  sodety.  He  doubt- 
less referred  to  a  few  persons  who,  when 
low  in  their  circumstances,  had  given 
some  hope  of  their  future  piety  and 
usefulness ;  but  becoming  rich,  they  had 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and,  so 
fiu*  from  bdng  the  great  body  of  his 
followers,  were  not  his  followers  at  all." 
— ^Watson's  'Observations,'  pp.  181- 
188^£d.]  .      -- 
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tion."  Antbotnianism,  he  aaid,  was,  in  general,  ^  a  motto  better  a.djLpted 
to  the  state  of  professing  congregations,  societies,  families,  and  indi¥> 
duals,  than  Holiness  unto  the  Lord,  the  inscription  that  should  be  even 
upon  our  horses'  bells.**  He  saw  what  evil  had  been  done  by  **  making 
mnch  ado  shout  finished  scdvatumJ'  ''  The  smoothness  of  our  doctrine," 
said  he,  *' will  atcme  for  our  most  glaring  inconsLstencies.  We  have  so 
whetted  the  antinomian  appetite  of  our  hearers^  that  thej  swallow  down 
almost  anything." 

Against  this  error,  to  which  the  professors  of  sanctity  so  easily  indice, 
Wesley  earnestly  endeayoured  to  guard  bis  followers.  But  if  on  this 
point  he  was,  during  the  latter,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
blameless,  it  cannot  he  denied  that  his  system  tended  to  produce  more 
of  the  appearance  than  of  the  reality  of  religion.  It  dealt  too  much  in 
sensations,  and  in  outward  manifestations  of  theopathy;  it  made 
religion  too  much  a  thing  of  display,  an  afifair  of  sympathy  and  con- 
federation ;  it  led  persons  too  much  from  their  homes  and  their  closets  ; 
it  imposed  too  many  forms ;  it  required  too  many  professions ;  it  exacted 
too  many  exposures.  And  the  necessary  consequence  was,  that  many, 
when  their  enthusiasm  abated,  became  mere  formalists,  and  kept  np 
a  Pharisaical  appearance  of  holiness,  when  the  whole  feeling  had 
evaporated. 

It  was  among  those  classes  of  society  whose  moial  and  religious 
education  had  been  blindly  and  culpably  neglected,  that  Methodism 
produced  an  immediate  beneficial  effect;  and,  in  cases  of  brutal 
depravity  and  habitual  vice,  it  often  produced  a  thorough  reformation^ 
which  could  not  have  been  brought  about  by  any  less  powerful  agency 
than  that  of  religious  zeal.  "  Sinners  of  every  other  sort,"  said  a  good 
old  clergyman,  ''have  I  frequently  known  converted  to  God:  but  an 
habitual  drunkard  I  have  never  known  converted." — "But  I,"  says 
Wesley,  ''have  known  five  hundred,  perhaps  five  thousand."  To  these 
moral  miracles  he  appealed  in  triumph,  as  imdeniable  proofs  that 
Methodism  was  an  extraordinary  work  of  God.  "  I  appeal,"  said  he» 
"  to  every  candid,  unprejudiced  person,  whether  we  may  not  at  this  day 
discern  all  those  signs  (understanding  the  words  in  a  spiritual  sense)  to 
which  our  Lord  referred  John's  disciples,  *  The  blind  receive  their  aght.*^ 
Those  who  were  blind  from  their  birth,  unable  to  see  their  own  deplor- 
able state,  and  much  more  to  see  God,  and  the  remedy  he  has  prepared 
for  them,  in  the  Son  of  His  love,  now  see  themselves,  yea,  and  '  the 
light  of  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ'  The  eyes  of 
their  understanding  being  now  opened,  they  see  all  things  clearly.  *  The 
deaf  hear.'  Those  that  were  before  utterly  deaf  to  all  the  outward  and 
'-   inward  calls  of  God,  now  hear  not  only  His  providential  calls,  but  also 

tithe  whispers  of  His  grace.    '  The  lame  walk.'    Those  who  never  before 
,ro6e  from  the  earth,  or  moved  one  step  toward  heaven,  are  now  walk* 

Indei. 
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Ing  in  all  the  wajrs  of  Ood ;  yea,  nmning  the  race  that  is  set  before 

them.     '  The  lepers  are  cleansed.'    The  deadly  leprosy  of  sin,  which 

they  brought  with  them  into  the  world,  and  which  no  art  of  man 

could  ever  cure,  is  now  clean  departed  ^m  them.    And  surely,  never, 

in  any  age  or  nation  since  the  Apostles,  have  those  words  been  so 

eminently  fulfilled, — *  The  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them,'  as 

they  are  at  this  day.    At  this  day,  the  (Gospel  leaven,  faith  working  by 

love,  inward  and  outward  holiness,  or  (to  use  the  terms  of  St  Paul) 

righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  hath  so  spread  in 

various  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  in 

the  Islands,  in  the  north  and  south  from  Georgia  to  New  England  and 

Newfoundland,    that   sinners   have    been   truly  converted   to   God^ 

thoroughly  changed  both  in  heart  and  in  life,  not  by  ten%  or  by 

hundreds  only,  but  by  thousands,  yea,  by  myriads.    The  fact  cannot 

be  denied :  we  can  point  out  the  persons,  with  their  names  and  places 

of  abode ;  and  yet  the  wise  men  of  the  world,  the  men  of  eminence,  tho 

men  of  learning  and  renown,  cannot  imagine  what  we  mean  by  taUdng 

of  any  extraordinary  work  of  God," 

Forcible  examples  are  to  be  found  of  this  true  conversion,  this  real 
regeneration  ;  as  well  as  many  affecting  instances  of  the  support  which 
religion,  through  the  means  of  Methodism,  has  given  in  the  severest 
afflictions,^  and  of  the  peace  and  contentment'  which  it  has  afforded  to 
those  who  without  it  would  have  been  forlorn  and  hopeless.  Many, 
perhaps  most  of  these  conversions,  were  produced  by  field-preaching  ; 

1  In  Dr.  Coke*8  *  History  of  the  West  that  He  has  made  me  jost  what  I  am, 

Indies,*  there  is  one  remarkable  instance,  a  creature  capable  of  the  enjoyment  of 

bat  it  is  too  painful  to  be  repeated.  Himself.    If  I  go  to  the  windovr  and 

>  Of  this  there  is  a  beautifol  example  look  out,  I  see  the  moon  and  sta» ; 

in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Wesley  by  I  meditate  a  while  on  the  silence  of  the 

one  of  his  female  disciples,  who  was  night,  consider  this  world  as  a  beautiful 

employed  in  the  Orphan*house  at  New-  structure,  and  the  work  of  an  almighty 

casUe.    "  I  know  not,"  she  says,  "■  how  hand ;  then  I  sit  down  to  work  again^ 

to  agree  to  the  not  working,    I  am  still  and  think  myself  one  of  the  happiest  of 

unwUling  to  take  anything  from  any-  beings  in  it. 

body.  I  work  out  of  choice,  having  Both  the  feeling  and  the  ezpressio* 
neyer  yet  learned  how  a  woman  can  be  in  the  letter  are  so  sweet,  that  the> 
idle  and  innocent.  I  have  had  as  blessed  reader  will  probably  be  as  sorry  as  I 
times  in  my  soul  sitting  at  work,  as  was  to  disoover  that  this  happy  state  of 
ever  I  had  in  my  life ;  especially  in  the  mind  was  not  permanent.  In  a  letter 
night-time,  when  I  see  nothing  bat  the  of  Wesley's  written  three  years  after- 
light of  a  candle  and  a  white  doth,  hear  wards,  he  says,  **  I  know  not  what  to 
nothing  but  the  soand  of  my  own  breath,  do  more  for  poor  Jenny  Keith  (that  wa» 
with  Uod  in  my  sight  and  heaven  in  her  name).  Alas!  from  what  a  height 
my  Boul,  I  think  myself  one  of  the  is  she  fallen!  What  a  burning  and 
happiest  creatures  below  the  skies.  I  shining  light  was  she  six  or  seven  years 
do  not  complain  that  God  has  not  made  ago !  But  thus  it  ever  was.  Many  of 
me  some  fine  thing,  to  be  set  up  to  be  the  first  shall  be  last,  and  many  of  the 
gaxed  at :  bat  I  can  heartily  bless  Him,  last  first" 
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and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Methodism  did  more  good  in  its  eadier 
than  in  its  latter  days,  when  preaching  in  the  open  air  was  gradnaily 
disused,  as  chapels  were  multiplied.  The  two  brothen^  aod  tine  mofre 
zealous  of  their  followers,  used  at  first  also  to  frequent  TMlam  and  the 
prisons,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  consolation  to  those  who  stood 
most  in  need  of  it  When  Methodism  was  most  unpopular,  admissioii 
at  these  places  was  refused  them,  which  occasiQned  Wesley  to  ezdaim, 
*'  So  we  are  forbid  to  go  to  Newgate  fi>r  £aar  of  making  them  wu&ed, 
and  to  Bedlam  for  fear  of  driving  them  madT  In  both  places,  and  in 
hospitals  also,  great  good  might  be  effected  by  that  zeal  which,  the 
Methodists  possess,  were  it  tempered  with  discretion.  If  they  bad  in- 
stituted societies  to  discharge  such  painful  offices  of  hxmuuiity  as  are 
performed  by  the  Bcswn  de  la  OharUS  in  France,  and  by  the  Bogniiies 
of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  the  good  which  they  might  have  effected 
would  have  been  duly  appreciated  and  rewarded  by  public  opinion.^  It 
is  remarkable,  that  none  of  their  abundant  enthnrissm  should  have 
taken  this  direction,  snd  that  so  little  use  should  have  been  made  of  the 
opportunity  when  the  prisons  were  again  opened  to  them.  The  Wesleys 
appear  not  to  have  repeated  their  visits  after  the  exclusion.  One  of 
their  followers,  by  name  Silas  Told,  a  weak,  credulous,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  honest  zeal,  not  always  a  credible  msd,  attended  at 
Newgate  for  more  than  twenty  years :  his  charity  was  bestowed  ahnost 
exclusively  upon  condemned  criminals.  After  his  death  he  bad  no 
successor  in  this  dismal  vocation,  and  the  honour  of  having  shown  in 
what  manner  a  prison  may  be  made  a  school  of  reformation,  was  re- 
served for  Mrs.  Fry  and  the  Quakers. 

In  estimating  the  effects  of  Methodism,  the  good  which  it  has  done 
indirectly  must  not  be  overlooked.    As  the  Reformation  produced  a 

1  On  atoB  passage  Mr.  Watson  t&-  in  our  chapels,  sufficiently  testify,  as 

marks,  as    follows: — ^''It  so    happens  well  as  the  liberal    sobscriptaoiis  and 

that  such  societies  have  been  instituted,  donations  constantly  received,  and  espe- 

In  every  principal    town  we    liave  a  dally  in  London,  from  persons  of  all 

society  for  the  visiting  and  relieving  the  ranks,  entirely  nnoonnected  with  us,  but 

poor,  and  friendless,  and  sick ;  and  great  who  know  the  penevering  zeal  of  the 

are  the  sums  thus  spent^  as  well  as  the  visitors,  and  that  systematic  manage- 

number  of  visitors,  male  and  female,  ment  of  thcee  societies  which,  whilst  it 

who  9$ek  cut  the  victims  of  poverty  and  effectually  guards   against    imposition, 

disease,  of  every  profession  of  religion,  reaches,  by  patient   investigation,    tbe 

regarding  only  their  necessities,  in  eel-  cases  of  retiring  and  modest  distress. 

iars,  garrets,  and  other  abodes  of  disease.  This  is  another  instance  in  proof  of  how 

contagion,  and  wretchedness,  to  minister  little  our  author  knows  of  a  pe<^e  as 

to  their  wants.     The  good  thus  effected  to  whom  he  utters  opinions  and  censures 

by  their  efforts  has  also,  though  Mr.  so  confident.    The  kind  of  societies  which 

Southey  knows  it  not,  been  *  duly  appre-  he  thinks  would  entitle  us  to  public 

ciated  by  public  opinion,'  as  the  lai^ge  support  actually  exist,"— >*  Ofaaervailons,* 

^      public  collections  for  *  The   Stranger's  p.  23. — [Ed.] 
l,  Friend  Society,'  and  other  charities,  made 

Indei 
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viaible  reform  in  thoae  parts  of  Ghiistendoin  where  the  Bomish  Ohurch 
maintained  its  supremacrjr,  8o,  though  in  a  less  degree,  the  progress  of 
Wesley's  disdj^es  has  been  beneficial  to  cnr  Establishment,  exciting  in 
many  of  the  parochial  clergy  the  zeal  which  was  wanting.  Where  the 
clergy  exert  themselves,  the  growth  of  Methodism  is  checked;  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  be  most  useful  where  it  is  least  suooessfuL  To 
the  impulse  also,  which  was  given  by  Methodism,  that  nussionary 
spirit  may  be  ascribed  which  is  now  carrying  the  light  of  the  gospel  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  In-no  way  can  religions  zeal  be  so 
beneficially  directed  as  in  this. 

Some  evil  also,  as  well  as  some  good,  the  Methodists  have  indirectly 
caused.  Though  they  became  careful  in  admitting  lay*proachers  them- 
selves, the  bad  example  of  suffering  any  ignorant  enthusiast  to  proclaim 
himself  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  found  numerous  imitators.  The 
number  of  roving  adventurers^  in  all  the  intermediate  grades  between 
knaveiy  and  madness,  who  took  to  preaching  as  a  thriving  trade, 
brought  an  opprobrium  upon  religion  Itself;  and  when  an  attempt  was 
made  at  last  to  put  an  end  to  this  scandal,  a  most  outrageous  and  un- 
reasonable cry  was  raised,  as  if  the  rights  of  conscience  were  invaded.' 
Perhaps  the  manner  in  whidi  Methodism  has  fiamiliarized  the  lower 
clasNs  to  the  work  of  combining  in  associations,  making  rules  for  their 
own  governance,  raising  funds,  and  communicating  from  one  part  of  the 
1^1ng«^9lm  to  another,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  incidental  evik  which 
have  resulted  from  it ;  but  in  this  respect  it  has  only  £euuUtated  a  process 
to  which  other  causes  had  given  birth.  The  principles  of  Methodism 
are  strictly  loyal ;  and  the  language  which  has  been  held  by  the  Con- 
ference, in  all  times  of  political  disturbance,  have  been  highly  honourable 
to  the  society,  and  in  strict  conformity  to  the  intentions  of  the  founder. 

^  One  magiBtrate  in  the  county  of  that  God  will  avenge   his  own  elect 

Middlesex    licensed    fourteen    hundred  against  their  persecutors,  let  them   be 

pnachen  in  the  ooune  of  five  years,  who  they  may.    The  men  that  are  sent 

Of  siz-tnd-thirty  persons  who  obtained  of   God,  must   deliver  their  messa$;e, 

licenses    at    one    sessions,    six   spelled  whether  men  will  hear,  or  whether  they 

**  ministers  of  the  gospel"  in  six  different  will  forbear;  whether  they  can  obtain 

ways,  and  seven  signed  their  marks  I  a  licence  or  not.    If  God  opens  their 

One  fellow,  who  applied  for  a  licence,  mouths,  none  can  shut  them."    Eveiy 

being  asked  if  he  could  read,  replied,  man  his  own  pope,  and  his  own  law- 

"Mother  reads,  and   I    'spounds  and  giyerl    These  are  days  in  which  autho- 

'splains."  rity  may  safely  be  defied  in  such  cases ; 

2  A  writer  in  the  '  Gospel  Magazine'  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
says,  concerning  Lord  Sidmouth's  well-  roan  who  speaks  thus  plainly  would  not 
meant  Bill,  "  By  the  graoe  of  God  I  can  have  been  as  ready  to  break  the  laws  as 
speak  for  one.  If  in  any  place  I  am  to  defy  them.  Had  he  been  bom  in  the 
called  to  preach,  and  cannot  obtain  a  right  place  and  time,  he  would  have 
licence,  I  shall  feel  myself  called  upon  enjoyed  a  glorification  in  the  Grass- 
to  break  through  all  restrictions,  even  market. 
if  death  be  the  consequence ;  for  I  know 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  good  which  it  has  done,  hy  rendering  men  good 
civil  subjects,  is  countenusted  by  separating  them  from  the  Church. 
This  tendency  Wesley  did  not  foresee ;  and  when  he  perceiTed  it,  he 
could  not  prevent  it.  But  his  conduct  upon  this  point  was  neither 
consistent  nor  ingenuous.  Soon  after  he  had  taken  the  memorable  st^ 
of  consecrating  Dr.  Coke  as  an  American  bishop,  he  arrogated  to  himaelf 
the  same  authority  for  Scotland  as  for  America ;  and  this,  he  maintained, 
*  was  not  a  separation  from  the  Church ;  **  not  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland,"  said  he,  **  for  we  were  never  connected  therewith ;  not  from 
the  Church  of  England,  for  this  is  not  concerned  in  the  steps  which 
are  taken  in  Scotland.  Whatever,  then,  is  done,  either  in  America  or 
Scotland,  is  no  separation  from  the  Church  of  England.  I  have  no 
thought  of  this :  I  have  many  objections  against  it.'*  He  had  been  led 
toward  a  separation  imperceptibly,  step  by  step ;  but  it  is  not  ta  his 
honour  that  he  affected  to  deprecate  it  to  the  last,  while  he  was  evidently 
bringing  it  about  by  the  measures  which  he  pursued. 

In  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  the  tendency  to  separation  was  increased 
by  the  vexatious  manner  in  which  some  Lincolnshire  magistrates  enforced 
the  letter  of  the  Toleration  Act.  They  insisted,  that  as  the  Methodists 
professed  themselves  members  of  the  Chuich,  they  were  not  within  the 
intention  of  the  Act ;  they  refused  to  license  their  chapels  therefore,  unless 
they  declared  themselves  Dissenters :  and  when  some  of  the  trustees 
were  ready  to  do  this,  they  were  told  that  this  was  not  sufficient  by 
itself;  they  must  declare  also,  that  they  scrupled  to  attend  the  service 
and  sacrament  of  the  Church,  the  Act  in  question  having  been  made  for 
those  only  who  entertained  such  scruples.  This  system  of  injurious 
severity  did  not  stop  here.  Understanding  in  what  manner  these  magis- 
trates interpreted  the  law,  some  informere  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  enforced  the  Conventicle  Act  against  those  who  had  preaching 
or  prayer-meetings  in  their  houses :  the  persons  thus  aggrieved  were 
mostly  in  humble  circumstances,  so  that  they  were  distressed  to  pay  the 
fine ;  and  when  they  appealed  to  the  quarter-sessions,  it  was  in  vain ; 
the  magistrates  had  no  power  to  relieve  them.  Mr.  Wesley  was  irritated 
at  this,  and  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  a  tone  which  he  had 
never  before  assumed.  « My  lord,"  said  he,  in  his  letter,  *'  I  am  a 
dying  man,  having  already  one  foot  in  the  grave.  Humanly  speaking,  I 
cannot  long  creep  upon  the  earth,  being  now  nearer  ninety  than  eighty 
years  of  age.  But  I  cannot  die  in  peace  before  I  have  discharged  this 
office  of  Christian  love  to  your  lordship.  I  write  without  ceremony,  as 
neither  hoping  nor  fearing  anything  from  your  lordship,  or  from  any  man 
living.  And  I  ask,  in  the  name  and  in  the  presence  of  Him  to  whom 
both  you  and  I  are  shortly  to  give  an  account,  why  do  you  trouble  those 
that  are  quiet  in  the  land — ^those  that  fear  God  and  work  righteousness  ? 
Does  your  lordship  know  what  the  Methodists  are  ?  that  many  thousands 
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of  them  are  zealous  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  strongly 
attached,  not  only  to  his  Majesty,  but  to  his  present  ministry?  Why 
should  your  lordship,  setting  religion  out  of  the  question,  throw  away 
such  a  body  of  respectabl?^  friends  ?  Is  it  for  their  religious  sentiments  ? 
Alas  I  my  lord,  is  this  a  time  to  persecute  any  man  for  conscience  sake  P 
I  beseech  you,  my  lord,  do  as  you  would  be  done  to.  Tou  are  a  man  of 
sense;  you  are  a  man  of  learning;  nay,  I  verily  believe  (what  is  of 
infinitely  more  value)  you  are  a  man  of  piety.  Then  think  and  let 
think.  I  pray  Grod  to  bless  you  with  the  choicest  of  his  blessings."  ^ 
These  circumstances  occurred  a  few  months  only  before  his  death.  His 
friends  advised  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  Parliament  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Conventicle  Act.  In  some  shape,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
that  reUef  would  have  been  afforded,  and  several  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  respected  Mr.  Wesley,  would  have  stirred  in  his 
behalf.  But  his  growing  infirmities  prevented  him  from  exerting  him- 
self upon  this  business  as  he  would  otherwise  have  done. 
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<<  Leibubb  and  I,"  sud  Wesley,  *'  have  taken  leave  of  one  another.  I 
propose  to  be  busy  as  long  as  I  live,  if  my  health  is  so  long  indulged  to 
me."  This  resolution  was  made  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  never  was 
resolution  more  punctually  observed.  "Lord,  let  me  not  live  to  be 
useless ! "  was  the  prayer  which  he  uttered  after  seeing  one  whom  he 
had  long  known  as  an  active  and  useful  magistrate,  reduced  by  age  to 
be  "  a  picture  of  human  nature  in  disgrace,  feeble  in  body  and  mind, 
slow  of  speech  and  understanding."  He  was  favoured  with  a  constitu- 
tion vigorous  beyond  that  of  ordinary  men,  and  with  an  activity  of 
spirit  which  is  even  rarer  than  his  singular  felicity  of  health  and  strength. 
Ten  thousand  cares  of  various  kinds,  he  said,  were  no  more  weight  or 
burden  to  his  mind,  than  ten  thousand  hairs  were  to  his  head.  But  in 
truth  his  only  cares  were  those  of  superintending  the  work  of  his  am- 
bition, which  continually  prospered  under  his  hands.  Heal  cares  he  had 
none ;  no  anxieties,  no  sorrows,  no  griefs  which  touched  him  to  the 

^  In  the  life  of  Wesley,  bv  Dr.  Coke  place  that  whJdi  I  have  copied  from  the 

and  Mr.  Moore,  there  is  a  letter  tipon  life    by  Dr.  Whitehead.     The  official 

this  occasion,  in  a  more  angry  strain,  biographers  indeed  had  in  their  hands 

Probably  Mr.  Wesley  upon   reflection  sncj^  private  documents  only  aa  hod  not 

saw  that  he  had  written  in  an  unbe-  been  entrusted  to  the  doctor, 
oonung  manner,  and  substituted  in  its 
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quick.  ^  His  maimer  of  life  wbb  the  most  faTOorable  that  ooold  have  been 
devised  for  longevity.  He  rose  early,  and  lay  down  at  night  with 
nothing  to  keep  him  waking,  or  trouble  him  in  sleep.  His  mind  was 
always  in  a  pleasurable  and  wholesome  stat^of  activity,  he  was  teoir- 
perate  in  his  diet,  and  lived  in  perpetual  locomotion :  and  freqnfi&t 
change  of  air  is  perhaps,  of  all  things^  that  which  most  oonduoeB  to 
joyous  health  and  long  life. 

The  time  which  Mr.  Wesley  spent  in  travelling  was  not  lost.  *'  H]»- 
tory,  poetry,  and  philosophy,"  said  he,  "  I  cammouly  read  cm  horaeliadcy 
having  other  employment  at  other  times."  He  used  to  throw  the  veins 
on  his  horse's  neck ;  and  in  this  way  he  rode,  in  the  course  of  his  life^ 
above  a  hundred  thousand  miles,  without  any  accident  of  sufficient  mag' 
nitude  to  make  him  sensible  oi  the  danger  which  he  incorred.  His 
firiends,  however,  saw  the  danger ;  and  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  Ms 
age  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  travel  in  a  carriage,  in  consequence  of  a 
hurt  whidi  had  produced  a  hydrocele.  The  ablest  practitioneTsin  Edin- 
burgh  were  consulted  upon  his  case,  and  assured  him  there  was  but  one 
method  of  cure.  '*  Perhaps  but  one  natural  one,"  says  he,  '*  but  I  think 
God  has  more  than  one  method  of  healing  either  the  soul  or  the  body." 
He  read  upon  the  subject  a  treatise  which  recommends  a  seton  or  a 
caustic, ''  but  I  am  not  inclined,"  said  he,  '*to  try  either  of  them ;  I 
know  a  physician  that  has  a  shorter  cure  than  either  one  or  the  other." 
After  two  years,  however,  he  submitted  to  an  opemtion,^  and  obtained  a 
cure.  A  little  before  this,  he  notices  in  his  Journal,  the  first  night  that 
he  had  ever  lain  awake ;  "  I  believe,"  he  adds,  "  few  can  say  this ;  in 
seventy  years  I  never  lost  one  night's  sleep. 

He  lived  to  preach  at  Eingswood  under  the  shade  of  trees  which  he 
had  planted ;  and  he  outlived  the  lease  of  the  Foundry,'  the  place 
which  had  been  the  cradle  of  Methodism.  In  1778,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Society  were  removed  to  the  City-road,  where  a  new  chapel  was 
built  upon  ground  leased  by  the  City.    Great  multitudes  assembled  to 

1  <'Mr.  Wathea  perfbmMl  the  opera-  1740  as  *'8  mlDOoa  piaoe,  with  an  old 
tion,  and  drew  off  somethmg  more  than  pantile  covering,*  Um  rough  deal  bosrda 
a  half  pint  of  a  thin,  yellow,  tnuuparent  put  together  to  constitute  a  tempomy 
water;  with  this  came  out  (to  his  no  pulpit,  and  several  other  decayed  tun- 
small  surprise)  a  pearl  of  the  size  of  a  hers,  which  composed  the  whde  strno- 
small  shot,  which  he  sopposed  might  be  tare."  No  doabt  it  was  improved 
one  cause  of  the  disorder,  by  occasioning  afterwards.  Mr.  Wesley's  pretching 
a  conflux  of  humonn  to  the  part.'* —  hoars,  when  he  began  there,  were  five 
'  Journal,'  xvii.  p.  8.  What  an  extra-  in  the  morning  and  seven  in  the  evening, 
ordinary  relic  would  this  pearl  have  for  the  oonvenieDce  of   the  '  ' 


been,  had   it    been    extracted   from  a  part  of  the  congregation.    The  men  and 

Romish  saint  I     I    know  not  whether  women  sat  apart,  and  there  were  no 

there  be  any  other  case    recorded  of  pews,  or  difference  of  benches,  or  ap- 

physical  Or/stradsm.  •  pointed  place  for  any  j 

s  Silas  Told  describes  this  in  the  year 
InA 
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Bee  the  oeremony  of  laying  the  foundation,  so  that  Wesley  could  noi^ 
without  much  difficnlty,  get  through  the  press  to  lay  the  first  stone,  in 
which  his  name  and  the  date  were  inserted  upon  a  plate  of  brass: 
«  This  was  laid  by  John  Wesley  on  April  1, 1777."    "  Probably,"  says 
he,.  *^  this  will  be  seen  no  more  by  any  human  eye,  but  will  remain 
there  till  the  earth  and  the  works  thereof  are  burnt  up."    Charles, 
having  long  oeased  to  itinerate,  used  to  officiate  here,  and  the  lay 
preachers,  who  were  always  jealons  of  him,  were  greatly  ofifended, 
because  he  excluded  them  from  the  pulpit  by  serving  the  chapel  twice 
on  Stmdays,  when  John  was  not  in  town..   They  complained  of  this  as 
invidious  and  derogatory  to  themselves,  and  Wesley  so  far  yielded  to 
their  importonities  as  to  promise  that  one  of  thdr  body  should  preach 
when  Charles  could  not,  an  arrangement  which  preferred  them  to  the 
dergymen  in  the  Connection.    Charles  was  hurt  at  this  concession  of 
his  brother's,  and  with  good  reason.  He  represented  that  many  persons, 
who  had  subscribed  towards  the  building  of  the  chapel,  and  were  friends 
to  Methodism,  were  yet  not  members  of  the  Society,  but  true  Church<« 
men ;  and  that,  from  regard  to  them  and  to  the  Church,  not  out  of  illi- 
will  to  the  preachers,  he  wished  the  Church  service  to  be  continued 
there ;  for  this  also  was  made  a  matter  of  complaint  against  him.    Next 
to  his  brother,  he  afOimed,  he  had  the  best  right  to  preach  there;  and 
he  used  it  because  he  had  so  short  a  time  to  preach  anywhere.    ''I  am 
Sorry,"  said  he,  "you  yielded  to  the  lay  preachers :  I  think  them  in  the 
greatest  danger  through  pride.    They  affect  to  believe  that  I  act  as  a 
clergyman  in  opposition  to  them.    If  there  was  no  man  above  them, 
what  would  become  of  them !  how  would  they  tear  one  another  in 
pieces !    Convince  them,  if  you  can,  that  they  want  a  clergyman  over 
them  to  keep  them  and  the  flock  together.    But  rather  persuade  them, 
if  you  can,  to  be  the  least,  not  the  greatest,  and  then  all  will  be  right 
again.    You  have  no  alternative  but  to  conquer  that  spirit,  or  be  con- 
quered by  it.    The  preachers  do  not  love  the  Church  of  England. 
What  must  be  the  consequence  when  we  are  gone?    A  separation  is 
inevitable.    Do  you  not  wish  to  keep  as  many  good  people  in  the 
Church  as  you  can  ?    Something  might  be  done  to  save  the  remainder, 
if  you  had  resolution  and  would  stand  by  me,  as  firmly  as  I  will 
by  you." 

This  ill-temper  in  the  preachers  produced  a  schism  in  the  Connection. 
An  Irish  clergyman,  being  at  Bath  on  account  of  his  wife's  health,  was 
desired  by  Mn  Wesley  to  preach  every  Sunday  evening  in  the  Methodist 
chapel,  as  long  as  he  remained  there.  As  soon  as  Wesley  had  left 
that  city,  a  lay  preacher,  by  name  M'Nab,  raised  a  sort  of  rebellion 
upon  this  ground,  saying  it  was  the  common  cause  of  all  the  lay 
preachers,  for  they  were  appointed  by  the  Conference,  not  by  Mr.  Wesley, 
and  they  would  not  sufier  the  clergy  to  ride  over  their  heads.    This 
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touched  Mr.  Wesley  where  he  was  most  sensitire.  He  set  odit  for 
Bath,  smmnoned  the  Society,  and  read  to  them  a  paper  ^  which  he  had 
drawn  up  many  years  hefore,  upon  a  somewhat  similar  occasion,  and 
which  had  heen  read  to  the  Conference  of  1766.  He  ohserred  that  the 
rules  of  the  preachers  were  fixed  hy  him  hefore  any  Conference  existed, 
and  that  the  twelfth  rule  stated,  ^  ahove  all,  you  are  to  jveach  when 
and  where  I  appoint"*  This  fundamental  rule  M'Nah  had  opposed,  and 
therefore  he  expelled  him.  But  the  mutinous  preacher  had  *'  thrown 
wildfire  among  the  people,  and  occasioned  anger,  jealousies,  judging 
each  other,  hackbiting,  and  tale-bearing  without  end :"  strange  weeds  to 
spring  up  in  the  garden  of  Christian  perfection  I 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others,  when  his  authority  was  inyaded, 
Wesley  acted  with  promptitude  and  decision.  He  had  great  talents  for 
government ;  and  even  when  it  was  necessary  to  conform  to  circum- 
stances which  he  could  not  control,  he  understood  how  important  it  was 
that  he  should  never  appear  to  yield.  But  though,  by  his  presence  of 
mind  and  skill  in  directing  the  minds  of  men,  he  contrived  in  difiSenlt 
circumstances  to  save  himself  from  any  sacrifice  of  pride,  he  was  not 
always  so  successful  on  the  score  of  principle ;  for  his  attachmoit  to 
the  Church  was  sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  extending  and  preserving  his 
power :  contented  if  he  could  stave  off  the  separation  as  long  as  he  lived, 
he  took  measures  which  prepared  for  it,  just  as  he  provided  a  system 
by  which  the  constitution  of  his  Society  should  become  republican  after 
his  death,  satisfied  with  maintaining  his  authority  over  it  as  a  monarch 
during  his  life. 

The  remarkable  talents  with  which  the  Wesley  £unily  were  endowed, 
manifested  themselves  in  the  third  generation  as  strikingly  as  in  the 
second.  One  of  the  nieces  of  Mr.  Wesley,  named  Mehetabel  after  her 
mother,  was  that  Mrs.  Wright  who  attained  to  such  excellence  as  a 
modeller  in  wax,  and  who  is  said  to  have  acted  with  great  dexterity  in 
conveying  treasonable  intelligence  to  the  Americans  during  the  war. 
The  two  sons  of  Charles  were  among  the  most  distinguished  musicians 
of  their  age.  Their  &ther,  perceiving  the  decided  bent  of  their  genius, 
very  properly  permitted  them  to  follow  it,  and  make  the  science  of 
music  their  profession.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  he  said,  "  I  am  clear, 
without  doubt,  that  my  sons'  concert  is  after  the  will  and  order  of 
Providence."  When  John  printed  this  letter  after  his  brother's  death, 
he  added,  in  a  note,  ''I  am  dear  of  another  mind."  Dr.  Q6kA  also 
looked  upon  the  concerts  which  were  performed  in  Charles  Wesley's 
own  house  as  being  highly  dishonourable  to  God,  and  considered  him 
as  criminal  '*  by  reason  of  his  situation  in  the  Church  of  Christ"  But 
upon  mature  consideration  the  doctor  saw  reason  to  alter  this  severe 
opinion.     '*It  has  established  them,"  said  Charles,  ''as  musidans^  m  a 

^  The  Bubstance  of  this  paper  has  been  previously  given,  pp.  372*3. 
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safe  and  honourable  way.  We  do  not  repent  that  we  ^id  not  make 
a  show  or  advantage  of  our  swana  They  may  still  make  their  fortunes 
if  I  will  venture  them  into  the  world ;  bat  I  never  wish  them  rich  :  you 
also  agree  with  me  in  this.  Our  good  old  father  neglected  every  oppor- 
tunity of  selling  our  souls  to  the  devil." 

One  of  these  brothers  became  a  Papist,  to  the  sore  grief  of  his  parents. 
Upon  this  occasion  John  addressed  a  letter  to  them,  saying,  he'doubted 
not  that  they  were  in  great  trouble,  because  their  son  had  **  changed 
his  religion ;"  and,  deducing  a  topic  of  consolation  from  the  inaccuracy 
of  that  expression,  "  Nay,"  said  he,  '*  he  has  changed  his  opinions  and 
mode  qf  worship ^  but  that  is  not  religion ;  it  is  quite  another  thing. 
Has  he  then,  you  may  ask,  sustained  no  loss  by  the  change?  Yes ; 
iinspeakable  loss :  because  his  new  opinions  and  mode  of  worship  are 
so  unfavourable  to  religion,  that  they  make  it»  if  not  impossible  to  one 
that  knew  better,  yet  extremely  difiQcult  What^  then,  is  religion? 
It  is  happiness  in  God,  or  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God.  It  is 
'  faith  working  by  love,'  producing  '  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.'  In  other  words,  it  is  a  heart  and  life  devoted  to 
God ;  or  communion  with  God  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  or  the  mind 
which  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  enabling  us  to  walk  as  He  walked.  Now, 
either  he  has  this  religion,  or  he  has  not :  if  he  has^  he  will  not  finally 
perish,  notwithstanding  the  absurd,  unscriptural  opinions  he  has 
embraced,  and  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  modes  of  worship. 
But  these  are  so  many  shackles  which  will  greatly  retard  him  in  running 
the  race  that  is  set  before  him.  If  he  has  not  this  religion ;  if  he  has 
not  given  God  his  heart,  the  case  is  unspeakably  worse :  I  doubt  if  he 
ever  will;  for  his  new  friends  will  continually  endeavour  to  hinder 
him,  by  putting  something  else  in  its  place,  by  encouraging  him  to  rest 
in  the  forms,  notions,  or  externals,  without  being  bom  again ;  without 
having  *  Christ  in  him,  the  hope  of  glory  ;*  without  being  *  renewed  in 
the  image  of  Him  that  created  him.'  This  is  the  deadly  evil.  I  have 
often  lamented  that  he  had  not  this  '  holiness,  without  which  no  man 
can  see  the  Lord.'  But  though  he  had  it  not,  yet,  in  his  hours  of  cool 
reflection,  he  did  not  hope  to  go  to  heaven  without  it ;  but  now  he  is, 
or  will  be  taught,  that,  let  him  only  have  a  right  fowlh  (that  is,  such 
and  such  notions),  and  add  thereunto  such  and  such  exiemdls^  and  he 
is  quite  safa  He  may  indeed  roll  a  few  years  in  purging  fire,  but  he 
will  surely  go  to  heaven  at  last." 

The  &ther  felt  this  evil  so  deeply,  that,  it  is  asserted,  one  of  the  last 
things  he  said  upon  his  death-bed  was  to  declare  his  forgiveness  of  the 
person  by  whose  means  his  son  had  been  perverted.  To  Mr.  Wesley 
it  was  a  mortificatidh  as  well  as  a  grief ;  foi^  he  had  exposed  the  errors 
of  the  Romanists  in  some  controversial  writings,  perspicuously  and 
forcibly.   One  of  those  writings  gave  the  Roman  Catholics  an  advantage 
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because  it  defended  the  Protestant  Association  of  1780 ;  and  ih»  events 
which  speedily  followed  were  tamed  against  him.  Bat,  upon  the  great 
points  in  dispute,  he  was  clear  and  cogent ;  and  the  temper  of  this,  as 
of  his  other  controversial  tracts,  was  such,  that,  some  years  afterwards, 
when  a  common  friend  invited  him  to  meet  his  antagonist.  Father 
O'Leary,  it  was  gratifying  to  both  parties  to  meet  upon  terms  of  ooortesy 
and  mutual  good- will. 

Before  Mr.  Wesley  submitted  to  the  operation  mentioned  above,  he 
considered  himself  as  aknost  a  disabled  soldier;  so  litUe  could  he 
reconcile  himself  to  the  restriction  from  horse-exercise.  So  perfectly, 
however,  was  he  re-established  in  health,  that,  a  few  months  afterwards, 
upon  entering  his  seventy-second  year,  he  asked,  "  How  is  this,  that  I 
find  just  the  same  strength  as  I  did  thirty  years  ago ;  that  my  sight  is 
considerably  better  now,  and  my  nerves^  firmer  than  they  were  then ; 
that  I  have  none  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  have  lost  several 
I  had  in  my  youth  ?  The  grand  cause  is  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  who 
doth  whatsoever  pleaseth  him.  The  chief  fMora  are,  my  constantly 
rising  at  four  for  about  fifty  years ;  my  generally  preaching  at  five  iu 
the  morning— one  of  the  most  healthy  exercises  in  the  world ;  my  never 
travelling  less,  by  sea  or  land,  than  four  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
in  a  year."  Bepeating  the  same  question  after  another  year  had  elapsed, 
he  added  to  this  list  of  natural  means,  "  the  ability,  if  ever  I  want,  to 
sleep  immediately ;  the  never  losing  a  night*s  sleep  in  my  life ;  two 
violent  fevers,  and  two  deep  consumptions ;  these,  it  is  true,  were  roug^ 
medicines ;  but  they  were  of  admirable  service,  '  causing  my  flesh  to 
oome  again  as  the  flesh  of  a  little  child.'  May  I  add,  lastly,  evenness 
of  temper  ?  I  fed  and  grieve ;  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  frei  at 
nothing.  But  still, '  the  help  that  ia  done  upon  earthy  He  doth  U  hmadff 
and  this  he  doth  in  answer  to  many  prayers." 

He  himself  had  prayed  that  he  might  not  live  to  be  useless ;  and  the 
extnu>rdinaT7  vigour  which  he  preserved  to  extreme  old  age,  might  well 
make  him  believe,  that,  in  this  instance,  his  heart's  desire  had  been 
granted.  The  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age  found  him,  he  says,  "  by 
the  blessing  of  God,"  just  the  same  as  whn  he  entered  the  twenty- 
eighth ;'  and,  upon  entering  his  eightieth,  he  blessed  God  that  his  time 
was  not  labour  and  sorrow,  and  that  he  found  no  more  infirmities  than 
when  he  was  in  the  flower  of  manhood.    But  though  this  uncommon 

^  Mr.  Wesley  believed  that  the  nae  of  prolnbly  learnt  how  nrach  he  had  been 

tea  nade  his  hand  shake  so,  before  he  mistakaa  in  attributing  ill  effects  to  so 

was  twenty  years  old,  that  be  eoold  refreshing  and  innocent  a  beverage, 

hardly  write.    He  published  an  essay  '  *'In  the  year  1769/'  he  says,  ''I 

against  tea-drinking,    and    1^    it    off  weighad  a   hundred    and    twenty-two 

daring  twelve  years;   then,    ''at    the  pounds.    In    1783,   I  weighed    not   a 

dose  of  a  oonsomption,"  by  Dr.  Kother-  pound  more  or  less.*' 
gill's  directions,  he  used  it  again,  and 
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exemption  from  the  borihen  of  age  was  voucbKifed  hhn,  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  he  should  be  spKred  from  its  feelings  and 
regrets.  The  days  of  his  childhood  returned  upon  him  when  he  visited 
Epworth ;  and,  taking  a  solitary  walk  in  the  churchyard  of  that  place, 
he  says,  *•  I  felt  the  truth  of  *  one  ffeheraticn  goeth^  cmd  another  comeik! 
See  how  the  earth  drops  its  inhabitants,  as  the  tree  drops  its  leaves  !** 
Wherever  he  went,  his  old  disciples  had  past  away,  and  other  genera- 
tions had  succeeded  in  their  stead ;  and,  at  the  houses  to  which  he 
looked  on  with  pleasure  in  the  course  of  his  yearly  rounds,  he  found 
moro  and  more  frequently,  in  every  succeeding  year,  that  death  had 
been  before  him.  Whole  families  dropped  off  one  by  one,  while  he  con- 
tinued still  in  his  green  old  age,  full  of  life,  and  activity,  and  strengliiy 
and  hope,  and  ardour.  Such  griefs  were  felt  by  him  less  keenly  than 
by  other  men ;  because  every  day  brought  with  it  to  him  change  of 
scene  and  of  persons ;  and  because,  busy  as  he  was  on  earth,  his  desires 
were  in  heaven.  **  I  had  hopes,"  says  he,  in  his  Journal,  "of  seeing  a 
friend  at  Lewisham  in  my  way :  and  so  I  did ;  but  it  was  in  her  coffin. 
It  is  well,  since  she  finished  her  course  with  joy.  In  due  time  I  shall 
see  her  in  glory.**  To  one  of  his  young  female  correspondents  he  says, 
with  melancholy  anticipation,  "  I  sometimes  fear  lest  you  also,  as  those 
I  tenderly  love  generally  have  been,  should  be  snatched  away.  But 
let  us  live  to-day  I'*  Many  of  his  most  ardent  and  most  amiable  dis- 
ciples seem  to  have  been  cut  off,  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  by  con- 
sumption— ^a  disease  too  frequently  connected  with  what  is  beautiful  in 
form,  and  intellect,  and  disposition, 
a  Mr.  Fletcher,^  though  a  much  youi^er  num,  was  summoned  to  his 

^  In  the    year    1788,    Mr.  Wesley  wOl  certainly  fall  in  Fi*ance  in  this  or 

printed  a  letter  written  to  him   from  the  next  centnry;  and  God  will  use 

France  in   1770,  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  those  vaiA  men  to  bring  aboat  a  reform- 

which  the  following  remarkable  passage  ation  here,  as  he  need  Henry  YIII.  to 

ooears :  *'  A  set  of  Free-thinJcers  (great  do  that  great  woric  in  Sogland ;  so  the 

admirers    of  Voltaire    and    Bousseau,  madness  of  his  enemies  shall  tarn  at  last 

Bayle,  and  Mirabean)  seem  bent  upon  to  his  praise,  and  to  the  furthenince  of 

destroying  Christianity  and  government,  his  kingdom.    If  yon  ask  what  system 

'With  one  hand/  saya  a  lawyer,  who  these  men  adopt,  I  answer,  that  some 

has  written  agaiiost  them,  *  they  shake  boild,  upon  deism,  a  morality  founded 

tlie  throne,  and,  with  the  other,  they  upon  self-preserTation,  self-interest,  and 

throw  down  the  altar.'    If  we  believe  sdf-honour.  Othei-s  laugh  at  all  morality, 

them,  the  world  is  the  dupe  of  kings  except    that   which   violently  disturbs 

and  priests;  religion  is  fanaticism  and  society;  and  external  order  is  the  decent 

supentition;   subordination  is    slavery  cover  of  fatalism ;  while  materialism  is 

and    tyranny;    Christian    morality    is  their  system.'*     He  invites  all  Christians 

absurd,  unnatural,  and  impracticable ;  "  to  do  what  the  herds  do  on  the  Swiss 

and  Christianity   is  the    most  bloody  mountains,  when  the  wolves  make  an 

religion  that  ever  was.    And  here  it  is  attack  upon  them  :  instead  of  goring 

certain,  that,  by  the  example  of  Christians,  one  another,  they  unite,  form  a  ckine 

so  called,  and  by  our  continual  disputes,  battalion,  and  face  the  enemy  on  all 

they  have  a  great  advantage.    Popery  aides." 
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reward  before  him.  That  excellent  perBon  left  Engkind,  ttiider  all  the 
symptoms  of  advanced  consumption,  to  tiy  the  effect  of  his  natlTe  air; 
and,  in  the  expectation  of  death,  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  at  that  time 
to  his  parishioneis.  "I  sometimes,**  said  he,  "feel  a  desire  of  beii^ 
buried  where  you  are  buried,  and  having  my  bones  lie  in  a  (xnnmon 
earthen  bed  with  yoars.  But  I  soon  resign  that  wish;  and,  leaving 
that  particular  to  Providence,  exult  in  thinking,  that  neither  life  nor 
death  shall  ever  be  able  (while  we  hang  on  the  Crucified,  as  He  hung 
on  the  cross)  to  separate  us  from  Christ  our  head,  nor  from  the  love  of 
each  other  His  members."  His  recovery,  which  appears  almost  mira- 
culous, was  ascribed  by  himself  more  to  eating  plentifully  of  cherries 
and  grapes,  than  to  any  other  remedies.  His  friends  wished  him  to 
remain  among  them  at  Nyon :  *'  they  urge  my  being  bom  here,"  said 
he,  "  and  I  reply,  that  I  was  bom  again  in  England,  and  therefore  that 
is,  of  course,  the  country  which  to  me  is  the  dearer  of  the  twa**  He 
returned  to  his  parish,  and  married  Miss  Bosanquet ;  a  woman  perfectly 
suited  to  him  in  age,  temper,  piety,  and  talents.  "We  are  two  poor 
invalids,*  said  he,  ''who,  between  us,  make  half  a  labourer.  She 
sweetly  helps  me  to  drink  the  dregs  of  life,  and  to  carry  with  ease  the 
daily  cross."  His  account  of  himself,  after  this  time,  is  so  beautiful^ 
that  its  insertion  might  be  pardoned  here,  even  if  Mr.  Fletcher  were  a 
less  important  personage  in  the  history  of  Methodism.  "  I  keep  in  my 
sentry-box,"  says  he,  "till  Providence  remove  me:  my  situation  is 
quite  suited  to  my  little  strength.  I  may  do  as  much  or  as  litUe^s  1 
please,  according  to  my  weakness ;  and  I  have  an  advantage  which  I 
can  have  nowhere  else  in  such  a  degree :  my  little  field  of  action  is  Just 
at  my  door,  so  that,  if  I  happen  to  overdo  myself,  I  have  but  a  step 
from  my  pulpit  to  my  bed,  and  from  my  bed  to  my  grave.  If  I  had 
a  body  full  of  vigour,  and  a  purse  full  of  money,  I  should  like  well 
enough  to  travel  about  as  Mr.  Wesley  does ;  but^  as  Providence  does 
not  call  me  to  it,  I  readily  submit.    The  snail  does  best  in  its  shelL** 

This  good  man  died  in  1785,  and  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age. 
Volumes  have  been  filled,  and  are  perpetually  being  filled,  by  sectarians 
of  every  description,  widi  accounts  of  the  behaviour  and  triumphant 
hopes  of  the  dying,  all  resembling  each  other ;  but  the  circumstances  of 
Mr.  Fletcher*s  death  were  as  peculiar  as  those  of  his  life.  He  had  taken 
cold,  and  a  considerable  d^ree  of  fever  had  been  induced ;  but  no  per- 
suasion could  prevail  upon  him  to  stay  from  churoh  on  the  Sunday,  nor 
even  to  permit  that  any  part  of  the  service  should  be  performed  for  him. 
It  was  the  will  of  the  Lord,  he  said,  that  he  should  go ;  and  he  assured 
his  wife  and  his  friends  that  God  would  strengthen  him  to  go  through 
the  duties  of  the  day.  Before  he  had  proceeded  far  in  the  service,  he 
grew  pale,  and  faltered  in  his  speech,  and  could  scarcely  keep  himself 
from  fainting.    The  congregation  were  greatly  affected  and  alarmed ;  and 
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Mrs.  Fletcher,  pressing  through  the  crowd,  earnestly  entreated  him  not 
to  persevere  in  what  was  so  evidently  beyond  his  strength.    He  reooveredy 
however,  when  the  windows  were  opened,  exerted  himself  against  the 
mortal  illness  which  he  felt,  went  through  the  service,  and  preached 
with  remarkable  earnestness,  and  with  not  less  effect,  for  his  parishioners 
plainly  saw  that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him.    After  the  sermon, 
he  walked  to  the  communion-table,  saying,  ^  I  am  going  to  throw  myself 
under  the  wings  of  the  cherubim,  before  the  Mercy-seat  1" — "  Here*'  (it 
is  his  widow  who  describes  this  last  extraordinary  effort  of  enthusiastic 
devotion)  ^'the  same  distressing  scene  was  renewed,  with  additional 
solemnity.     The  people  were  deeply  affected  while  they  beheld  him 
offering  up  the  last  languid  remains  of  a  life  that  had  been  lavishly 
spent  in  their  service.    Groans  and  tears  were  on  every  side.    In  going 
through  this  last  part  of  his  duty,  he  was  exhausted  again  and  again ; 
but  his  spiritual  vigour  triumphed  over  his  bodily  weakness.    After 
several  times  sinking  on  the  sacramental  table,  he  still  resumed  his 
sacred  work,  and  cheerfully  distributed,  with  his  dying  hand,  the  love- 
memorials  of  his  dying  Lord.    In  the  course  of  this  concludyig  office^ 
which  he  performed  by  means  of  the  most  astonishing  exertions^  he  gave 
out  several  verses  of  hymns,  and  delivered  many  affectionate  exhorta- 
tions to  his  people,  calling  upon  them,  at  intervals,  to  celebrate  the 
mercy  of  God  in  short  songs  of  adoration  and  praise.    And  now,  having 
struggled  through  a  service  of  near  four  hours'  continuance,  he  waff 
supported,  with  blessings  in  his  mouth,  from  the  altar  to  his  chamber, 
where  he  lay  for  some  time  in  a  swoon,  and  from  whence  he  never 
walked  into  the  world  again."    Mr.  Fletcher's  nearest  and  dearest  friends 
sympathized  entirely  with  him  in  his  devotional  feelings,  and  therefore 
they  seem  never  to  have  entertained  a  thought  that  this  tragedy  may 
have  exasperated  his  disease,  and  proved  the  direct  occasion  of  his  death. 
"  I  besought  the  Lord,"  says  Mrs.  Fletcher,  "  if  it  were  His  good  plea- 
sure, to  spare  him  to  me  a  little  longer.    But  my  prayer  seemed  to  have 
no  wings ;  and  I  could  not  help  mingling  continually  therewith,  Lord 
give  me  perfect  resignation  1" 

On  the  Sunday  following  he  died,  and  that  day  also  was  distinguished 
by  circumstances  not  less  remarkable.  A  supplicatory  hymn  for  his 
recovery  was  sung  in  the  church ;  and  one  who  was  present  says,  it  is 
impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  burst  of  sorrow  that  accompanied  it. 
**  The  whole  village,**  says  his  friend  Mr  Gilpin,  "  wore  an  air  of  con- 
sternation and  sadness.  Hasty  messengers  were  passing  to  and  fro,  with 
anxious  inquiries  and  confused  reports;  and  the  members  of  every 
family  sat  together  in  silence  that  day,  awaitmg  with  trembling  expec- 
tation the  issue  of  every  hour."  After  the  evening  service,  several  of 
the  poor,  who  came  from  a  distance,  and  who  were  usually  entertained 
under  his  roof,  lingered  about  the  house,  and  expressed  an  earnest  wish 
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that  they  might  see  their  expiring  pastor.  Thar  desire  was  granted. 
The  door  of  his  chamber  was  set  open ;  directly  opposite  to  w^icfa,  he 
was  sitting  upright  in  his  bed,  with  the  curtains  undrawn,  ''unaltered 
in  his  usual  venerable  appearance ;"  and  they  passed  along  the  galleiy, 
one  by  one,  pausing  as  they  passed  by  the  door,  to  look  upon  him  for 
the  last  time.  A  few  hours  after  this  excraordinaiy  scene  he  breathed 
his  last,  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan,  in  perfect  peace,  and  in  t^e  fhl- 
ness  of  faith  and  of  hope.  Such  was  the  death  of  Jean  Guillaume  de 
la  Flechere,  or  as  he  may  more  properly  be  designated,  in  this  his 
adopted  oountry,  Fletcher  of  Madeley,  a  man  of  whom  Methodism  may 
well  be  proud  as  the  most  able  of  its  defenders ;  and  whom  the  Church 
of  England  may  hold  in  honourable  remembrance,  as  one  of  the  most 
pious  and  excellent  of  her  sons.  ''  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  '*  for  above  thirty  years.  I  conversed  with  him 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  without  the  least  reserve,  during  a  journey  of 
many  hundred  miles :  and  in  all  that  time  I  never  heard  him  speak  one 
improper  word,  nor  saw  him  do  an  improper  action.  Many  exemplary 
men  have  I  known,  holy  in  heart  and  life,  within  fourscore  years ;  but 
one  equal  to  him  I  have  not  known :  one  so  inwardly  and  outwardly 
devoted  to  God,  so  unblameable  a  character  in  every  respect  I  have  not 
found,  either  in  Europe  or  America.  Nor  do  I  expect  to  find  ano&er 
such  on  this  side  of  eternity." 

Wesley  thought  that  if  Mr.  Fletcher's  friends  had  not  dissuaded  him 
from  continuing  that  course  of  itinerancy  which  he  b^an  in  his  com- 
pany, it  would  have  made  him  a  strong  man.  And  that,  after  his 
health  was  restored  by  his  native  air,  and  confirmed  by  his  wife's  con- 
stant care,  if  "  he  had  used  this  health  in  travelling  all  over  the  king- 
dom five  or  six,  or  seven  months  every  year  (for  which  never  was  man 
more  eminently  qualified,  no,  not  Mr.  Whitefield  himself),  he  would 
have  done  more  good  than  any  other  man  in  England.  I  cannot  doubt," 
he  adds,  '*  but  this  would  have  been  the  more  excellent  way.'*  It  had  been 
Mr.  Wesley's  hope,  at  one  time,  that  after  his  death,  Mr.  Fletcher  would 
succeed  to  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  dominion  which  he  had  esta- 
blished. Mr.  Fletcher  was  qualified  for  the  succession  by  his  thorough 
disregard  of  worldly  advantages,  his  perfect  piety,  his  devotedness  to 
the  people  among  whom  he  ministered,  his  affable  manner,  and  his 
popular  persuasive  oratory — qualifications  in  which  he  was  not  inferior 
to  Wesley  himself.  But  he  had  neither  the  ambition,  nor  the 
flexibility  of  Mr.  Wesley ;  he  would  not  have  known  how  to  rule,  nor 
how  to  yield  as  he  did :  holiness  with  him  was  ail  in  alL  Wesley  had 
the  temper  and  talents  of  a  statesman :  in  the  Homish  Church  he  would 
have  been  the  general,  if  not  the  founder,  of  an  order ;  or  might  have 
held  a  distinguished  place  in  history,  as  a  cardinal  or  a  pope.  Fletcher, 
in  any  communion,  would  have  been  a  saint. 
In- 
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Mr.  Wesley  still  continued  to  be  the  same  marvellous  old  man.  No 
one  who  saw  him,  even  casually,  in  his  old  age,  can  have  forgotten  his 
venerable  appearance.  His  face  was  remarkably  fine ;  his  complexion 
fresh  to  the  last  week  of  his  life  ;  his  eye  quick,  and  keen,  and  active. 
When  you  met  him  in  the  street  of  a  crowded  city,  he  attracted  notice, 
not  only  by  his  band  and  cassock,  and'  his  long  hair,  white  and  bright 
as  silver,  but  by  his  pace  and  manner,  both  indicating  that  all  his 
minutes  were  numbered,  and  that  not  one  was  to  be  lost.  *'  Though  I 
am  always  in  haste,"  he  says  of  himself,  "  I  am  never  in  a  hurry ; 
because  I  never  undertake  any  more  work  than  I  can  go  through  with 
perfect  calmness  of  spirit.  It  is  true,  I  travel  four  or  five  thousand 
miles  in  a  year;  but  I  generally  travel  alone  in  my  carriage,  and,  conse- 
quently, am  as  retired  ten  hours  a  day  as  if  I  were  in  a  wilderness.  On 
other  days,  I  never  spend  less  than  three  hours  (frequently  ten  or  twelve) 
in  the  day,  alone.  So  there  are  few  persons  who  spend  so  many  hours 
secluded  fh>m  all  company."  Thus  it  was  that  he  found  time  to  read 
much,  and  write  voluminously.  After  his  eightieth  year,  he  went 
twice  to  Holland,  a  country  in  which  Methodism,  as  Quakerism  had 
done  before  it^  met  with  a  certain  degree  of  success.  Upon  completing 
his  eighty-second  year,  he  says,  *'is  anything  too  hard  for  Grod?  It  is 
now  eleven  years  since  I  have  felt  any  such  thing  as  weariness.  Many 
times  I  speak  till  my  voice  fails,  and  I  om  speak  no  longer.  Frequently 
I  walk  till  my  strength  fails,  and  I  can  walk  no  farther ;  yet,  even  then, 
I  feel  no  sensation  of  weariness,  but  am  perfectly  easy  from  head  to 
foot  I  dare  not  impute  this  to  natural  causes.  It  is  the  will  of  God." 
A  year  afterwards  he  says,  '*!  am  a  wonder  to  myself  I  I  am  never 
tired  (such  is  the  goodness  of  Grod),  either  with  writing,  preaching,  or 
travelling.  One  natural  cause,  undoubtedly,  is  my  continual  exercise, 
and  change  of  air.  How  the  latter  contributes  to  health  I  know  not ; 
but  certainly  it  does."  In  his  eighty-fourth  year,  he  first  began  to  feel 
decay ;  and,  upon  commencing  his  eighty-fifth,  he  observes,  *'  I  am  not 
so  agile  as  I  was  in  times  past ;  I  do  not  run  or  walk  so  fast  as  I  did. 
My  sight  is  a  little  decayed.  My  left  eye  is  grown  dim,  and  hardly 
serves  me  to  read.  I  have  daily  some  jnin  in  the  ball  of  my  right  eye, 
as  also  in  my  right  temple  (occasioned  by  a  blow  received  some  months 
since),  and  in  my  right  shoiilder  and  arm,  which  I  impute  partly  to  a 
sprain,  and  partiy  to  the  rheumatism.  I  find,  likewise,  some  decay  in 
my  memory  with  regard  to  names  and  things  lately  passed  ;  but  not  at 
all  with  regard  to  what  I  have  read  or  heard  twenty,  forty,  or  sixty 
yeara  ago.  Neither  do  I  find  any  decay  in  my  hearing,  smell,  taste,  or 
appetite  (though  I  want  but  a  third  part  of  the  food  I  did  once),  nor  do 
I  feel  any  such  thing  as  weariness,  either  in  travelling  or  preaching.  And 
I  am  not  conscious  of  any  decay  in  writing  sermons,  which  I  do  a» 
readily,  and,  I  believe,  as  correctly  as  ever."    He  acknowledged,  there- 
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fore,  that  he  had  cause  to  praise  God  for  bodily,  as  well  as  spiritiial 
blessings;  and  that  he  had  suffered  little,  as  yet,  by  "the  rush  of 
numeious  years." 

Other  persons  perceived  his  growing  weakness,  before  he  was  thus 
aware  of  it  himself ;  the  most  marked  symptom  was  that  of  a  frequent 
disposition  to  sleep  during  the  day.  He  had  always  been  able  to  ke 
down  and  sleep  almost  at  will,  like  a  mere  animal,  or  a  man  in  little 
better  than  an  animal  state, — a  consequence,  probably,  of  the  incessant 
activity  of  his  life :  this  he  himself  rightly  accounted  one  of  the  causes 
of  his  excellent  health,  and  it  was,  doubtless,  a  consequence  of  it  alro : 
but  the  involuntary  slumbers  which  came  upon  him  in  the  latter  yasrs 
of  his  life,  were  indications  that  the  machine  was  wearing  out»  and 
would  soon  come  to  a  stop.  In  1788,  he  lost  his  brother  Charles,  who, 
during  many  years,  had  been  his  zealous  coadjutor,  and,  through  life, 
his  £uthful  and  affectionate  friend.  Latterly  their  opinions  had  differed. 
Charles  saw  the  evil  tendency  of  some  part  of  the  discipline,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  abominated  the  band-meetings,  which  he  had 
formerly  approved ;  and,  adhering  faithfully  himself  to  the  Church,  he 
regretted  the  separation  which  he  foresaw,  and  disapproved  of  John's 
conduct,  in  taking  steps  which  manifestly  tended  to  facilitate  it.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Wesley  laid  aside,  at  last,  all  those  pretensions  by  which  he  had 
formerly  excused  himself;  and,  in  the  year  1787,  with  the  assistance  of 
two  of  his  clerical  coadjutors,  Mr.  Creighton  and  Mr.  Peard  Dickinson, 
he  ordained  two  of  his  preachers,  and  consecrated  Mather  a  bidiop  or 
superintendent.  But  this  decided  difference  of  opinion  produced  no 
diminution  of  love  between  the  two  brothers.  They  had  agreed  to  differ ; 
and,  to  the  last,  John  was  not  more  jealous  of  his  own  authority,  than 
Charles  was  solicitous  that  he  should  preserve  it.  ^  Keep  it  while  you 
live,"  he  said,  "and  after  your  death,  detur  digniori^  or  rather, 
digniarihus.  You  cannot  settle  the  succession :  you  cannot  divine  how 
God  will  settle  it."  Charles,  though  he  attained  to  his  eightieth  year, 
was  a  valetudinarian  through  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  in  consequence, 
it  is  believed,  of  having  injured  his  constitution  by  close  application 
and  excessive  abstinence  at  Oxford.  He  had  always  dreaded  the  act  of 
dying ;  and  his  prayer  was,  that  God  would  grant  him  patience  and  an 
easy  death,  A  calmer  frame  of  mind,  and  an  easier  passage,  could  not 
have  been  granted  him ;  the  powers  of  life  were  fairly  worn  out,  and, 
without  any  disease,  he  fell  asleep.  By  his  own  desire  he  was  buried, 
not  in  his  brother's  burying-ground,  because  it  was  not  consecrated,  but 
in  the  churchyard  of  Maiylebone,  the  parish  in  which  he  resided ;  and 
his  pall  was  supported  by  eight  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 

It  was  reported  that  Charles  had  said,  his  brother  would  not  outlive 
him  more  than  a  year.    The  prediction  might  have  been  hazarded  with 
sufficient  likelihood  of  its  fulfiment ;  for  John  was  then  drawing  near 
In- 
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the  graTe,  Upon  his  eighty-sixth  birthday,  he  says,  "  I  now  find  I 
grow  old.  My  sight  is  decayed,  so  that  I  cannot  read  a  small  print» 
unless  in  a  strong  light.  My  strength  is  decayed ;  so  that  I  walk  much 
slower  than  I  did  some  years  since.  My  memory  of  names,  whether 
of  persons  or  places,  is  decayed,  till  I  stop  a  little  to  recollect  them. 
What  I  should  be  afraid  of  is,  if  I  took  thought  for  the  morrow,  that 
my  body  should  weigh  down  my  mind,  and  create  either  stubbornness, 
by  the  decrease  of  my  understanding,  or  peevishness,  by  the  incresae  of 
bodily  infirmities.  But  thou  shalt  answer  for  me,  0  Lord,  my  Qod  I** 
His  strength  now  diminished  so  much  that  he  found  it  difficult  to 
preach  more  than  twice  a-day;  and  for  many  weeks  he  abstained 
from  his  five  o'clock  morning  sermons,  because  a  slow  and  settled 
fever  parched  his  mouth.  Finding  himself  a  little  better,  he  resumed 
the  practice,  and  hoped  to  hold  on  a  little  longer;  but,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1790,  he  writes,  '*!  am  now  an  old  man, 
decayed  from  head  to  foot.  My  eyes  are  dim ;  my  right  hand  shakes 
much ;  my  mouth  is  hot  and  dry  every  morning ;  I  have  a  lingering 
fever  almost  every  day;  my  motion  is  weak  and  slow.  However, 
blessed  be  God  1  I  do  not  slack  my  labours :  I  can  preach  and  write 
still."  In  the  middle  of  the  same  year,  he  closed  his  cash  account- 
book  with  the  following  words,  written  with  a  tremulous  hand,  so 
as  to  be  scarcely  legible:  *'For  upwards  of  eighty-six  years  I  have 
kept  my  accounts  exactly :  I  will  not  attempt  it  any  longer,  being 
satisOed  with  the  continual  conviction,  that  I  save  all  I  can,  and 
give  all  I  can;  that  is,  all  I  have."  His  strength  was  now  quite 
gone,  and  no  glasses  would  help  his  sight.  "But  I  feel  no  pain/' 
he  says,  "from  head  to  foot;  only,  it  seems,  nature  is  exhausted, 
and,  humanly  speaking,  will  sink  mors  and  more,  till 

*<  The  weary  springs  of  life  stand  still  at  last." 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1791,  he  wrote  his  last  letter  to  America.  It 
shows  how  anxious  he  was  that  his  followers  should  consider  themselves 
as  one  united  body.  "  See,"  said  he,  "  that  you  never  give  place  to  one 
thought  of  separatii^  from  your  brethren  in  Europe.  Lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  to  all  men,  that  the  Methodists  are  one  people  in  all 
the  world,  and  that  it  is  their  full  determination  so  to  contiuue."  He 
expressed,  also,  a  sense  that  his  hour  was  almost  come.  "  Those  that 
desire  to  write,"  said  he,  **  or  say  anything  to  me,  have  no  time  to  lose  ; 
for  time  has  shaken  mehy  tJie  hand^  and  death  %»  neifar  behind: — ^words 
which  his  father  had  vked  in  one  of  the  last  letters  that  he  addressed  to 
his  sons  at  Oxford.  On  the  17th  of  that  month,  he  took  cold  after 
pleaching  at  Lambeth.  For  some  days  he  struggled  against  an  increas- 
ing fever,  and  continued  to  preach  till  the  Wednesday  following,  when 
he  delivered  his  last  sermon.    From  that  time  he  became  daily  weaker 
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and  more  lethargio,  and  on  tlie  2nd  of  MardL  he  died  in  peace ;  being 
in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-fifth  of  his  ministiy. 
Daring  his  iUness  he  said^  "  Let  me  be  buried  in  nothing  bat  what 
is  woollen ;  and  let  my  corpse  be  carried  in  my  ooflSn  into  the  chapd." 
Some  years  before,  he  had  prepared  a  vault  for  himself,  and  for  tlioee 
itinerant  preachers  who  might  die  in  London.  In  his  will  he  directed 
that  six  poor  men  should  have  twenty  shillings  each  for  carrying  his 
body  to  the  grave ;  **  for  I  paHdcularly  denre^"  said  he,  "  tiiere  may  be 
no  hearse,  no  coach,  no  escutcheon,  no  pomp,  except  the  tears  of  them 
that  loved  me,  and  are  following  me  to  Abraham's  bosom.  I  solemnly 
adjure  my  executors,  in  the  name  of  Gk)d,  punctually  to  observe  this."' 

1  MR.  WESLET^  EPITAPHS. 
On  the  TomsroNB. 

To  the  MomoTy  of 

The  Vehbbablb  John  Wesuet,  A.M., 

Late  Feliow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

This  Great  Lioht  arote 

(By  the  singular  Proridence  of  God) 

To  enlighten  these  Nations, 

And  to  mioe,  a^orce^  and  defend. 

The  Pure,  Apostolical  Doctrines  and  PRACncES  of 

The  Primitive  Church: 

Which  he  continued  to  do,  hy  his  Writinqs  and  his 

Labours, 

For  more  than  Half  a  Centurt  : 

And,  to  his  inexpressible  Joy, 

Noi  cniy  beheld  their  Intluenob  extending, 

And  their  Effigact  witnessed. 

In  the  Hearts  and  Lives  of  Many  Thousands, 

As  well  in  the  Western  World  as  in  these 

KnoDOMB: 

Bta  ahOf  far  above  all  human  Poiwr  or  Expectation, 

Lived  to  see  Provision  made  by  the  singular  Grace  of 

God 

For  their  Continuance  and  Establishment, 

To  the  Jot  of  Future  Generations  I 

Reader,  if  thou  art  constrained  to  bless  the  INSTRUMENT, 

Give  God  the  Glort  ! 

After  haoing  languished  a  few  daye,  he  at  length  finiahed 

hie  Course  and  hie  Life  together ;  glcriottdy 

triumphing  over  Death,  March  2,  Jn, 

Dom.  1791,  in  the  £ighty-€ightk  Tear 

Of  hie  Age, 

In  Pk 
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At  the  desire  of  many  of  his  friends,  his  body  ttbb  earned  into  the 
chapel  the  day  preceding  the  interment,  and  there  lay  in  a  kind  of  state 
'becoming  the  person,  dreaeed  in  his  clerical  habit^  with  gown,  cassock, 
and  band ;  the  old  clerical  cap  on  his  head,  a  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a 
vhite  handkerchief  in  the  otiier.  The  face  was  placid,  and  the  expres- 
sion which  death  had  fixed  npon  his  venerable  features,  was  that  of  a 
serene  and  heavenly  smile.  The  crowds*who  flocked  to  see  him  were 
so  great,  that  it  was  thought  pradent,  for  fear  of  aocidenta,  to  accelerate 
the  funeral,  and  perform  it  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning.  The 
intelligence,  however,  could  not  be  kept  entirely  seoret,  and  several 


Im  THE  Chapbl. 

Saflred  to  the  Memoiy 

Of  the  Boo.  John  Wbslby,  M.A., 

Some  time  FeUmo  cf  Lincoln  Colleob,  Oxiqbd* 

A  Man,  ia  Leaning  and  sincere  Piety, 

Scarcely  inferior  to  any : 

In  Zeal,  Ministerial  Laboors,  and  extensive  UseiulneBS, 

Superior  (perhaps)  to  all  Men 

Since  the  days  of  St.  Pacl. 

Regardless  of  Fatigne,  personal  Danger,  and  I^sgraoe, 

He  went  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges^ 

Calling  Sinners  to  Repentanoe* 

And  Preaching  the  Gospel  of  Peace. 

He  was  the  Founder  of  the  Methodist  Societies ; 

The  Patron  and  Friend  of  the  Lay-Preaohers, 

By  whose  aid  he  extended  the  PUin  of  Itinerant  preaching 

ThroQgh  Great  Britain  and  Ibeland, 

The  West  Indies  and  Aherica, 

With  unexampled  Soooess. 

He  was  bom  June  17th,  1703, 

And  died  March  2nd,  17dl, 

In  sure  and  certain  hope  of  Eternal  Life, 

Through  the  Atonement  and  Mediation  of  a  Crucified  SaTiow 

He  was  sixty-fiye  Tears  in  the  MimMtry, 

And  fifty-two  an  Itinerant  Preacher: 

He  liTed  to  see  in  these  Kingdoms  only. 

About  three  hundred  Itinerant, 

And  a  thousand  Local  Preachers, 

Raised  up  fipom  the  midst  of  his  own  People; 

And  eighty  thoaaand  Persons  in  the  Societies  under  his  can. 

His  Nam$  wUl  erer  be  had  in  grateful  Bemembranoa 

by  all  who  rejoice  in  the  univenal  Spread 

Of  the  Gospel  of  ChbibT. 

S(M  Deo  Gloria, 
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hundred  persons  attended  at  that  unusual  hour.  Mr.  Richardaon,  who 
performed  the  service,  had  heen  one  of  his  preachers  almost  thirty 
years.  When  he  came  to  that  part  of  the  servioe,  **  Forasmucdk  as  tt 
hath  pleased  Almighty  Qod  to  take  unto  Himself  the  soul  of  our  dear 
h'Mtr^  his  voice  changed,  and  he  suhstituted  the  vrord  father  ;  and 
the  feeling  with  which  he  did  this  was  such,  that  the  coogregatioQ  who 
were  shedding  silent  tears,  hurst  at  once  into  loud  weeping. 

Mr.  Wesley  left  no  other  property  hehind  him  than  the  copyright  and 
current  editions  of  his  works,^  and  this  he  hequeathed  to  the  use  of  the 
Connection  after  his  dehts  should  have  heen  paid.  There  was  a  debt  of 
one  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  to  the  family  of  his  brother  Charles; 
and  he  had  drawn  also  for  some  years  upon  the  fund  for  superannuated 
preachers,  to  support  those  who  were  in  full  employment.  When  he 
was  told  that  some  persons  murmured  at  this,  he  used  to  answer,  *'  What 
can  I  do?  must  the  work  stand  still  ?  the  men  and  their  families  cannot 
starve.  I  have  no  money.  Here  it  is ;  we  must  use  it ;  it  is  for  the 
Lord's  work."  The  money  thus  appropriated  and  the  interest  due  upon 
it,  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.  In  building  chapeb,  also,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Connection  outran  its  means,  so  that  its  finances  were  left 
in  an  embarrassed  state.  The  number  of  his  x>reachers  at  the  time  of 
his  death  amounted  in  the  British  dominions  to  313>  in  the  United 
States  to  191 ;  the  number  of  members  in  the  British  dominions  was 
76,968,  in  the  United  States,  57,621.« 


1  Not  long  after  Mr.  Wesley's  death 
s  pamphlet  was  published,  entitled, 
*An  Impartial  Renew  of  his  life  and 
Writings.'  Two  love-letters  were  in- 
serted as  having  been  written  by  him 
to  a  young  lady  in  bis  eighty-fint  year ; 
and,  "  to  prevent  all  suspicion  of  their 
aathentioity,"  the  author  declared  that 
the  original  lettei^  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Wesley,  were  then  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  that  they  should  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  any  person  who  would 
call  at  a  given  place  to  examine  them. 
«*  With  this  dedaration,"  says  Mr.  Drew, 
*'  many  were  satisfied ;  but  many  who 
continued  incredulous,  actually  called. 
Unfortunately,  however,  they  always 
happened  to  call  either  when  the  author 
was  engaged,  or  when  he  was  from  home, 
or  when  these  original  letters  were  lent 
for  the  inspection  of  others!  it  so 
happened,  that  though  tbey  were  always 
open  to  examination,  they  could  never 
be  feen."  In  the  year  1801,  however, 
tlie  author,  a  Mr.  J.  ColUt,  wit>te  to 


Dr.  Coke,  confessing  that  he  had  written 
the  letters  himself,  and  that  most  of  the 
pretended  £scts  in  the  pamphlet  were 
equally  fictitious.  The  fix-Bishop 
Gregoire  has  inseited  one  of  these  forged 
letters  in  bis  *  History  of  the  Religioas 
Sects  of  the  last  Century.*  He  reddens 
among  the  Methodists  Mr.  Wilberfbrce, 
who,  he  says,  has  defended  the  principles 
of  Methodism  in  his  writings,  and  le 
poke  Sir  JRiehard  IfiU,  Baronnet, 
But  the  most  amusing  specimen  of  the 
Kx-Bishop's  accuracy  is,  where  enume- 
i-ating  among  the  controverted  subjects 
of  the  last  century.  La  Reforma  du 
Symbole  Athantmen,  he  adds,  a  cetU 
discussion  se  rattache  la  Controverse 
Blngdonienne  mtre  le  cur^de  Blagdon^ 
pres  de  Bristol,  et  Miss  Hannah  More, 
'  The  nnmber  of  preachers  belonging 
to  the  Wesleyan  body  in  the  British 
dominions  in  1864  is  aboat  1850;  and 
in  the  United  States,  about  5000.  The 
nnmber  of  members  in  the  British  Ao- 
minions  in  .1864  is  as  follows: — Great 
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Such  was  the  life,  and  such  the  labours  of  John  Wesley ;  a  man  of 
great  yiews,  great  energy,  and  great  virtues.  That  he  awakened  a 
zcaloos  spirit,  not  only  in  his  own  community,  but  in  a  Church  which 
needed  sometiiing  to  quicken  it,  is  acknowledged  by  the  members  of 
that  Church  itself;  that  he  encouraged  enthusiasm  and  extravagance, 
lent  a  ready  ear  to  false  and  impossible  relations,  and  spread  superstition 
aa  well  as  piety,  would  hardly  be  denied  by  the  candid  and  judicious 
among  his  own  people.  In  its  immediate  effeots  the  powerful  principle 
of  religion,  which  he  and  his  preachers  diffused,  has  reclaimed  many 
from  a  course  of  sin,  has  supported  many  in  poverty,  sickness,  and 
affliction,  and  has  imparted  to  many  a  triumphant  joy  in  death.  What 
Wesley  says  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb^  Paris, 
niay  fitly  be  applied  here ;  "  In  many  of  these  instances,  I  see  great 
superstition,  as  well  as  strong  faith :  but  God  makes  allowance  for  in- 
vincible ignorance,  and  blesses  the  faith,  notwithstanding  the  supersti- 
tion." Concerning  the  general  and  remoter  consequences  of  Methodism, 
opinions  will  differ.  They  who  consider  the  wide-spreading  schism  to 
which  it  has  led,  and  who  know  that  the  welfare  of  the  countiy  is  vitally 
connected  with  its  Church  Establishment,  may  think  that  the  evil  over- 
balances the  good.  But  the  good  may  endure,  and  the  evil  be  only  for 
a  time.  In  every  other  sect  there  is  an  inherent  spirit  of  hostility  to 
the  Church  of  England,  too  often  and  too  naturally  connected  with 
diseased  political  opinions.  So  it  was  in  the  b^inning,  and  so  it  will 
continue  to  be,  as  long  as  those  sects  endure.  But  Methodism  is  free 
from  this.  The  extravagances  which  accompanied  its  growth  are  no 
longer  encouraged,  and  will  altogether  be  discountenanced,  as  their  real 
nature  is  understood.  This  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  that  it  should  purify  itself  gradually  from  whatever  is 
objectionable  in  its  institutions.  Nor  is  rt  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason- 
able hope,  that  conforming  itself  to  the  original  intention  of  its  founders, 
it  may  again  draw  towards  the  establishment  from  which  it  has 
seceded,  and  deserve  to  be  recognized  as  an  auxiUary  institution,  its 
ministerb  being  analc^ous  to  the  r^ulars,  and  its  members  to  the 
tertiaries  and  various  confraternities  of  the  Bomish  Church.  The 
obstacles  to  this  are  surely  not  insuperable,  perhaps  not  so  difficult 
as  they  may  appear.^     And  were  this  effected,  John  Wesley  would 

BrUain,    329,668 ;    Ireland,    21,000  ;  important  purpose.    It  forms  a  middle 

Fordfcn  Missions,   67,663  ;    Australia,  body  between  the  Establishment  and  the 

38,075 ;     Canada,    52,583 ;     British  Dissenters,    and  affords  the  means  of 

Eastern  America,  15,t04.    In  the  United  religious  assistance  to  many  who  fully 

States,  790,000.     The  total  throughout  approve  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  neither 

the  worid  is  believed  toexoeed  1,314,000.  of  the  one  nor  the  other.     Mr.  Southey, 

— [Ed-]  '^l^h  all  his  exceptions  to  Methodism, 

^  **  In  another  respect,  also/'  remarks  thinks  that  an  advantage  would  be  gained 

Mr.  Watson,  *'  Methodism  answers  an  by  formally  attaching  ub  in  some  way 
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then  be  ranked,  not  only  amoi^  the  most  remarkable  and  infiiiaitial 
men  of  his  age,  bat  among  the  great  benefactors  of  his  country  s^ 
his  kind. 

to  the  CShurch.    This  is  no  pioof  of  his  now    neither    possible    nor    desiraUe. 

acqosintanoe  with  the  subject  on  which  There  is  a  hurge  class  of  peo2>le  wboe 

he  writes.    The  time  in  which  such  the  Church  cannot  reach,   whkJi  M 

a  recognition  of  Methodism  wss  most  within  oar  range ;  and  the  ChoTGh  h^ 

practioable  has  long  since  pasKd  away.  iU  own  sphere,  into  which  we  csbdos, 

Perhaps  it  wonld  nerei*  have  aosweied  and  8i%  not  at  all  anxious  to  intrude." — 

any  important  end;  but  certainly  it  is  *  Observations,'  p.  177. — [Ed.] 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Letters^  concerning  wme  Supemaiural  Disturbances  at  my  FcUhei's 
House  at  Epworth  in  Lincdnahire, 

Letter  I. — 7b  Mr.  Samml  WMeyfrom  his  Mother. 

Jtaausrj  1%  171«-17. 
Dear  Sam,— TbiseTening  we  were  agreeably  surprised  with  yourpaoqaei,  wbich 
brought  the  welcome  news  of  your  being  alive,  after  we  had  been  in  the  greatest 
panic  imagioable,  almost  a  month,  thinking  either  yoa  was  dead,  or  one  of  your 
brothen  by  some  misfortune  been  killed. 

The  reason  of  our  fears  is  as  follows.  On  the  first  of  December,  our  maid  heard, 
nt  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  several  dismal  groans,  like  a  person  in  extremes,  at 
the  point  of  death.  We  gave  little  heed  to  her  relation,  and  endeavoured  to  laugh 
her  out  of  her  fears.  Some  nights  (two  or  three)  after,  seveitd  of  the  family  hesird 
a  strange  knocking  in  divers  pUoes,  usually  three  or  four  knocks  at  a  time,  and 
then  stayed  a  little.  This  continued  every  night  for  a  fortnight ;  sometimes  it  was 
in  the  garret,  but  most  commonly  in  the  nursery,  or  green  chamber.  We  all  heard 
it  but  your  ^ther,  and  I  was  not  willing  he  should  be  informed  of  it,  lest  he 
should  fimcy  it  was  against  his  own  death,  which,  indeed,  we  all  apprehended.  But 
when  it  began  to  be  so  troublesome,  both  day  and  night,  that  few  oe  none  of  the 
family  durst  be  alone,  I  resolved  to  tell  him  of  it,  being  minded  he  should  speak  to 
it.  At  first  he  would  not  believe  but  somebody  did  it  to  alarm  us ;  bat  the  night 
after,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  bed,  it  knocked  loudly  nine  times,  just  by  his  bedside. 
He  rose,  and  went  to  see  if  he  could  find  out  what  it  was,  but  could  see  nothing. 
Afterwards  he  heard  it  as  the  rest. 

One  night  it  made  such  a  noise  in  the  room  over  our  heads,  as  if  several  people 
were  walking,  then  run  up  and  down  stairs,  and  was  so  outrageous  that  we  thought 
the  children  would  be  fi-ighted,  so  your  father  and  I  rose,  and  went  down  in  the 
dark  to  light  a  candle.  Just  as  we  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  broad  stairs^  having 
hold  of  each  other,  on  my  side  there  seemed  as  if  somebody  had  emptied  a  bag  of 
money  at  my  feet ;  and  on  his,  as  if  all  the  bottles  under  the  stairs  (which  were 
many)  had  been  dashed  in  a  thousand  pieces.  We  passed  through  the  hall 
into  the  kitchen,  and  got  a  candle,  and  went  to  see  the  children,  whom  we  found 
asleep. 

The  next  night  your  father  would  get  Mr.  Hoole  to  lie  at  our  house,  and  we  all 
sat  together  till  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  heard  the  knocking  as  usual, 
^metimes  it  would  make  a  noise  like  the  winding  up  of  a  jack,  at  other  times,  as 
that  night  Mr.  Hoole  was  with  us,  like  a  carpenter  planing  deals ;  but  most  com- 
monly it  knocked  thrice  and  stopped,  and  then  thrice  again,  and  so  many  hours 
together.  We  persuaded  your  father  to  speak,  and  try  if  any  voice  would  be 
heard.    One  night  about  six  o'clock  he  went  into  the  nursery  in  the  dai^k,  and  at 

1  The  MS.  is  in  the  hsndwriting  of  Mr.  S.  Wesley.  The  Editor  bas  only  added  the  titles 
of  the  letten^  denoting  the  wrlten^  and  the  persons  to  whom  addresNd. 
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first  heard  sererd  deep  groans,  then  knocking.  He  adjured  it  to  speak  if  it  had 
power,  and  tell  him  why  it  troubled  his  house,  but  no  roioe  was  heard*  bat  it 
knocked  thrice  aloud.  Then  he  questioned  it  if  it  were  Sammy,  and  bid  it,  if  it  were» 
and  could  not  speak,  knock  again,  but  it  knocked  no  more  that  night,  whidk  made 
us  hope  it  was  not  against  your  death. 

Thus  it  continued  till  the  28th  of  December,  when  it  loudly  knocked  (as  your 
father  used  to  do  at  tbe  gate)  in  the  nursery,  and  departed.  We  hare  ▼arioas 
conjectures  what  this  may  mean.  For  my  own  part,  I  fear  nothing  now  yon  are 
safe  at  London  hitherto,  and  I  hope  God  wUl  still  preserve  you.  Thongh 
sometimes  I  am  inclined  to  think  my  brothar  is  dead.  Let  me  know  your  thoughts 
on  it. 

S.  W. 


Lkitxb  II.— 2V  my  Fatshtr, 

JmoMTj  3XK  Satarday. 
Honoured  Sib, — lir  mother  tells  me  a  ray  strange  story  of  disturbances  in  your 
house.  I  wish  I  could  have  some  more  particdars  ^m  you.  I  woukl  thank  Mr. 
Hoole,  if  he  would  favour  me  with  a  letter  concerning  it.  Not  that  I  want  to  be 
confirmed  myself  in  the  belief  of  it,  but  for  any  other  penon's  satisfitttion.  My 
mother  sends  to  me  to  know  my  thoughts  of  it,  and  I  cannot  think  at  all  of  any 
inteipretation.    Wit»  I  fancy,  might  find  many,  but  wisdom  none. 

Your  dutiful  and  k>Ting  Son, 

S.  WXSLET. 


Lettbb  m.— From  Mr.  S.  Wsdey  to  hit  Mother. 


J>esn's  Yard,  Westarinwter. 
Deab  Mother,—* Those  who  are  so  wise  aa  not  to  beUere  any  supeiuahual 
oocuirenoes,  though  ever  so  well  attested,  could  find  a  hundred  questions  to  ask 
about  those  strange  noises,  you  wrote  me  an  account  of;  but  for  my  part,  I  know 
not  what  question  to  put,  which,  if  answered,  would  oonfinn  me  more  in  the  belief 
of  what  you  tell  me.  Two  or  three  I  have  heard  from  others.  Was  there  nerera 
new  maid,  or  man,  in  the  house,  that  might  play  tricks?  Was  there  nobody  above 
in  the  gairets  when  the  walking  was  there  ?  Did  all  the  family  hear  it  together 
when  they  were  in  one  room,  or  at  one  time  ?  Did  it  seem  to  all  to  be  in  the 
same  place,  at  the  same  time  ?  Could  not  cats,  or  rats,  or  dogs,  be  the  spr^hts? 
Was  the  whole  family  asleep,  when  my  father  and  you  went  down  stairs?  Such 
doubts  as  these  being  replied  to,  though  they  could  not,  as  God  hims^  assures  us, 
convince  them  who  believe  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  yet  would  strengthen  such 
as  do  believe.  As  to  my  particular  opinion,  concerning  the  events  foreboded  by 
these  noises,  I  cannot,  I  must  confess,  i'orm  any — I  think  since  it  was  not  permitted 
to  speak,  all  guesses  must  be  vain.  The  end  of  spirits'  actions  is  yet  more  hidden 
than  that  of  men,  and  even  this  latter  puzzles  the  most  subtle  pditicians.  That  ^*e 
may  be  struck  so  as  to  prepare  seriously  for  any  ill,  may,  it  is  possible,  be  one 
design  of  Providence.  It  is  surely  our  duty  and  wisdom  to  do  so. 
Dear  Mother, 
I  beg  your  blessing  on  your  dutiful  and  affectionate  Son, 

S.  Wesley, 
I  expect  a  particuhu*  aooount  from  everj  one. 
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Letter  I  V.^From  Mrs,  Wesiey  io  her  Son  Samuel. 

Juamry  25  or  37,  IVIS-IT. 

Dear  Sam, — ^Though  I  am  not  one  of  thon  that  will  belieyo  nothing  snpema- 
tun],  bat  aim  rether  inclined  to  think  there  would  be  freqoent  intercourse  between 
good  apirits  and  ns,  did  not  our  deep  lapse  into  sensuality  prevent  it;  yet  I  was  a 
great  while  ere  I  could  credit  anything  of  what  the  children  and  aerviurtB  reported, 
concerning  the  noises  they  heard  in  several  parts  of  our  house.  Nay,  after  I  had 
heard  them  m3f8elf,  I  was  willing  to  persuade  myself  and  them,  that  it  was  only 
rats  or  weasels  that  disturbed  us ;  and  having  been  formerly  troubled  with  rats, 
which  were  frighted  away  by  sounding  a  horn,  I  caused  a  horn  to  be  procured,  and 
made  them  blow  it  all  over  the  house.  But  from  that  night  they  b^^  to  blow, 
the  noises  were  more  loud,  and  distinct,  both  day  and  night,  than  before,  and  that 
night  we  rose,  and  went  down,  I  was  entirety  convinced,  that  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  any  human  creature  to  make  such  strange  and  various  noises. 

As  to  your  questions,  I  will  answer  them  particularly,  but  withal,  I  desire  my 
answers  may  satisfy  none  but  yourself;  for  I  would  not  have  the  matter  imparted 
to  any.  We  had  both  man  and  maid  new  this  last  Martmmas,  yet  I  do  not  believe 
either  of  them  occasioned  the  disturbance,  both  for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  and 
because  they  were  more  affiighted  than  anybody  else.  Besides,  we  have  often 
heard  the  noises  when  they  were  in  the  room  by  us ;  and  the  maid  particularly 
was  in  such  a  panic,  that  she  was  almost  incapable  of  all  business,  nor  durst 
ever  go  from  one  room  to  another,  or  stay  by  herself  a  minute  after  it  began  to  be 
dark. 

The  man,  Robert  Brown,  whom  jou  well  know,  was  most  visited  by  it  lying  in 
the  garret,  and  has  been  often  frighted  down  bare-foot,  and  almost  naked,  not 
daring  to  stay  alone  to  put  on  his  clothes,  nor  do  I  think,  if  he  had  power,  he 
would  be  guilty  of  such  villany.  When  the  walking  was  heard  in  the  garret, 
Robert  Was  in  bed  in  the  neit  room,  in  a  sleep  so  sound,  that  he  never  heard  your 
father  and  me  walk  up  and  down,  though  we  walked  not  softly,  I  am  sure.  All 
the  ftmily  has  heai4  it  together,  in  the  same  room,  at  the  same  time,  particularly 
at  family  prayers.  It  always  seemed  to  all  pi*eseut  in  the  same  place  at  the  same 
time,  though  often  before  any  could  say  it  is  here,  it  would  remove  to  another 
place. 

All  the  family,  as  well  as  Robin,  were  asleep  when  your  fiither  and  I  went  down 
stairs,  nor  did  they  wake  in  the  nursery  when  we  held  the  candle  close  by  them, 
only  we  observed  that  Hetty  trembled  exceedingly  in  her  sleep,  as  she  always  did, 
before  the  noise  awaked  her.  It  commonly  was  nearer  her  than  the  rest,  which 
«he  took  notice  of,  and  was  much  frightened,  because  she  thought  it  had  a  parti- 
cular  spite  at  her :  I  could  multiply  particular  instances,  but  I  forbear.  I  be- 
lieve your  father  will  write  to  you  about  it  shortly.  Whatever  may  be  the  design 
of  Providence  in  permitting  these  things,  I  cannot  say.  Secret  things  htiong  to 
God;  but  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  our  wisdom  and  duty  to  prepare 
seriously  for  all  events. 

S.  Wesley. 


Letter  Y. — ly-om  Miss  Susannah  Wesley  to  her  Brother  Samuel, 

EpwDrth,  January  24. 

Dear  Brother, — About  the  first  of  December,  a  most  terrible  and  astonishing 
noise  was  heard  by  a  maid-servant,  as  at  the  dining-room  door,  which  caused  the 
upstartiDg  of  her  hair,  and  made  her  ears  prick  forth  at  an  unusual  rate.  She 
said,  it  was  like  the  groauB  of  one  expiring.    These  so  frighted  her,  that  for  a  great 
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while  she  dunt  not  go  oat  of  one  room  into  another,  after  it  began  to  be  dark, 
withoat  company.  But,  to  lay  aside  jesting,  which  should  not  be  done  in  aerious 
matters,  I  assure  you  that  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  a  lunar  month,  the  groans, 
squeaks,  tinglings,  and  knockings,  were  frightful  enough. 

Though  it  is  needless  for  me  to  send  you  any  account  of  what  we  all  heard,  mi- 
father  himself  haying  a  larger  account  of  the  matter  than  I  am  able  to  give,  which 
he  designs  to  send  you ;  yet,  in  compliance  with  your  desire,  I  will  tell  you  & 
briefly  as  I  can,  what  I  heard  of  it.  The  first  night  I  ever  heard  it,  nay  sists- 
Nancy  and  I  were  set  in  the  dining-room.  We  heard  something  rush  on  the  oat- 
side  of  the  doors  that  opened  into  the  garden,  then  three  loud  knocks,  immediately 
after  other  three,  and  in  half  a  minute  the  same  number  over  our  heads.  We 
enquired  whether  anybody  had  been  in  the  garden,  or  in  the  room  above  0%  but 
there  was  nobody.  Soon  after  my  sister  Mdly  and  I  were  up  after  all  the  fiunilr 
were  abed,  except  my  sister  Nancy,  about  some  business.  We  heard  three  bomic- 
ing  thumps  under  our  feet,  which  soon  made  us  throw  away  our  work,  and  tumble 
into  bed.  Afterwards  the  tingling  of  the  latch  and  warming  pan,  and  so  it  took 
its  leave  that  night. 

Soon  after  the  above  mentioned,  we  heard  a  noise  as  if  a  great  piece  of  sounding 
metal  was  thrown  down  on  the  outside  of  our  chamber.  We,  lying  in  the  qnieiest 
pai-t  of  the  house,  heard  less  than  the  rest  for  a  pretty  while,  but  the  latter  end 
of  the  night  that  Mr.  Hoole  sat  up  on,  I  lay  in  the  nursery,  where  it  was  ver^' 
violent.  I  then  heard  frequent  knocks  over  and  under  the  room  where  I  lay,  and 
at  the  children's  bed-head,  which  was  made  of  boards.  It  seemed  to  rap  against  it 
very  hard  and  loud,  so  that  the  bed  shook  under  them.  I  heard  something  walk 
by  my  bedside,  like  a  man  in  a  long  night-gown.  The  knocks  were  so  loud,  that 
Mr.  Uoole  came  out  of  their  chamber  to  us.  It  still  continued.  My  father  spoke, 
but  nothiug  answered.  It  ended  that  night  with  my  &ther's  particular  knock 
very  fierct.. 

It  is  now  pretty  quiet,  only  at  our  npeating  the  prayers  for  the  king  and  prince, 
when  it  usually  begins,  especially  when  my  £ither  says,  "  Our  most  gracious  So- 
vereign Lord,"  &C.  This  my  father  is  angxy  at,  and  designs  to  say  th^  instead  of 
tujo  for  the  royal  family.  We  all  heard  the  same  noise,  and  at  the  same  time,  and 
as  coming  from  the  same  place.  To  conclude  this,  it  now  makes  its  personal 
appearance :  but  of  this  more  hereafter.  Do  not  say  one  word  of  this  to  our  folks, 
nor  give  the  least  hint. 

lam. 

Tour  sincere  friend  and  affectionate  Sister, 

Susannah  Wesley . . 


Letter  VI. — 3Sr.  S.  Wesley  in  Answer. 

Dean's  Yard.  Feb.  9.  lYie-lT. 
Dear  Stster  Suet,— Tour  telling  me  the  spirit  has  made  its  personal  appeal^ 
ance,  without  saying  how,  or  to  whom,  or  when,  or  how  long,  has  excited  roy 
curiosity  very  much.  I  long  mightily  for  a  farther  account  of  every  circumstance 
by  your  next  letter.  Do  not  keep  me  any  longer  in  the  dark.  Why  need  you 
write  the  less,  because  my  father  is  to  send  me  the  whole  story.  Has  the  disturb- 
ance continued  since  the  28th  of  December  ?  I  understand  my  Either  did  not  hear 
it  all,  but  a  fortnight  after  the  rest.  What  did  he  say  remarkable  to  any  of  you 
when  he  did  hear  it  ?  As  to  the  devil  being  an  enemy  to  Kmg  George,  were  I 
the  king  myself,  I  should  rather  old  Nick  should  be  my  enemy,  than  my  fHend«    I 
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do  not  like  the  noise  of  the  n!ght-gown  sweeping  along  the  ground,  nor  its  knocking 
like  my  father.  Write  when  you  I'eoeiye  this,  though  nobody  else  should,  to  your 
loving  brother, 

S.W. 


Letter  VII.— Jfr.  S.  Wesiey  to  Mb  Mother. 

Febrasryia. 
Dbar  Mother, — Toa  say  you  could  multiply  particular  instances  of  the  spirit's 
noises,  but  I  want  to  know  whether  nothing  was  ever  seen  by  any.  For  though  it 
is  hard  to  conceive,  nny,  morally  impossible,  that  the  hearing  of  so  many  people 
could  be  deceived,  yet  the  truth  will  be  still  more  manifest  and  undeniable,  if  it  is 
grounded  on  the  testimony  of  two  senses.  Has  it  never  at  all  disturbed  you  since 
^e  28th  of  December  ?  Did  no  circumstance  give  any  light  into  the  design  of  the 
whole? 

Your  obedient  and  loving  Son, 

S.  Wesley. 
Have  you  dug  in  the  place  where  the  money  seemed  poured  at  your  feet  ? 


Letter  VnL— ifr.  8.  Wedsy  to  kia  Father. 

February  12. 
Honoured  Sir, — I  have  not  yet  received  any  answer  to  the  letter  I  wrote  some 
time  ago,  and  my  mother  in  her  last  seems  to  say,  that  as  yet  I  know  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  whole  story  of  strange  noises  in  our  house.  I  shall  be  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  have  the  entire  account  from  you.  Whatever  may  be  the  main 
design  of  such  wonders,  I  cannot  think  they  were  ever  meant  to  be  kept  secret. 
If  they  bode  anything  remarkable  to  our  homily,  I  am  sure  I  am  a  party  con- 
cerned. 

Tour  dutiful  Son, 

S.  Wesley. 


Letter  IX.^JFVim  Mr.  3,  Wesley  to  his  Sitter  EmUy. 

FebmaiylS. 
Dear  Sister  Emily, — I  wish  you  would  let  me  have  a  letter  from  you  about 
the  spirit,  as  indeed  from  every  one  of  my  sisters.  I  cannot  think  any  of  you 
very  superstitious,  unless  you  are  much  changed  since  I  saw  you.  My  sister 
Hetty,  I  find,  was  more  particularly  troubled.  Let  me  know  all.  Did  anything 
appear  to  her? 

I  am,  your  affectionate  Brother, 

S.  Wesley. 


Letter  X.— jFVom  Old  Mr,  Wesley  to  his  Son  Samwl. 

February  11, 1716-17. 
Dear  Sau, — As  for  the  nowes,  &c.,  in  our  family,  I  thank  God  we  are  now  all 
quiet.     There  were  some  surprising  circumstances  in  that  affair.     Your  mother  Ims 
not  written  you  a  third  part  of  it.     When  I  see  you  here,  you  shall  see  the  whole 
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ftooount,  which  I  wrote  down.  It  woold  make  a  gloriotu  penny-  book  ftr  HA 
Dunton ;  but  while  I  lire  I  am  not  ambitioiH  ibr  anything  of  that  nature.  I  tlunk 
that's  aU,  bat  bleatingB,  finom 

TSor  loving  Father, 

Sax.  Weblst. 


The  following  letter  I  reodved  at  the  same  time,  thongh  it  has  no  date : — 
Letter  XI.— IWm  Jftss  JEmUy  Waley  to  her  Brother  Saamui. 


Dbab  Bbotheb, — ^I  thank  yoa  for  year  last,  and  shall  give  you  what  i 
tion  is  in  my  power,  concerning  what  has  happeoed  in  our  ftmilj.  I  am  ao  &r 
from  being  superstitious,  that  I  was  too  much  inclined  to  infidelity,  so  that  I 
heartily  njoioe  at  having  such  an  opportunity  of  convincing  myself  past  donht  or 
scruple,  of  the  existence  of  some  beings  besides  those  we  see.  A  whole  month  was 
sufficient  to  convince  anybody  of  the  reality  of  the  thing,  and  to  try  all  ways  of 
discovering  any  trick,  had  it  been  possible  for  any  such  to  have  been  used.  I  diaU 
only  tell  you  what  I  myself  heard,  and  leave  the  rest  to  others. 

My  sisters  in  the  paper  chamber  had  heard  noises,  and  told  me  of  them,  bat  I 
did  not  much  believe,  till  one  night,  about  a  wedc  after  the  first  groans  were  hemtl, 
which  was  the  beginning,  just  after  the  clock  had  struck  ten,  I  went  down  stairs 
to  lock  the  doors,  which  I  always  do.  Scarce  had  I  got  up  the  best  stairs,  when  I 
heard  a  noise,  like  a  person  throwing  down  a  vast  cmI  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
kitchen,  and  all  the  splinters  seemed  to  fly  about  firom  it.  I  was  not  much  frighted, 
but  went  to  my  sister  Suky,  and  we  together  went  all  over  the  low  rooms,  hut 
there  was  nothing  out  of  order. 

Our  dqg  was  fast  asleep,  and  our  only  cat  in  the  other  end  of  the  house.  No 
sooner  was  I  got  up-stairs,  and  undressing  for  bed,  but  I  heard  a  noise  among 
many  bottles  £at  stand  under  the  best  stairs,  just  like  the  throwing  of  a  great 
stone  among  them,  which  had  broke  them  all  to  pieces.  This  made  me  hasten  to 
bed ;  but  my  sister  Hetty,  who  sits  always  to  wait  on  my  father  going  to  bed,  was 
still  sitting  on  the  lowest  step  on  the  garret  stairs,  the  door  being  shut  at  her  bac^ 
when  soon  afler  there  came  down  the  stairs  behind  her,  something  like  a  man,  in 
a  loose  night-gown  trailing  after  him,  which  made  her  fly  rather  thui  run  to  me  in 
the  nursery. 

AH  this  time  we  never  told  our  father  of  it,  but  soon  after  we  did.  He  smiled, 
and  gave  no  answer,  but  was  more  careful  than  usual,  from  that  time,  to  see  us  in 
bed,  imagining  it  to  be  some  of  us  young  women,  that  sat  up  late,  and  made  n 
noise.  His  incredulity,  and  especially  bis  imputing  it  to  us,  or  our  lovers,  made 
me,  I  own,  desirous  of  its  continuance  till  he  was  convinced.  As  for  my  mother, 
she  firmly  believed  it  to  be  rats,  and  sent  for  a  horn  to  blow  them  away.  I 
laughed  to  think  how  wisely  they  wera  employed,  who  were  striving  half  a  daj 
to  fright  away  Jeffrey,  for  that  name  I  gave  it,  with  a  horn. 

But  whatever  it  was,  I  perceived  it  could  be  made  angry.  For  from  that  time 
it  was  so  outrageous,  there  was  no  quiet  for  us  after  ten  at  night.  I  heard  fre- 
quently, between  ten  and  eleven,  something  like  the  quick  winding  up  of  a  jack,  at 
the  cocner  of  the  room  by  my  bed's  head,  just  like  the  running  of  the  wheels  and 
the  creaking  of  the  iron-work.  This  was  the  common  signal  of  its  coming.  Then 
it  would  knock  on  the  floor  three  times,  then  at  my  sister's  bed's  head  in  the  same 
room,  almost  always  three  together,  and  then  stay.  The  sound  was  hollow,  and 
loud,  10  as  none  of  us  could  ever  imitate. 

It  would  answer  to  my  mother,  if  she  stamped  on  the  floor,  and  bid  it.  It 
would  knock  when  I  was  putting  the  children  to  bed,  just  under  me  where  I  aaL 
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One  time  little  Eesj,  pretending  to  saae  Fatty,  as  I  ww  nndreniog  them,  stamped 
with  her  foot  on  the  floor,  aod  immediatelj  it  answered  with  three  knocks,  just  in 
the  same  place.  It  was  more  load  and  fierce  if  anyone  said  it  was  rata,  or  anything 
natoial. 

I  coald  tell  you  abundance  more  of  it,  bat  the  rest  will  write,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  needless.  I  was  not  much  frighted  at  first,  and  rery  little  at  last;  but 
it  WHS  nerer  near  me»  except  two  or  three  times,  and  never  followed  me,  as  it  did 
my  sister  Hetty.  I  have  been  with  her  when  it  has  knocked  under  her,  and  when 
she  has  removed  has  followed,  and  still  kept  just  under  her  feet,  which  was  enough 
to  terrify  a  stouter  person. 

If  you  would  know  my  opinion  of  the  reason  of  this,  I  shall  briefly  tell  you.  I 
believe  it  to  be  witdicraft,  for  these  reasons.  About  a  year  since,  there  was  a  dis- 
turbance at  a  town  near  us,  that  was  xmdoubtedly  witches ;  and  if  so  near,  why 
may  they  not  reach  us  ?  Then  my  &ther  had  for  several  Sundays  before  its 
coming  preached  warmly  against  consulting  those  that  are  called  cunning  men, 
which  our  people  are  given  to ;  and  it  had  a  particular  spite  at  my  fiither.. 

Besides,  something  was  thrice  seen.  The  first  time  by  my  mother,  under  my 
sister's  bed,  like  a  badger,  only  without  any  head  that  was  discernible.  The  same 
«-reaturs  was  sat  by  the  dining-room  fire  one  evening;  when  our  man  went  into 
the  room,  it  run  by  him,  through  the  hall  under  the  stairs.  He  followed  with  a 
candle,  and  searched,  bat  it  was  departed.  The  hist  time  he  saw  it  in  the  kitchen, 
like  a  white  rabbit,  which  seems  likely  to  be  some  witch ;  and  I  do  so  really  believe 
it  to  be  one,  that  I  would  venture  to  fire  a  pistol  at  it,  if  I  saw  it  long  enough.  It 
has  been  heiu^i  by  me  and  others  since  December.  I  have  filled  up  all  my  room, 
and  have  only  time  to  tell  you,  I  am, 

Your  loving  sister, 

Emilia  Wesley. 


Letteb  XIL-^Jftn  Swamah  We$hy  to  her  Brother  SamueL 

MsiefaSV. 
Dear  Brother  Wislet, — I  should  farther  satisfy  you  oonceming  the  dis- 
turbances, but  it  is  needless,  bt«ause  my  sisters  Emilia  and  Hetty  write  so  particu- 
larly about  it.  One  thing  I  believe  you  do  not  know,  that  is,  last  Sunday,  to  my 
father^s  no  small  amaxement,  his  trencher  danced  upon  the  table  a  pretty  while, 
without  anybody's  stirring  the  table.  When  lo !  an  adventurous  wretch  took  it 
up,  and  spoiled  the  sport,  for  it  remained  still  ever  after.  How  glad  should  I  be 
to  talk  with  you  about  it  Send  me  some  news,  for  we  are  secluded  from  the 
sight,  or  hearing,  of  any  versal  thing  except  Jefi*ei7. 

SUBAMITAH  WESLEr. 


A  Pauage  in  a  Letter  from  my  Mother  to  me,  dated  Jfaroh  21, 1717. 

• 
I  CANNOT  imagine  how  you  should  be  so  carious  about  our  unwelcome  guest. 
For  my  part  I  am  quite  tired  with  hearing  or  speaking  of  it ;  but  if  you  come 
among  us,  you  will  find  enough  to  satisfy  all  your  scroples,  and  perhaps  may  hear 
or  see  it  yourself. 

S.  Weslet. 
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A  Fattage  in  a  LetUrfrom  my  Sitter  JSmily  to  Mr.  If,  Berry,  dated  AprS  1. 

Tell  mj  brather  the  spright  was  with  us  last  night,  and  heard  hy  manj  of  oar 
family,  especiallj  bj  our  maid  and  myself.  She  sat  up  with  drink,  and  it  came 
just  at  one  o'clock,  and  opened  the  dining-room  door.  After  some  time  it  shut 
again.  She  saw  as  well  as  heard  it  both  shut  and  open ;  then  it  began  to  knock  as 
usual.    But  I  dare  wi-ite  no  longer,  lest  I  should  hear  it 

Emilia.  Webuet. 


Mr  Father's  Journal,  or  Diary,  transcribed  vr  mr  Bbotheb  Jacc* 
August  27,  1726,  and  from  him  bt  me,  February  7,  17S0-1. 

An  Account  of  Noises  and  Disturbances  in  my  Eouee,  at  Epwtrth^  Linoolnshiref 
in  December  and  January,  1716. 

From  tke  1st  of  December,  my  children  and  servants  heard  many  strange  atmesy 
groans,  knockings,  &c.,  in  eyery  story,  and  most  of  the  rooms  of  my  hooae.  But 
I  hearing  nothing  of  it  myself,  they  would  not  tell  me  for  some  time,  beouiap, 
according  to  the  rulgar  (pinion,  if  it  boded  any  ill  to  me,  I  could  not  hear  it. 
When  it  incn!a8e4,  and  the  family  could  not  easily  conceal  it,  they  told  me  of  i^ 

My  daughters,  Susannah  and  Ann,  were  below  stairs  in  the  dinin^room,  and 
heard  first  at  the  doon,  then  over  their  heads,  and  the  night  after  a  knocking 
under  their  feet,  though  nobody  was  in  the  chambers  or  below  them.  The  like 
they  and  my  servants  heard  in  both  the  kitchens,  at  the  door  against  the  partitkiDy 
and  over  them.  The  maid  servant  heard  groans  as  of  a  dying  man.  My  daughter 
Emilia  oominff  down  stairs  to  di-aw  up  the  clock,  and  lode  the  doors  at  ten  at 
night,  as  usual,  heard  under  the  staircase  a  sound  among  some  bottles  ther^  as  if 
they  had  been  all  dashed  to  pieces ;  but  when  she  looked,  all  was  safe. 

Something,  like  the  steps  of  a  man,  was  heard  going  up  and  down  stairs,  at  all 
hours  of  the  night,  and  vast  rumblings  below  stairs,  and  in  the  garrets.  My  man, 
who  lay  in  the  garret,  heard  some  one  come  slaring  through  the  garret  to  his 
chamber,  rattling  by  his  side,  as  if  against  his  shoes,  though  he  had  none  there ; 
at  other  times  walking  up  and  down  stairs,  when  all  the  house  were  in  bed,  and 
gobbling  like  a  turkey-^ick.  Noises  were  heard  m  the  nursery,  and  all  the  other 
chambers;  knocking  first  at  the  feet  of  the  bed  and  behind  it;  and  a  sound  like 
that  of  dancing  in  amatted  chamber,  next  the  nursery,  when  the  door  was  lodged, 
and  nobody  in  it. 

My  wife  would  have  persuaded  them  it  was  rats  within  doors,  and  some 
unlucky  people  knocking  without ;  till  at  last  we  heard  several  loud  knocks  in 
our  own  chamber,  on  my  side  of  the  bed ;  but  till,  I  think,  the  21st  at  night 
I  heard  nothing  of  it.  That  night  I  was  waked  a  little  before  one,  by  nine  distinct 
very  loud  knodcs,  which  seemed  to  be  in  the  next  room  to  ours,  with  a  aort  of  a 
pause  at  eveiy  third  stroke.  I  thought  it  might  be  somebody  without  the  house, 
and  having  got  a  stout  mastilT,  hoped  he  would  soon  rid  ine  of  it. 

The  next  night  I  heard  six  knocks,  but  not  so  loud  as  the  former.  I  know  not 
whether  it  was  in  the  momine  afler  Sunday,  the  23rd,  when  about  seven  my 
daughter  Emily  called  her  mother  into  the  nursery,  and  told  her  she  might  now 
hear  the  noises  thertf.  She  went  in,  and  heard  it  at  the  bedsteads,  thai  under  the 
bed,  then  at  the  head  of  it.  She  knocked,  and  it  answered  her.  She  looked  under 
the  bed,  and  thought  something  ran  from  thence,  but  could  not  well  tell  of  what 
shape,  but  thought  it  most  like  a  badger. 

The  next  night  but  one,  we  were  awaked  about  one  by  the  noises,  whicb  wec« 
so  violent,  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  sleep  while  they  oontinued.     I  rose,  and  my 
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wife  would  rise  with  me.  We  went  into  every  chamber,  and  down  stairB ;  and 
generally  as  we  went  into  one  room,  we  heaixi  it  in  that  bdiind  as,  though  ail  the 
family  had  been  in  bed  several  hours.  When  we  were  going  down  staii-s,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  them,  we  heard,  as  Emily  had  done  before,  a  clashing  among  the 
bottles^  as  if  they  had  been  broke  all  to  pieces,  and  another  sound  distinct  from  it, 
as  if  a  peck  of  money  had  been  thrown  down  before  us.  The  same,  three  of  my 
daughters  heard  at  another  timet 

We  went  through  the  hall  into  the  kitchen,  when  our  mastiff  came  whining  to 
us,  as  he  did  always  after  the  first  night  of  its  coming ;  for  then  he  bai'ked 
violently  at  it,  but  was  silent  afterwards,  and  seemed  more  afraid  than  any  of  the 
children.  We  still  heard  it  rattle  and  thunder  in  every  room  above  or  behind  us, 
locked  as  well  as  open,  except  my  study,  where  as  yet  it  nerer  came.  After  two, 
we  went  to  bed,  and  were  pretty  quiet  tJie  rest  of  the  night. 

Wednesday  night,  December  26,  after  or  a  little  before  ten,  my  daughter  Emilia 
heard  the  signal  of  its  beginning  to  play,  with  which  she  was  perfectly  acquainted ; 
it  was  like  the  strong  winding  up  of  a  jack.  She  called  us,  and  I  went  into  the 
nursery,  where  it  used  to  be  most  violent.  The  rest  of  the  children  were  asleep. 
It  b^ian  with  knocking  in  the  kitchen  underneath,  then  seemed  to  be  at  the  bed  a 
feet,  then  under  the  bed,  at  hist  at  the  head  of  it.  I  went  down  stairs,  and 
knocked  with  my  stick  against  the  joists  of  the  kitchen.  It  answered  me  as  often 
and  as  loud  as  I  knocked:  but  then  I  knocked  as  I  usually  do  at  my  door, 
1 — 2  A  4  5  6— >7,  but  this  puzzled  it,  and  it  did  not  answer,  or  not  in  the  same 
method ;  though  the  children  heard  it  do  the  same  twice  or  thrice  after. 

I  went  up  stairs,  and  found  it  still  knocking  hard,  though  with  some  respite, 
sometimes  under  the  bed,  sometimes  at  the  bed's  head.  I  observed  my  children 
that  they  were  frighted  in  their  sleep,  and  trembled  very  much  till  it  waked 
them.  I  stayed  th^  alone,  bid  them  go  to  sleep,  and  sat  at  the  bed's  feet  by 
them,  when  the  noise  began  again.  I  ask^  it  what  it  was,  and  why  it  disturbed 
innocent  children,  and  did  not  come  to  me  in  my  study,  if  it  had  anything  to  say 
to  me.  Soon  after  it  gave  one  knock  on  the  outside  of  the  house.  All  the  rest 
were  within,  and  knocked  off  for  that  night. 

I  went  out  of  doors,  sometimes  alone,  at  others  with,  company,  and  walked 
round  the  house,  but  could  see. or  hear  nothing.  Several  nights  the  latch  of  our 
lodging  chamber  would  be  lifted  up  very  often,  when  all  were  in  bed.  One  night, 
when  the  noise  was  great  in  the  kitchen,  and  on  a  deal  partition,  and  the  door  in 
the  yard,  the  latch  whereof  was  often  lifted  up,  my  daughter  Emilia  went  and 
held  it  fast  on  the  inside,  but  it  was  still  lifted  up,  and  the  door  pushed  violently 
against  her,  though  nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  the  outside. 

When  we  were  at  prayers,  and  came  to  the  prayera  lor  King  George  and  the 
Prince,  it  would  make  a  great  noise  over  our  heads  constantly,  whence  some  of 
the  fiimily  called  it  a  Jacobite.  I  have  been  thrice  pushed  by  an  invisible  power, 
once  against  the  comer  of  my  desk  in  the  study,  a  second  time  against  the  door 
of  the  matted  chamber,  a  third  time  against  the  right  side  of  the  frame  of  my 
study  door,  as  I  was  going  in. 

I  followed  the  noise  into  almost  every  room  in  the  house,  Hboth  by  day  and  by 
nig^t,  with  lights  and  without,  and  have  sat  alone  for  some  time,  and  when  i 
heard  the  noise,  spoke  to  it  to  tell  me  what  it  was,  but  never  heard  any  articulate 
voioe,  and  only  once  or  twice  two  or  three  feeble  squeaks,  a  little  louder  than  the 
chirping  of  a  bird,  but  not  like  the  noise  of  rats,  which  I  have  often  heard. 

I  had  designed  on  Friday,  December  the  28th,  to  make  a  visit  to  a  friend, 
Mr.  Downs,  at  Normandy,  and  stay  some  days  with  him,  but  the  noises  were  so 
boisterous  on  Thursday  night,  that  I  did  not  care  to  leave  my  family.  So  I  went 
to  Mr.  Hoole,  of  Hazey,  and  desired  his  company  on  Friday  night.  He  cam  ; 
and  it  began  after  ten,  a  little  later  than  on&nary.     The  younger  children  were 
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gone  to  bed,  the  iwfc  of  Um  fiunOy  mad  Mr.  Hoole  were  tog^eUwr  in  the  i 
cbmnber.    I  eent  the  eennuiti  down  to  fttch  in  aome  foel,  went  with  tbeB»  md 
etaid  in  the  UtefaeB  till  thef  cune  in.    When  tfaej  were  gone,  I  beml  load  mmm 

Agiinst  the  doen  and  partition,  and  at  length  the  osnal  nganl,  though  ■nnwiMi 

after  the  time.  I  had  new  heard  it  before,  bnt  knew  it  bj  the  dncriplMn  mj 
daoghter  had  girm  meu  It  waa  much  like  the  taming  abont  of  n  windaBiM  when 
the  wind  chaogea.  When  the  aerrants  retamed,  I  west  up  to  the  oompanT^,  ^^ 
had  heard  the  other  noiaea  bdlow,  bnt  not  the  aiginL  We  heaid  all  the  knockh^ 
aa  oaoal,  from  one  chai^ber  to  another,  bat  at  ita  going  off,  like  the  rabhsi^ 
of  a  beaat  againat  the  wall;  but  from  that  time  till  January  the  24thy  we 
wereqaiat. 

Having  reoeiTed  a  letter*  from  Samoel  the  day  befiire  rdating  to  it,  I  read  what 
I  had  widtten  of  it  to  my  family ;  and  tfaia  day  at  morning  prayer,  the  fianily 
heard  tha  uaoal  knocki  at  the  prayer  for  the  king.  At  ni^t  they  were  more 
distinct,  both  in  the  prayer  for  the  king  and  that  for  the  prince ;  and  cue  tbj 
load  knock  at  the  amm  waa  heard  by  my  wife,  and  moat  of  my  duldreB,  at  the 
inade  of  my  bed.  I  heard  nothing  myaelf.  After  nine,  Robert  Brown,  aittiiig 
alone  by  the  fire  in  the  back  kitchen,  something  came  oat  of  the  oof^wivhole  like 
a  rabbit,  but  less,  and  tamed  imind  fire  times  rery  swiiUy.  Its  ears  ia^  flat 
upon  its  neok,  and  its  little  acut  stood  straight  np.  He  ran  after  it  with  the 
tongs  in  his  hainds,  but  when  he  oouki  find  nothing  he  was  frighted,  and  went  to 
the  maid  in  the  parlour. 

On  Friday,  the  25th,  baring  prayen  at  diurch,  I  shortened,  aa  nanal,  thona  in 
tlie  family  at  morning,  omitting  the  confession,  abaolution,  and  prayers  for  the 
king  and  prince.  I  oUerred,  when  this  is  done,  there  is  no  knocking.  I  thercfim 
used  them  one  morning  for  a  trial;  at  the  name  of  King  George^  it  began  to 
knock,  and  dkl  the  same  when  I  prayed  for  the  Prince.  I'wo  kno^  I  heaid,  but 
took  no  notice  after  prayers,  till  after  all  who  were  in  the  room,  ten  penons 
besides  me,  apoke  of  it,  and  said  they  heard  it  No  noiae  at  all  the  rest  of  the 
prayers. 

Sunday,  January  27.'^Two  aofl  strokes  at  the  morning  prayers  for  King  Geai^ge, 
above  stairs. 


Addmh  to  andfrom  my  Fatker't  Diary, 

Fridat,  December  21. — ^Knocking  I  heard  first,  I  think,  this  night ;  to  which 
disturbances,  I  hope,  God  will  in  His  good  time  put  an  end. 

Sunday,  December  23. — Not  much  disturbed  with  the  noises  that  are  now  grown 
customary  to  me. 

Wednesday,  December  26.— Sat  up  to  hear  noises.  Strange!  spoke  to  it, 
knocked  ofi: 

Friday,  28.— The  noises  very  boisterous  and  disturbing  this  night. 

Satoiday,  29. — No^  frighted  with  the  continued  disturbance  of  my  fkmily. 

Tuesday,  January  1, 1717« — ^My  family  hare  had  no  disturbance  since  I  went. 


Jfanorcmdum  €f  Jack'i* 

The  first  time  my  mother  ever  heard  any  unaaoal  noise  at  Epworth,  waa  loiu; 
before  the  disturbance  of  old  Jeffery.  My  brother,  lately  oome  from  London,  had 
one  evening  a  sharp  quarrel  with  my  sister  Suky,  at  which  time  my  mother 
happening  to  be  above  in  her  o?m  chamber,  the  door  and  windowa  rang  ud  jarred 
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very  knid,  and  presentiy  several  distinct  strokes,  tfaiw  Ij  thne,  were  etmck. 
From  that  night  it  nerer  Med  to  give  notioe  in  muxh  the  sen 
any  signal  misfbrtaiie,  or  illness  of  any  beknging  to  the  fiunily. 


Cf  the  general  OkvumsUgices  which  foiiow,  most^  ^  not  aB,ihe  FaaniUy  were 
frequent  Wttnaaaes, 

1.  Prebbhtlt  after  any  noise  was  heard,  the  wind  eommonly  roee,  and  whistled 
Tery  lood  round  the  house,  and  increased  with  it. 

2.  The  signal  was  given,  which  my  father  likens  to  the  taraing  ronnd  of  a 
windmill  when  the  wind  dianges ;  Mr.  Hoole  (Rector  of  Haxey)  to  the  planing  of 
deal  boards ;  my  sister  to  the  swift  winding  up  of  a  jack.  It  commonly  began  at 
the  comer  of  the  top  of  the  nursery. 

3.  Before  it  came  into  any  room,  the  latches  were  frequently  lifted  up,  the 
windows  clattered,  and  whatever  iron  or  brass  was  about  the  chamber,  nmg  and 
jarred  exceedingly. 

4.  When  it  was  in  any  room,  let  them  make  what  noise  they  would,  as  they 
sometimes  did  on  purpose,  its  dead  hollow  note  would  be  clearly  heard  above 
them  all. 

5.  It  oonstantly  knodced  while  the  prayers  for  the  king  and  prince  were 
repeating,  and  was  plainly  heard  by  all  in  the  room  but  my  father,  and  sometimea 
by  him,  as  were  also  the  thundering  knocks  at  the  amen, 

6.  TIm  sound  very  ofUn  seemed  in  the  air  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  nor  could 
they  ever  nuike  any  such  themselves,  by  any  contrivance. 

7.  Though  it  seemed  to  rattle  down  the  pewter,  to  dap  the  doers,  draw  the 
curtains,  ktek  the  man's  shoes  op  and  down,  &c.,  yet  it  never  moved  anything 
except  the  htches,  otherwise  than  making  it  tremble ;  unless  ooee^  when  it  threw 
open  the  nursery  door. 

8.  The  mastiff,  though  he  barked  violently  at  it  the  first  day  he  oame,  yet 
whenever  it  came  after  that,  nay,  sometimes  before  the  fiunily  peroeived  it,  be  ran 
whining,  or  quite  silent,  to  shelter  himsdf  behind  some  of  the  company. 

9.  It  never  came  by  day,  till  my  mother  ordered  the  horn  to  be  blown. 

10.  After  that  time,  scarce  any  one  oould  go  from  one  room  into  another,  bat 
the  latch  of  the  room  they  went  to  was  lifted  up  before  they  touched  it. 

11.  It  never  came  once  into  my  father's  study,  till  he  talked  to  it  sharply, 
called  it  deaf  and  dumb  devil,  and  bid  it  cease  to  disturb  the  innocent  children, 
and  come  to  him  in  his  study,  if  it  had  anything  to  say  to  him. 

12.  From  the  time  of  my  mother's  desiring  it  not  to  disturb  her  from  five  to 
six,  it  was  never  heard  in  her  chamber  from  five  till  she  came  down  stairs,  nor  at 
any  other  time,  when  she  was  employed  in  devotion. 

13.  Whether  our  dock  went  right  or  wrong;  it  always  eame>  as  near  as  could 
be  guessed,  when  by  the  night  it  wanted  a  quarter  of  ten. 


My  Mother's  Aocount  to  Jack, 

August  27, 1726. 

About  ten  days  after  Nanny  Marshall  had  heard  unusual  groans  at  the  dining- 

room  door,  Emily  came  and  told  me  that  the  servants  and  chiklren  had  been  several 

times  frighted  with  strange  groans  and  knockings  about  the  house.     I  answered, 

that  the  rats  John  Maw  had  frightened  from  his  haoae,  by  bbwiag  a  horn  there, 
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were  oome  into  oan,  and  ordered  that  oDe  should  be  aent  ibr.  Moll  r  was  madi 
displeaied  at  it,  and  laid,  if  it  was  anything  supernatural,  it  certainfy  would  be 
▼ery  angry,  and  more  troublesome.  However,  the  horn  was  blown  in  the  garrets ; 
and  the  effiwt  was,  that  whereas  before  the  noises  were  always  in  the  fugfat,  from 
this  time  they  were  heard  at  all  hours,  day  and  night. 

Soon  after,  about  seven  in  the  morning,  Emily  came  and  desired  me  to  go  into 
the  nursery,  where  I  should  be  conrinoed  they  were  not  startled  at  nothing.  On 
my  coming  thither,  I  heard  a  knocking  at  the  feet,  and  quickly  after  at  the  head 
of  the  bed.  I  desired  if  it  was  a  spirit  it  would  answer  me,  and  knocking  aevezal 
times  with  my  foot  on  the  ground  with  several  pauses,  it  repeated  under  the  sole 
of  my  feet  exactly  the  same  number  of  strokes,  with  the  very  aame  intervals. 
Keizy,  then  six  or  seven  years  old,  said,  let  it  answer  me  too,  if  it  can,  and 
stamping,  the  same  sounds  were  letumed  that  she  made,  many  times^  soocca- 
dvely. 

Upon  my  looking  under  the  bed,  something  ran  out  pretty  much  like  a  badge-, 
and  seemed  to  run  directly  under  Emily's  petticoats,  who  eat  opposite  to  me  on 
the  other  side.  I  went  out,  and  one  or  two  nights  after,  when  we  were  just 
got  to  bed,  I  heard  nine  strokes,  three  by  three,  on  the  other  side  the  bed,  as  if 
one  had  struck  violently  on  a  chest  with  a  large  stick.  Mr.  Wesley  leapt  up, 
called  Hetty,  who  alone  was  up  in  the  house,  and  searched  every  room  in  the 
hoDse,  but  to  no  purpose.  It  continued  from  this  time  to  knock  and  groan 
fiequently  at  all  hours,  day  and  night ;  only  I  earnestly  desired  it  might  not 
disturb  me  between  five  and  six  in  Uie  evening,  and  there  never  was  any  noise  in 
my  room  after  during  that  time. 

At  other  times,  I  have  often  heard  it  over  my  mantel  tree,  and  once,  oomii^  up 
after  dmner,  a  cradle  seemed  to  be  strongly  rocked  in  my  chamber.  When  I  went 
in  the  sound  seemed  to  be  in  the  nursery.  When  I  was  in  the  nursery,  it  seemed 
in  my  chamber  again.  One  night  Mr.  W.  and  I  were  waked  by  some  one  running 
down  the  garret  stain,  then  down  the  broad  stairs,  then  up  the  narrow  ones,  then 
up  the  garret  stairs,  then  down  again,  and  so  the  same  ;round.  The  rooms 
trembled  as  it  passed  along,  and  the  doors  shook  exceedingly,  so  that  the  clattering 
of  the  hitches  was  veiy  loud. 

Mr.  W.  proposing  to  rise,  I  rose  with  him,  and  went  down  the  broad  stairs, 
hand  in  hand,  to  Tight  a  candle.  Near  the  foot  of  them  a  lai|;e  pot  of  money 
seemed  to  be  poured  out  at  my  waist,  and  to  run  jingling  down  mj  nightgown  to 
my  feet.  Pi-esently  after  we  heard  the  noise  as  of  a  vast  stone  thrown  among 
several  dozen  of  bottles,  which  lay  under  the  stairs :  but  upon  our  looking  no  hurt 
was  done.  In  the  hall  the  mastiff  met  us,  crying  and  striving  to  get  between  us. 
We  returned  up  into  the  nursei-y,  where  the  noise  was  very  great.  The  children 
were  all  asleep,  but  panting,  trembling,  and  sweating  extremely. 

Shortly  after,  on  Mr.  Wesley's  invitation,  Mr.  Hoole  staid  a  night  with  ua.  As 
we  were  all  sitting  round  the  fire  in  the  matted  chamber,  he  a&ed  whether  that 
gentle  knocking  was  it  f  1  told  him  yes,  and  it  continued  the  sound,  which  was 
much  lower  than  usual.  This  was  observable  that  while  we  were  talking  loud  in 
the  same  room,  the  noise,  seemingly  lower  than  any  of  our  voices,  was  distinctly 
heard  above  them  all.  These  were  the  most  ixsnarkable  passages  I  remember, 
except  such  as  were  common  to  all  the  family. 


My  Sister  Emily*8  Account  to  Jack, 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  time  when,  as  I  was  told,  the  noises  were  heard, 
I  went  from  my  mother's  room,  who  had  just  gone  to  bed,  to  the  best  chamber, 
to  fetch  my  sister  Suky's  candle.    When  I  was  there,  the  windows  and  doors 
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began  to  jar,  and  ring  ezoeedingly,  and  presently  after  I  heard  a  sound  in  the 
kitchen,  as  if  a  vast  stone  coal  had  been  thrown  down,  and  mashed  to  pieces.  I 
went  down  thither  with  my  candle,  and  fonnd  nothing  more  than  usual ;  but  as 
I  was  going  by  the  screen,  something  began  knocking  on  the  other  side,  just  even 
with  my  head.  When  I  looked  on  the  inside,  the  knocking  was  on  the  outside 
of  it ;  but  as  soon  as  I  could  get  round,  it  was  at  the  inside  again.  I  followed 
to  and  fro  several  times,  till  at  last,  finding  it  to  no  purpose,  and  turning  about 
to  go  away,  before  I  was  out  of  the  room  the  latch  of  the  back  kitchen  door  was 
]if)«d  up  many  times.  I  opened  the  door  and  looked  out,  but  could  see  nobody. 
I  tried  to  shut  the  door,  but  it  was  thrust  against  me,  and  I  could  feel  the  ktch, 
which  I  held  in  my  hand,  moving  upwards  at  the  same  time.  I  looked  out  again, 
but  finding  it  was  labour  lost,  clapped  the  door  to,  and  locked  it.  Immediately 
the  latch  was  moved  strongly  up  and  down,  but  I  left  it,  and  went  up  the  worst 
stairs,  from  whence  I  heard  as  if  a  great  stone  had  been  thrown  among  the  bottles, 
which  lay  under  the  best  stairs.    However,  I  went  to  bed. 

From  this  time,  I  heard  it  every  nighty  for  two  or  three  weeks.  It  continued 
a  month  in  its  full  mi^esty,  night  and  day.  Then  it  intermitted  a  fortnight  or 
more,  and  when  it  b^an  again,  it  knocked  only  on  nights,  and  grew  less  and  less 
troublesome,  till  at  last  it  went  quite  away.  Towards  the  latter  end  it  used  to 
knock  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  and  seemed  farther  and  farther  off,  till  it  ceased 
to  be  heard  at  alL 


My  Sister  MoHy^s  Account  to  Jack, 

August  ST. 

I  HAVE  always  thought  it  was  in  November,  the  rest  of  our  family  think  it 
was  the  1st  of  December,  1716,  when  Nanny  Marshall,  who  had  a  bowl  of  butter 
in  her  hand,  ran  to  me,  and  two  or  three  more  of  my  sisters,  in  the  dining>room, 
and  told  us  she  had  heard  several  groans  in  the  hall,  as  of  a  dying  man.  We 
thought  it  was  Mr.  Turpine,  who  had  the  stone,  and  used  sometimes  to  come  and 
see  us.  About  a  fortnight  after,  when  my  sister  Suky  and  I  were  going  to  bed, 
she  told  me  how  she  was  frightened  in  the  dining-room,  the  day  before,  by  a  noise, 
first  at  the  folding  door,  and  then  over  head.  I  was  reading  at  the  table,  and  had 
scarce  told  her  I  believed  nothing  of  it,  when  several  knocks  were  given  just 
under  my  feet  We  both  made  haste  into  bed,  and  just  as  we  laid  down,  the 
warming-pan  by  the  bedside  jarred  and  rung,  as  did  the  latch  of  the  door,  which 
was  lifted  swiftly  up  and  down,  presently  a  great  chain  seemed  to  fall  on  the 
outside  of  the  door  (we  were  in  the  best  chamber),  the  door,  latch,  hinges,  the 
warming-pan,  and  windows  jarred,  and  the  house  shook  fiom  top  to  bottom. 

A  fevf  days  after,  between  five  and  six  in  the  evening,  I  was  by  myself  in  the 
dining-room.  The  door  seemed  to  open,  though  it  was  still  shut^  and  somebody 
walked  in  a  nightgown  trailing  upon  the  ground  (nothing  appealing),  and  seemed 
to  go  leisurely  round  me.  I  started  up,  and  ran  upstairs  to  my  mother's  chamber, 
and  told  the  story  to  her  and  my  sister  Emily.  A  few  nights  after,  my  father 
oi'dered  me  to  light  him  to  his  study.  Just  as  he  had  unlocked  it,  the  latch  was 
lifted  up  for  him.  The  same  (after  we  blew  the  horn)  was  often  done  to  me,  as 
well  by  day  as  by  night-.  Of  many  other  things  all  the  family  as  well  as  me  were 
witnesses. 

My  father  went  into  the  nursery  fix)m  the  matted  chamber,  where  we  were,  by 
himself  in  the  dark.  It  knocked  very  loud  on  the  press  bed  head.  He  adjured  it 
to  tell  him  why  it  came,  but  it  seemed  to  take  no  notice ;  at  which  he  was  very 
angry,  spoke  sharply,  called  it  deaf  and  dumb  devil,  and  repeated  his  adjuration. 
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Uj  licUn  wtre  terriblj  afnid  it  would  gpeak,    Whm  he  had  done,  H  1 

liM  knock  OB  the  bed's  head,  so  exceeding  yiolenUy,  as  if  it  would  break  it  to 

■hiven,  and  from  thai  time  we  heard  notliing  till  near  a  aoaAh  after. 


My  Sidsr  States  Aaoomt  to  Jad. 

I  laajBVED  nothing  of  it  tOl  abont  a  ferlnight  after  the  firrt  i 
night  i  sat  up  en  purpose  to  licar  it.  While  I  was  working  in  the  best  clttmbei, 
and  eanestly  desiring  to  hear  it»  a  knocking  began  jnst  onder  my  heL  As  I 
knew  tiw  room  behiw  was  locked,  I  was  frighted,  and  keped  into  bed  with  all 
my  dothes  on.  I  afteiwards  heard,  as  it  wen^  a  great  diain  ftll,  and  after  some 
time,  the  osul  noises  at  all  hoars  of  the  day  and  night.  One  nig^t  hearing  it  was 
most  Tiolent  in  the  nursery,  I  resolved  to  Ue  there.  Late  at  night,  aercnl  Strang 
knocks  wtre  given  on  tlie  two  lowest  steps  of  the  garret  stairs,  whidi  were  dose  to 
the  nonery  door.  The  latch  of  the  door  then  jarred,  and  seemed  to  be  swiftly 
moved  to  and  fro,  and  preMntly  began  knocking  abont  a  yaid  within  the  room 
on  the  floor.  It  then  came  gradually  to  sister  Hetty's  bed,  who  Ixemhled  sfcrooglT 
in  her  sleep.  It  beat  very  loud  three  strokes  at  a  time,  on  the  bed's  head.  My 
£ither  came,  and  abjured  it  to  speak,  but  it  knocked  on  for  some  time^  and  then 
removed  to  the  room  over,  where  it  knocked  my  father's  knock  on  the  groond,  as 
if  it  would  beat  the  house  down.  I  had  no  mind  to  stay  longer,  but  got  up,  and 
went  to  sister  Em  and  my  mother,  who  were  in  her  room.  From  whence  we 
heard  the  noises  again  finom  the  nursery.  I  proposed  playing  a  game  at  cards,  but 
we  had  scarce  b%un,  when  a  knocking  b4;an  under  our  6et.  We  left  off 
phtying,  and  it  removed  back  again  into  the  nurseiy,  where  it  continued  till 
towaida  morning. 


SMer  Scmetfa  Aooount  to  Jaek. 

The  first  noise  my  sister  Kancy  heard,  was  in  the  best  chamber,  with  my 
sister  Molly  and  my  sister  Suky ;  soon  after  my  &ther  had  ordered  her  to  blow  a 
horn  in  the  garrets,  where  it  was  Imocking  violently.  She  was  terribly  afraid, 
being  obliged  to  go  in  the  dark,  and  kneeling  down  on  the  stairs,  desired  that,  as 
she  acted  not  to  please  herself,  it  might  have  no  power  over  her.  As  soon  aa  she 
came  into  the  room,  the  noise  ceased,  nor  did  it  b^gin  again  till  near  ten ;  but  then, 
and  for  a  good  while,  it  made  much  greater  and  more  frequent  noises  than  it  had 
done  befoi-e.  When  she  afterwards  came  into  the  chamber  in  the  day  time,  it 
commonly  walked  after  her  from  room  to  room.  It  followed  her  from  one  ^e 
of  the  bed  to  the  other,  and  back  again,  as  often  as  she  went  back;  and  whatever  she 
did  which  made  any  sort  of  noise,  the  same  thing  seemed  just  to  be^done  behind  her. 

When  five  or  six  were  set  in  the  nursery  together,  a  cradle  would  seem  to  be 
strongly  rocked  in  the  room  over,  though  no  cradle  bad  ever  been  there.  One  night 
she  was  sitting  on  the  press  bed,  playing  at  cards  with  0ome  of  my  sisters,  when 
my  sisters  Molly,  Eity,  Patty,  and  Eezzy,  were  in  the  room,  and  Robert  Brown. 
The  bed  on  which  my  sister  Nancy  sat,  was  lifted  up  with  her  on  it.  She  leaped 
down  and  said,  "  surely  old  Jeffery  would  not  run  away  with  her."  However, 
they  persuaded  her  to  dt  down  again,  which  she  had  scarce  dene,  when  it  was 
again  lifted  up  several  times  successively,  a  consideraUe  height,  upon  wfaiidi  she 
left  her  seat,  and  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  tit  there  any  moie. 
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WhmeTer  they  began  to  mention  Mr.  &  it  presently  begin  to  knock,  and 
continued  to  do  so  till  they  changed  the  diecoone.  All  the  time  my  sifter 
Suky  was  writing  her  last  letter  to  him,  it  made  a  yary  great  noise  all  round  the 
room,  and,  the  n%ht  after  she  set  out  £>r  London,  it  knocked  till  morning  with 
acaroe  any  intennission. 

Hr.  Hoole  read  prayers  once,  but  it  knocked  aa  usual  at  the  prayers  for  the 
King  and  Prince.  The  knockings  at  those  prayera  wen  only  towirda  the  htiginning 
of  the  disturbances^  for  a  week  or  thereabouts. 


l%e  Bn.  Mr.  MooWs  AeoomU 

SeptemberlS 
As  soon  as  I  came  to  Epworth,  Mr.  Wesley  telling  me  he  sent  for  me  to  con- 
jure, I  knew  not  what  he  meant,  till  some  of  your  sisters  told  me  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  that  I  was  sent  for  to  sit  up.  I  expected  every  hour,  it  being  then 
about  noon,  to  hear  something  eitraordinary,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  supper,  too, 
and  at  prayers,  all  was  silent,  contrary  to  custom ;  but  soon  after  one  of  the  maids, 
who  went  up  to  sheet  a  bed,  brought  the  alarm  that  Jeffery  was  come  abore  stairs. 
We  all  went  up,  and  aa  we  were  standing  round  the  fin  in  the  east  chamber, 
something  began  knocking  jaat  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  on  the  chhnney-piece, 
as  with  a  key.  Presently  the  knocking  was  under  our  feet,  Mr.  Wesley  and  I 
went  down,  he  with  a  great  deal  of  hope,  and  I  with  fear.  As  soon  as  we  were  in 
the  kitchen,  the  sound  was  above  us,  in  the  room  we  had  left.  We  reamed  up 
the  narrow  stairs,  and  heard,  at  the  broad  stahv  head,  some  one  daring  with  their 
feet  (all  the  family  being  now  in  bed  beside  us)  and  then  trailing,  as  it  were,  and 
rustling  with  a  silk  night-gown.  Quickly  it  was  in  the  nursery,  at  the  bed's  head, 
knocking  as  it  had  done  at  first,  three  by  three.  Mr.  Wesley  spoke  to  it,  and  said 
he  believed  it  was  the  devil,  and  soon  after  it  knocked  at  the  window,  and  changed 
its  sound  into  one  lilce  the  planing  of  boards.  From  thence  it  went  on  the  out- 
ward south  side  of  the  house,  sounding  fiunter  and  fiunter,  till  it  was  heard  no 


I  was  at  no  other  time  than  this  during  the  noises  at  Epworth,  and  do  not  now 
remember  any  more  circumstances  than  these. 

Epwortht  September  1. 
My  sister  Kezzy  si^  she  remembers  nothing  else,  but  tnat  it  knocked  my 
father's  knock,  ready  to  beat  the  house  down  in  the  nunery  one  night. 


.fio6«ii  BrowfCa  Aeccunt  of  Jaok^ 

Tbb  first  time  Bobin  Brown,  my  father^s  man,  heard  it,  was  when  he  was 
fetching  down  s<nne  com  fix>m  the  garrets.  Somewhat  knocked  on  a  door  just  by 
him,  which  made  him  run  away  down  stairs.  From  that  time  it  used  firequently 
to  visit  him  in  bed,  walking  up  the  garret  stairs,  and  in  the  garrets,  like  a  man  in 
jack-boots,  with  a  night-gown  trailing  after  him,  then  lifting  up  his  latch  and 
making  it  jar,  and  making  presently  a  noise  in  his  room  like  the  gobbling  of  a 
turkey-cock,  then  stumbling  over  his  boots  or  shoes  by  the  bedside.  He  was 
resolved  once  to  be  too  hard  for  it,  and  so  took  a  large  mastiff  we  had  just  got  to  bed 
with  him,  and  left  his  shoes  and  boots  below  stairs;  but  he  might  as  well  have 
spared  his  labour,  for  it  was  exactly  the  same  thing,  whether  any  were  there  or 
no.    The  same  sound  was  heard  as  if  there  had  been  forty  paiia.    The  dog  indeed 
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was  a  great  comfort  to  him,  for  as  soon  as  the  latch  began  to  jar,  he  crept  ista 
bed,  inade  such  an  howling  and  barking  together,  in  spite  of  all  the  man  oookl  do^ 
that  he  alanned  most  of  the  fiunily. 

Soon  after,  being  grinding  com  in  the  garrets,  and  happening  to  stop  a  little,  the 
handle  of  the  mill  was  tamed  round  with  great  swiftness.  He  said  n^nthiwg  rtmi 
him,  but  that  the  mill  was  empty.  If  com  had  been  in  it,  old  Jeffery  might  han 
ground  his  heart  out  for  him  ;  he  would  never  hare  disturbed  him. 

One  night,  being  ill,  he  was  leaning  his  head  upon  the  back  Utcfaen  cfaimney 
(the  jam  he  called  it)  with  the  tongs  in  his  hands,  when,  from  behind  the  own- 
stop,  which  lay  bj  the  fire,  somewhat  came  out  like  a  white  rabbit.  It  tomeii 
round  before  him  several  times,  and  then  ran  to  the  same  place  again.  He  wai 
frighted,  started  up,  and  ran  with  the  tongs  into  the  parlour  (dining-room.} 

D.  E.  E^worth,  Avgmi  31. 
Bettt  Masst  one  day  came  to  me  in  the  parlour,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  beard 
old  Jeffery,  for  she  said  she  thought  there  was  no  such  thing.  When  we  had 
talked  a  little  about  it,  I  knocked  three  times  with  a  reel  I  had  in  my  hand,  gainst 
the  dining-room  ceiling,  and  the  same  were  presently  repeated.  She  desinad  me  to 
knock  so  again,  which  I  did,  but  they  were  answered  ¥rith  three  more  ao  Woloitly 
as  shook  the  house,  though  no  one  was  in  the  chamber  over  us.  She  prayed  me  to 
knock  no  more  for  fear  it  should  come  in  to  us. 

E^nrorth,  August  31.  ITV. 
John  and  Kitty  Haw,  who  lived  over  against  us,  listened  several  nights  in  the 
time  of  the  disturbance,  but  could  never  hear  anything. 


Nabbative  drawn  up  bt  John  Wesley,  and  published  bt  huc  izi  the 
*  Abminlan  Magazine.' 

When  I  was  very  young,  I  heard  several  lettera  read,  wrote  to  my  elder  brother 
by  my  father,  giving  an  account  of  strange  disturbances,  which  were  in  hia  house 
at  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire.  • 

When  I  went  down  thither,  in  the  year  1720, 1  carefully  enquired  into  the 
particulars.  I  spoke  to  each  of  the  penons  who  wero  then  in  the  house,  and  took 
down  what  each  could  testify  of  his  or  her  own  knowledge.  The  sum  of  which 
was  this. 

On  December  2,  1716,  while  Robei-t  Brown,  my  Other's  servant,  was  sitting 
with  one  of  the  maids  a  little  before  ten  at  night,  in  tlie  dining-room  which  opened 
into  the  garden,  they  both  heard  one  knocking  at  the  door.  Robert  rose  and  opened 
it,  but  could  see  nobody.  Quickly  it  knocked  again  and  groaned.  **  It  is  Mr. 
Turpine,"  said  Robert :  **  he  has  the  stone  and  uses  to  groan  so."  He  opened  the 
door  again  twice  or  thrice,  the  knocking  being  twice  or  thrice  repeated.  But  still 
seeing  nothing,  and  being  a  little  startled,  they  rose  and  went  up  to  bed.  W^hen 
Robert  came  to  the  top  of  the  garret  stain,  he  saw  a  hand-mill,  which  was  at  a 
little  distance,  whirled  about  very  swiftly.  When  he  related  this  he  said,  *'  Nought 
vexed  me,  but  that  it  was  empty.  I  thought,  if  it  hod  but  been  full  of  malt  be 
might  have  ground  his  heart  out  for  me.  When  he  was  in  bed,  he  heard  as  it 
were  the  gobbling  of  a  turkey-cock,  close  to  the  bedside :  and  soon  after,  the 
sound  of  one  stumbling  over  his  shoes  and  boots,  but  there  were  none  there :  he 
had  left  them  below.  The  next  day,  he  and  the  maid  related  these  things  to  the 
other  maid,  who  laughed  heartily,  and  said,  "  What  a  couple  of  fools  are  you  1  1 
defy  anything  to  fright  me."     After  churning  in  the  evening,  she  put  the  butter 
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m  the  ti-ay,  and  had  no  sooner  carried  St  into  the  dairy,  than  she  heard  a  knocking  on 
the  shelf  where  Beveral  puncheons  of  milk  stood,  first  above  the  shelf,  then  below; 
^l)e  took  the  candle  and  searched  both  above  and  below ;  but  being  able  to  6nd 
nothing,  threw  down  butter,  ti-ay,  and  all,  and  ran  away  for  life.  The  nezt  even- 
ing, between  five  and  six  o'clock,  my  sister  MoUy,  then  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
sitting  in  the  dining-room,  reading,  heard  as  if  it  were  the  door  that  led  into  the 
hall  open,  and  a  person  walking  in,  that  seemed  to  have  on  a  silk  night-gown 
ruHtling  and  trailing  along.  It  seemed  to  walk  round  her,  then  to  the  door,  then 
round  again :  but  she  could  see  nothing.  She  thought,  "  itsigni6es  nothing  to  run 
awjiy;  for  whatever  it  is,  it  can  run  faster  than  me."  So  she  rose,  put  her  book 
under  her  aim,  and  walked  slowly  away.  After  sapper,  she  was  sitting  with  my 
sister  Suky  (about  a  year  older  than  her),  in  one  of  the  chambers,  and  telling  her 
what  had  happened,  she  quite  made  light  of  it ;  telling  her,  **  I  wonder  you  ai-e  so 
easily  frightened ;  I  would  fain  see  what  would  frighten  me."  Presently  a  knocking 
began  under  the  table.  She  took  the  candle  and  looked,  but  could  find  nothing. 
Then  the  iron  casement  began  to  clatter,  and  the  lid  of  a  warming-pan.  Next  the 
Intch  of  the  door  moved  up  and  down  without  ceasing.  She  started  up,  leaped 
into  the  bed  without  undressing,  pulled  the  bed-clothes  over  head,  and  never  ven- 
tured to  look  up  till  next  morning.  A  night  or  two  after,  my  sister  Hetty,  a  year 
younger  than  my  sister  Molly,  was  waiting  as  usual,  between  nine  and  ten,  to  take 
away  my  fatbei^s  candle,  when  she  heard  one  coming  down  the  garret  stairs,  walk- 
ing slowly  by  her,  then  jgoing  down  the  best  stairs,  then  up  the  back  stairs,  and  up 
the  garret  stairs.  And  at  every  step,  it  seemed  the  house  shook  from  top  to  bottom. 
Juht  then  my  father  knocked.  She  went  in,  took  his  candle,  and  got  to  bed  as  fa.st 
ns  possible.  In  the  morning  she  told  this  to  my  eldest  sister,  who  told  her,  **  You 
know,  I  believe  none  of  these  things.  Pray  let  me  take  away  the  candle  to-night 
Hnd  I  will  find  out  the  trick.**  She  accordingly  took  my  sisttT  Hetty's  place,  and 
had  no  sooner  taken  away  the  candle,  than  she  heard  a  noise  below.  She  hastened 
downstairs,  to  the  hall,  where  the  noise  was.  But  it  was  then  in  the  kitchen. 
She  ran  into  the  kitchen,  where  it  was  drumming  on  the  inside  of  the  screen. 
When  she  went  round,  it  was  drumming  on  the  outside,  and  so  always  on  the  side 
opposite  to  her.  Then  she  heard  a  knocking  at  the  back  kitchen-door.  She  ran  to 
it,  unlocked  it  softly,  and  when  the  knocking  was  repeated,  suddenly  opened  it: 
but  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  As  soon  as  she  had  shut  it,  the  knocking  began  again ; 
she  opened  it  again,  but  could  see  nothing :  when  she  went  to  shut  the  door,  it  was 
violently  thrust  against  her ;  she  let  it  fly  open,  but  nothing  appeared.  She 
went  again  to  shut  it,  and  it  was  again  thrust  against  her;  but  she  set  her 
knee  and  her  shoulder  to  the  door,  forced  it  to,  and  turned  the  key.  Then  the 
knocking  began  again:  but  she  let  it  go  on,  and  went  up  to  bed.  However, 
from  that  time  she  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  was  no  imposture  in  the 
affair. 

The  next  morning,  my  sister  telling  my  mother  what  hnd  happened,  she  said,  '*  If 
I  hear  anything  myself,  I  shall  know  how  to  judge."  Soon  after,  ahe  begged  her 
to  come  into  tlie  nursery.  She  did,  and  heard  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  as  it 
Mvere  the  violent  rocking  of  a  cradle;  but  no  cradle  had  been  there  for  some  years. 
8he  was  convinced  it  was  preternatural,  and  earnestly  prayed  it  might  not  disturb 
her  in  her  own  chamber  at  the  hours  of  retirement :  and  it  never  did.  She  now 
thought  it  was  proper  to  tell  my  &ther.  But  he  was  extremely  angiy,  and  said, 
**  Suky,  I  am  ashamed  of  you  :  these  boys  and  girls  frighten  one  another ;  but  you 
are  a  woman  of  sense,  and  should  know  better.  Let  me  hear  of^it  no  more."  At 
six  in  the  evening,  he  had  family  prayei:s  as  usual.  When  he  began  the  prayer 
for  the  king,  a  knocking  began  all  round  the  room;  and  a  thundering  knock 
nttcnded  the  Amen.  The  same  was  heard  from  this  time  every  morning  and 
evening,  while  the  prayer  for  the  king  was  repeated.     Ab  both 'my  father  and- 
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mother  are  now  at  rest,  aod  iocapabte  of  being  pained  thereby,  I  think  H  my  doty 
to  furnish  the  serioas  reader  with  a  key  to  this  circunwtanoe. 

The  year  before  King  WiJliam  died,  my  &ther  oUtenred  mv  mother  did  not  sir. 
Amen,  to  the  prayer  for  the  king.  She  said  she  eoald  not ;  ^r  she  did  not  be] .ere 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  king.  He  vowed  he  never  would  cohabit  with  her  t  U 
she  did.  He  then  took  his  horse  and  rode  away»  nor  did  she  hear  anything  of  hjm 
for  a  twelvemonth.  He  then  came  back,  and  lived  with  her  as  before.  But  I  fear 
his  vow  was  not  forgotten  before  God. 

Being  infoi-med  that  Mr.  Hoole,  the  vicar  of  Haxey  (an  eminently  pions  asd 
sensible  man},  ooald  give  me  some  further  information,  1  walked  over  to  hiiD.  He 
said,  **  Robert  Brown  came  over  to  me,  and  tokl  me  year  &ther  desired  mr 
company.  When  I  came,  he  gave  roe  an  account  of  all  that  had  happened  ;  jtar- 
ticularly  the  knocking  daring  &mily  pmyer.  But  that  evening  (to  my  gn»t 
saUsftfction)  we  had  no  knocking  at  all.  But  between  nine  and  ten,  a  servant  came 
in  and  said,  *  Old  Jeffries  is  coming '  (that  was  the  name  of  one  that  died  in  the 
house),  *  for  I  hear  the  signal.'  This  they  infoi-med  me  was  heard  every  night 
about  a  quarter  before  ten.  It  was  toward  the  top  of  the  house  on  the  oatside,  at 
the  north-east  corner,  resembling  the  loud  creaking  of  a  saw ;  or  rather  thai  ot  a 
windmill,  when  the  body  of  it  is  turned  about,  in  order  to  shift  the  saib  to  the 
wind.  We  then  heard  a  knocking  over  our  heads,  and  Mr.  Wesley  catching  up  a 
candle,  said, '  Come,  Sir,  now  you  shall  hear  for  yourself.'  We  went  npstairs ;  he 
with  much  hope,  and  I  (to  say  the  truth)  with  much  four.  When  we  came  into 
the  nursery,  it  was  knocking  in  the  next  room :  when  we  were  there,  it  was  knock- 
ing in  the  nursery.  And  there  it  continued  to  knock,  though  we  came  in, 
particularly  at  the  head  of  the  bed  (which  was  of  wood)  in  which  Miss  H<>tty  and 
two  of  her  younger  sistei-s  lay.  Mr.  Wesley,  observing  that  they  were  miteh 
affected,  though  asleep,  sweating,  and  trembling  exceedingly,  was  very  angry,  aud 
pulling  out  a  pistol,  was  going  to  fire  at  the  place  from  whence  the  souml  came. 
But  I  catched  him  by  the  arm,  and  said,  *  Sir,  you  are  convinced  this  is  something 
pnetematuml.  If  so,  you  cannot  hurt  it :  but  you  give  it  power  to  hui-i  you.'  He 
then  went  close  to  the  place  and  said  sternly,  *  Thou  deaf  and  dumb  devil,  why 
dost  thou  frighten  these  children,  that  cannot  answer  for  themselves  ?  Come  to  me 
in  my  study  that  am  a  man !'  Instantly  it  knocked  his  knock  (the  partiailar 
knock  which  he  always  used  at  the  gate)  as  if  it  would  shiver  the  board  in  pieces 
and  we  heard  nothing  more  that  night."  Till  this  time,  my  fother  had  never 
heard  the  least  distwbances  in  his  study.  But  the  next  evening,  as  he  attempted 
to  go  into  his  study  (of  which  none  had  any  key  but  himself;,  when  he  opened  th^ 
door,  it  was  thrust  back  with  such  violence  as  had  like  to  have  thrown  him  down. 
However,  he  tlirust  the  door  open  and  went  in.  Presently  there  was  knocking, 
fii-st  on  one  side,  then  on  the  otlier;  and  after  a  time,  in  the  next  room, 
wherein  my  sister  Nancy  was.  He  went  into  that  room,  and  (the  noise  ooo> 
tinuing)  atjjured  it  to  speak;  but  in  vain.  He  then  said,  ** These  spirits  love 
darkness:  put  out  the  candle,  and  perhaps  it  will  speak."  She  did  so;  and  he 
repeated  his  adjuration;  but  still  there  was  only  knocking,  and  no  articuhite 
sound.  Upon  this  he  said,  "  Nancy,  two  Christians  are  an  ovennatdi  for  the 
devil.  Go  all  of  you  down  stairs ;  it  may  be,  when  I  am  alone,  he  will  have 
courage  to  speak."  When  she  was  gone  a  thought  came  in,  and  he  said,  **  If  thon 
art  the  spirit  of  my  son  Samuel,  I  pray,  knock  three  knocks  and  no  more.'* 
Immediately  all  was  silence,  and  there  was  no  more  knocking  at  all  thai  night.  I 
aKked  my  sister  Nancy  (then  about  fifteen  years  old)  whether  she  was  not  afraid, 
when  my  father  used  that  adjuration  ?  She  answered,  she  was  sadly  afraid  it 
would  speak  when  she  put  out  the  candle ;  but  she  was  not  at  all  afraid  in  the 
day-time,  when  it  walked  after  her,  as  she  swept  the  chambers,  as  it  oonstantly 
did,  and  seemed  to  sweep  after  her.    Only  she  thought  he  might  have  done  it  for 
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her,  and  saved  her  the  trouble.  By  this  time  all  mf  sifiera  were  so  accnstomed 
to  these  noises,  tliat  they  gave  them  little  distarbanoe.  A  gentle  tapping  at  their 
bed-head  usually  began  between  nine  and  ten  at  night.  They  then  oommonly  said 
to  each  other,  **  Jeffery  is  coming:  it  is  time  to  go  to  sleep."  And  if  they  heard 
a  noise  in  the  day,  and  said  to  my  youngest  sister,  *'Hark,  Kezxy,  Jeffeiy  is  knock* 
ing  above,'*  she  would  run  upstairs,  and  pursue  it  fit>m  room  to  room,  saying,  she 
desired  no  better  diversion. 

A  few  nights  after,  my  father  and  mother  were  just  gone  to  bed,  and  the  candle 
was  not  taken  away,  when  they  heard  thi^ee  blowsy  and  a  second,  and  a  third  three, 
M  it  were  with  a  lai*ge  oaken  staff,  strack  upon  a  chest  which  stood  by  the  bed- 
side. My  father  immediately  arose,  put  on  his  night-gown,  and  hearing  gi^eat 
noises  below,  took  the  candle  and  went  down :  my  mother  walked  by  his  side.  As 
they  went  down  the  broad  stairs,  they  heard  as  if  a  vessel  full  of  silver  was  poured 
upon  my  mother's  breast,  and  i-an  jingling  down  to  her  feet.  Quickly  after  thei« 
was  a  sound,  as  if  a  large  iron  ball  was  thrown  among  many  bottles  under  the 
sbiirs :  but  nothing  wa;  hurt.  Soon  after,  our  large  mastiff  dog  came  and  ran  tc 
shelter  himself  between  them.  While  the  disturbaooes  continued,  he  used  to  bark 
aud  leap,  and  snap  on  one  side  and  the  other;  and  that  frequently  before  any 
person  in  the  room  beard  any  noise  at  alL  But  after  two  or  three  days,  he  used 
to  ti-emble,  and  creep  away  before  the  noise  began.  And  by  tliis,  the  family  knew 
it  was  at  hand ;  nor  did  the  observation  ever  fail.  A  little  before  my  father  and 
mother  came  into  the  hall,  it  seemed  as  if  a  very  large  coal  was  violently  thrown 
upon  the  floor  and  dashed  all  in  pieces:  but  nothing  was  seen.  My  father  then 
cried  out,  "  Suky,  do  you  not  hear  ?  All  the  pewter  is  thrown  about  the  kitchen.'* 
But  when  they  looked,  all  the  pewter  stood  in  its  place.  There  then  was  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  back-door.  My  father  opened  it,  but  saw  nothing.  It  was  then 
At  the  foi^e-door.  He  opened  that ;  but  it  was  still  lost  labour.  After  opening  Brst 
the  one,  then  the  other  several  times,  he  turned  and  went  up  to  bed.  But  the  noises 
were  so  violent  all  over  tlie  house,  that  he  could  nqt  sleep  till  four  in  the  morning. 

Several  gentlemen  and  clergymen  now  earnestly  advised  my  father  to  quit  the 
house.  But  he  constantly  answered,  '^No;  let  the  devil  flee  from  me:  I  will 
never  flee  from  the  devil."  Bathe  wrote  to  my  eldest  brother  at  London  to  come 
down.  He  was  preparing  so  to  do,  when  another  letter  came,  informing  him  the 
distui'banoes  were  over,  aifter  they  had  continued  (the  latter  pait  of  the  time  day 
sad  night)  from  the  2nd  of  December  to  the  end  of  January. 
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Sudden  Convenions, 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mason  on  this  question  are  so  important,  and  the  subject  it 
•Be  which  so  entirely  demands  that  whatevei*  is  written  upon  it  shall  be  faithfully 
represented,  not  in  detatched  statements,  but  in  its  relation  to  other  parts  of  the 
doctrine,  that  we  have  transferred  to  our  Appendix  the  entire  section  of  Mr.  Mason, 
on  the  Suddenness  of  Conversions. 

*  He  [Mr.  Soathey]  is  confounded,  and  even  shocked,  with  the  records  in  Mr, 
Wesley's  Joumab  of '  instantaneous  impressions  made  upon  persons  under  his 
preaching,  and  that  of  his  coadjutors,  and  with  the  sudden  transition  of  others  into 
a  state  of  peace  and  assurance.  His  inference,  therefore,  is,  that  delosiaQ  and 
animal  excitement  supplied  the  place  of  genuine  conversioD. 

2e2 
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*  ThU  is  ft  sabject  on  which  Mr.  Southey  if  very  ill  quftlified  to  jndge.  If  ha 
TJews  of  religion,  a»  far  as  thej  can  be  collected  from  his  *<  Life  of  Weslej,**  \j^ 
correct,  then  his  conclusion  is  just ;  but  if  he  be  essentially  errooeoos,  and  what 
has  already  been  adduced  affords  strong  presumption  of  it,  what  he  refers  to  fiuKT 
may  have  been  a  sober  reality,  to  which  his  philosophy  may  have  blinded  himselu 
without  in  the  least  altering  the  facts  of  the  esse  as  to  othei^ 

*  All  philosophy  which  opposeB.itself  to  the  truth,  is,  sooner  or  later,  foand  to  be 
spurious ;  and  Mr.  Southey's  will  not  long  bear  that  test  to  which  it  most  be 
subjected.  It  is  at  least  not  ChristiaD  philosophy.  The  ftcts  before  him  are,  th^it 
not  a  few  persons,  but  many  thousands  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  w«^^  by 
the  preaching  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  others,  suddtniy  brought  mMler  a  religioin 
concern ;  that  they  were  affected  wiA  sorrow  for  their  sinful  lives ;  that  on  bdng 
instructed  in  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  Alnoighty  God  **  paidoneth  and  ahaolveth 
all  them  that  truly  repent,  and  unfeignedly  believe  His  holy  Ooi^,"  tfaej  wei-e 
brought,  odok  suddenly,  into  a  state  of  comfort  and  joy ;  that  the  ooaree  of  their 
tempen  and  lives  became  changed ;  that  they  lived  and  died  '  in  perfect  oontrast 
with  their  former  habits  and  character,  *<  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  their 
iSaviour  in  all  things."  These  were  the  alleged  facU  for  which  Mr.  Soothe^  had  to 
account ;  and  had  he  conducted  his  inquiry  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  philosopher, 
instead  of  writing  from  his  seclusion  on  the  lakes,  with  nothing  bat  the  books 
furnished  by  his  publisher  about  him,  he  would  liivt  have  ascertained  the  truth 
of  the  facts  themselves.  He  would  have  inquired,  whether,  though  in  some 
instances  the  impressions  might  be  evanescent,  the  great  majority  of  persoos  so 
influenced  underwent  a  permanent  moral  change  of  spirit  and  conduct.  To  socfa 
an  inquiry  he  might  have  received  a  satisfactory  answer ;  as  satisfactory  aa  the 
good  leport  of  the  nearest  observers  of  the  lives  of  the  pei-sons  in  question,  in 
every  place  of  their  i«aidenoe;  evidace  as  stiong  as  can  be  obtained  when  the 
shanicters  of  men  are  in  question,  and  which,  if  resisted  in  this  case,  may  be 
retasted  in  that  of  every  man,  of  every  profebsion  of  religion,  whose  reformation, 
and  subsequent  good  conduct  and  Christian  demeanour,  are  also  mere  matters  of 
obseiTation  and  testimony.  In  the  instances  under  consideration,  those  effects  were 
produced  for  which  religion  was  given  to  man,  and  Christianity  itseif  sent  down 
from  heaven.  The  commission  of  St.  Paul  was  thus  to  reform  and  to  convert  men, 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  and  when  the  same  effects  followed  the  preaching: 
Df  the  same  doctrines,  by  men  endowed,  as  even  Mr.  Southey  will  sometimes  allow, 
with  much  of  the  AposUe's  spirit,  what  principle  does  he  assume  when  he  r^uset 
to  attribute  them  to  the  same  causes — the  force  of  Divine  truth,  and  God's  bless- 
ing upon  it  ?  When  the  efiects  are  the  same,  as  fer  as  human  eye  can  disoem ;  as 
complete ;  as  permanent ;  whoi  the  process  Uirough  which  they  were  evolved  has 
no  essential  difference,  what  is  the  philosophy  which  assigns  a  different  cause,  but 
a  wretched  and  pitiful  pitjudice  which  vanity  and  affectation  have  attempted  to 
dignify  with  that  appellation?  If  religious  enthusiasm  could  produce  such  results, 
then  is  there  as  much  reason  to  assign  Uiis  as  the  cause  of  conversion  not  only  in 
the  apostolic  age,  but  in  all  churches  which  have  possessed  a  faithful,  warning,  and 
earnest  ministry ;  for  wherever  such  a  ministry  has  existed,  it  was  instituied  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  such  convei-sions,  and  it  has  always  been  more  or  less 

1  '  Mr.  Soathey  has  a  fbw  slurs  at  what  we  their  Uves  ?    The  csre  of  the  living,  both  to 

csU,  with  many  other  Christians,  the  "eatpe-  live  and  die  well,  must  be  increased,  when 

ric*icei"ofpious  people,  cooiprising  an  account  they  know  their   departure   shall  not   b» 

of  their  conversion,  their  life,  and  the  manaer  folded  up  in  sUence.     Again:  when   tbej 

of  their  death.    As  to  recording  the  manner  hear  bow  mercifully  God  hath  dealt  witi 

in  whidi  good  men  die,  we  refer  him  to  the  others  in  the  hour  of  their  last  need,  b^d« 

ventraifU  Hooker :  **  llic  death  of  th«  saints  the  praise  they  give  to  God,  is  not  their  hope 

of  God  is  pnxdouB  In  His  sight ;  and  shall  it  much  oonflzmed  against  the  day  of  their  dis- 

seem  soperfloous,  at  such  times  as  these  are^  solution  f'—*  SerawQ  on  the  fi«n«dr  agalnsW 

to  hear  ia  what  manner  they  have  ended  Sorrow  and  Fear/ 
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successful.  li,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  warranted  by  the  Scnptores  to  expect 
the  conrenicm  of  careless,  worldly,  and  immoral  men  from  the  error  of  their 
ways,  by  the  faithful  exhibition  of  the  warning  and  inviting  truths  of  th« 
Go«!pel  in  the  ministry  of  holy  men,  then  the  successes  of  Mr.  Wesley  accord 
with  the  principle,  the  spirit,  and  intentions  of  Christianity,  and  by  ^ytrj 
Christian  philosopher  must  be  resolved  into  its  influence.  If  his  success  was 
much  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  ministers,  he  was  in  "  labours  more  abun» 
dant ;"  if  it  was  more  extensive,  he  filled  a  wider  range  of  action ;  if  it  was 
eflected  among  a  class  of  people  usually  most  distinguished  for  irregularity  of 
conduct,  and  barbarism  of  manners,  the  reason  was  that  he  sought  them  out,  and 
carried  into  their  streets  and  places  of  resort  an  instruction  which  they  bad  never 
been  disposed  to  seek  for  themselves. 

*  But  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  sudden  conversion  of  some  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
hearers,  is,  with  Mr.  Southey,  fatal  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  excite- 
ment produced  was  ianatioJ*  The  justice  of  this  conclusion  shall  also  be 
enminiBd. 

*  Paley,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  enthusiasm,  has  the  following  observations 
<»  conversion : — 

'  **  At  this  day  we  have  not  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  preach  to ;  but  persons  in  as 
really  an  unconverted  state  as  any  Jew  or  Gentile  could  be  in  our  Saviour's  time. 
They  are  no  more  Christians,  as  to  any  actual  beneBt  of  Christianity  to  their  souls, 
than  the  nost  hardened  Jew,  or  the  most  profligate  Gentile,  was  in  the  age  of  the 
Gospel.  As  to  any  difTerence  in  the  two  cases,  the  dtflerenoe  is  all  against  them. 
These  must  be  converted  before  they  can  be  saved.  The  course  of  their  thoughts 
must  be  changed,  the  very  principle  upon  whidi  they  act  must  be  changed. 
Considerations  which  never,  or  hardly  ever,  entered  into  their  minds,  must  deeply 
and  perpetually  engage  them.  Views  and  motives,  which  did  not  influence  them 
at  all,  either  as  checks  from  doing  evil,  or  as  inducements  to  do  good,  must 
become  the  views  and  motives  which  they  regularly  consult,  and  by  which  they 
are  guided ;  that  is  to  say,  there  must  be  a  revolution  of  principle ;  the  visible 
conduct  will  follow  the  change ;  but  there  must  be  a  revolution  within." 

*Thi8  **  revolution  within,*'  this  **  change  in  the  principle  of  action,"  must 
take  place  at  some  specific  time.  It  may  be  slow  in  reodung  that  point  where 
it  gives  the  new  and  complete  turn  to  the  will,  the  affections,  and  the  habits.  This 
is  not  denied.  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  Methodists  never  taught  that  all  true  conrei^ 
sions  were  instantaneous,  though  they  believed  many  of  them  to  be  so;  but 
how  will  Mr.  Southey  prove  that  all  sudden  conversions  are  fictitious  and  imaginary  ? 
To  influence  the  will,  and  move  the  affections  to  serious  and  spiritual  objects,  the 
truths  of  religion  must  be  presented  to  the  mind,  for  nothing  beside  has  ever  been 
known  to  produce  those  effects.  But  to  some  persons  these  truths  may  come  in  the 
slow  process  of  elementary  instruction,  and  serious  advice  from  childhood ;  to 
others  they  may  be  presented,  in  all  their  gi^eat  features,  at  once;  or  they  may  be 
suddenly  revived  in  their  minds ;  and  to  such  they  will  have  the  additional  interest 
which  arises  from  novelty,  their  habits  of  life  having  taken  them  out  of  the 
way  of  regular  instruction,  and  their  religious  educatien  having  either  been 
neglected,  or  its  impressions  obliterated  by  the  long  practice  of  vice.  In  such 
canes,  what  reason  can  Mr.  Southey,  even  in  the  chamcter  of  a  philosopher,  give, 
why  the  display  of  the  stirring  and  solemn  truths  of  the  Gospel,  unfolded  by  c 
living  preacher  with  earnestness,  perspicuity,  and  pathos,  should  not  pi-oduce 
strong  and  sudden  effects,  and  why  the  impressions  thus  made  should  not  be 
deep  and  lasting  ?  A  true  philosophy  might  have  informed  him  that  minds  are 
differently  constituted;  that  some  men  are  slow  to  judge  and  to  feel,  and  that 
what  they  hear  rarely  produces  any  gi^eat  immediate  effect.  The  impression 
is  made  by  subsequent  reflection ;  for,  like  the  ruminating  animals,  they  do  not 
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feed  for  immediate  digestioa,  but  reserve  that  to  a  second  process.     In  o4bers» 
the  iDtellectual  powers  are  more  actire,  and  the  afiectioos  moi-e  yielding.     Miods 
of  this  class  are  easily  won  to  an  opinion,  or  course  of  action,  in  the  comnKm  afiairs 
of  life ;  and  there  exists  no  reason  why  this  peculiarity  of  mental  disposition  shookl 
not  influence  religious  ezperienoe,  though  a  super-human  agent  most  neo^aarilj  be 
supposed  carrying  on  his  designs,  and  exerting  his  influence,  along  withj  and  6jf,  ocr 
constitutional  qualities.     It  would  be  as  mauifestly  absurd  to  deny,  that  troe  ooo- 
▼ersion  may  follow  a  sud<len  impression  upon  yielding  minda,  and  to  affirm  that  it 
must  be  confined  to  persons  of  slow  and  hesitating  intellects,  as  that  a  dedstre 
course  of  action,  of  any  kind,  cannot  follow  when  the  motives  to  it  are  urged  npoa 
a  susceptible  spirit,  and  the  force  of  them  is  immediately  admitted.     Determinatioa 
of  the  will,  and  perseverance  in  effort,  are  essential  to  rational  and  proper  oandoct 
of  any  kind.    But  with  whatever  variety  the  Creator  has  formed  the  human  spirit, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  has,  in  any  case,  a  constitution  whidi  renders 
decisive  choice  and  perseverance  impracticable.     These  efiecta  do  not  alwajs  resnH 
from  slow  and  reluctant   operations  of  mind ;   they  are  not  inconsistent   with 
susceptibility.    Each  disposition  has  its  di^vantages,  and  each  its  exoellenoe.    The 
cautious  need  energy ;  the  ardent  watchfulness  and  support ;  but  everything  rich 
in  sentiment,  Arm  in  choice,  and  constant  in  action,  may  exist  in  each  dass  of 
character.    To  suppose  the  contrary  would  be  a  reflection  on  our  Maker,  who  uses 
variety  as  the  means  of  exhibiting  His  wisdom,  but  never  sacrifices  to  it  His  own 
gieat  and  beneficent  purposes,  and  the  moral  capabilities  of  Hia  creatures.     From 
those  sudden  yielding!  of  the  mind  to  impressions  of  a  religious  kind  vdiich  are  so 
frequently  the  objects  of    Mr.  Southey's  scoffs,  what  then  can  be  reasonaUy 
concluded  ?     Mr.  Sonthey  may  not  believe  in  the  necessity  of  Divine  influence  in 
order  to  conversion ;  but  if  he  thinks  conversion  from  sin  to  ht^nesa  possible,  bv 
any  means ;  and  that  nothing  more  is  nec(«sary  to  effect  it  than  the  dedai^atioil  of 
the  doctrines  and  snnctions  of  religion,  even  then,  had  he  considered  the  varietr  of 
ourmeutal  constitution,  his  philosophy  would  have  been  quite  as  respectable  had  he 
allowed  that  the  decisive  turn  might  have  been  given  to  the  will  suddenly,  and  that 
such  an  effect  is  not  only  a  very  possible,  but  a  very  natural  ciitnimatanoe.     The 
converts  in  question  were  not  above  the  necessity  of  fui-ther  instruction ;  they  had, 
it  may  be  granted,  much  to  learn,  and  their  very  suKeplibility  exposed  Uiem  to  the 
danger  of  onsteadfastness ;  but  it  is  enough  for  the  argument,  if  views  of  the 
tiiith  and  solemnity  of  religion  were  communicated  in  sufificient  force  to  influence 
a  right  choice,  and  to  produce  a  new  order  of  affections ;  that  the  determination 
was  sufl^ciently  decided  to  lead  them  to  renounce  evil,  and  to  frequent,  with 
seriousness,  those  ordinances  of  raligion  which  would  administer  to  them  further 
light  and  renewed  strength.    But  we  do  not  think  with  Mr.  Southey,  that  oonvero 
aion  is  a  natural  process,  though  carried  on  through  and  by  our  natural  powers. 
We  are  better  instructed,  I  hope,  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  all  true 
churches ;  though,  if  we  allowed  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Southey's  view  of  this 
gieat  change,  it  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  no  good  reason  lies  against  the  notion, 
that  conversion  may  be  effected  much  more  rapidly  fai  some  minds  than  in  others ; 
and  that  suddenness  and  slowness  are  mere  circumstances,  quite  unconnected  with 
the  essence  of  the  question.     We  believe  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  that  the 
Spirit  is  not  only  given  to  the  disciples  of  Christy  after  they  assume  that  character, 
but  in  erder  to  their  becoming  his  disciples ;  that,  according  to  the  words  of  oiur 
Lord,  he  is  sent  **  to  convince  the  world  of  sin,"  to  the  end  that  they  may  believe 
in  Christ ;  and  that  whenever  the  Gospel  is  faithfully  and  fully  proclaimod  by  the 
Ministers  of  Christ,  it  is  '*  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  everyone  that 
believeth,"  and  is  made  so  by  the  accompanying  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
If,   for  this   belief,  we  are  cluirged  with  fanaticism,  we  are  in  too  much  good 
company  to  be  pat  out  of  countenance ;  but  if  this  doctrine  be  allowed,  it  will  be 
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difficult  to  proTe  Mr.  Wesley  a  fanatic  for  his  belief  in  the  reality  of  saddea  con* 
▼ei-sions.  Who  shall  presciibe  a  mode  to  Divine  operation?  Who,  if  he  believes 
in  such  an  influence  accompanying  the  truth,  shall  presume  to  say,  that  when 
inspired  truth  is  proposed,  the  attention  of  the  careless  sliail  be  rou&ed  by  a  gradual 
and  slow  process  only  ?  that  the  heart  shall  not  be  brought  into  a  state  of  right 
feeling  as  to  eternal  concemfi,  but  by  a  reiteration  of  means  which  we  think  most 
adapted  to  produce  that  eHect  ?  or,  that  no  influence  on  the  mind  is  genuine  and 
Divine,  if  it  operate  not  in  a  presa-ibed  manner?  that  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  not 
avail  himself  of  the  variety  which  exists  in  the  mental  constitutions  of  men,  to 
cflect  his  purposes  of  mercy  by  diifei^ent  methods?  and  that  the  operations  of 
(Trace  shall  not  present,  as  well  as  those  of  nature,  that  beauteous  variety  which 
so  much  illustrates  the  glory  of  Him  ^  who  worketh  all  in  all  V*  And  who 
shall  say,  that  even  the  peculiarities  of  men's  natures  shall  not,  in  many  instances, 
be  even  set  aside  in  the  course  of  a  Divine  and  secret  opeiation,  touching  the 
springs  of  action,  and  opening  the  sources  of  feeling ;  giving  an  intennity  of 
action  to  the  one,  and  a  flow  to  the  other,  which  shnll  more  eminently  mai'k  His 
finger  in  a  work  whidi  His  own  glory,  and  the  humility  proper  to  man,  require 
should  be  known  and  acknowledged  as  the  work  of  God  alone  ?  Assuredly  there 
is  nothing  in  the  ivuon  of  the  case  to  fix  the  manner  of  producing  such  effects  to 
one  rule,  and  nothing  in  Scripture.  Instances  of  sudden  conversion  occur  in  the 
New  Testament  in  suflicient  number  to  warrant  us  to  conclude  that  this  may  be 
often  the  mode  adopted  by  Divine  wisdom,  and  especially  in  a  slumbering  age,  to 
arouse  attention  to  long^espised  and  n^lected  truths.  The  conversrons  at  the  day 
of  Pentecost  were  sudden,  and,  for  anything  that  appears  to  the  contraiy,  they 
were  real ;  for  the  persons  so  influenced  were  thought  worthy  to  be  '*  added  to  the 
Church."  Nor  was  it  by  the  miracle  of  tongues  that  the  cflnjt  was  pi'oduced. 
If  mii-acles  could  have  conveited  them,  they  had  witnessed  greater  than  even  that 
glorious  day  exhibited.  The  dead  had  been  raised  up  in  their  sight ;  the  earth  had 
quaked  beneath  their  feet ;  the  sun  had  hid  himself,  and  noade  an  untimely  night ;  * 
the  graves  had  given  u])  their  dead  ;  and  Christ  Himself  had  arisen  from  a  tomb 
sealed  and  watched.  It  was  not  by  the  impiiession  of  the  miracles  of  tongues 
alone,  but  by  that  supervenient  gracious  influence  which  operated  with  the  demon- 
strative seimon  of  Peier,  after  the  miracle  had  excited  the  attention  of  his  hearers, 
thnt  they  were  **pi-Kked  in  their  hearts,"  and  cried,  **Men  and  brethiien,  what 
shall  we  do?" 

<  The  only  true  rule  of  judging  of  professed  conversion  is  its  fruits.  The  mode 
may  vary  from  circumstances  of  which  we  are  not  the  judges,  nor  can  be,  until 
we  know  more,  both  of  the  mystic  powers  of  mind,  and  of  that  intercourM  whicli 
Almighty  God,  in  His  goodness,  condescends  to  hold  with  it.  Our  author  is 
certainly  not  a  better  judge  of  these  matters  than  others ;  and  the  reality  of  the 
conversion  of  thousands  by  the  honoured  ministry  of  Mr.  Wesley  stands  on  evidence 
too  decisive  to  be  shaken  by  the  objections  he  t^es  to  the  mode:  and  it  would  be 
still  unshaken  were  those  objections  more  powerful  than  he  has  been  able  to  make 
them.  By  the  effects  we  are  content  that  the  convei'sions  produced  under  the 
preaching  of  the  Founders  of  Methodism  should  be  judged.' 

1  *0f  shnilar  effects   produced  in  New  There  are  but  two  tnlngs  that  need  to  be 

England,  in  the  year  1734,  of  which  Mr.  known  In  order  to  siioh  a  work  being  judged 

Southejr  probably  never  heard,  or  ho  would  of,  namely,  flkcts  and  rules.    The  rules  of  the 

nut  have  spoken  of  Methodism  producing  word  of  God  we  have  laid  before  us ;  and  as 

a  "  new  disease,"  President  Edwards  thus  to  Cuts,  there  are  but  two  ways  that  we  can 

spealcs :—  come  at  them,  so  as  to  be  in  a  capacity  to 

' "  Tlie  extraordinary  •  infloenoe  that  has  compare  them  with  the  rules,  either  by  our 

lately  appeared  on  the  minds  of  the  people  own  observation,  or  by  information   trvm. 

In  this  loud,  causing  hi  them  an  uncommon  others  that  have  had  opportunity  to  observe, 

concern  about  the  things  of  religiun,  is  un-  '"As  to  this  work  that  has  lately  been 

doobtedly,  in  general,  from  the  Spiritof  Qod.  carried  on  in  the  land,  there  are  so'manjr 
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'  To  Mr.  Southey,  however,  it  seems  eminently  strange  utd  abrard,  not  cslr 
that  iDConsiderate  persons  should  suddenly  become  serious  ander  the  preachio^ 
and  advioes  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  coadjutors,  but  that  those  who  were  thi» 
impressed  should  often  profess  to  have  obtained  the  forgiveness  of  ain,  and  to  have 
been  brought,  in  some  cases  instantaneously,  into  a  state  of  peace  and  yty  of  q»nt, 
80  as  to  be  able  to  assign  the  time  of  their  oonveniton.  His  observations  oa  tJM»e 
fiicts  can  create  no  surprise.  The  wonder,  indeed,  is,  from  his  alnaost  tot&J 
unacquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  and  with  theological  writings,  and  fnna  tue 
very  superficial  attention  he  has  paid  to  religious  subjects,  that  he  haa  allowed  »a 
much  good  to  have  aiisen  fix>m  what  to  him  appeared,  and  could  not  but  appear, 
to  be  **  the  high  fever  of  enthusiasm."  He  is  therefore  leas  to  be  censored  for  the 
unfavourable  sentences  he  pronounces  upon  those  who  made  profession  of  this 
experience  (a  term  which,  of  course,  he  ridicules),  than  for  writing  on  a  subject 
for  which  he  was  every  way  so  iU-fumished. 

*  It  was  remarked  in  the  observations  oa  the  doctiine  of  assuranoe,  that  before 
that  subject  could  be  discussed  with  such  writers  as  our  author,  several  important 
firat  principles  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
communication  of  assurance  instantaneously  to  the  mind  of  a  true  penitent.  I 
shall,  however,  assume  that  the  doctrine  of  assurance,  generally  considered,  has 
been  already  proved  from  the  Scriptures ;  and  if  assurance  of  ihe  favour  and 
forgiveness  of  the  Being  we  have  oHTended  be  attainable,  through  the  merits  and 
intercession  of  our  Saviour,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  repentance  and  an 
humble  trust,  it  must  follow,  in  the  first  place,  that  forgiveness  itself  is  an  instan- 
taneous act.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  gradual  or  instantaneous  maniwr  in 
which  a  perception  of  that  act  is  conveyed  to  the  mind,  the  act  of  grace  admits  of 
no  d^i^ees.  It  is  in  itself,  and  must  be  trom  its  nature,  instantaneous  and  complifte^ 
There  is  in  Almighty  God  a  kind  and  benignant  disposition  to  all  mankind ;  but 
as  actual  tbrgiveness,  and  with  it  adoption,  and  the  conferring  a  title  to  eternal 
life,  are  suspended  upon  conditions,  the  performance  of  those  conditions,  of  which 
none  but  God  Himself  can  be  the  Judge,  is  necessary  to  pardon.  In  the  moment 
they  are  performed,  the  act  of  grace  takes  place,  and  necessarily  it  can  be  bat  the 
act  of  a  moment — one  single  volition,  so  to  speak,  of  the  mind  of  God.  Now, 
whether  our  inward  perception  of  this  change  in  our  relations  to  a  Being  whom 
we  have  offended,  but  who  is  now  reconciled  to  us  through  the  merit  of  His  Son, 
be  instantaneous  too,  and  answers  to  the  act  of  forgiveness  in  the  mind  of  God,  is 

things  concerning  It  that  ere  notorious,  as,  persons  more  soisible  of  what  Is  really  trae, 

unless  the  Apostle  John  was  oat  in  his  rules,  in  those  things  that  concern  their  eteraai 

are  sufflcient  to  determine  it  to  be  In  general  salvation ;  as,  that  they  most  die.  and  tliat 

the  work  of  God.    It  is  notorious  that  tlie  life  is  very  abort  and  uncertain;  that  there  is 

Spirit  that  is  at  work  takes  off  persons'  minds  a  great  and  Jnst  Ood,  wliom  they  are  aoconnt- 

fh>m  the  vanities  of  the  world,  engages  them  able  to^  and  that  th^  stand  in  great  need  uf 

In  a  deep  concern  about  eternal  happiness,  a  Saviour.    It  is  furthermore  notorlons,  that 

putci  them  upon  earnestly  seeking  their  sal-  this  Spirit.makes  persons  more  sensible  of  the 

vatloD,  and  convinces  tbem  of  the  dreadftd-  value  of  tbat  Jesus  that  was  cracffled,  and 

ness  of  sin,  and  of  their  own  guilty  and  their  need  of  him :  and  that  it  puts  them 

miserable  state  by  nature.    It  is  notorious  upon  earnestly  seddnft  an  Interest  in  him. 

that  it  awakens  men's  consciences,  and  makes  It  cannot  be  but  these  things  sboold  be  ap- 

them  sensible  of  the  dreadfUlness  of  God's  parent  to  people  in  general  throng  the  land ; 

anger,  and  causes  in  them  a  great  desire,  and  fcr  these  things  are  not  done  in  a  comer, 

earnest  care  and  endeavour,  to  obtain  his  The  work  that  has  been  wrouglit,  has  not 

fftvour.    It  is  notorious  that  it  puts  them  been  confined  to  a  few  towns  in  some  remote 

upon  a  Diore  diligent  improvement  of  the  parts  of  the  land,  but  has  been  carried  on  in 

means  of  grace  which  God  has  appofaited.  many  places,  and  in  the  principal  and  most 

It  is  also  notorious,  that,  in  general,  it  works  populous  and  public  plaoes  in  it.    And  it  has 

m  pemns  a  greater  regard  to  the  word  of  now  been  continued  for  a  oonsidenible  time, 

Ood,  and  desire  of  reading  it.    And  it  is  so  tbat  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  oppi>r» 

notoriously   manifest,    that   the   Spirit   in  tunlty  to  observe  the  manner  of  the  work.^**— 

xeuerol  operates  as  a  Spirit  of  truth,  making  '  Distinguishing  Marks  of  a  Work  of  God.' 
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.  the  seoond  step  of  the  intjuiiy ;  and,  allowing  us  the  foi-ner  premises,  the  RDswer 
must  be,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  in  the  affirmatiTe.  It  is  sui-ely  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  that,  when  an  act  of  forgiveness  baa  taken  place,  the  mind  should  be  letl 
in  its  former  doubts  and  darkness;  that  It  should  remain  oppressed  with  fear, 
when  the  ground  of  apprehension  is,  in  fact,  taken  away ;  or  that  those  inter- 
ooui-ses  between  God  and  the  mind  in  acts  of  devotion,  the  existence  of  which  all 
orthodox  divines  have  held,  sliould  not  assume  a  different  character,  and  become 
fiUal  on  one  part,  and  paternal  on  the  other,  and  therefore  be  supporting  and 
consolatory.  The  Scriptures  abound  in  similar  representations.  To  all  true 
believers  the  Ahnighty  is  repi-esented  as  the  *<  God  of  peace  and  consolation  ;*'  as 
*'a  Father;"  as  ** dwelling  in  them,  and  walking  in  them."  Nay,  there  is  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  language  of  grace  and  favour  used  in  respect  to 
penitents  and  to  believem.  The  declarations  as  to  the  former  are  highly  con- 
solatory ;  but  they  constantly  refer  to  some  future  good  designed  for  them  by  the 
God  before  whom  they  humble  themselves,  for  the  encouragement  of  their  seeking 
prayers,  and  their  efforts  of  trust.  **  To  that  man  will  /  look^'  (a  Hebraism  for 
showing  &vour),  '*  saith  the  Lord,  who  is  poor,  and  of  a  contrite  spirit."  The 
"  weary  and  heavy  laden"  are  invited  to  Christ,  that  He  may  "  give  rest  to  their 
souls."  The  Apostles  exhorted  men  to  repent  and  be  baptized  (ch)  in  ord^  to 
the  remission  of  sins.  But  to  all  who,  in  the  Christian  sense,  are  believers,  or 
who  have  the  faith  by  which  we  are  justified,  the  language  is  much  higher :  **  We 
have  peace  with  God.*'  **  We  joy  in  God,  by  whom  we  have  received  the  atone- 
ment." They  are  exhorted  *«to  rejoice  in  the  Lord  always."  "The  spirit  of 
bondage"  is  exchanged  for  **  the  Spirit  of  adoption."  They  are  **  Christ's."  They 
are  **  diildren,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ"  They  **  rejoice  in  hope 
of  the  glory  of  God."  They  are  **  always  confident,  knowing  that,  whilst  at  home 
in  the  body,  they  are  absent  from  the  Lord ;  but  that,  when  absent  from  the  body, 
they  shall  be  present  with  the  Lord." 

•  *  This  state  of  confidence,  joy  and  hope,  then,  is  not  only  attainable  by  true 
Christians,  but  it  forms  an  entire  contrast  with  their  feelings  in  the  early  stage  of 
their  religious  experience,  when,  as  the  Church  of  England  expresses  it,  they  **are 
tied  and  bound  with  the  chain  of  their  sins,"  and  are  beseeching  '*  the  pitifulnebs 
of  the  Divine  mercy  to  unloose  them."  Now,  between  these  states  of  religious 
depression  and  peace  there  is  a  vast  distance  :  and  though  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  mind  may  pass  from  one  to  the  other  is  a  subject  which  we  cannot  reduce  to 
any  law,  or  pretend  to  bring  within  any  rule,  without  betraying  either  ignorant^ 
or  presumption,  there  must  still  be  a  point,  whether  reached  gradually,  or  by  the 
sudden  mfluence  of  encouraging  truths  presented  to  the  mind,  under  the  gi'ace  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  exciting  its  trust,  whei-e  doubt  gives  place  to  confidence,  and 
agitation  is  tranquillized  by  the  power  of  reposdng  entirely  on  the  promises  of  God. 
And  this  holds  equally  good,  whether  the  theory  of  assurance  be,  that  it  is  obtained 
indu-ectly  by  inference  from  the  Scriptures,  or  by  immediate  communication  from 
the  Spirit  of  God,  corroborated  by  those  fruits  and  charactera  which  in  the 
Scriptures  are  said  to  accompany  his  presence  as  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  and  the 
Comforter.  The  mode  is  not  essential  to  the  argument,  though  an  impoi-tant 
question  in  itself.  In  either  case  the  assurance,  which  is  complete  and  satisfactory, 
however  obtained,  stands  opposed  to  the  previous  state  of  doubt ;  and  the  transition 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  approach  to  assurance ; 
however  alleviated  the  previous  doubts  may  have  been  by  hope,  on  one  side  of 
this  point  of  rest  and  confidence,  and  however  the  subsequent  fiiith  may  advance 
in  strength  on  the  other,  can  be  only  the  work  of  a  moment :  a  fact  of  which  our 
consciousness  in  other  respects  may  well  enough  assure  us.  The  transition  will 
be  more  marked  in  some  ca^es  than  in  othera :  that  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
mind  immediately  previous  to  its  becoming  assured  tit  the  Divine  favour,  as  that 
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Again  depends  both  upon  niktnral  suaoeptlbUitj,  and,  with  all  deferenoe  to  V*. 
i^outhej,  upon  the  modes  of  Divine  operation.  The  rising  of  the  son  is  nM^e 
exactly  marked  at  the  equator  than  near  the  poles,  because  there  is  hems  twili^L 
A  poignant  distress  of  mind,  a  feeling  such  as  that  which  the  Liturgf  deocnbe^ 
under  the  term  "  miserable  sinners,**  maf  remain  until  the  moment  the  mind  is 
enabled  to  apprehend  and  appropriate  to  itself  the  consolatory  promises  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  in  that  case^  as  the  change  is  more  stiikingly  distinguished,  it  is  s 
natural  result  that  the  time  should  be  often  ascertained ;  that  it  shoaM  be  dee}4r 
written  in  the  taolet  of  a  grateful  memoiy,  and  be  recurred  to  with  humble  a&J 
adoring  admiration  of  the  lore  and  Mndesoension  of  God.  Palej  has  a  poftsage  in 
his  sermons  immediately  following  the  extract  before  given,  which,  though  eo 
conversion  generally,  is  applicable  here  : — 

*  **  A  change  so  entire,  so  deep,  and  important  as  this,  I  do  allow  to  be  conveirsaoo; 
and  no  one,  who  is  in  tlie  situation  above  described,  can  be  saved  witboat  under- 
going it;  and  he  must,  necessarily,  both  be  sensible  of  it  at  the  same  time,  and 
remember  it  all  hui  life  afterwaixis.  It  is  too  momentous  an  event  ever  to  be 
forgotten.  A  man  might  as  easily  forget  his  escape  finom  a  shipwreck.  Whether 
it  was  sudden,  or  whether  it  was  gradual,  if  it  was  efiected  (and  the  fruits  will 
prove  that),  it  was  a  true  conversion :  and  every  such  person  may  justly  both 
believe  and  say  to  himself,  that  he  was  converted  at  a  particular  assignable  time. 
It  may  not  be  necessary  to  speak  of  his  conversion ;  but  he  will  always  think  of  it 
with  unbounded  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all  grace,  the  Author  of  all  meFcae&, 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.*' 

'  Both  on  the  subject  of  assurance,  and  its  communication  to  the  mind,  Mr.  Sonthey 
has  judged  as  if  these  doctrines  were  isolated  from  the  common  £uth  and  almo^-t 
peculiar  to  Mr.  Wesley;  and  fhmi  this  have  proceeded  his  incautious  chaz^ges  of 
fanaticism.  If  the  Scriptures  connect  grief  of  mind  with  repentance,  and  pardon, 
lilial  interoourse  with  God,  and  peace  with  faith,  the  doctrine  of  assuranoe  inevitably 
follows ;  but  if  repentance  be  a  mere  form  of  contrite  words,  and  &ith  a  simple 
opinion,  and  devotion  a  sentimental  ceremony,  then  are  we,  and  all  who  bold  the 
doctiine,  fanatical  and  visionary.  Let  Mr.  Southey  choose  between  the  horns  of 
the  dilemma.  In  the  one  esse,  he  must  re6ill  or  very  much  modify  his  aspersions 
of  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  followers;  in  the  other,  he  must  renounce  hia  profession  of 
Christianity,  and  ntura  to  Socinianism  or  mfidelity.* — [£d.] 
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The  fallowing  description  and  accurate  account  of  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Zeyst, 
and  of  the  general  habits  of  those  people,  is  reprinted  from  a  magazine  article  of 
tif^y  or  sixty  years  since,  and  has  never  been  published  before  m  this  work : — 

*  The  fact  is,  they  neither  reside  all  under  one  roof,  nor  do  they  adnut  among 
them  any  but  such  as  adopt  and  adhere  to  their  tenets.  In  all  their  establish- 
ments  the  whole  congregation  is  divided  into  classes,  called  choirs,  such  as  the 
single  sisters*  choir,  and  single  brethien*s  choir,  which  have  eadi  a  distinct 
house.  The  inhabitants  of  these  houses  have  in  either  one  common  dining- 
room  and  dormitory.  Of  the  married  choir  each  family  has  a  separate  habita- 
tion; and,  in  pla<»s  where  the  widows  and  widowers  are  sufficiently 
numerous,  houses  are  respectively  set  apart  for  them.  The  chaj^l  commonlr 
occupies  the  princi()ai  building  in  the  place.  In  each  choir  a  person  is  appointed 
to  have  the  special  cai^e  of  that  choir,  under  the  direction  of  the  elders.    The 
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minisiers  are  appointed  by  lot*  aoooitiing  to  the  apostolic  practice,  and  they  hare 
likewise  iietained  other  piimitiTe  practicn,  as  the  foot-washiog,  and  the  celebratioa 
of  the  agapoB^  or  lore-iessts.  All  matrimonial  contracts  are  subject  to  the  direction  and 
approbation  of  the  elders.  Their  worship  is  principally  du^'ted  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  their  religious  services  they  admit  of  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  music. 

*  Besides  the  prinv^'pal  establishment  of  the  brethren  at  Hermhut,  in  Lnsatia, 
fix>m  whidi  tliey  have  been  improperly  denominated  Hermhuters,  they  have  many 
other  respectable  oonn-egations  on  the  continent,  as,  Niesky  and  Kleinwelke,  in 
Upper  Lusatia;  Gnadenfi-ey,  Gnadenberg,  Neusalz,  and  Gnadenfeld,  in  Silesia; 
Biuby,  in  Saxony,  where  the  electoral  palace  and  chapel  were  ceded  to  them  on 
lease ;  Gnadau,  near  Barby ;  Neuwied  on  the  Rhine  ;  Zevst,  in  Holland  ; 
Christiansfeld,  in  Danish  Hoktein ;  and  Sarepta,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  in  the 
Asiatic  portion  of  the  Russian  empire. 

*  No  society  has,  perhaps,  made  such  exertions  for  the  conversbn  of  the  heathen, 
in  proportion  to  their  means,  as  the  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren.  They 
maintain  missionaries  in  almost  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe ;  in  Greenland, 
in  Labrador,  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  in  ail  the  English  West  India 
Islands,  in  Surinam,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  at  Tnmquebar,  on  the  ooust 
of  Coronumdel. 

*  In  Englmd  they  have  congregations  in  London ;  at  Bedford,  where  there  are 
houses  belonging  to  the  single  brethren  and  single  sisters,  to  which  belong  their 
chapeli  and  societies  at  Northampton,  Risely,  &c. ;  at  Ockbrook,  near  Derby  ;  at 
Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  where  are  houses  for  the  single  brethren  and 
sisters,  and  widows,  besides  schooUhouses  for  children ;  at  Wyke,  near  Halifax ; 
at  MiHield ;  at  Little  Gomersal ;  at  Duckenfield,  in  Cheshire ;  at  Fairfield,  near 
Manchester,  where  they  have  choir-houses ;  at  Leominster,  in  Herefoixishire ;  at 
Bristol,  to  which  belongs  that  at  Kiogswood;  at  Bath;  at  Tytherton,  near 
Chippenham,  in  Wiltshire,  to  which  belongs  the  cluipel  at  Malmesbury.  In  Wales 
they  have  one  congregation  at  Haverfordwest ;  and  in  Ireland  one  in  Dublin,  and 
another  at  Gracehill,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

*  The  settlement*  of  the  brethren  in  America  are  numerous  and  flourishing. 
Morse's  account  of  Bethlehem,  Nauireth,  and  Lititx,  their  three  principal  establish- 
ments in  Pennsylvania,  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  uncommon  regularity,  industry, 
ingenuity,  and  economy,  which  characterise  these  people.  The  testimony  of  the 
West  India  merchanto  in  their  favour,  in  the  report  to  the  Privy  Council  on  the 
shive-trade,  does  them  the  highest  honour ;  and  a  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Wilberforoe,  in  his  **  Practical  View  of  the  prevailing  Religious  System 
of  professed  Christians,  in  the  higher  and  middle  Classes  in  this  Country,  oonti-asted 
with  real  Christianity,"  says,  that  "  they  have  excelled  all  mankind  in  solid  and 
unequivocal  proo&  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  of  the  most  ardent,  active,  and  patient 
zeal  in  his  service.  It  is  a  zeai  tempered  with  prudence,  soflened  with  meekness, 
soberly  aiming  at  great  ends  by  the  gradual  operation  of  well  adapted  means, 
supported  by  a  courage  which  no  danger  can  intimidate,  and  a  qniet  constancy 
which  no  hardships  can  exhaust." 

*  In  addition  to  the  above  particulars  relative  to  this  sect,  the  translator  has  taken 
the  liberty  to  subjoin  a  few  extracte  from  a  novel  of  considerable  merit,  entitled, 
**  Wan  ley  Penson;  or,  the  MeUncholy  Man."  The  description  they  afford 
of  the  ro'annen  of  the  Brethren  is  not  only  very  animated,  but  exceedingly  correct  : 

*  "  This  sect,'*  says  the  author,  **  which  has  been  badly  represented,  because  but 
little  known,  and  because  to  mere  curiosity  they  afi'ect  an  air  of  distance  and 
mysteriousness,  hold  no  shocking  principles  that  I  can  discover;  neithei,  on  the 
other  hand,  however  applauded,  are  they  yet  perfected  into  sainte :  but,  so  far 
as  I  oil!  judge,  ai-e  good  Christians  on  the  level  of  other  good  Chiistians,  and* 
perhaps,  a  little  more  deserving  the  charactoi*  of  honest  men  than  the  million. 
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*  **  In  their  external  they  have  have  something  of  Qoakerisnit  bat  not  starched 
quite  BO  stiffly.  They  affect  eomething  more  conceding  and  leas  peoaliar  in  ther 
conversation  too,  than  the  Friends ;  but,  like  them,  are  enemies  to  the  extjeme  of 
dress,  and  the  mntability  of  fashion* 

*  **  I  went  to  their  meeting-house,  or  chapel,  under  the  influence  of  two  vcrr  dif> 

fei-ent  affections.     What  I  had  seen  in  Mr.  D excited  in  me  an  esteem  for  these 

people.     What  I  had  previously  heard  alleged  against  them  made  a  consaderahle 
abatement. 

'  **  1  entered  the  meeting,  where  the  most  solemn  stillness  prevailed,  though  the 
benches  (and  they  admit  no  pews,  as  distinctions,  they  say,  suit  not  with  the 
character  of  brethren)  were  nearly  full.  No  whispering,  no  nodding,  no  ogling^ 
bowing,  or  cringing ;  yea,  the  cough  was  checked,  and  <he  sneeze,  methought, 
repressed,  as  by  a  charm ;  not  to  break  which,  the  sexton  (or  whom  tbeee  people 
call  the  servant,  and  whose  avocations  frequently  call  him  from  one  plaoe  to  an- 
other) walked  so  on  tiptoe  as  hardly  to  be  heard.  In  short,  everything  was  «9 
awiiil  as  though  a  God  had  presently  been  expected  to  fill  the  pulpit  in^^tead  of  « 
man. 

*  *'  After  this  silence  had  continued  about  ten  minutes,  the  organ  swelled  on 
my  ear  in  a  very  solemn  air.  It  was  again  silent.  Thou  knowest  the  efiixt  musk 
bus  on  me.  Now  swelling  on  this  awitil  silence,  it  wound  my  soul  up  to  a  pitch  of 
what  I  can  find  no  name  for,  but  the  contradictory  one  of  ecstatic  melancholy. 
After  awhile  it  gently  echoed  through  the  attentive  space,  and  the  tone  rising  by 
d^rees,  ushered  in  from  the  door  a  venerable-looking  man  in  black,  who  approached 
the  pulpit  witli  a  firm  and  solemn  step ;  and  having  mounted  it,  sat  down  a  minute, 
as  though  for  recollection  ;  the  organ  ceasing,  and  all  sgain  becoming  so  silent,  that 
you  might  have  heard  a  feather  fall. 

*  **  Ailer  the  minister  had  sat  a  minute  or  two  he  rose  up,  and  all  the  congregation 
roee  with  him.  He  then  read  a  litany,  very  little  unlike  our  church  litany,  and 
the  people  made  the  responses:  but  the  reading  was  frequently  interrupted  by 
singing.  They  are  fond  of  singing,  and  there  is  something  solemn  in  the  air  of 
their  tunes ;  though  withal  so  odd,  that  I  believe  to  light  and  spirited  minds  they 
cannot  be  always  pleasing.  But  I  acknowledge  it  was  otherwise  with  me.  Their 
gentle  plaintiveness  (for  they  sing,  contrary  to  all  singing  I  have  ever  heard  ib 
public  woi-ship,  only  in  a  kind  of  breathing  tone)  suit«l  the  languor  of  my  soul ; 
which,  however,  could  not  be  affected  by  the  sentimente  of  their  hymns,  as  their 
language  was  hardly  intelligible  to  me. 

*  "  The  litany  read,  and  the  singing  ended,  the  minister  proceeded  to  his  seiiuon. 
It  was  a  plain  discourse.  The  point  principally  insisted  on  (and,  I  am  told,  it  is 
almost  the  sole  object  that  occupies  their  pulpits)  was  the  merits  of  the  Saviour  (a 
term  these  people,  to  a  degree  of  peculiarity,  always  apply  to  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world),  and  the  necessity  of  a  human  soul  being  quickened  to  a  sense  of  the  miseries 
of  ite  fiallen  state,  in  order  to  induce  it  to  solicit  and  obtain  a  shaie  of  that  happi- 
ness which  the  Saviour  is  ever  ready  on  such  occasions  to  bestow.  He  touched  <m 
good  works  but  slightly,  observing,  that  they  would  follow  of  course  when  the 
heart  was  purified. 

*  **  Asto  the  method  of  reclaiming  the  guilty  by  denunciations  of  vpogeanje,  it 
here  had  no  place ;  and  I  find  that  it  makes,  in  general,  no  part  of  the  rhetJiical 
system  of  this  sect,  who  rather  endeavour  to  allure  mankind  to  virtue,  by  repre- 
senting in  the  most  glowing  figures  the  immeasurable  love  of  God,  in  appointing 

nd  effecting  a  propitiation  for  man. 

*  **  Indeed,  there  is  something  fiisci]>ating  in  this  method,  and  on  some  constitutions 
I  do  not  doubt  but  it  has  the  desired  effect.  But  how  far  it  is  adapted  to  the 
feelings  of  the  world  at  Liige  experience  evinces:  for  these  people  are  far  from 
numerous,  compared  with  the  popukrity  of  some  other  sects ;  Uiough  I  should 
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estimate  the  Tirtae  produced  by  such  a  conBideration  to  be  of  a  finer  watei  than 
that  prodaced  by  fear,  and  ooDsequently  more  to  be  relied  on. 

*  *'  They  have  cboir-houses,  as  they  call  tbem,  a  kind  of  nunDeries,  where  their 
single  women  live  together,  ander  the  care  of  a  matron.  These  single  sisters,  as 
they  term  them,  take  no  tow,  nor  are  under  anything  more  than  a  voluntary 
restraint,  being  at  liberty  to  quit  the  sisterhood  whenever  they  find  thenoselves  dis- 
mclined  to  comply  with  its  rules. 

*  **  This  IS  an  institution  I  am  pleased  with ;  and  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  hear 
thei-e  were  many  such  houses  established,  with  proper  regulations,  in  this  kingdom; 
as  they  would  form  happy  asylums  for  the  weaker  sex,  many  of  whom,  for  want  of 
such  places  to  take  shelter  in,  are  frequently  exposed  to  the  insidiousness  and 
rapacity  of  an  unfeeling  world.  But  I  tlunk,  on  the  other  hand,  these  people  are 
too  starched  in  matters  of  courtship  and  mamage.  Wedlock  first  and  love  after,  is 
like  building  a  house  on  props  and  then  laying  the  foundation.  Wedlock  should  be 
the  completion  of  love.  But  to  begin  with  the  completion !  the  phnuc  is  absurd ; 
yet  this  must  be  the  case  with  a  pair  who,  till  the  wedding^ay,  have  never  seen 
each  other  but  at  a  distance,  or  delivered  their  sentiments  to  each  other,  but  through 
the  medium  of  a  third  person ;  or,  at  most,  have  been  indulged  with  a  few  formal 
interviews. 

« **I  know  no  Protestants  who  have  had  the  temerity  to  attempt  (though  many 
have  acknowledged  that  such  institutions,  upon  reformed  principles,  might  be 
attended  with  some  advantages)  to  establish  anything  of  the  kind  in  our  island,  but 
these  Brethren ;  who  admit  none  into  these  communities  (not  even  children  for 
instruction)  but  those  of  their  own  persuasion  j  and  who  have  very  properly  abro- 
gated the  vow  of  celibacy,  as  too  great  an  outrage  against  reason  ;  in  short,  who 
h'ive  so  far  improved  upon  an  old  exploded  plan,  and  effected  thereon  an  agreement 
lietween  religious  seal  and  natural  propensities,  that,  could  they  yet  enlarge  a  little 
in  some  instances,  but  especially,  could  they  hit  on  a  method  of  conforming  a  little 
more  with  nature  in  the  prelude  to  matrimony,  their  single  sisters'  choir-houses  ai« 
what  I  could  admire  as  a  useful  institution  in  civil  society,  considering  them 
as  refuges  for  the  fiitherless  and  friendless,  and  seclusions  for  those,  who,  dis- 
gusted with  the  world,  could  no  longer  enjoy  it»  or  render  themsdve*  serviceable 
to  it. 

*  **0f  tneir  single  brethren's  houses,  for  such  they  also  have,  I  cannot  express  my- 
self BO  favourably.  Man  is  not  of  so  domestic  a  turn  as  woman — ^his  disposition  is 
less  docile ;  besides,  m  general,  he  is  not  exposed,  or  rather,  not  liable,  to  the 
temptations,  dangers,  and  distress  of  the  weaker  sex,  and  consequently,  stands  not 
in  need  of  such  an  asylum ;  wherefore  I  cannot  discover  the  utility  of  such  an 
e>tablishment ;  neither  do  I  think  it  in  many  respects  eligible,  at  least  in  this 
country. 

*  <*  Nothing  strikes  me  more  than  the  maintenance  of  subordination  among  them. 
They  have  as  many  degrees  in  their  priesthood  (I  believe  more)  as  we  have  in  the 
Established  Church,  and  the  reality  of  the  subordination  of  the  different  degrees  is 
equally,  if  not  more  evident.  Whatever  is  determined  at  their  synods,  which  are 
frequently  convoked,  is  submitted  to  without  hesitatwn,  alike  in  the  frozen  regions 
of  Greenland,  as  in  the  sultry  climes  of  the  Indies.  And  a  mandate  from  one  of 
their  bishops,  though  unattended  with  the  least  civil  authority  to  coerce  it,  shall 
remove  a  minister  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  without  the  least  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  person  removed,  even  though  siioh  a  person,  as  is  the 
case  with  some,  have  an  independent  fortune. 

*  **The  harmony,  the  tranquillity,  and  the  love  they  appear  to  bear  towards  one 
another,  and  which  is  so  visible  on  a  slight  acquaintance  with  them,  is  what  I  ad- 
mire most  of  all  in  this  people ;  and  on  this  account  I  can  pardon  them  a  hundred 
little  peculiarities. 
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*  **  A  member  of  their  communitj  will  be  known  among  bis  hrafhreny  irmrfl 
wbither  he  will :  for  by  their  accounts  (dailj  r«ad  in  their  societies)  from  their 
settiementft  in  erery  part  of  the  world,  as  well  as  by  the  frequent  remoTal  of  their 
ministen  from  one  place  to  another,  even  the  common  members  pretty  well  know 
not  only  most  of  their  settlements,  with  their  buildings,  situations  and  extent,  buc 
frequently  even  the  names  of  most  of  the  inhabitants ;  by  which  means  tbej  mrr 
in  a  manner  united  all  as  one  family,  and  enabled,  if  a  stnmger  arrire  amozc 
them,  presently  to  discover  if  he  be  a  brother ;  which,  when  ascertained,  thtj 
receive  him  not  only  with  hospitality,  bat  with  hearty  affection,  and  the  moJt 
evident  pleasure. 

*  "  I  have  been  to  a  Moravian  love-fesst,  the  previous  idea  of  which  did  not  miKh 
meet  my  approval ;  but  observation  and  participation, — in  short,  the  thing  itaelf  eo 
abated  my  dislike,  that  I  at  length  felt  myself  pleased,  even  in  spite  of  iny 
judgment,  which  still  kept  hinting  that  this  antique  institution  ought  to  haT« 
oeaMd  with  the  occasion  of  it. 

*  "  lliis  institution,  as  at  present  celebrated  among  these  Moravians,  I  can  be  the 
more  pleased  with,  as  there  is  something  pretty  and  eipreaaive  in  it.  It  is  the 
most  formal  among  all  the  ceremonies  I  have  observed  among  the  Moravians,  I 
mean  in  the  external  appearance :  for  the  members  of  the  community  seen  to 
enjoy  it  as  a  feast  indeed  ;  that  is,  they  seem  quite  happy  in  it,  a  smile  of  checn- 
fulnsBS  pervading  the  whole  assembly. 

*  **  When  1  entered  the  chapel  the  organ  was  playing,  but  ever3rthing  else  was 
quite  silent.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  okspel,  instead  of  a  pulpit  was  a  long  settle, 
placed  on  a  raised  floor,  before  which,  on  the  same  floor,  stood  a  small  square  table, 
covered  and  hung  round  with  green  doth.  Opposite  this  table,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  chapel,  was  a  very  large  table,  covered  with  a  white  doth,  bordered  and  embd- 
lished  with  blue  ribbons.  This  table  was  loaded  with  china  ware,  waitera,  and  all 
the  implements  called  tea  equipage. 

*  **  The  chapd  now  began  to  fill.  The  women  all  sat  on  one  side,  and  the  men 
on  the  other,  leaving  an  area  or  passage  between  them.  Some  of  the  benches,  I 
observed,  were  filled  with  youngish  women,  all  dressed  in  white,  with  pink  ribbons 
pinned  plaia  round  their  little  plain  caps.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  pink  ribbons 
were  the  badge  of  the  single  sisters:  other  rows  were  decorated  entirely  with  scarlet 
ribbons;  these  I  found  were  all  girls:  and  others  wore  all  blue  ribboDS,  and  these 
distinguished  the  married  sisters. 

<  "  The  minister  uofr  entered.  It  was  one  of  their  bishops,  who  was  travdling  on 
a  kind  of  visitation  business.  He  was  an  elderly,  venerable>looking  man,  dressed  in 
black,  with  his  own  black  hair,  which,  parting  on  his  forehead,  hung  in  natural 
curis  on  his  shoulders.  He  seated  himself  behind  the  green  table  before^mentioned, 
and  three  other  ministers  who  attended  him,  ranged  themselves  on  his  left  hand. 
On  his  right  hand  sat  an  elderly  gentlewoman,  who,  I  was  told,  was  the  bishop's 
wife ;  and  on  her  right  hand  were  three  other  women,  neatly,  but  plainly  dressed 
—probably,  the  wives  of  the  other  ministers. 

*  "  The  bishop  now,  without  opening  any  book,  began  to  sing :  and  the  people 
catchinff  the  tune,  and  being  doubtless  wdl  acquainted  with  the  words,  sang  with 
him ;  the  oxgan,  too,  soon  fdl  in  with  the  air,  and  filled  up  the  chorus. 

*  **  This  Listed  some  minutes.  A  little  while  before  the  singing  concluded,  two 
servitors,  who  sat  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chapel,  by  the  great  tea-table-'«  man 
and  a  woman — arose,  and,  taking  two  large  baskets  of  rolls,  served  first  the  bishop 
and  ministers,  and  then  all  the  people  ;  t^  man  serving  the  men,  and  the  woman 
the  women. 

'  **  Pi-esently  afler  tea  was  served  round  on  waiters ;  none  of  the  people  moTing 
from  their  places ;  but  the  servitors  bringing  everything  required  to  each  indivi- 
dual, with  a  sofl,  steady  step— no  bustle,  no  hurry.— no;  the  grand  chsracter  of 
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nil  Moravian  assemblies,  namel  ji  stillness,  prevailing,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  even 
in  this. 

*  **  While  the  assembly  were  regaling  on  their  rolls  and  tea,  the  bishop  opened  a 
con>er8ation,  hj  fntbrming  them  that  he  had  lately  in  his  round  been  at  such  and 
such  places,  and  seen  such  and  such  brethi-en,  who  were  known  to  them ;  and  who 
had  commissioned  him  to  tender  them  their  loves.  A  desultory  conversation  now 
took  place,  chiefly  between  the  bishop  and  the  other  ministers,  and  principally 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  their  charch,  their  missions,  settlements,  successes,  &c., 
but  sometimes  on  other  topics,  though  still  something  of  a  religious  tendency. 

*  "  The  people  proceeded  in  drinking  their  tea ;  which,  when  they  had  concluded, 
an  ode,  composed  for  the  occasion,  was  sung,  partly  by  the  minister  and  people, 
separately  and  partly  together,  accompanied  by  the  orean.  After  which  the  whole 
assembly  stood  up  while  the  bishop  prayed,  in  a  style  which,  though  ext«mpnre, 
was  far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  1  had  heard  before ;  his  expi-essiouM  being 
nptly  snited,  and  his  periods  harmonious.  He  addressed  himself  as  the  Moravians 
do  in  all  their  prayera,  to  the  second  person  of  the  Thnity,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  traits  of  this  sect. 

*  ^  I  cannot  but  observe  one  thing,  which  I  have  learned  concerning  these  people, 
and  tliat  is,  that  their  place  of  worship,  the  residence  of  their  minister,  and  their 
choir-houses,  are  generally  contiguous,  or  ait  near  together  as  possible.  This,  per- 
haps, is  a  resnlt  of  that  snugness  of  character  I  have  before  notiued  of  this  sect,  as 
well  as  a  convenience  for  attending  their  variety  of  meetings,  which  on  a  Sunday, 
or  a  church-fe&tival  day  (of  which  they  keep  many)  &re  as  numerous  as  the  hours ; 
in  short,  on  such  occasions  they  are  in  and  oat  of  their  chapels  all  day  long ;  for, 
as  they  have  a  variety  of  degrb^«  in  their  connection,  so  for  eveiy  degree  they  have 
separate  meetings,  as  thus :  The  preaching,  fi^e  to  all  parties :  the  society  meeting, 
ibr  members  of  their  society  ;  that  is,  for  friends  who  freqaent  their  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  lead  orderly  lives  :  these  are  admitted,  if  I  may  so  phrase  it,  to  worsliip 
in  the  outer  court.  Their  congregation  mratings  are  for  those  who  enter  more  into 
the  spirit  of  their  doctrines  and  constitution ;  these  are  the  worahippera  in  the  inner 
court ;  but  this  court  is  not  the  sanctum  sanctormn.  There  is  yet  another  class 
superior  to  these,  and  who  are  called  communicants.  For  all  these  there  are  par- 
ticular meetings,  and  besides  these,  every  choir,  as  they  phrase  it,  has  its  different 
aii.>«mbly,  viz.,  childi^en,  great  boys,  great  girls,  single,  married,  widows,  and  even 
other  distinctions,  which  I  cannot  diistinguish.  In  short,  I  cannot  but  wonder  at 
their  great  variety  of  regulation. 

*  M  Whenever  anything  is  proposed  among  this  sect,  wherein  the  parties  consulted 
are  not  unanimous,  it  is  an  established  rule  with  them  to  have  recourse  to  the  old 
Jewish  expedient  of  casting  lots.  This  they  do  with  a  deal  of  solemnity,  conrider- 
ing  it  as  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  Omniscient.  Hence  the  origin  of  that 
implied  obedience,  which  I  have  before  noticed  as  a  character  of  this  people :  for,  as 
they  think,  whatever  is  appointed  among  them  is  first  determined  by  a  power 
superior  to  reason,  there  can  arise  no  jealousy  of  an  undue  influence  in  the  deter^ 
mination. 

*  **  This  single  institution  has  done  more  in  uniting  this  people,  and  giving  effect 
to  their  designs,  than  all  the  rest  of  their  institutions  put  together ;  because  all,* 
actuated  by  the  above  idea,  labour  as  one  man  to  accomplish  the  object  determined 
on,  whatsoever  it  may  be ;  and  assiduity  will  sometimes  accomplish  that  which 
reason  oould  scarcely  have  expected." ' 
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John  Weslqr  as  a  sign  and  wonder,  157. 

Heitz,  mi^or-domo  to  Count  Zinanidorf ;  his 
biterest  in  the  Moravian  brethren.  108. 
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Helpers ;  Methodist  preachers  at  first  so  called, 
374 — John  Wesley's  rules  for  their  oonduct, 
375 — ^provision  for  them,  376— expedients 
for  increasing  their  scanty  stipends,  ib. 

Heury,  Philip ;  his  remark  on  sodden  oonver- 
eioxM,  98  »— Us  fasWlay  services,  304  n. 

"Henry  and  Emma,"  Prior's  poem  oC  pub- 
lished by  John  Wesley.  558.  559  n. 

Hermhut,  the  Moravian  settlement,  109, 116. 

Hcrvey,  James,  an  early  asBodate  of  John 
Wesley,  33— his  "Meditations''  charac- 
terized, i*6.— becomes  his  opponent,  475. 

Hickes,   Rev.  Mr.,  a  convert  to  Methodism, 

443. 

Hill, Richard  and  Rowland;  their ' opposition 

to  John  Wesley,  474. 
Hobbm,  ctirious  parallel  of  priests  and  fiUries 

by,  IHSn. 
IlolUwd,  John  Wesley's  visit  to,  583. 
"  Holy  Club,''  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to 

John  Wesley  and  hii>  early  asKciates,  30. 
Howe,  John,  the  Puritan,  enloglum  Ot,  6  n — 

his  mode  of  conducting  the  public  ftsts, 

204  n. 
Humpbrys,  Joseph;    bis  various  religious 

changes,  347  n. 
H  untingdon,  Selina,  Oounteas  of;  her  patronage 

of  Wbltetield,  464— her  college,  466. 
Huntington.WlUiam ;  his  account  of  his  taking 

the  covenant,  553  n. 
Ilutton,  Un. ;  her  letters  to  Samuel  Wesley, 

101, 102  n. 
Hymn  Book,  the  Methodist,  its  authors,  388. 
Hymns,  Moravian,  Bpedmens  of,  117, 130  n. 

Ingham,  Bcnjamut,  a  companion  of  John 
Wciilpy  at  Oxford  and  in  Georgia,  47— goes 
with  Charles  Wesley  to  Frederics,  55— viBltB 
the  Moravians  in  Oennany  with  John  Wes- 
ley,  112— marries  Lady  Margaret  HastingB, 
464. 

Ireland,  state  of,  407— Methodion  hi,  409— 
riotous  proceedings,  410— strange  scene  at 
Wexfora,  435— character  of  the  people,  436, 
427. 

Itinerancy  under  the  CammanweaUh.  and 
among  the  Methodists,  343— in  America, 
523. 

Ithierant  preachersi  early,  377  n— the  Me- 
thodist, 377— their  course  of  life,  379— thdr 
hardships  in  Scotland,  405— in  Ireland,  415 
—and  in  America,  633,  538. 

Janb,  Johk,  an  itinennt  preacher ;  his  Journey 

from  Bristol  to  Holyhead,  303^ 
Jesuits,  their  Uieology,  481. 
Jumpers,  the,  their  origin,  860  n. 
Justification  by  fidth,  doctrine  ot  354. 

Kek,  Bishop;  his  ** Manual  for  Winchfister 

tjcholan,"  32. 
Kennlngton  Common,  'Whitefleld's  preaching 

on,  163-^slterwards  used  by  John  Wesley, 

175. 
Kinchin,  Mr.;  George  Whitefleld  acts  as  his 

curate,  85— his  Journey  with  John  Wesl^ 

to  and  {h>m  Mancbester,  93. 
Kingswood.  Whitefleld's  sennons  to  the  col- 

Ucra  at,  138,  141— school  established  at,  by 


John  Wesli^,  231.  344— Its  regulations,  346, 
—extraordinary  scene  there,  553. 

Lanb,  Mr.,  a  magistrate ;  bis  advice  to  amob 

376. 
Latimer,  on  the  poverty  of  the  deigy,  191 

193  n. 
Latin,  conversati(ni  in ;  a  practice  of  the  Wes- 

leys,  38. 
Lavington.  Bishop,  compares  the  enthusiasm 

of  the  Methodists  and  Papists^  451— John 

Weslgr's  reply,  *. 
Law,  William;  his    intercoune   with  John 

Wesley,  37, 46— adopts  the  views  of  Jacob 

Behmen,  37  —  correspondence  i^ith  John 

Westey,  95. 
Lay  ooa^JntoTS,  the  question  ot  398  n— quali- 
fications required,  301— provision  for  tnem, 

S42. 
Lay  preachers  among  the  Methodists,  346.    '^(^ 
Leighton,  Archbiahopb  on  the  religious  orden^ 

193  n. 
Lincohi    College,    Oxford,   John  Wesley   is 

elected  Fellow  of,  26. 
Local  preacheis;  their  mode  of  life  and  duties, 

381. 
Lot,  castbig  of  the^  practised  by  John  Wesley, 

80  and  n — a  practice  among  the  Moravian 

bretluen,  110. 
Love  feasts,  an  otjectionable  practice  among  n<^ 

the  Methodists,  137, 385. 
LoyoU,  Ignatius,  John  Wesley's  Judgment  of, 

369  n. 
Luther  fiivoun  the  opinions  of  St  Augustine 

481. 

M'Nab,  a  lay  preacher,  raises  a  rebellion  in 
the  Connection,  675— is  expelled,  676.  _ 

Magtotrates,  disgraceftil  conduct  of  some  pro-     * 
v^dal,  to  the  Methodists,  378,  383. 

Marienbom,  a  Moravian  settlement,  118. 

Marriage  among  the  Moravian  brethren,  117 
323  f»— among  the  Methodists,  545., 

Maiher,  Alexander,  story  of,  302,  313. 

Maxfield,  Thomas,  esse  ot,  16S— takes  charge 
of  the  Methodists  in  I^ndon.  247  —  bis 
preaching,  348— pressed  for  a  soldier,  283— 
forms  a  separate  congregation,  456. 

Medicine,  practice  ot  by  ^ected  mtnisters,  6  n. 

Methodism  systematized.  338— funds,  341— 
class-leaders,  242— itinerancy,  343— outcry 
against,  271— violence  of  mobs,  374— dis- 
gracef^Lfionduct  of  some  magistrates,  378— 
^discipline,  375>-a  seoBHslon, 466— its  tendency 
to  prodilCPIgock  bumlllty  and  spiritual  pride^ 
558— little  real  reformation  nroduced,  664 — 
testimony  of  Fletcher,  of  Madel^,  666 — 
good  done  by,  670 — number  of  circuits,  374 
and  n— number  of  preachers  and  mcraben^ 
688  n. 

Methodists,  early  use  of  tbe  term,  30,  31  n— 
Charles  Wesley  snd  his  associates  so  called, 
Sl—they  place  themselves  under  the  dlrec 
tlon  of  John  Wesley,  »^.— arc  Joined  by 
QeorgB  Whitefleld,  35— their  scheme  of  self- 
examination,  >ib.— their  cuuUuvt  disapproved 
at  Oxford,  36— <ormed  Into  bands,  feo— ex- 
travagance of  tl8tM"6or£VCTVS,'  liH,  146,  171, 
178,  180,  443— diiferences  with  the  Mora- 
vituDS,  319— formal  separation,  314. 
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Molther,  PhUip  Henry,  the  MoraTlaii;  his 
oontroTerarwlth  John  Wcder,  309, 211. 

Moor6elds.  Whitefleld's  pmcbbg  In,  163— 
John  Weiky  preaches  there.  176-~the  Foun- 
dry in,  oocnplad  by  the  Methodlita,  312, 
375,  674. 

Monvlan  sctOen  in  Oeorgle,  47— their  oon- 
dnct  on  the  voyage  thitlier,  49— and  after 
their  arrlTal.  66— their  elden  diaoade  John 
Wesley  flrom  marrying  Sophia  Oaoston,  64. 

MoravlAiia,  John  Wesley  beoomea  a  papU  of 
the,  »6— Us  visit  to  them  in  Germany,  103— 
their  history.  104— Oomenlo^  106— Chito* 
tisn  David,  107— Goont  Zinaendort  A.— 
Hemhat,  100,  116  —  disciplineb  115  — 
hymns.  117, 120  »— the  Methodists  separate 
flrom  them,  209— m^ust  charges  against 
them,  222— their  reply,  ib.  n,  68. 

Morgisn,  Mr.,  an  early  asHodate  of  John  Wes- 
ley, 31— his  death,  33. 

Morley,  Dr„  rector  of  Unooln  Colleger  Oxibrd. 
26. 


Nkbo  SLAvmr,  diffprenoe  of  opinion  be> 

tween  Wesley  and  Whitefleld  on,  522. 
Neiflser,  Wenoeslans,  a  Moravian,  9L 
Nelson,  John,  story  of,  248,  278. 
New  ikigland,  puritanical  tyranny  in,  603. 
New  Urtb,  doctrine  of  the.  362. 
Nitochmann,  Anna,  a  co-eldereas  among  the 

Moravians,  119  n. 
Kltschmann,  David,  the  first  Moravian  Msbop, 

47. 
Noi\iuroT8 ;  some  Join  the  MettK)dist8,'433— the 

effects,  434. 
Norman  Oonquest ;  its  henefldal  effects  on  the 

&)gliah  Church,  186. 


OcTAOOir  FORM  preferred  by  John  Wesley  fbr 

the  Methodist  chapels,  387. 
Oglethorpe,  Mr,  founds  the  colony  of  Oeorgia. 

46— bnnJB  some  of  the  Indiana  to  Engljuid, 

61— the  Wesleys  return  with  him.  63— dif. 

ferenoes  with  them.  59— reoondliation,  62. 
Old  Jeffenr,  a  supposed  goblin,  17. 
Oliver,  John,  story  at,  306. 
Olivers,  lliomaa,  story  of,  317— employed  by 

John  Wesley  to  snswer  Mr.  Toplady,  478— 

lampoon  on,  i6  n. 
Open-air  preacfaing;  its  commencement   by 

George  Whitefleld,  138  —adopted  by  John 

Wesley,  163— its  dangers,  285. 
Orange^  Prlnoeos  dowager  of ;  her  fkvour  to  the 

Moravian  missionArice,  112. 
Oipban-liouBe  in  Georgia,  founded  by  George 

Owen,  John,  the  Puritan  vioscfaancellor  of 
Oxford,  6— extravagant  eulogium  o(  Hk  n— 
his  strange  expreasions,  227  n. 

Oxford,  John  Wesley  sent  to.  for  edncatlon. 
20-the  Methodtot  Society  originates  there, 
30— treatment  of  a  Methodist  \mj  preacher, 
246. 


Pai(-80n,  Johk,  story  of,  308. 
Pembroke  GoUege^  Oxfonl,  Whitefleld  a  servi- 
tor at.  33. 


of  Jote 


Pet'fecuan,  dortrlne  <^  36  L. 
Perronet,  Bev.  Vlnoent,  a 

Wesley.  493. 
Philips,  Sir  John;  Us   amnritgr  to  Geocp 

Whitefleld.  83. 
Potter,  Dr.,  Biahop  of  Oxibrd.  ovdaina  J^ 

Wesley^  36— sanctions  his  viaite  to  prisom. 

37— becomes   Archbishop    of  Ckmabufv. 

113— hia  opinion  of  the  MoraTim  hoA- 

ran,  <b.— his  advice  to  John  Weslej.  133. 
Pk«acfaing4MyDBe,  the  first  MetliodlBt»  fbonded. 
^^0 ;  see  also  CSiapela. 
KSlestinatian,  the  doctrine  oC  i^lecled  I7 

\John  Wesley.  36. 
Pricey  Dr,  hia  iUlades  as  to  the  atate  of  the 

nation,  510  and  n. 
Price,  Sir  John ;  his  strsngeinJktnattoB.  317. «. 
PridDsrd,  John,  a  Methodist  praacber;  be 

dealing  with  the  Irish  wreckers,  4SS. 
•  Primitive  Phyalc.''  a  book  by  Jefan  Wesley. 

467. 
Puritanical  dergy.  conduct  of  fhe^  198  »— 

^fectment  of,  301. 
Puritanical  prindides ;  their  tendency.  197. 


lUinmr,     Tnaiua,    a    Methodist    KDt  to 

America,  506. 
Reeves,  Jonathan,  his  fanatkdam,  41S— Jnsti- 

fled  by  the  Methodist  Gonference,  «b.  n. 
Belly,  Jamesi  founds  a  sect  of  UnivvasaUstE, 

440. 
Bomley,  Mr.,  the  curate  of  Epwovth;  bis 

behaviour  to  John  Wesley,  367. 
Ryan,  Sarah,  John  WedeyVi  correipODdence 

with,  430  n. 


Saba,  Brader.  the  missionary  in,  637. 

"  SacramentarianB^"  a  term  of  rquxiach  applied 
to  John  Wesley  and  ids  early  aseodatat  30. 

St.  Eustatlus,  intolerant  conduct  of  the  gover- 
nor of,  636. 

Sanderson,  Hugh,  a  Methodist  preacher,  John 
Wesley  imprisoned  on  account  of  the  cod- 
duct  ot  404. 

Schism,  Wesley's  definition  of,  340. 

Schulius,  George,  a  Moravian,  9L 

Scotland,  Methodism  in,  30u— visit  of  Qtarm 
Whitefleld.  A.- visit  of  John  Wesley,  400. 

SeUon,  Walter,  a  Methodist  lay  preadier  ;  his 
controvert  with  the  Calvinista,  474. 

-  Serpent  and  the  Fox."  a  UbeUoos  attack  on 
John  Wesley,  474  n. 

Servetos,  John  Wesley^  charlteble  opinion  of, 
370  n. 

Servitors  at  the  Universities,  34  n. 

Seward,  Mr.,  of  Evesham,  a  convert  to  Metho- 
dism, 143— his  death,  336  and  «. 

Shadford,  George,  a  Methodist,  sent  toAmerioa. 
605. 

Shaw,  a  Methodist,  advocates  lay  pnndilng 
162. 

Shirley,  Hon.  Walter,  calls  John  WeOey  to 
account  fbr  certain  doctrinei^  473->progress 
of  the  controversy,  474. 

Sheemess,  history  of  the  building  of  a  Metho- 
dist chapel  at,  387  n. 

Singing  in  the  Methodist  chapels^  387. 

Skinner,  Thomas^  case  of;  446. 
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SoUfldlanlflm  denounoed  by  John  Wedflgr,  479. 

Sortilege.  pncUce  of,  by  John  Wesley,  80  and 
n  130— by  the  Moravian  brethren,  110. 

Soath,  Dr.,  on  onlTemd  grace,  97  n. 

Spangenberg,  Aagaatna  Gottlieb^  a  Moraylan 
paBtor,  catechiaes  John  Weal^,  64— em- 
ployed aa  a  mediator  between  him  and  the 
Moraviana,  217. 

Stainforth,  Sampeon,  story  ct,  333. 

Story,  George,  life  of;  334. 

Swaddlera,  a  term  of  reproach  ^[>plied  to  the 
Methodiata  in  Ireland,  410. 


Tabkbkaglb,  the  name;  why  given  to  all  the 

chapela  of  the  Calvhiistic  Methodlsta,  463. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  hia  '^Bulea  of  Holy  Living 

and  Dying,"  23. 
Taylor,  Thomas,  an  itinerant  preacher;  his 

hardahipe  in  ticoUand,  405. 
Thorp,  John,  converaion  of,  305. 
Timmina,  Stephen,  an  Antinondan  teadwr, 

441  n. 
Todd,  SUaa^  a  Methodiat,  devotes  himadf  to 

visiting  condemned  priaoneiB,  670. 
Toplady,  Rev.  A.  M.,  hia  character,  477— his 

controveny  with  John  Wealey,  ib. 
Treveocat  Lady  Huntingdon's  college  at,  467. 


UxDEBHnx,  JoHH,  hls  aflsoranoe,  360  n. 

Unitarian  meeting-hoose  at  Norwidi,  John 
Wealds  deMripdon  of  the^  387  «. 

United  Brethren,  chorch  of  the;  tee  Mo- 
ravians. 

UniverBaliats,  the  sect  of,  440. 


Yasbt,  TwofKxa,  ordahied  a  presbyter  Ibr 

America,  615. 
Vizelle^  Mrs.,  John  Wesley'^  marriage  with, 

428— their  onhappy  life^  430-Hieparation, 

431. 


Walrb^  Methodism  in,  300— the  Jmnpera,  ib. 

Walsal,  outrageous  treatment  of  John  Wealey 
at,  277. 

Walsh,  Thomaa,  stoiy  ot  416. ' 

Warburton,  Biahopb  censures  Ae  extrava^ 
ganoes  of  Methodism,  460-^ohn  Wesley's 
reply,  462. 

Watch-nights  and  love  feasts,  ol^Jectiona^ 
iDsUtuUons.  384.  '  >V 

Watteville,  Baron  Frederic  de.  John  the  litd- 
nvlan  brethren,  109. 112. 

Webb,  Captain,  becomes  a  Methodist  and 
preaches  in  his  uniform,  604— forms  a 
sodetv  In  Philadelphia,  606. 

Wednesbnry,  outrageous  treatment  of  the 
Methodists  at,  275. 

Wealey,  Bartholomew,  a  Nonconformist  minis- 
ter, 2  and  n — practises  medicine  for  his 
support,  4,  6  n— his  death,  6. 

WeeW,  Charles,  Urth  ot  12— his  education 
at  Westminster,  16— goes  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  3<^— the  name  of  Methodist  applied 
to  him  and  his  aasodates,  31— present  at  his 
fkther's  doath-bed,  46  —  accompanies  his 
brother    John  to    Georgia,  47— becomes 


embroOed  with  the  colonists,  69— interview 
with  Governor  Oglethorpe,  60— returns  to 
England.  72— his  mness,  91— bifluenoed  by 
Peter  Boehler,  95— his  own  account  of  his 
oonvenrion,  98— vlsttB  to  condemned  crimi- 
nals, 130— interview  with  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, 131— trouble  with  Shaw  and  othen»  162 
— iiB  encounter  with  a  follower  of  the 
French  prophetic  168 — ^takes  to  itfaierant 
preachiDg,  173— his  letter  to  John  Cennlck, 
233— temporary  difference  with  his  brother 
John,  238 — Klines  addressed  to  his  sister 
Marttta,  262— charged  with  prayhig  for  the 
Pretender.  273— his  danger  at  Devises.  284 
—his  sermon  on  the  mintetry  of  angels,  363 
II— ceases  to  itinerate,  but  offldates  in 
London,  675— a  cause  of  Jealousy  to  the 
lay-preachers,  i6.— musical  talents  of  his 
sons,  576 — one  of  them  becomes  a  Papist, 
677— letter  of  John  Wesley  on  the  occa- 
sion, i6.— his  death.  684. 

Wesl^,  Bnllia,  names  the  supposed  goblin  at 
Is^worth  Old  JelTery,  17. 

Wesley,  John,  the  elder,  his  early  death,  6. 

Wesley,  John,  birth  ot  10— his  preservation 
firom  behig  burnt  to  death,  12— educated  at 
the  Charterhouse^  19— usage  there,  i6.— hia 
visits  to  the  spot  in  after  life,  20— sent  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  i6.— his  dexterity  hi 
the  art  of  reasoning,  tb.— hia  manners 
whilst  an  undergraduate^  21— his  scruples 
as  to  takii^  the  priestly  office,  ib.— consults 
his  parents  as  to  the  work  of  Thomas  k 
Kempis,  22  effect  produced  on  him  by 
Jeremy  Taylor^  wridnA  23— his  anb- 
Oalvinistic  ophiions,  24— is  ordained,  26— 
elected  to  a  feUowdiip  in  Lincoln  College^ 
tb.— begins  to  keep  a  diaiy,  27— appointed 
Greek  lecturer  and  moderator  of  the  classes, 
tb.— his  scheme  of  studies,  28— becomes 
curate  at  Wroote^  29— returns  to  the  Uni- 
versity, <b.— Us  brother  Charles  and  his 
associates  place  themselves  under  his  direc- 
tion, 31— becomes  acqutdnted  with  William 
Law,  3T— his  perturbed  state  of  mind,  38 — 
defends  himself  against  his  brother  Samuel's 
strictures,  39— illness,  40— refuses  to  meet 
his  father's  wishes  regarding  the  living  of 
Epworth,  41— present  at  his  fiither's  death- 
bed, 46. 

Wesley,  John,  goes  as  a  miasionary  to  Georgia, 
46— hia  companions,  47— his  .ascetic  prao- 
ttoes,  48— course  of  life  on  board  ship,  ib. — 
lands  in  Georgia,  54— declines  to  attempt 
the  conversion  of  the  natives,  66— well  re- 
ceived by  his  pariahionera,  57— soon  diisgusts 
them  by  his  intolerant  disdpUne,  ib.— nar- 
rowly escapes  droi^idng,  61— intimacy  with 
Soptda  Oftuston,  63— her  marriage,  66— re- 
nds her  firom  the  Communion  68— prooecd- 
tngs  taken  against  him  In  consequence,  ib. 
quits  Geoi^  72— lost  in  the  woods,  ib.— 
voyage  to  mgland,  73— his  state  of  mind, 
76— his  practice  of  sortilege,  80— his  preach- 
ing in  London  on  his  return,  91 — goes  to 
Oxford,  ib.— begtna  the  practice  of  exhorting 
chance  company  on  his  Joumeya,  92. 

Wealey,  John,  becomea  a  pupil  of  the  Mora- 
vians^ 93— letter  to  WiUlam  Law,  95— his 
own  account  of  his  conversion,  98— goes  to 
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iwide  at  Mr.  Rutton's,  1 00--  accoMd  \jy  Mtb. 

Hntton  of  deluding  her  Bon,  lOl— viHtB  the 

Moravians  In  Oennany,  103, 112— Us  ooin- 

panioDS,   ib.— his  Interviews   wHh   Connt 

Zinzendorf,  113— doubtftil  anecdote,  114  « 

—journey  to  Hennhut,  115— preaching  of 

Christian  David.  124— returas  to  fiigland, 

126— forms  the  Methodists  Into  hands.  <b.— 

his  letter  to  the  Moravian  Church.  127— self- 

examination,  tb.    virits  condanned  czlml- 

naIs/130— asserts  the  doctrine  of  demoniacal 

poeseasion,  131— interview  with  the  Bishop 

of  London,  <6.— advice  of  Archbishop  Pot- 
ter, 133— goes  to  Bristol,  145— letter  to  his 

sister-in-law,  161— rq>l7  of  her  husband, 

152. 
Wesley,  John,  foundation  of  the  first  Metho- 
dist  preaching-house^   160  —  preaches   on 

Blackheath,  163- his  ophiion  of  the  French 

nrophets,  166— d^es  the  authority  of  the 

bishops,  172— accused  of  being  a  Papist,  173 

—his  reply,  fl>.— his  mother  acquiesces  in 

his  proceedings,  175— his  credulity  as  to  the 

extravagances  of  his  converts,  181 — his  aim, 

to  work  a  national  reformation,  208— i 

rates  fixnn  the  Moravians,  209,  214 — i 

the  Foundry  in  Moorflelds  for  his  Ibllowers, 

214 — letter  to  the  church  at  Hermhut,  ib. 

— attempts  at  reoondliation,  217— conversa- 
tion with  Count  Zizusendorf.  218— censures 

the  Moravians,  221— differenooB  with  White- 
field.  223— the  Calvinistlc  controveny,  225 

—John  Cennlck.  231— final  separation  firom 

Whitefleld,  237 
Wesley,  John,  ^ystematlses  Methodism,  240— 

becomes  an   itinerant,  245— his  mode  of 

winding  up  his  sermons,  250— takes  a  Jour- 
ney to  the    north  of  England,   254— his      lapTrif  of  fibnopiliBOnr^- hia  troubles 

preaching  at   Newcastle,   255— begins   Uf  ^.Iwith  the  school  at  Kingswood,  551 — mtro- 

build  a  me^ng-house  there,  256— draws  up  t  V^ces  the  practice  of  taking  the  covenant. 


a  set  of  general  rules,  257— his  account  of 
the  death  of  his  mother,  260— letter  to  Mr. 
Hall,  264— preaches  in  li^worth  Church- 
yard, 268— eflfect  of  his  preaching,  270— 
oflfenoe  given  by  his  lofty  pretensions,  271 
—suspicions  and  calumnies,  272 — interview 
with  Beau  Nash,  274— violently  treated  at 
Bristol,  Walsal,  and  other  places,  274,  275, 
277— his  treatment  in  Cornwall,  283, 284— 
his  description  of  the  dangers  of  field- 
preaching^  2^5— scenes  of  his  itinerancy, 
286— his  <«»^TYy«TKA  ig<fii  the  uneducated 
— - — i^oor.  2S<-  his  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
taXBoas^  296— his  lay  coa<\jutora,  298 — his 
advice  to  them,  301 — founds  Kingswood 
School,  344— the  Conference,  348. 
Wesley.  John,  doctrines  and  opinions  of,  ib. — 
l"^  new  birth,  352— Justification  by  ftith,  354— 
I  perfection,  361— his  belief  in  the  ministry  of 
Tuigels,  363— and  in  diabolical  agency,  365 
—his  notions  concerning  the  day  of  Judg- 
ment, 367— his  opinions  concerning  the 
brute  creation,  »&.— his  charitable  Judgment 
of  Romanists  and  heretics,  369— his  power 
over  the  Methodists,  373— his  rules  for  his 
"helpers,"  375— his  objectionable  institu- 
tions, 382— his  views  on  chapcl-building, 
387 — on  psalmody,  388 — in  favour  of  brief 
services,  389— visits  Scotland,  400— his  dis- 
satisCaction,  401— fialsely  imprisoned,  404—  | 


visits  Irdand.  400— hta  treatment  at  Qotk. 
412— accusations  against  hfan,  413 — his  n>- 
ply,  ib.— his  love  for  the  Iriah  pmle.  437- 
his  marriage,  428— domefltic  imftaiiirfn^s^ 
429— his  reluctance  to  •  sepoimtion  fhsa 
the  Church,  432— contiuvta ttjr  with  tir 
Antinomians.  441— controveny- with  Kab.? 
LavingtoQ  and  Bishop  Warbuitan,  454>— bs 
credulity,  453— ^lecdVed  by  a  pa^ioidHi 
prophet.  456— his  distngeDooiis  aookfiy, 
ib.  f»— pubUabea  a  qrstem  of  "  Pilmltive 
Physic,''  456— writes  an  epitaph  far  hmaaaelt 
456— his  reconciliation  to  Whitefidd  mon 
apparent  than  real,  467 — preacbes  Wfaitf^ 
flefd's  fOnoral  sermon,  469— denoanofls  aoli- 
fidianism,  470— is  joined  by  Fletcher,  of 
Madeley,  471-asBailed  by  Mr.  Sbirley.  473 
— the  controveny  carried  on  in  a  detcstabk 
spirit,  474 — his  sermon  on  Free  Grace.  4f« 
—horror  with  which  the  hig^i^lylng  Oalvin- 
ists  regsuded  him,  490. 
Wesley,  John,  clerical  ooaiiQntora  oC  491— tbe 
pretended  Greek  bishop.  497— b^jtism  by 
immeraion,  496— troubled  by  crazy  enthu- 
alasta,  499— his  «  Calm  Address  to  the  Ame- 
ricana," 5<»— declines  controveni^  on  the 
sul^Ject,  508— his  advice  to  tbe  Methodist 
preachers  in  America,  512— aends  Dr.  Coke 
to  America  to  superintend  ti>e  Melhodi!>te 
there,  515— his  popularity  in  Americsi.  521 
—his  opposition  to  negro  slavery,  523— set- 
tlement of  the  conference.  542— his  mode  of 
dealing  with  diasentienta.  54»f=g3ti5c8  the 
i3pSStBe€VnBaEftirWf^SSSsyaA,M^—T^ 
commends  plaiimeaB  of  dnnB,  647 — ^prohlbitE 
any  kind  of  pastimes,  549— repotli  Unebter 
the  work  of  ^b»  devil. 


'S5d— his 'Violent  discourses  and  inJndiciaQB 
language,  556 — hia  deliberete  ofHnions  more 
reasonable,  557— more  libend  axkl  benign^ 
than  hia  foUowen,  658— hte  baiah  fiieory  of 
education,  561— his  advice  concerning  riches, 
562 — his  own  practice  oonformable  thereto. 
563  n  — dissatisfied  with  the  litUe  moral 
effect  produced  on  his  foUowen,  564— his 
remonstrance  against  the  application  of  tbe 
Conventicle  Act,  672. 

Wesley,  John,  his  mode  of  lift  In  old  age,  5i3 
— Ifl^  the  foundation  of  the  new  chapel 
hi  the  City  Road,  575— his  great  talents 
for  government,  576— his  letter  on  one  of 
his  nephews  becoming  a  Papist,  577 — ^pub- 
lishes an  essay  against  tea-drinking;  578  a 
—preserves  his  health  and  strength  to  ex- 
treme old  age^  678— visits  Holland.  58S- 
his  Bight  and  memory  begin  to  decay,  tb.— 
death  of  his  brother  CharleB,  584— writs 
his  hist  letter  to  America,  585— <iellven  his 
hut  sermon,  ib.— his  death,  586— his  burial 
and  epitaphs,  587— his  wiU,  688— conclusion, 
589. 

Wesley,  Kesia,  courted  by  Mr.  Hall,  261— 
forsaken  by  him,  262— her  early  death,  264. 

Wesley,  Mrs.,  harshly  treated  1^  her  husband 
(Samuel  Wesley  the  elder),  on  account  of  her 
anti-Revolution  scnthnents,  10— her  dan- 
ger from  fir^  11— condudB  a  religloue  eer- 
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vice  during  her  hiuband'B  absence,  13— her 
care  for  the  edacfttioQ  of  her  children,  15— 
her  advice  to  her  son  John,  21— her  attain- 
menlB,  v6.— her  conduct  on  the  death  of  her 
husTsand,  45 — acquifisces  In  the  proceedings 
of  her  son  John,  17»— her  death,  260— her 
epitaph.  260  n. 
WealQT,  Martha,  lines  to,  262— her  marriage, 
263— vile  conduct  of  her  hnsband,  264— her 
death,  266. 
Wesl^,  Mehetabd,  her  unhappy  marriage 
and  death,  266,  267. 

Wesley,  Samuel,  the  elder,  his  faciU^  hi  versi- 
lying,  3  fi— list  of  his  works,  4  n— his  edaca- 
tioQ  at  Oxlbrd,  7— becomes  a  zealous 
Churchman,  t6.— marriage,  8— preaented  to 
the  living  of  Epworiii,  10— his  strong  feel- 
ings in  favour  of  the  Revolution,  tb.— offends 
his  parishioners  by  his  admonitions,  11— his 
house  burnt  by  some  of  them,  tb.— disap- 
proves of  his  wife's  conduct  hi  holding 
religious  meetings  in  his  absence,  13— unac- 
countable disturbance  in  his  house,  16, 693— 
letter  to  his  son  John,  21— suffers  from  age 
and  infirmity,  29— approves  of  the  prooeed- 
higs  of  the  Methodists  at  Oxford,  31— ad- 
vises them  to  se^  the  approbation  of  the 
bishop,  36— touching  ietter  to  his  son  John, 
4 1— his  death,  45— distressed  condition  of  his 
fiuniiy,  t&. 

Wesley,  Samuel,  his  classical  attafamients,  15 
—patronized  by  Bishop  Atterbury,  ib.— 
diRen  in  ophiion  firom  John  Wesley,  39— 
vidts  hhn  at  Oxford,  40— accepts  the  mas- 
tership of  Tiverton  school,  td.— endeavours 
in  vam  to  persuade  John  Wesley  to  accede 
to  his  other's  wishes,  41,  42,  44— his  re- 
marlcs  on  John's  extravagances,  102— con- 
tests his  views  of  assurance,  162,  155— re- 
marks on  the  extravagances  of  the  Metbo- 
distB»  170— on  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  171— expostulates  with  his 
mother  on  her  acquiescence  in  the  pro- 
ceedhigs  of  the  Methodists,  175— his  death. 
176. 

'Wesley  family,  remarkable  talents  of  the,  576. 

West  Indies,  Methodism  hi  the,  529— visit  of 
Dr.  Coke,  632. 

Wbatcoat,  Richard,  ordained  a  presbyter  for 
America,  515. 

Wheatley,  James,  a  Methodist  preacher,  vil- 
lany  of,  438. 

Wliitefleki,  Geoive,  early  life  of.  32— assists 
his  mother  In  her  budness,  33— goes  as  a 
servitor  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  ib.— 
toTTOB  the  acquaintance  of  Charles  Wesh^, 
35— becomes  one  of  the  Methodists,  ib.— 
receives  ordination,  83— offldates  in  a  Hamp- 
shire parish,  85— meditates  going  to  Georgia, 


16.— his  vehement  preaddngat  Bristol  and 
elsewhere,  87— sails  for  Geoiigia,  89— well 
received  there^  135— returns  to  England  to 
ol)taui  priesf s  orders,  136— <x>mmenoes  open- 
air  preadiing,  138— his  hiterview  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Bristol,  139— an- 
ticipations of  persecution,  i6.— his  sermons 
in  and  near  London.  162— remarks  on  his 
conduct  by  Samuel  Wesley,  171— begiiudng 
of  differences  with  John  Weslqr,  223— his 
exaggerated  expressions,  227— his  letters  to 
John  Wesley,  229— meethig  with  Charles 
Wesley,  236— final  separation,  237— visit 
to  Scotland,  390— Dr.  ;  Franklin's  account 
of  his  preaching,  395— its  peculiar  cha- 
racter, t6. — his  sermon  at  Cambuslan^  399 
—his  reconciliation  with  John  Wesley,  400 
— ^visits  Ireland,  414— his  life  endangered, 
415— his  marriage,  459— aspires  to  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  460— death  of  his  wife^  461— 
his  preaching  in   Moorflelds,   A.— and  at 

Maiylebone,  462— his  brutal  treatment,  ib. 

builds  the  Tabernacle,  463— becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
464 — occasional  intercourse  with  John  Wes- 
ley, 467 — his  death,  468— number  of  ser- 
mons delivered  by  him.  469  n. 

Whitelamb,  John,  a  pupil  of  John  Wesley. 
267— marries  one  of  his  sisters,  ib.— his 
letter  to  him,  268. 

Williams,  Joseph ;  his  account  of  Charles  Wes- 
ley's preaching,  174. 

Williamson.  Mr. ;  his  marriage  with  Soidiia 
Causton.  65. 

Wither,  George ;  on  church  robbery,  193  n 

Wotton.  Sir  Henry,  on  expense  of  living  at 
Vienna,  34  n. 

Wright,  Mrs.,  a  niece  of  John  Wedey,  conveys 
treasonable  Intelligence  to  the  Americans, 
576. 

Wroote,  the  llvtog  of,  given  to  Samuel  Wes- 
ley, 10— John  Wesley  becomes  curate  there 
29. 


Zettschwiiz,  the  Lady  Joanna  db,  esta- 
blishes a  girls*  school  atHerrnhat,  109. 

Zeyst,  the  Moravian  settlement  at,  618. 

Zinzendorf,  Count ;  his  diaracter,  107— gives 
shelter  to  the  Moravian  brethren,  108 — set- 
tles near  them,  109— la  ordered  to  sell  his 
estates,  and  is  banished,  ib.— studies  theo- 
logy, and  is  ordained,  112— his  application 
to  Archbishop  Potter,  ib.— his  intercourse 
with  John  Wes^y,  113— doubtful  anecdote, 
114  f»— qiedmen  of  his  ophdons,  123  n — 
comes  to  England  to  confer  with  John 
Wesley,  219— formally  disclaims  any  ftuther 
connection  with  him,  221. 


THE  END. 
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PKINTKD  BT  WILLIAM  CLOWU  AKD  aOfSS,  mjJOOKD  STBEET 
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THE  BORROWER  WILL  BE  CMAROM 
IS  OVERDUE  FEE  IF  THIS  BOOICIS 
rOT^R^UeO  TO  THE  UBR\RY  ON 
OH  BEFORE  THE  LAST  OATC  STAMPED 
BELOW.  NOH-RECEIPT  OF  OVEROUe 
iSnCES  DOES  NOT  EXEMPT  THE 
^SSIeR  FROM  OVERDUE  FEES^ 
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